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2\elrospecl  and  ^^xoslp^cX 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  the  readers  of  The   American  Mis- 
sionary/   The  past  year  has  been  notable   in   after  the  war 
achievements,  but  greater  days    are    ahead.     The     Forward 
Movement  presents  a  challenge  the  like  of  which  we  never  before  have 
faced.    This  magazine  always  attempts  to  do  its  part  in  disseminat- 
ing information  and  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  new  day. 

1919  ^cljlevemetits 

The  First  Church,  Sylvania,  Ohio,  was  the  banner  church  last 
year,  sending  us  a  club  of  200.  Pilgrim  Church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
comes  next,  with  158 ;  then  the  church  at  New  Milf ord,  Connecticut, 
126;  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  123;  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  121; 
First  Church,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  117;  the  Finnish  Church,  As- 
toria, Oregon,  111;  Painesville,  Ohio,  107;  Central  Church,  Madison, 
Ohio,  106;  Westminster  Church,  Spokane,  Washington,  105;  First 
Ohurch,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  102;  Central  Church,  Philadelphia,  101; 
North  Church,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  100 ;  Florence,  Massachusetts, 
100. 

1919  testimonials 

The  pastor  of  a  church  of  1,500  members  recently  said  the  fol- 
lowing about  The  American  Missionary:  **The  magazine  is  of  in- 
creasing value,  not  only  to  the  home  missionary  who  is  facing  condi- 
tions the  magazine  presents,  but  to  the  pastor  of  a  large  city  church 
as  weU." 

Another  pastor  in  commenting  on  the  increase  in  his  missionary 
contributions,  said:  **Our  long  list  of  subscribers  to  The  A^ierican 
Missionary  is  not  without  effect.  People  give  as  they  become  informed 
of  the  need." 

Our  "^Vlm  for  1920 

To  disseminate  information  with  regard  to  the  Forward  Movement. 
To  discuss  problems  of  Christian  Americanization. 
To  be  a  true  interpreter  of  present-day  missionary  needs. 
•  To  enlist  the  strong  in  the  support  of  the  weak. 
To  treble  our  subscription  list. 
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tHE  ORAL  SIDE  OF  PULPIT  WORK 

By  Rev.  Ernest  M.  HaUiday,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^^  OME  people  attach  little  importance  to  the  publicly  spoken  Word.  To 
tPjy  tnem  the  man  of  the  platform  or  forum  is  something  of  an  anachro- 
^^  nism,  comparatively  harmless — unless  he  be  a  Bolshevik — but  not  to  be 
taken  very  seriously.  The  printing-press  is  looked  upon  as  the  supplanter  of 
the  orator.  As  Old  Dobbin  hai?  been  pictured  standing  in  sad  contemplation 
of  the  automobile's  successful  invasion  of  the  field  of  his  activities,  so  the 
public  speaker  has  been  thought  of  as  looking  with  sorrowful  eyes  upon  the 
inrushing  tide  of  print,  and  shaking  his  head  dolefully  as  he  remembers  the 
good  old  days,  gone  never  to  return. 

There  is  reason  for  this  view,  although  it  may  T^e  that  there  is  not  reason 
enough.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  multitude  of  books  upon  the  market, 
the  magnitude  of  our  daily  newspapers,  the  hosts  of  periodicals  of  every  con- 
ceivable sort,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  who  talks  is  bound  to  divide  honors  witt 
the  man  who  writes.  Moreover,  when  it  is  remembered  how  easy  it  is  to  read, 
and  how  comparati'vely  difficult  to  go  where  one  can  listen,  it  is  evident  that 
if  public  speaking  is  to  survive,  it  will  be  because,  despite  competition  and 
despite  handicap,  it  is  still  possessed  of  a  worth  peculiarly  its  own.  Has  it 
audi  especial  value,  and  if  so,  in  what  does  that  value  consist  f 

Public  speaking  has  the  distinction,  first  of  all,  that  it  conveys  a  twofold 
impression.  We  are  not  only  recipients  of  a  man 's  ideas,  we  see  the  man  him- 
self. This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  always  an  advantage.  There  be  many 
whose  letters  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  whose  bodily  presence  is  weak 
and  their  speech  contemptible.  Yet  in  general'  people  find  it  helpful  to  know 
the  man  as  well  as  wbat  he  says.  He  who  reads  a  speech  or  sermon  is  in- 
clined to  read  as  if  he  himself  were  speaking,  but  he  who  listens  comes  more 
nearly  into  the  speaker's  own  consciousness;  and  there  is,  besides,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  estimate  the  speaker's  words  in  the  light  of  his  personality. 

Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  spoken  from  the  writtei' 
word  is  the  ease  with  which  the  former  lends  itself  to  emotional  appeal.  Thib 
has,  of  course,  been  one  reason  why  it  has  been  frowned  upon  in  this  pre- 
dominatingly scientific  age  of  ours.  Everywhere  men  have  been  looking  for 
facts.  **We  have  no  time  for  'estimates'  and  'appreciations'  and  all  the  emo- 
tional twaddle  connected  with  oratory  and  literature.  We  want  to  know  the 
facts.  They  are  the  only  things  that  count."  That  is  the  way  multitudes 
have  be^n  feeling  for  a  generation  or  so.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  none  of  us 
lives  in  a  world  of  cold  intellectualism,  but  rather  in  one  which  is  warm  with 
appreciation  and  desire.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  things  and  the  deter- 
mination to  secure  what  appears  to  be  good  that  keeps  all  mankind  going. 
Surely  then,  he  is  in  error  who  assumes  that  the  things  of  the  head  are  of 
greater  importance  than  those  of  the  heart,  and  is  but  applying  that  assomj)- 
tion  to  a  specific  instance  when  he  discounts  the  appeal  of  the  publicly  spoken 
word  because  it  deals  to  a  great  extent  not  with  facts  in  and  of  themselves, 
but  instead  with  that  larger  world  of  values,  where  facts  are  important  be- 
cause of  the  sense  of  appreciation  and  worth  which  they  awaken.    life  is 
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always  broader  than  the  facts  of  life,  and  it  is  precisely  when  the  public 
speaker  deals  with  life  in  this  broad  sense  that  his  services  are  of  greatest 
worth  to  living  men.  All  this  exaltation  of  fact  above  value  reminds  one  of 
the  attitude  of  the  chemist,  a  strictly  scientific  person,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked to  his  weeping  spouse,  **Mary,  I  refuse  absolutely  to  be  moved  by 
your  tears.  I  have  analyzed  tears  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are 
composed  principally  of  NaC  1  and  Hi2  C' 

It  is  the  emotional  color  of  spoken  language  that  constitutes  its  greatest 
importance.  How  often  one  hears  it  said,  **It  wasn't  the  words  he  used,  but 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  that  hurt.''  And  it  is  here,  therefore,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  spoken  over  the  written  word  becomes  evident,  even  though 
they  are  both  directed  at  the  heart.  Here  public  speech  is  akin  to  music.  It 
calls  into  consciousness,  if  rightly  used,  all  those  vague  yearnings  and  longings, 
all  that  ''divine  despair''  and  swelling  hope,  and  high  courage  which  people 
often  feel  when  lii^ening  to  symphony  or  opera.  No  doubt  many  have 
laughed  at  the  old  lady's  appreciation  of  Whitefield  and  his  ** blessed  word, 
Mesopotamia,"  but  there  may  well  be  more  blessedness  in  that  or  any  other 
word  when  pronounced  by  a  man  on  fire  with  real  emotion  than  in  a  far  more 
intellectual  word  upon  the  printed  page.  In  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley's  ** Extem- 
poraneous Oratory,"  an  instance  is  cited  of  a  meaningless  poem,  a  mere  non- 
sense jumble  of  melodious  words,  being  so  beautifully  rendered  once  in  pub- 
lic, that  not  only  was  the  lack  of  connected  thought  not  detected,  but  a  dis- 
tinctly pleasurable  mood  stimulated  in  the  listeners.  Thus,  while  no  one  would 
wish  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  vague,  emotional  appeal  for  thought, 
it  is  wiell  that  the  minister  should  remember  that  the  human  voice  is  an  in- 
strument capable  of  running  the  whole  gamut  of  human  passion.  It  is  the  key 
which  properly  used  will  unlock  the  iron  door  of  many  a  nature  to  which  a 
printed  appeal  would  never  gain  admittance.  As  surely  as  moonlight  is  paler 
than  sunlight,  so  surely  to  the  average  man  in  the  broad  field  of  **  human  in- 
terest," is  the  appeal  of  the  printed  page  paler  than  that  of  the  speaking 
voice.  This  is  a  second  reason  why  the  printing-press  will  never  supersede  the 
pulpit  and  the  rostrum. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason.  The  book  or  newspaper  fii^ds  men  as 
individuals;  the  public  address  encounters  them  as  a  social  unit.  Psychol- 
ogists say  that  when  people  get  together  in  crowds  they  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  suggestion.  Here  is  at  once  a  great  opportunity  for  the  public 
speaker,  and  a  great  danger ;  an  opportunity  to  lift  men  up  to  higher  planes 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  they  could  otherwise  be  brought  to;  a  danger 
that  their  low?er  rather  than  their  higher  emotions  may  be  stirred,  or  that  emo- 
tion shall  come  to  be  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  and  not  carried  on  into  action. 
In  any  case  it  will  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
individual  audience  of  the  book  or  the  newspaper  and  the  social  group  open 
to  the  public  speaker — ^a  difference  which  the  printed  page  can  never  over- 
come. 

So  much  then  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  appeal  which  the  minister,  in  com- 
pany with  all  other  public  speakers,  is  permitted  to  make.  He  may  aspire  to  be 
numbered  among  the  supreme  artists.  What  other  artists  attempt  with  paint 
and  canvas,  with  marble  or  bronze,  or  pen  and  ink,  or  flute  or  violin,  he  aims 
to  accomplish  with  an  instrument  far  more  complex,  far  more  wonderful ;  and 
his  effort  is  not  simply  to  make  an  impression  goodly  to  the  eye,  or  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  but  to  stir  the  soul  to  higher  aspiration  and  the  will  to  nobler  en- 
deavor. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  preacher  has  a  remarkable  opportunity  for 
^^etiye  artistry,  it  is  also  true  that  he  cannot  do  his  best  unless  thct  instru*- 
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ment  with  which  he  chiefly  works,  the  human  voice,  is  brought  to  an  effective 
standard  of  efficiency.  Any  man  can  do  much  for  himself  in  this  respect  if 
he  will  start  with  the  fact  that  he  already  knows  how  to  express  all  the  emo- 
tions when  he  truly  feels  them,  and  so  will  direct  his  attention  at  first,  not  to 
his  voice  at  all,  but  to  the  cultivation  of  a  power  of  imagination  which  shall 
enable  him  to  feel  keenly.  A  set  of  every-day  sentences  expressive  of  joy, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  anger — what  not — ^and  practiced  with  somebody  present  to 
guess  the  emotion  whose  expression  is  being  attempted,  will  prove  both  salutary 
and  humbling.  These  sentences  may  later  be  paralleled  with  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  important  thing  is  actually  to  feel  the  emotion  before 
attempting  to  express  it.  Without  emotional  depth  a  speaker  will  either  ap- 
pear as  he  really  is — cold  and  frozen — or  he  will  be  tempted  to  simulate  that 
which  he  is  not,  and  will  be  detected  in  the  process.  Beading  aloud  to  the 
children,  particularly  the  reading  of  fairy  tales  and  poetry,  will  give  occasion 
for  the  development  of  a  great  variety  of  emotions.  And  no  one  can  tell 
more  quickly  than  a  child  whether  or  not  the  expression  rings  true. 

The  question  of  how  to  take  an  expression  of  feeling  which  is  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  the  little  group  in  the  library,  and  make  it  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  for  a  lai^e  auditorium,  and  still  have  it  retain  its  naturalness,  is  one 
which  concerns  the  more  or  less  mechanical  matters  of  breathing,  articulation, 
pause,  etc.,  and  the  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  its  being  dealt  with. 
The  prime  necessity  is  an  attitude -of  constant  watchfulness  for  that  which 
proves  effective,  and  the  courageous  elimination  of  all  habits  which  one  recog- 
nizes as  bad.  A  tactful  wife  can  be  of  untold  assistance  in  helping  toward 
this  end. 

But  now  let  us  hasten  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  three  things  which  go 
to  make  up  the  minister's  part  in  public  worship,  the  sermon,  the  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

Which  is  better,  to  read  one's  sermon,  to  deliver  it  from  memory,  or  to 
speak  extemporaneously  f  No  .one  can  answer  that  question  categorically. 
Every  man  must  experiment  until  he  has  found  the  method  best  suited  to 
himself  and  to  his  audience.  Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  carefully  prepared  manuscript.  It  bears  on  its  face  the  evidence  of 
adequate  preparation;  it  enables  the  speaker  to  determine  beforehand  the 
exact  form  his  words  shall  take.  Yet  a  manuscript  is  likely  to  interpose  some- 
thing of  a  barrier  between  the  preacher  and  his  congregation,  and  from  a 
physiological  standpoint,  reading  is  likely  to  prove  more  taxing  to  the  voice 
than  either  of  the  other  methods.  Memorizing  undoubtedly  has  its  advan- 
tages also.  Not  only  are  the  paragraphs  of  the  discourse  polished  in  advance, 
but  they  can  be  given  with  all  the  vigor  which  the  security  of  knowing  what 
is  coming  next  inspires.  The  greatest  danger  here  is  a  certain  artificiality  of 
expression  which  may  arise  if  the  speaker  does  not  hold  himself  to  a  strict  re- 
creation of  the  thought  as  he  delivers  the  words.  Then,  too,  in  the  case  of 
one  who  memorizes  with  difficulty,  it  seems  a  pity  to  subject  oneself  to  the 
barren  task  of  committing  to  memory  one's  own  production  when  there  are 
so  many  better  things  which  others  have  written  waiting  to  be  enjoyed.  But 
he  who  would  extemporize  must  beware  of  prolixity  and  of  carelessness  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  thought.  He  should  endeavor  by  all  possible  means  to 
cultivate  a  wide  vocabulary  and  should  compel  himself  to  think  out  his  ad- 
dress in  some  detail  without  actually  forming  the  sentences  to  be  employed. 
This  done,  the  oral  side  of  pulpit  work  will  perhaps  have  a  better  chance  with 
the  extemporizer  than  with  either  the  reader  or  the  memorizer,  for  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  more  spontaneous  in  expression  and  more  adaptable  to  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the  hour. 
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With  regard  to  the  public  prayer  a  word  will  suffice.  That  it  should  bo 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  easily  by  everybody  in  the  house  is  self-evident ;  that 
it  should  not  be  exceedingly  loud,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  the  Lord 
is  a  great  way  oflf  and  must  be  shouted  at,  is  likewise  a  truism.  In  general,  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  a  prayer,  aside  from  the  toftie  of  reverence  which  should 
pervade  communication  with  the  Heavenly  Father,  should  differ  in  manner 
of  rendition  from  an  address  to  an  earthly  friend.  Yet  there  are  ministers 
who  make  a  practice  of  addressiner  themselves  to  God  in  a  tone  which  they 
would  immediately  recognize  as  stilted  and  artificial  if  employed  in  any  other 
connection.  Simplicity,  modesty,  real  devotion,  should  mark  every  public 
prayer. 

But  how  about  the  reading  of  the  responsive  service  and  the  other  Scrip- 
ture lesson!  Shall  I  adopt  the  theory  that  the  words  do  not  matter  much,  but 
that  the  atmosphere  is  everything?  That  these  parts  of  the  service  constitute  a 
sort  of  vocal  stained-glass  window  whose  general  effect  rfiould  be  religious,  but 
whose  individuality  is  unimportant?  Or  shall  I  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  have  a  message  for  the  edification  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  see  to  it  that  my  readings  are  selected  and  delivered  with  due  re- 
gard for  their  meaning  and  for  their  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  service! 
Carried  to  the  extreme,  the  former  attitude  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  with  its  chanting  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Not  carried  so  far,  it  is  the 
reading  in  monotone  to  be  heard  in  many  Protestant  churches.  But  such  a 
method  is  calculated  to  discourage  intelligent  interest  in  the  Bible.  The  im- 
pression conveyed  is  that  the  Scriptiuies  are  all  alike,  all  good,  and  all  equally 
insipid.  Such  treatment  is  a  perversion  of  the  Bible's  real  purpjse.  People 
who  have  heard  the  Bible  read  in  public  from  childhood  up  will  ordinarily  be 
unable  to  recall  many  instances  that  have  impressed  them  sufficiently  to  be 
remembered.  One  such  time  occurred  when  at  a  little  meeting  in  a  village 
church  the  minister  read  a  chapter  from  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  The  sermon 
has  been  forgotten,  but  for  at  least  one  listener  that  chapter  still  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  New  Testament.  Alid  all  because  it  was 
read  so  that  it  meant  what  Paul  intended  it  to  mean.  Here  is  a  neglected  op- 
portunity. Let  us  render  the  Scripture  lessons  as  we  would  interpret  any 
other  literature  and  see  whether  our  people  are  not  aroused  to  a  new  appra- 
•ciation  of  the  Bible's  message. 

The  preacher  needs  to  distinguish  carefully  between  his  wtork  and  that  of 
the  actor.  It  is  the  latter 's  calling  to  impersonate  men  of  varying  charact'^r 
and  characteristics.  It  is  the  preacher's  work  to  stand  before  his  people  as  a 
prophet  of  God.  The  actor  who  succeeds  in  a  realistic  depiction  of  a  char- 
acter not  his  own  merits  applause.  The  preacher  who,  knowing:  himself  no 
prophet,  still  attempts  the  prophet's  role,  merits  condemnation.  Unlike  the 
actor  who  can  in  good  conscience  throw  himself  heartily  into  his  part,  the 
preacher  who  attempts  to  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not  will,  if  he  be  not  wholly 
abandoned,  suffer  so  much  from  the  consciousness  of  his  insincerity  that  his 
voice  and  manner  will  be  sure  to  be  unnatural.  Always,  then,  he  must  aim  at 
fte  expression  of  his  true  self.  Let  him  uncover  his  very  soul  if  he  have 
the  grace  to  do  it ;  but  let  him  not  pretend  so  to  uncover  when  in  reality  he  is 
displaying  only  painted  feelings  and  manufactured  emotions.  The  preacher, 
far  from  being  an  impersonator,  is  himself  a  real  man,  living  a  real  life,  a  part 
of  his  life  being  that  which  he  leads  before  his  people  in  the  pulpit.  If  h? 
compels  himself  to  be  as  sincere  there  as  he  is  in  private  conversation  with  his 
most  intimate  friends,  the  greatest  impediment  to  effective  oral  wx)rk  in  his 
pulpit  will  have  been  removed. 
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ORGANIZING  OUR  SPIRITUAL  RESOURCES 

By  Rev.  Frederick  L,  '\Pagley 

^Jf  HE  Congregational  churches  are  assigning  to  themselves  a  great  Evan- 
\jI^  gelistic  task.  It  is  the  object  of  these  churches  so  to  present  Christ  to 
the  world  that  many  who  do  not  now  acknowledge  Him  as  Lord  and 
Saviour  shall  be  led  to  make  this  confession.  To  accomplish  their  purpose, 
they  realize  that  first  of  all  there  must  be  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  those  now  connected  with  the  church,  and  also  that  the 
spiritual  resources  of  all  must  be  brought  together  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  world.  This  renewing  of  life  and  the  drawing  of  lives  together  can 
come  only  through  vital  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  natural  activity  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  spiritual  exercise  en- 
gaged in  by  all  people  everywhere.  The  ignorant  African,  and  the  unlearned 
Indian  and  the  bewildered  Chinaman  all  pray,  in  whatever  manner  they  can, 
to  whatever  gods  they  believe  in.  And  even  among  those  who  give  least  evi- 
dence of  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual,  there  is  a  deep-seated  instinct 
to  prayer,  for  if  evil  mejn  be  brought  suddenly  to  great  danger,  instinctively 
and  without  conscious  effort,  words  form  themselves  into  petitions  to  the  Glod 
they  know  so  little  about. 

The  first  task  which  lies  at  hand,  therefore,  is  to  organize  our  resources  for 
prayer,  that  all  the  people  may  be  taught  how  best  to  phrase  their  prayers, 
the  things  for  which  they  should  pray,  to  whom  the  prayer  should  be  directed, 
and  **how  to  find  and  use  the  sources  of  spiritual  strength  available"  with  a 
conscious  knowledge  that  *If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst.'  Power  used  under  the 
compulsion  of  love  makes  Jesus  to  be  a  revelation  of  Grod,  whose  chief  charac- 
teristics are  power  and  love." 

In  order  to  assist  the  churches  to  give  effective  leadership  in  prayer  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism  has  prepared  **a  Fellowship  of  Prayer"  for  use 
during  the  Lenten  season.  Last  season  about  150,000  copies  of  the  leaflet  were 
used,  and  it  is  hoped  a  still  larger  number  will  be  in  use  this  year.  But  what- 
ever method  is  used,  it  is  hoped  that  in  these  be\vildered  days  Christian  people 
will  find  inspiration,  comfort  and  peace  as  they  commune  with  the  true  Qod 
in  faithful  prayer. 

To  every  man  there  openeth 

A  way.  and  ways  and  a  way. 

And  the  high  soul  climbs  the  high  way, 

And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  low; 

And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 

A  high  way  and  a  low. 

And  every  man  decideth 

Th^  way  his  soul  shall  go. 

^-John  Oxenham^ 
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The  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

$SflOOflOO—To  Provide  for  the  Veterans  of  our  Ministry 


AS  we  swing  into  the  New  Year  that  laarks  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrinte,  how  does  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  stand  T 

The, states  that  at*  this  writing,  December  tenth,  have  gone  over  the  top, 
are,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Virginia  and  the  colored  churches  of  the 
South.  Five  others  are  so  nearly  across  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  January 
first,  they  may  be  added  to  the  list  also — Colorado,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  Massachusetts  is  pouring  in  the  pledges,  but  her  quota  is  so 
large  that  she  may  not  reach  it  all  before  January  firat. 

In  many  of  these  states  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  there  will  be  conducted  during 
January,  a  clean-up  campaign,  in  which  the  finishing  touches  will  be  put  on 
quotas  not  quite  raised,  and  scattered  churches,  which  for  various  reasons 
have  had  to  wait,  will  be  visited. 

Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  which  were  the  first  to  contribute,  to 
the  Memorial  Fund  on  the  smaller  plans  that  were  originally  laid  out,  will  be 
ready  early  in  1920,  to  reopen  their  campaigns  on  the  larger  quotas  now  asked 
of  them  and  to  double  the  gifts  they  have  already  made. 

Into  some  of  the  states  the  campaign  has  not  yet  been  carried.  -It  will 
begin  as  soon  after  January  first  as  they  can  be  successively  reached  by  the 
teams  of  solicitors.  These  will  comprise  the  entire  Southeast  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  colored  churches  which  are  raising  their  share  in  a  combined 
and  splendidly  successful  eflfort),  the  entire  Pacific  Slope  from  Idaho  to  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

With  the  exception  of  Hawaii,  where  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  may 
be  merged  in  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Hawaiian  Missions,  to  be  held 
in  1920  also,  it  is  hoped  that  February  will  see  the  completion  of  the  great 
canvass  in  practically  all  the  states. 

How  much  has  been  secured  f  Three  millions  and  a  half  have  been  checked 
up  so  far.  By  January  first  it  will  be  over  the  four  million  mark  and  well  on 
the  w»y  to  the  five  million  minimum  desired.  Let  us  have  another  month's 
time  before  we  attempt  to  prophesy  how  much  over  the  five  millions  the  cam- 
paign will  carry  us.  That  we  have  the  five  million  goal  in  plain  sight  is 
enough  to  make  us  joyful.  What  comes  afterwards  (and  it  is  coming)  will 
make  a  happy  overflow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  subscriptions  tabulated  to  date  show 
that  eleven  of  our  churches  have  made  subscriptions  totalling  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  one  of  these  churches  has  turned  in  pledges  total- 
ling almost  three  times  this  amount.  The  members  of  one  of  our  New  England 
churches  have  established  a  memorial  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  each 
of  the  pastors  in  the  history  of  its  work.  The  fine  spirit  of  our  fellowship  is 
evidenced  daily  in  the  reports  from  the  various  fields  of  our  work.  Ohurch 
aftCT  church  exceeds,  doubles  and  even  trebles,  its  quota  and  individuals 
make  gifts  which  we  know  mean  a  real  sacrifice.  We  feel  very  much  encour- 
aged and  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  entire  success  of  this  long  needed 
provision  for  the  old  age  and  disability  of  the  men  who  have  given  life  long 
•ervice  to  our  chorehes.  — ^W.  W.  8. 
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The  A.  M.  A.  wishes  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all  to  whom  these  greetings 
may  come.  To  the  churches  aflSliated  with  us  and  which  have  our  watch  and 
care;  to  our  institutions  and  schools  of  whatever  grade,  and  to  the  faithful 
teachers  who  are  greatly  helping  to  leaven  the  nation,  we  wish  the  happiness, 
which  comes  with  the  happenings,  and  we  hope  they  may  be  large  in  their 
gifts.  And  we  wish  that  which  is  far  better,  even  the  permanent  joy  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  external  conditions.  There  is  only  one  source  for  this, 
and  it  will  stay  whatever  else  may  go.    We  wish  you  joy  for  the  New  Year. 

«    ^    ^ 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  A.  M.  A. 

John  R.  Rogers,  Chairman. 
Until  1921  Until  1923 

Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard,  Ohio.  J.  Percival  Huget,  New  York. 

Daniel  C.  Turner,  New  York.  Edward  P.  Lyon,  New  York. 

Oscar  E.  Maurer,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Phillips,  New  York. 

Philip  S.  Moxom,  Massachusetts.  John  R.  Rogers,  New  York. 

Willis  D.  Wood,  New  York.  AVilfrid  A.  Rowell,  Illinois. 

Until  1925 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  New  York. 
G.  Glenn  Atkins,  Michigan. 
J.  R.  Danforth,  Connecticut. 
James  F.  Mason,  California. 
Lewis  B.  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. 
^    ^    ^ 

After  six  years  of  distinguished  service  as  President  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  King,  LL.D.  of  Oberlin  College,  now 
moderator  of  the  National  Council,  has  resigned  the  position  which  he  has  so 
•highly  honored. 

*    *    * 

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D.,  a  former  moderator  of  the  National 
Council,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Association  to  succeed  him. 
Dr.  Boynton  is  no  new  friend  of  the  Association,  having  given  ten  good  years 
into  service  as  a  former  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Association  greets  and  welcomes  Dr.  Boynton  as  its  President. 

^    ^    ^ 

The  Association  welcomes  to  Charimanship  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  who  has  been  for  eleven  years  one  of  its  most  active  and 
faithful  members. 

^    ^    « 

We  make  our  acknowledgment  of  the  unceasing  devotion  and  the  untiring 
service  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner,  who  has  laid  the  whole  country  under  obligation 
for  his  wise  and  far  seeing  efforts  in  our  Educational  and  Christian  Missions. 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC  AGRICULTURAL -MECHANICAL 
COLLEGIATE  -THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL- 
CHURCHES 


EDITORIAL 


CHECKING   UP 

The  A.  M.  A.  was  bom  as  a  protest  not  only  against  slavery  and  slave 
holding  in  the  South  but  also  against  the  acquiescence  of  religious  missionary 
societies  in  the  North.  But  it  was  a  Christian  protest.  It  did  not  vituperate. 
It  did  not  scold.  It  did  not  call  the  government  a  covenant  with  hell.  The 
men  who  founded  it  were  Christian  men  who  worked  on  the  principles  of  the 
Grospel.  As  earnest  as  they  were  sincere,  their  protest  was  constant,  and  while 
they  kept  the  pressure  of  righteousness  on  without  ceasing,  their  controversy 
never  departed  from  the  teaching  and  example  of  their  Master  and  Teacher. 
This  was  their  attitude  and  the  condition,  chiefly  that  of  protest  when  the 
war  came. 

At  once  they  found  themselves  a  providential  society  duly  organized  to 
follow  the  armies  with  their  schools,  and  when  peace  came  they  were  already 
on  the  spot.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  human  nature  that  these  schools 
should  not  have  encountered  a  certain  amount  of  hostility.  It  was  entirely 
natural  that  they  should  have  been  looked  upon  with  a  general  suspicion.  The 
defeated  South  after  its  most  heroic  struggle  for  its  cherished  institution  did 
not  know  the  spirit  of  the  A.  M.  A.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  these 
teachers  from  the  North  should  be  welcome.  The  South  did  not  then  believe 
that  slaves  ought  to  be  free.  It  did  not  believe  in  Northern  theories,  that 
as  a  class  the  Negroes  could  be  educated,  or  that  they  should  be.  It  feared 
the  result  of  our  endeavor,  and  it  was  entirely  honest  in  its  fears. 

A  trifle  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed.  The  pupils  who  began 
then  in  their  early  years  are  now  parents  of  pupils  who  are  pushed  on 
through  their  own  courses  of  education  into  life.  They  have  almost  without 
exception  proved  the  contention  of  the  A.  M.  A.  in  planting  its  schools  in  their 
good  and  honest  lives.  Many  have  led  lives  of  great  usefulness  as  teachers  to 
others,  and  some  have  shown  attainments  that  do  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  the  educated  of  other  races.  The  theories  and  practice  of  the  A.  M.  A. 
have  been  fully  justified  in  the  acknowledged  results. 

The  change  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
were  heirs  of  slavery  in  their  mode  of  life,  in  their  homes,  in  their  acquisitions 
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and  powers  has  been  paralleled  in  the  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people  who  have  lived  where  all  this  was  going  on,  and  have  seen  how  ground- 
less were  their  fears,  and  how  mistaken  were  their  ideas  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Negro  people  as  a  class  to  take  on  whatever  is  best  in  modern  civilization,  both 
industrially  and  professionally.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  coitfmunities  where 
they  have  seen  the  beginnings,  the  methods  and  the  results,  the  Southern 
people  are  most  cordial  friends  of  the  institutions  which  began  with  their 
distrust.  Repeatedly,  leading  citizens  of  the  localities  in  which  our  institu- 
tions are  have  acknowledged  to  the  writer  of  this,  that  in  the  early  years  they 
looked  upon  our  schools  with  prejudice  more  or  less  intense.  They  acknowl- 
edge they  had  little  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  average  Negro,  thouerh  they 
realized  that  some  were  much  beyond  the  average  in  their  capacities. 

They  believed  that  we  were  entirely  wrong  in  our  estimates,  and  were 
attempting  too  much  in  going  beyond  an  elementary  education  for  an  ele- 
mental people,  but  the  Southern  people  are  a  generous  people,  and  those  who 
are  themselves  above  the  average  are  noble  and  frank  to  confess  their  change 
of  mind  and  their  readiness  to  accept  what  has  been  established.  There  is 
nothing  more  unjust  in  opinion  than  prejudice,  and  nothing  harder  to  over- 
come, but  among  the  superior  people  it  has  largely  been  overcome  as  far  as 
our  schools  are  concerned  and  where  our  institutions  arfe  located  we  no  longer 
expect  feelings  or  opinions  that  are  otherwise  than  friendly.  We  are  among 
friends.  They  cooperate  and  encourage,  and  we  are  glad  that  we  havf 
stayed  on  through  evil  report  unto  good  report.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  nov 
when  all  of  our  institutions  have  upon  their  Boards  of  Trustees  well  knowi> 
and  highly  honored  representative  Southern  people  who  are  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy both  with  our  purpose  and  our  methods  and  who  meet  with  us  in  con- 
ference with  frank  and  free  exchange  of  views.  We  come  year  by  year  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  and  it  heartens  us  to  be  understood. 

^    ^    « 

"LEST  WE  FORGET* 

AN  APPRECIATION 
An  addre88  delivered  by  Principal  S.  O.  AtkinH,  of  the,  Slater  Industrial  and  Normal  School, 
well  kncntn  and  able  Negro  Educator  before  the  National  Association  of   Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools. 

FOR  some  time  I  have  noted  an  presidential  address  which  might 
apparent  indifference  about  or  touch  upon  matters  that  will  be  more 
forgetfulness  of  the  service  of  effectively  discussed  by  others  during 
those  pioneer  educational  wcwkers  these  sessions,  I  desire  to  give  a  brief 
who  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  appreciation  of  these  benefactors  of 
came  on  the  field  in  the  South  even  a  race,  who,  as  such,  were  notable  pa- 
before  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  triots  and  friends  of  humanity.  These 
away;  a  tendency  to  forget  those  were  the  men  and  women,  most  of 
Northern  men  and  women  who  came  them  representative  of  the  great  mis- 
South  with  a  marvelous  self-denial  sionary  societies,  that  made  the  pres- 
and  with  a  noteworthy  spirit  of  con-  ent  days  possible,  these  days  of  Ne- 
secration,  and  often  with  a  demonstra-  gro  leadership  and  Negro  self-reliant 
tion  of  courage  that  was  truly  heroic,  eudeavor,  these  days  which  we  now 
Without  any  purpose  to  deliver  a     enjoy. 
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It  is  highly  commendable  that  the 
race  should  assert  itself  becomingly 
and  should  strike  out  for  itself  in 
every  direction  which  may  signify 
the  evolution  of  race  life;  it  is  a 
high  compliment  to  these  missionary 
friends  that  Negro  workers  and  lead- 
ers have  been  produced  who  have  been 
prepared  to  take  up  the  work  as  these 
educational  missionaries,  having 
fought  a  good  fight,  have  retired  from 
the  field  or  gone  to  their  great  re- 
ward; and  those  of  us  who  are  the 
immediate  heirs  of  this  inheritance 
should  never  **  forget  what  they  did 
here"  nor  ever  underestimate  the  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  the  re- 
demption of  our  race. 

I  desire  that  we  may  pause  here  as 
we  recount  our  successes  and  take 
stock  of  the  future — as  we  study  the 
statistics,  the  striking  statistics  of 
progress  and  of  our  great  race  ad- 
vance. 

It  would  be  a  labor  of  love  to  work 
up  a  complete  roll  and  pay  due  trib- 
ute to  each  and  all  of  them.  Some  day 
I  may  carry  out  this  suggestion  and  I 
shall  greatly  enjoy  making  an  extend- 
ed erfiibit  of  what  they  did  and  of 
the  results  of  their  labors.  What  a 
splendid  fruitage  has  been  the  result 
of  their  magnificent  work ! 

This  fruitage  looms  large  and  be- 
comes of  priceless  vaue  as  we  check 
up  on  the  work  of  Negro  men  and 
women  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
management  of  great  schoos,  who 
have  become  the  leaders  of  great  ec- 
clesiastical organizations,  who  have 
become  the  teachers,  preachers,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  and  business  men  and 
wotnen  of  the  millions  of  this  race 
that  are  now  registering  a  progress 
that  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  times. 

I  wish  to  advert  briefly  to  certain 
characteristics,  of  these  pioneer  edu- 
cational workers  and  missionaries. 
Their  motives  were  altruistic  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  could  indeed  be 
written  as  those  who  loved  the  Lord 
for  verily  they  proved  that  they  loved 
their  fellow-men.    They  were  not  bit- 


ter controversialists.  They  kept  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way;  they  indeed 
stood  for  certain  ideals  and  principles 
and  methods  and  educational  policies, 
but  they  did  not  disturb  the  educa- 
tional equilibrium. 

They  sometimes  became  interesting 
— almost  sharp— opponents,  but  al- 
ways with  a  fraternal  spirit  and  a  con- 
structive purpose.  Armstrong  and 
Kendall  and  Cravath  had  no  quarrels. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that 
Joseph  C.  Price,  the  greatest  Negro 
apostle  of  higher  education,  and 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  greatest 
Negro  apostle  of  industrialism,  who 
were  in  a  sense  the  immediate  disci- 
ples of  those  who  represented  the  tW4> 
great  currents  of  educational  opinion 
in  the  eighties,  were  themselves  good 
friends  and  co-laborers.  These  noble 
men  and  women  were  noted  for  their 
practical  common  sense.  They  were 
prudent  in  their  relation  to  the  dif- 
ficult and  critical  environment  in 
which  they  moved  and  operated. 

They  demonstrated  a  fine  type  of 
diplomacy,  even  when  they  were  least 
inclined  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal. 

As  a  part  of  this  word  of  apprecia- 
tion I  desire  to  say  that  we  should 
not  forget  those  noble  Southern  white 
men  and  women  without  whose  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  it  would 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible  for 
these  men  and  women  from  the  North 
to  have  remained  in  this  field.  Men 
of  the  Haygood  and  Curry  and  Dil- 
lard  type,  who  had  broad  minds  and 
warm  hearts,  who  had  the  standing 
that  made  their  friendly  voices  pow- 
erful for  every  good  work  undertak- 
en in  our  Southland,  and  who  were  big 
enough  and  Christian  statesmen 
enough  to  enter  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  these  ambassadors  from 
the  court  of  brotherly  love — ^these 
ambassadors  whose  credentials  read  as 
if  they  had  been  dictated  and  signed 
by  the  martyr  President  himself, 

/  desire  to  close  this  appreciation 
with  observations  on  what  I  consider 
to  he  their  most  noteworthy  charac- 
teristic. These  Northern  friends  were 
ever  true  to  their  major  motive,  the 
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missionary  motive,  the  religious  mo- 
live. 

The  education  which  they  dispensed 
was  founded  in  religion  and  on  a  Bi- 
ble basis;  and  the  more  rigid  they 
were  in  this  the  better  they  appear  to 
have  buUded, 

These  friends  came  largely  from 
New  England  centers  or  from  West- 
ern centers  that  had  been  the  out- 
growth  of  New  England  adventure. 
Their  motive,  therefore,  was  a  Puritan 
inheritofnce. 

The  best  missionary  educational  en- 
deavor among  the  Freedmen  was 
noted  for  its  deeply  religious  tone  and 
flavor. 

It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  the 
Negro  men  and  women  who  have  done 
an  dare  doing  the  most  effective  work 
for  the  real  solid  betterment  of  their 
race  are  those  men  and  women  who 
were  fashioned  in  such  a  forge  and 
such  a  heat. 

There  has  sometimes  been  occasion 
for  disappointment  on  account  of  the 
apparent  absence  of  such  mettle  and 
temper  in  many  of  our  race  men  and 
women  of  more  recent  years  whose 
training  has  been  in  an  academic 
atmosphere  that  has  aparently  pro- 
gressed away  from  the  Puritan  type, 


or  if  the  atmosphere  is  still  typical, 
for  some  reason  it  has  not  seemed  to 
function  in  its  relation  to  the  Negro 
collegian. 

It  has  been  noted  that  often  he  re- 
turns to  his  peculiar  field  with  little 
or  none  of  that  old-time  subordina- 
tion of  self,  with  little  or  none  of  the 
characteristic  set  forth  by  Paul  in 
Romans  12:  10,  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  **in  honor  preferring  one  an 
other'' ;  which  I  think  was  the  maj«>r 
characteristic  of  those  immortals  who 
carried  the  chief  responsibility  in 
Negro  education  in  the  two  or  three 
trying  but  pregnant  decades  immedi- 
ately following  the  Civil  War. 

May  we  not  hope  that  progress,  the 
highest  academic  progress  if  you 
please,  may  not  be  incompatible  with 
such  an  inheritance,  an  inheritance 
which  shall  be  true  to  that  mission- 
ary type,  that  educational  type  which 
shall  best  and  most  gratefully  memor- 
ialize the  work  and  sacrifice  of  those 
Northern  white  friends  who  lived 
and  wrought  among  us  as  men  and 
women  sent  from  God,  some  of  whom 
freely  laid  down  their  lives. 

In  our  day  of  progress  and  promise 
and  new  friends,  and  of  our  ability 
to  help  ourselves,  (Jod  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  forget  these  noble  friends. 


«    «    « 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE  IN  CLEVELAND 

Rev,  Ferdinand  Q,  Blanchard,  D,D, 
A  splendid  record  and  example  for  other  dites.— Editor. 


IN  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  found  itself  facing  an 
acute  situation  in  the  growing 
number  of  Negroes  coming  to  the  city. 
I'he  movement  North  had  been  start- 
ed in  Cleveland,  as  in  other  places,  by 
the  direct  effort  of  industrial  organi- 
zations which  required  more  help,  but 
thej^^rge  opportunites  -vji^ich  were 
open  to  unskilled  labor  vastly  accele- 
rated the  tide  of  black  labor  until  all 
the  usual  conditions  of  an  unexpected 
congestion  in  population  had  come  in- 
to existence.  This  was  aggravated 
also,  of  course,  by  the  racial  antagon- 
ism between  black  and  white. 


But  Cleveland  has  always  been  fore- 
most in  its  methods  of  co-operative  ac- 
tion. Here  was  formed  the  first  ef- 
fective, efficient  local  Federation  of 
Churches,  and  here,  also,  was  the  pi- 
oneer movement  for  a  complete  an 
successful  federation  of  all  the  phil- 
anthropic and  charitable  organiza- 
tions of  city  life.  It  was,  therefore, 
possible  for  Cleveland*  to  meet  its 
Negro  congestion  with  the  help  of  a 
fully  organized  social  spirit  The 
Cleveland  Welfare  Association  under- 
took to  deal  with  the  situation.  At 
first  this  w)as  done,  unofficially,  and  a 
secretary  of  the  Federation  took  the 
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initiative  simply  as  one  interested  to 
meet  a  crying  need  of  the  city's  life. 
A  group  of  white  and  colored  citizens 
was  formed  and  steps  were  taken 
with  the  assurance  that  the  resources 
cS  the  city  could  be  relied  upon  to  do 
what  conditions  required.  A  secre- 
tary for  the  movement  was  found 
through  the  Urban  League  and  the 
Cleveland  Negro  Welfare  Association 
was. duly  organized.  Its  governing 
board  is  made  up,  as  already  said,  of 
white  and  colored  men  and  women.  It 
has  become  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  the  city  and 
thus  guided  and  sponsored,  it  has  been 
able  to  claim  financial  support  from 
the  city's  war  funds  and  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  natural  agency  through 
which  oflScials  in  all  welfare  work 
would  naturally  deal  with  the  Negro 
life  in  Cleveland. 

The  secretary  who  was  chosen,  has 
proved  himself  capable  and  eflScient. 
He  was  called  upon  to  co-operate  in 
such  movements  as  the  study  of  the 
housing  situation  of  the  Negroes  in 
Cleveland ;  the  raising  of  the  Liberty 
Loans  and  Victory  Chest  Funds,  and 
he  has  commended  himself  at  efvery 
turn  to  those  who  have  had  in  charge 
either  as  public  officials  or  as  volun- 
teers, in  any  community  service. 
More  specifically  the  following  definite 
achievements  have  followed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Association. 

A  committee  of  Big  Brothers  form- 
ed to  work  for  a  decrease  of  delinqu- 
ency through  helpful  advice  and  time- 
ly suggestions,  and  to  assist  to  nor- 
mal iSfe  discharged  prisoners  on  pro- 
bation or  parole. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Yolunteer  home  visitors  have  es- 
tablished contact  with  the  homes  of 
Biany  families  and  organized  dubs  to 
promote  thrift  and  economy,  sanita- 
tion and  cleanliness  in  the  home,  ar- 
rangement of  household  furnishing 
and  household  duties  and  to  prevent 
exploitation  by  installment-plan  sell- 
ers of  household  goods  and  clothes, 
and  to  Clevela^dize  the  new  comers  by 
acquainting  them  with  the  Cleveland 
spirit  and  methods  of  living. 


SURVEYS— INVESTIGATIONS 

They  made  a  survey  of  church  condi- 
tions among  colored  people;  and  rec- 
ommendations based  on  the  findings 
made  to  the  comity  committee  of  the 
Federated  Churches  of  Cleveland 
and  the  Baptist  City  Mission  Society, 
are  being  put  into  effect.  This  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  worthy  weak 
churches  and  reduce  the  number  of 
struggling  congregations  poorly  locat- 
ed in  store  fronts,  by  merging  them 
into  a  few  strong  churches  properly 
located,  and  to  prevent  successful 
soliciting  for  church  enterprises  ex- 
cept by  accredited  institutions,  and 
make  for  the  formulation  of  such  a 
program  of  church  activities  by  the 
established  churches  as  will  provide 
greater  oportunity  for  religious  activ- 
ities to  new-comers  and  more  social 
work  among  the  young  people. 

They  made  a  survey  of  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  used  by  colored  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland  and  urged  them  to 
make  greater  use  oi  those  which 
promote  their  health  and  happiness, 
and  co-operated  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  conducting  a  housing 
survey  of  the  district  bounded  by 
East  55th  &  9th,  Cedar  and  Woodland 
including  Holyoke  and  Orange. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Nurse  As- 
sociation they  investigated  the  homes 
where  day  nursery  care  is  given  col- 
ored children. 

They  investigated  colored  institu- 
tions and  individuals  seeking  endorse- 
ments of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

They  investigated  three  foreign 
corporations  selling  lots  to  colored 
people  so  as  to  prevent  them  being 
exploited. 

They  investigated  and  reported  to 
the  authorities  localitie  swhere  extra 
police  vigilance  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect colored  citizens  and  prevent  ra- 
cial clash. 

RECREATION 

They  conducted  community  daocing, 
ffiTigring  and  athletic  activities  at  the 
Kennard  school  building. 
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They  secured  the  establishment  of 
the  Cleveland  Community  Center  to 
provide  for  soldiers  and  other  young 
men  recreational  and  other  helpful 
activities  as  were  provided  by  army 
welfare  agencies. 

Three  hundred  and  eleven  men 
have  been  given  home  care  and  pro- 
tection, employment  and  adjustment 
through  the  Center  which  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  activities  of  a 
number  of  clubs  and  organizations. 
CO-OPERATION 

Efforts  made  to  correlate  the  work 
of  various  Negro  organizations  so  as 
to  promote  their  eflBciency,  and 
special  lines  of  needed  welfare  work 
which  they  might  do  pointed  out,  and 
plans  suggested  by  which  they  may 
co-ordinate  their  efforts  in  this  work. 

Co-operated  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  other  interested  agencies 
in  caring  for  and  readjusting  to  civil- 
ian life  the  colored  soldiers. 

Co-operated  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Bureau  is  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  colored  people. 

Co-operated  with  the  United  States 
Home  Registration  Service  in  direct- 
ing applicants  to  approved  furnished 
rooms  and  vacant  houses. 

Conferred  with  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals to  secure  recognition  of  col- 
ored citizens  in  all  matters  eflfecting 
the  civic,  moral  and  industrial  devel- 
opment of  Cleveland. 

Organized  and  conducted  in  the 
11th  Ward  the  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Roll  Call  Campaign  for  membership 
and  the  campaigns  for  sale  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Victory 
Loan. 

They  have  handled  1047  cases  main- 
ly from  newcomers  who  did  not  know 
of  other  agenices  to  help  them.  These 
cases  were  referred  t©  such  agencies 
ai^  exist,  and  where  there  was  no  such 
agency  the  Association  has  made  the 
proper  adjustment. 

Co-operated  with  welfare  agencies 
and  institutions  of  the  city  in  handl- 
ing cases  in  which  Negroes  were  in- 
volved. 

Obtained  the  appointment     of     a 


colored  Red  Cross  Home  Visitor,  the 
appointment  of  a  colored  woman  as 
Probation  Worker,  and  one  as  a 
Travelers  Aid  Worker. 

INFORMATION  and  ADVICE 

Conducted  a  bureau  to  furnish  ex- 
act data  and  advice  to  those  who  in- 
quire for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Negroes  are 
forced  to  live  and  work,  with  facts 
relative  to  this  group. 

Made  our  office  a  Bureau  of  In- 
formation and  assistance  for  newcom- 
ers from  the  South,  serving  tJiem 
when  they  needed  jobs,  homes,  f  riendrf, 
assistance,  advice,  encouragement  or 
adjustments  of  any  sort. 

We  have  emphasized  the  Cleveland 
way,  i.  e.,  the  necessity  for  thrift, 
cleanliness,  integrity,  economy,  prop- 
er dress  and  correct  deportment 

INDUSTRIAL 

They  secured  introduction  of  col- 
ored men  and  women  in  42  places  of 
employment  hither-to  closed  to  them. 

Placed  3,897  persons  in  jobs. 

Placed  three  men  as  welfare  work- 
ers in  industrial  plants. 

Held  shop  meetings  and  group 
meetings  of  industrial  workers  to 
stabilize  labor  and  increase  its  ef- 
ficiency. 

Investigated  extent  of  employment 
and  efficiency  of  service  of  colored 
men  in  industry  in  Cleveland  as  a 
basis  for  practical  work. 

Formed  an  organization  of  colored 
foremen  and  key-men  in  large  indus- 
trial plants  to  discuss  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  and  to  work  to  allay  in- 
dustrial unrest  and  reduce  labor- 
turnover. 

Adjudicated  differences  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  and  settled  one 
strike. 

Conferred  ^th  employers  in  effort 
to  secure  new  opportunities  in  indus- 
try for  colored  people. 

HOUSING 

They  conducted  a  Room  Registra- 
tion Bureau  which  supplied  358  per- 
sons with  well  furnished  inspected 
rooms  in  approved  surroundings. 
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Adjudicated     differences     between  and  ^idance  of  67  persons  referred 

landJords  and  tenants    on    questions  by  them  to  the  Association,  provided 

involving  rents,  repair  of  houses  and  them  with  employment  and  homes  in 

care  of  property.  new  environments. 

Co-operated  with     the     Municipal  tt                 •     ■•  ..     o.    .  ,  ^ 

Anti-Rent  Profiteering  Committee  luid  "^''?  organized  the  Social  Service 

United  States  Housing     Bureau     in  ^P^d-^able  composed  of  colored  so- 

preventing  rent  profiteering.  cial  workers  from  every  field  in  order 

mrAY-ru  ^^  ^^"^  ^  medium  of  exchange  for 

mu       X.        ***'A^TH  matters  of  mutual    interest    and    to 

They  have  conducted  health  meet-  make  for  greater  efficiency  of  service, 

lugs  to  arouse  th  ecommunity  to  the  „              ,  ,.      ^,     ^^ooa 

necessity  of    preventing  unnecessary  ,  ^^  ^//^^^  directly,  12,864  persons 

sickness,  baby  saving  and  sanitation  "^"^^  ^^®  P^  ^^^  y^- 

and  to     acquaint     new-comers    with  THE  OFFICE  RECORD 

agencies  existing  for  their  relief,  and  January  Ist  to  November  Ist,  1919 

distributed  three  thousand  pieces  of  Personal  Calls  to  the  Office  ....8742 

he^th  literature  ^^1^  ^^^j^^    gggo 

Have  arranged  a  round-table  con-     j^.^males  called   2052 

ference  of    representatives     of     the     persons  for  work    4318 

Board  of  Health  and  colored  physi-     persons  placed   3510 

cians  and  nurses  to  promote  health     j^ales  placed    2526 

among  the  colored  people.  Females  placed    984 

DELINQUENCY  Calls  for  help  1293 

They  co-operated  with  the  Probation     Calls  filled  1163 

Officer  of  the  Municipal   Court,  the     Cases  handled  1047 

Parole   Officers   of  the   Warrensville     Conferences  held 1648 

Work  House,  the  Mansfield  Beforma-  And  the  work  still  goes  forward  with 

tory  and  the  Courts  in  the  oversight  increasing  power. 

^    «    « 

nSK  UNIVERSITY— A  SCHOOL  WITH  HIGH  STANDARDS 

THIS  university  was  first  made  American  Missionary  Association  aid- 
famous  by  the  jubilee  songs  ed  by  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid 
(the  plantation  melodies)  Commission.  The  school  was  opened 
which  were  introduced  to  the  world  for  students  in  January,  1866,  in  the 
through  the  original  jubilee  singers.  TJnited  States  army  barracks.  With 
To  those  who  have  not  carefully  fol-  a  university  name,  it  was  not  a  uni- 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  school,  it  re-  ^ersity  nor  a  college, ;  but  the  name 
mains  celebrated  for  having  introduc-  was  prophetic.  In  recent  years,  the 
ed  to  the  public  the  inimitable  folV  institution  assumed  independence  un- 
sung of  the  American  Negro,  but  to  der  the  direction  of  trustees,  though 
the  careful  student  of  educational  in-  it  retains  a  close  filial  relationship 
stitutions  Pisk  University  bids  fair  through  trustees  with  the  American 
to  lift  itself  out  of  the  ranks  of  mere-  Missionary  Association.  At  the  begin- 
ly  famous  or  celebrated  schools  and  ning,  it  was  the  distinct  purpose  to 
10  enter  a  class  of  colleges  that  are  establish  for  the  colored  people  of  the 
eminent  because  they  maintain  South  an  institution  that  should  ade- 
slandards  of  education  that  are  rela-  quately  provide  for  them  the  advan- 
tively  of  the  highest  type  and  which  lages  of  Christian  education  to  what- 
they  are  ever  consciously  striving  to  ever  extent  the  capacity  of  the  race 
raise.  should  in  the  future  demand.  This 
Fisk  University  was  founded  in  Oc-  distinctly  announced  purpose  has  been 
tober,  1865,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ever  held  to  since.    To  found  a  gen- 
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JUBILEE   HALL,   FISK  UNIVERSITY 


nine  co-educational  college  and  to 
thoroughly  establish  among  the  col- 
ored people  the  conviction  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  patient,  long  con- 
tinued, exact,  severe  and  comprehen- 
sive work  in  education  in  preparation 
for  large  responsibilities  in  life  was 
declared  to  be  its  true  mission.  Solid, 
radical  and  permanent  results  have 
been  sought  in  all  the  courses  of  col- 
lege study,  ever  looking  forward  to 
the  full  reahty  of  the  university 
name.  Fisk  is  a  school  of  possibilities 
to  widen  the  intellectual  horizon  more 
and  more,  and  not  only  to  discipline 
the  mind,  but  also  to  cultivate  it. 

Nashville,  the  home  of  the  univer- 
sity, a  beautiful  city  in  the  old  state 
of  Tennessee,  is  proud  of  its  history, 
and  is  loyal  to  its  institutions.  So 
central  is  it  to  the  field  served  by  the 
university  that  48  per  cent  of  the 
nine  million  colored  people  in  the 
South  are  \<^ithin  twelve  hours  of  Fisk 
by  train.  Indeed,  the  geographical 
centre  of  Negro  population  in  the 
United  States  is  within  125  miles  of 
Nashville.  It  is  not  singular,  there- 
fore, that  Fisk  is    now    overcrowded 


with  students.  There  are  264  in  the 
strictly  college  department.  Three 
hundred  students  who  applied  could 
rot  be  admitted  for  lack  of  room.  Our 
effort  is  to  give  the  best  of  education 
both  through  the  organization  of  the 
work  and  the  time  of  the  university 
for  the  best  achievement  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  school  runs  throughout  the 
year,  the  time  being  divided  into  four 
terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  stu- 
dent as  a  rule  concentrates  upon 
three  subjects  at  a  time,  reciting  in 
each  subject  five  times  a  week.  Two 
hours  of  study  at  least  are  expected 
for  each  hour  of  recitation.  For  the 
liealth  of  the  student,  careful  train- 
ing in  hygiene  is  given,  and  physical 
exercises  and  recreation  are  required 
six  days  in  a  week  through  the 
Sophomore  year.  It  is  an  earnest, 
strenuous  life  and  is  intended  for 
those  who  sincerely  wish  a  thorough 
education  which  will  prepare  them  for 
all  the  demands  of  educative  life  any- 
where. In  the  purpose  to  be  honest 
with  the  students,  they  are  classified 
and  reclassified  until  they  are  where 
they  can  do  what  is  to  their  best  pos- 
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sible  advantage.  After  the  first  six 
weeks  of  testing,  this  beginning  year, 
some  75  students  were  found  unable 
to  continue  to  advantage  in  at  least 
one  subject.  By  dropping  that,  they 
were  enabled  to  do  better  work  than 
the  others.    The  object  of  the  univer- 


sity is  the  best  of  opportunity  for  the 
best  of  wrork  for  the  best  capable  of 
students. 

The  sunnner  school  to  be  opened 
next  June  will  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  who  cannot  at- 
tend at  other  periods  of  the  year. 


^    ^    ^ 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE 


WHERE  is  Talladega  College! 
It  is  midway  between  Mary- 
land and  Texas,  a  little  north 
of  the  center  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
a  strategic  position.  It  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  700  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
healthful  and  picturesque,  nestling  as 
it  does  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  It  is  near  the 
center  of  the  N^gro  population  of  the 
United  States  and  easily  accessible 
from  all  directions. 

Why  is  Talladega  College!  Be- 
cause of  the  guiding  Providence  of 
God.  In  November  1865,  fifty-six 
BYeedmen  met  in  Mobile  to  consider 
the  obligation  growing  out  of  their 
emancipation.  The  two  of  this  num- 
ber from  Talladega  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  their  duties  toward 
"education  and' religion.'*  Returning 
to  their  homes  they  encouraged  the 


erection  of  a  school  house  and  the 
employment  of  a  teacher.  At  this 
time  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation has  had  its  attention  turned  to 
this  movement  and  to  an  abandoned 
but  desirable  school  property  then  of- 
fered for  sale.  It  came  to  pass  that 
within  two  years  after  the  Mobile 
convention  was  held,  "the  little 
school  in  the  valley'*  was  superseded 
by  one  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pu- 
l}ils,  assembled  in  the  newly  purchas- 
ed and  reconstructed  building  which 
his  been  known  ever  since  as  "Swayne 
Hall."  For  more  than  fifty  years 
the  guiding  spirit  of  God  has  been 
manifest  in  the  enlargement  and 
growing  influence  of  this  school  en- 
gaged in  the  christian  education 
of  the  Negro.  Since  Freedom 
the  Negro  has  increased  in  pop- 
ulation     from      four      millions     to 
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twelve  millions.  He  has  shown  his 
diligence  and  his  ability  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  property.  Thousands  of 
his  children  are  in  school.  Many 
hundreds  have  become  teachers, 
preachers,  dentists,  doctors,  lawyers, 
'  merchants  and  business  men,  but  mil- 
lions are  still  illiterate.  Northern 
philanthropists  have  given  their 
money  and  have  sent  their  choicest 
sons  and  daughters  into  the  south  to 
train  the  Negro  to  a  larger  life  and 
a  future  of  hope,  but  the  brother  in 
black  still  greatly  needs  the  help  of 
the  Brother  in  white,  and  for  genera- 
tions will. 

What  is  Talladega  College  t  An  in- 
stitution of  christian  learning  which 
seeks  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  the 
**life  that  now  is''  as  well  as  for  the 
''life  which  is  to  come.'  '  It  seeks  to 
do  this  through  the  following  depart- 
ments— Theological,  Collegiate,  be- 
ginning with  the  Preparatory,  Qrades. 
Its  curriculum  includes  Music,  Agri- 
culture, Wood  and  Iron  working. 
Nurse  Training,  Domestic  Science, 
Business  Administration  and  Journal- 
ism. 

The  college  has  property  and  en- 
do\rment  aggregating  $600,000. 
which  includes  twenty-two  buildings 
and  700  acres  of  land.  More  than  six 


hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  annually 
under  the  care  of  forth  teachers  and 
oiBcers.  With  a  Negro  population  in 
Alabama  alone  of  about  a  million, 
Talladega  College  is  the  only  insti- 
tution in  the  entire  state  where  color- 
ed youth  may  receive  full  college  train- 
ing. Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  have  been  trained  here  for  the 
Christian  Ministry.  Three  hundred 
have  been  give^  Njormal  diplomas. 
Over  one  hundred  have  graduated 
from  the  College  Department.  Sixty 
of  our  students  have  entered  univer- 
sities for  added  instruction  and  for 
professional  training. 

Surely  Talladega  College,  in  furni- 
shing leadership  for  the  uplift  of  the 
race,  is  vindicating  its  right  to  be.  In 
colleges  and  academies,  in  pulpits 
near  and  far  our  graduates  as  doctors, 
lawyers  and  experts  in  various  lines 
are  making  large  contributions  to- 
ward the  permanent  solving  of  the 
race  problem.  The  influence  of  Talla- 
dega College  upon  both  races  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  good  will  in 
these  times  of  racial  unrest  was  never 
more  in  evidence  than  at  the  present 
time.  We  bespeak  the  continued  sym- 
pathy and  material  encouragement  of 
those  who  are  able  to  take  part  in  this 
compelling  service. 


«    «    « 


TILJLOTSON  COLLEGE,   AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


FOR  nearly  thirty  years  Tillot- 
son  College  has  sent  forth  a 
clear  and  steady  light.  Its 
enrollment  has  never  been  lai^e,  not 
often  going  beyond  two  hundred 
students,  but  it  has  stood  resolutely 
for  the  best  in  education  and  culture, 
and  labored  for  those  qualities  that 
make  a  strong  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Through  appropriations 
of  the  Association  by  which  it  was 
founded  and  under  which  its  work  is 
carried  forward,  the  generosity  of 
friends  and  the  moderate  payments 
of  students  for  expenses,  it  has  fur- 
nished a  working  equipment,  added 
some  buildings  and  striven  to  main- 
tain a  high  position  in  the  education 


of  the  colored  race.  Its  influence  has 
been  largely  felt.  The  Christian 
workers  who  have  been  its  teachers 
have  molded  and  inspired  lives  that 
have  gone  forth  to  service  and  Chris- 
tian leadership  throughout  the  great 
southwest.  Tillotson  has  won  high 
respect  and  a  name  tenderly  and  wide- 
ly loved. 

Today  Tillotson  College  stands  for 
the  same  sterling  qualities  that  hav^ 
given  it  character  from  the  first ;  bat, 
as  conditions  change,  so  new  condi- 
tions must  be  met  by  corresponding 
change.  In  close  accord  with  leading 
theories  in  education.  Industrial 
Training  is  more  and  toore  demanded ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Negro 
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has  gone  forward  from  9  period  of 
educational  childhood  to  one  of  ma- 
turer  capability  and  development, 
and  is  prepared,  in  larger  measure, 


COOPER  HALL 

to  take  up  higher  studies.  To  both  of 
these  conditions  Tillotson  responds. 

In  all  its  general  courses  below  the 
collegiate  grade.  Industrial  Training 
ligures  largely.  Among  the  rooms  of 
greatest  interest  is  6ne  in  the  bojs* 
industrial  building,  where  class  by 
class  gathers  about  the  benches,  and 
the  careful  hand,  with  wood  and  tool, 
follows  the  model  that  the  mind  has 
wrought;  or  those  in  Allen  Hail, 
where  busy  girls,  with  close  precis- 
ion, fit  the  neat  garments  and  ply  the 
dainty  needle,  or,  working  problems 
of  economy  aiid  health,  measure  the 
foods  and  cook  delicious  dishes.  The 
student  is  taught  well  the  useful  art, 
but  trained  no  less  in  thought  and 
moral  habit. 

Tillotson  College  offers  a  full  col- 
legiate education.  Although  the  com- 
mon branches,  the  normal-  and  prep- 
aratory courses  and  its  strong  music 
and     industrial     departments    claim 


much  the  greater  part  of  its  instruc- 
tion, it  cherishes  a  larger  vision,  and 
is  pushing  vigorously  the  collegiate 
ideal. 

Thus  through  the  years  this  college, 
founded  in  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
has  taught  the  poor  and  lowly  and 
shed  afar  its  gentle  light  of  consecrat- 
ed knowledge,  a  living  lesson  of  what 
a  Christian  school  should  be.  No  one 
can  gather  up  and  measure  the 
beauty  of  its  service,  the  largeness 
of  its  blessing.  Yet  something  has 
been  lacking.  With  all  its  vantage 
ground,  with  many  cherished  gifts 
from  generous  hearts,  with  the  devo- 


ALLEN  HALL 

tion  of  many  faithful  teachers,  with 
longing  and  endeavor  to  grow  in 
strength  and  influence  manyfold,  the 
means  have  not  sufSced  to  grasp  ma- 
terial greatness,  and  so  fulfil  the  vis- 
ion of  its  founders.  Its  life  has  been 
a  struggle,  yet,  rich  in  giving  its  best, 
it  is  holding  on  to-day  with  resolu- 
tion and  with  confidence.  Yes,  it  is 
growing,  and,  with  new  courage, 
reaching  out  to  use  in  full  the  strength 
of  its  commanding  place  and  honored 
history. 


«    «    « 


FROM  THE  RYDER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL, 
HUMACAO,  PORTO  RICP 


IN  this  winter  season  while  perjij^ps 
the  snow  is  falling  and  the  cold 
wind  blowing  in  the  North,  let  us 
take  a  peep  into  one  of  our  little  home 
mission  fields  in  Porto  Bico.  How 
different  we  will  find  everything 
there — ^no  snow,  no  cold  weather,  all 
warmth  and  sunshine  and  clear,  blue 
skies.     Even  the  cool  nights  would 


give  you  no  i^ea  that  it  is  winter.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  to  re- 
mind us  of  our  homes  except  in  the 
homes  of  a  comparatively  few  Amer- 
icans and  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
churches.  The  Porto  Ricans,  and  m 
fact  all  Spanish  speaking  people,  cel- 
ebrate the  sixth  day  of  January 
which  they  call   Three  Kings  Day. 
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It  is  the  day  when  the  three  wise  men 
carried  their  gifts  to  the  Child  Jesus. 
They  do  not  have  any  Ohritsmas  tree, 
but  they  celebrate  the  event  in  other 
ways.  The  children  expect  to  find 
their  gifts  under  their  beds,  and  all, 
young  and  old,  must  have  a  new  dress 
for  this  holiday.  But  now  let  us  look 
into  the  hospital  at  Humacao  which 
is  supported  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  You  know  its 
name  so  well— The  Ryder  Memorial. 
Do  you  see  that  hammock  which  a 
dozen  men  have  just  brought!  They 
walked  fifteen  miles  over  the  hills 
carrying  a  very  sick,  aged  lady,  the 
mother  of  one  of  them.  Certainly,  we 
cannot  send  them  back  without  help- 
ing her.  We  find  that  this  dear  old 
soul,  bare  footed  and  poorly  clothed, 
has  been  suffering  a  long  time,  not 
able  to  send  for  a  doctor.  She  has 
grown  worse  and  worse  until  it  seemed 
as  though  she  could  not  live,  but  the 
medical  missionary  finds  that  it  is  a 
case  of  hook  worm  disease,  so  common 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  knows  that  if  she 
will  take  the  medicine  as  directed  aft- 
er six  or  eight  weekly  visits  she 
should  be  a  well  woman  again.  The 
men  are  greatly  encouraged,  and  go 
away  smiling. 

Among  the  crowd  gathered  on  the 
clinic  porch,  we  see  a  little  boy  whose 
face  is  fearfully  swollen.  We  find 
that  he  lives  away  out  in  the  country. 


and  could  not  come  alone,  and  his 
father  had  to  work  every  ^y.  Today 
they  have  come  to  have  his  bad  teeth 
extracted  which  have  ached  so  hard 
and  kept  him  uwake  nights  for  a  week 
or  more."  -  • 

Here  again  is  a  blind  woman  who 
has  learned  at  the  hospital  that  she 
can  have  two  cataracts  removed  and 
go  back  able  to  see.  She  has  come  with 
what  little  money  she  can  get  togeth- 
er, and  wishes  to  be  operated  upon 
tomorrow,  so  after  her  son  sees  her 
comfortably  fixed  in  a  clean,  white 
bed  such  as  she  has  never  laid  ou 
before,  he  takes  her  little  horse  back 
to  his  home.  He  will  come  in  a  few 
days  to  see  how  she  is  getting  on,  and 
take  her  to  her  home  in  ten  days  or 
two  weeks. 

In  the  wards,  we  will  find  little 
girls  in  with  the  women  and  boys  in 
the  men's  wards,  but  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  those  in  charge  are  expect- 
ing soon  to  have  a  children's  ward,  as 
some  of  the  good  women  of  Ohio 
have  pledged  the  money  to  build  it. 
How  happy  the  little  sick  ones  will  be 
10  have  a  nice,  sunny  room  by  them- 
selves apart  from  the  suffering  men 
and  women,  with  new  white  cribs, 
small  chairs,  and  a  chance  to  play 
when  they  are  convalescing. 

With  all  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
New!  Year. 


«    «    « 


OUR  CALIFORNIA  ORIENTAL  MISSION  FRUITAGE 


REV.  M.  Furuya  was  converted  in 
our  Los  Angeles  Japanese 
Mission  many  years  ago.  He 
returned  last  year  to  Japan,  as  so 
many  other  Japanese  educated  and 
trained  in  this  country  have  done.  He 
has  just  been  sent  out  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Japan  to  the  Marshall  Islands 
which  have  been  taken  over  from  Ger- 
many by  Japan.  The  missionary 
work  in  these  islands  was  formerly 
under  the  American  Board.     When 


Germany  seized  control  of  the  islands, 
the  German  missionaries  took  charge. 
Mow  the  islands  captured  by  Japan, 
the  Japanese  government  asked  the 
Japanese  Congregational  churches  to 
continue  the  former  missionary  work 
of  the  American  Board,  and  this  ener- . 
getic  and  efScient  Christian  Japanese 
product  of  the  Oriental  mission  work 
of  the  A.  M.  A.  in  California  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Congregational  mission 
work  in  these  remote  Marshall 
Islands. 
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We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  November  and  for  the 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  November  30th. 

RECEIPTS   FOR   NOVEMBER 


ChurchM 

§SS^ 

Women's 

SOOlttiM 

Other 
Socle 
tiee 

T.  P. 
8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
qaU 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL. 

191S 
1919 

7.449  9S 
10.067.03 

826.13 

368  23 

2,367.10 
3.311.67 

'6.00 

46.11 
50.78 

10,178.27 
13,802.71 

2.386  06 
3,384.15 

12.664  32 
17,186.86 

6.234.42 
9,687.82 

18,798.74 
26.774.68 

Inc. 

2.617.10 

43.10 

964.67 

6.00 


4.67 

3.624.41 

998.10 

4,622.64 

3,363.40 

7.976.94 

RECEIPTS  TWO   MONTHS   TO    NOVEMBER   30 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Chnrchee 

SundiiT 
Schools 

Women's 
Soaletlee 

Other 
8«:le 
Uee 

T.P. 
8.C. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
valt 

TOTAL 

Lecaclet 

TOTAL 

1918 
1919 

13.983.15 
17.498.79 

888  69 

643.62 

3,944.96 
6,698.36 

'6  00 

100  41 
42  21 

18,426.11 
23,787  98 

969.00 
1,601.06 

19,396.11 
26.2890) 

12.588  32 
18,065  88 

31.983  43 
43,364  92 

Inc. 
Dec 

3,616.64 

266.03 

1,663.40 

6.00 

'"iVlio 

6,361.87 

632.06 

6,893.93 

6.477.66 

11.371.49 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


• 
Chnrches 

SundiT 
Schools 

Women's 
SooleUet 

Other 
Socle 
Uee 

Y.  P. 

S.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
nals 

TOTAL 

Legiclee 

TOTAL 

1918 

668.75 
880.11 

167.89 
191.88 

476.88 
664.86 

20.00 
96.00 

1,206.97 
1.172.84 

4.688  50 
7,716.88 

6,895  47 
8.888.72 

6.895.47 

1919 

8.888.72 

lae. 

• ••••••••• 

mm 

8S.M 

79.08 

76.00 

8.027.38 

2.993  25 

2.993.26 

Dee. 

34.13 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  TWO  MONTHS  TO  NOVEMBER  30. 


RECEIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-'H> 

Increase 

Deeresae 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations    

Desifirnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

131,988.43 
6,896.47 

48.864.92 
8.888.72 

11,871.49 
2.993.25 

:n::::::::: 

TOTAL    REcApTS    FWO    MONTHS    

$37,878.90 

62,243.^ 

14.364.74 

FORM   OF   A    BEQUEST 

**1  ^ve  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL    GIFTS 
Anticipated   bequests  are   received   on    the   Conditional   Gift   plan;    the   Association 
asreelng  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.     For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Assocla- 
Hon. 
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Seventy-five  years  ago  our  church  was  organized  at  Oregon  City,  the  first 
church  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  fitting  celebration  was  recently  held 
commemorating  the  event. 

«    «    « 

Are  you  studying  Christian  Americanization  t  If  so,  you  need  the  Con- 
gregational Supplement  which  tells  of  the  Congregational  work  among  our 
foreign  bom  citizens.    Send  for  it.    Price  twenty  cents. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  P.  W.  Jones,  formerly  pastor  of  City  Park  Church,  Denver,  more 
recently  with  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Missionary  in  Colorado  and  is  at  work. 

«    «    « 

Kev.  A.  J.  Monool,  of  Holdingford,  Minnesota,  has  been  released  for  six 
months  to  go  to  Siberia  as  chaplain  among  the  Czechoslovak  soldiers.  His 
wife  will  care  for  the  pulpit  during  his  absence. 

«    «    « 

Every  home  missionary  can  be  a  booster  for  a  club  for  The  American 
Missionary.  It  takes  but  little  eflfort  to  secure  a  fine  list  of  subscribers. 
Five  thousand  of  our  six  thousand  churches  do  not  take  the  magazine.  Hurry 
up  with  your  list  for  1920,  as  great  things  are  ahead. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  Malcolm  Dana,  Director  of  Rural  Work,  is  in  Colorado,  assisting 
Rev.  James  P.  Walker  at  Collbran  in  developing  comprehensive  plans  K>r  a 
community  center  and  larger  parish.  The  activities  of  the  church  will  reach 
the  entire  valley,  including  about  ten  school  districts. 

«    «    « 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Council  on  the  forward  move- 
ment recently  met  in  Chicago  and  among  other  things  formally  adopted  the 
name,  ** Congregational  World  Movement."  One  of  the  most  important  actions 
taken  was  the  decision  that  the  drive  in  the  spring  of  1920  in  connection  with 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  one  year  pledges. 
Rev.  Herman  P.  Swartz,  D.D.,  was  elected  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Move- 
ment. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  William  S.  Beard  has  been  leading  the  remarkably  successful  Cam- 
paign in  Connecticut  for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  We  had  anticipated 
fiiat  he  would  return  about  the  first  of  the  year,  as  he  is  sorely  missed  at  head- 
quarters. Now  comes  the  request  that  he  be  loaned  to  head  the  drive  for  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  in  Oregon  and  Washington  during  six  weeks  begin- 
ning about  January  1st.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  has  loaned  many 
ministers  throughout  the  country  to  thia  Fund  and  is  glad  to  assist  by  releas- 
ing Secretary  Beard  for  this  important  task. 
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•THE  COMPELLING  MOTIVE." 

By  Rev.  Frank  L,  Moored  Secretary  of  Missions 


WHAT  holds  the  home  mission- 
ary to  his  taskt  A  survey 
of  the  constantly  changing 
yet  fairly  constant  army  of  men  com- 
missioned by  our  National  and  State 
Societies  shows  that  we  send  forth  an- 
nually in  the  neighborhood  of  1,700 
men  for  this  home  missionary  work. 
Changes  are  constantly  taking  place, 
yet  the  work  goes  forward  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  stability.  No  one 
of  these  men  is  compelled  to  remain 
at  his  post.  Our  simple  organization 
makes  it  easy  for  men  to  come  and  go, 
yet  surveyed  from  year  to  year  this 
army  of  workers  presents  a  fairly 
solid  front. 

We  classify  the  task  to  which  these 
men  have  set  themselves.  We  talk 
about  home  missions  on  the  frontier 
and  in  the  rural  field,  in  the  city  and 
among  the  foreign-bom,  but  when  we 
survey  each  field  minutely  we  discov- 
er that  the  various  groups  will  not 
stay  classified.  The  churches  in  a 
given  region  will  not  all  fit  into  the 
same  mold.  A  rural  church  in  Con- 
necticut, Michigan  or  Wisconsin  can- 
not be  compared  to  what  is  called  a 
rural  church  in  Oregon,  Idaho  or 
Montana.  In  one  rural  church  there 
are  traditions  which  run  back  direct- 
ly to  New  England  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  In  such  a  church  Plymouth 
Rock  is  an  asset.  But  there  iare  men 
K)mmissioned  by  our  Society  who 
never  refer  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  to  many  of  our  members  the  name 
Plymouth  Rock  suggests  a  variety  of 
speckled  hens.  I  once  made  an  ad- 
dress in  a  home  mission  church,  in 
which  I  spent  a  quarter  of  my  time 
telling  the  story  of  the  Mayflower,  of 
beginnings  in  New  England,  and  the 
influence  of  the  early  Congregational 
churches  on  our  national  life.  After- 
ward I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  membership  of  that 
Congregational  church  had  come 
from  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  the  beginnings  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  this  country   of   course 


meant  comparatively  little   to   them. 

The  tasks  confronting  the  home 
missionary  are  so  varied  and  perplex- 
ing that  they  are  enough  to  task  the 
ingenuity,  patience,  resourcefulness 
and  energy  of  any  man.  It  is  not  un- 
common at  all  to  hear  a  man  who  has 
served  a  home  missionary  church  and 
later  found  himself  pastor  of  a  large 
going  organization  in  town  or  city, 
say  that  the  easiest  work  he  had  ever 
done  was  the  largest  and  best  organ- 
ized. His  hardest  problems  were 
those  of  some  little  mission  field. 

Our  home  missionary  work  during 
the  past  century  has  been  honored  by 
the  leadership,  at  some  time  during 
their  experience,  of  many  of  our 
greatest  preachers,  administrators  and 
leaders.  In  the  small  church  they  ac- 
quired the  tact  and  diplomacy,  the 
courage  and  patience,  which  made 
their  later  work  possible. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  bearing  the  com- 
mission of  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety are  not  honored  by  the  church 
as  they  should  be.  Too  often  a  man 
who  has  served  all  his  life  in  some 
hard  missionary  field  goes  back  to  his 
old  home  church,  finds  his  place  in  a 
seat  near  the  door  or  under  the  gal- 
lery, and  slips  away  without  being 
seen  or  heard.  The  memberdiip  of 
such  a  church  considers  that  his  life 
has  been  a  failure.  He  has  served 
only  home  missionary  fields.  Such  in- 
cidents make  us  believers  in  **Life 
Commissions  for  Home  Missionar- 
ies,'' with  adequate  pay  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

To  the  foreign  missionary  has  been 
accorded  high  honor  and  justly  so. 
Would  that  we  might  have  a  service 
for  the  home  missionary  equal  in 
solemnity  and  dignity  to  that  of  the 
American  Board  when  commissions 
are  issued  to  a  group  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  starting  across 
the  seas. 

Of  necessity  it  has  seemed  that  the 
only  way  possible  in  the  commission- 
ing of  a  home  missionary  was  to  con- 
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duct  negotiations  by  correspondence 
— more  rarely  by  personal  visits.  Aft- 
er graduating  from  the  seminary,  a 
young  minister  may  turn  his  face  to- 
ward some  special  and  particularly 
difficult  work,  with  no  one  beside  the 
superintendent  to  wish  him  well,  and 
with  little  in  the  circumstances  to 
make  him  feel  the  greatness  and  the 
honor  of  the  work  to  which  he  is  now 
dedicating  his  life. 

But  we  have  not  yet  answered  the 
question,  **What  holds  the  home  mis- 
sionary to  his  task  V '  There  are  many 
things  in  the  home  missionary  task 
that  would  drive  him  from  it. 

First,  there  is  insufficient  support. 
As  a  rule,  the  home  missionary  is 
grievously  underpaid,  and  in  these 
days  he  confronts  steadily  mounting 
prices  with  a  stationary  salary  and  a 
constantly  shrinking  dollar.  How  he 
makes  ends  meet  is  more  than  we  can 
tell.  Taking  specific  cases,  we  find 
that  many  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live 
where  they  can  have  a  garden  and  a 
cow.  But  not  all  are  so  fortunate. 
There  are  regions  where,  far  from 
having  a  garden,  living  conditons  are 
more  difficult  than  in  a  great  city. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  mining 
camps  and  certain  mountain  districts 
in  the  great  West.    ' 

The  problem  is  rendered  still  more 
acute  when  there  are  children  in  the 
home,  and  the  question  of  their  edu- 
cation presses.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  slip  out  to  other  occupations 
and  try  their  hand  at  all  sorts  of 
things  in  order  to  attain  the  desired 
end. 

During  the  difficult  days  just  past, 
we  have  one  home  missionary  whose 
son,  fifteen  years  of  age,  during  the 
summer  vacation  drove. an  automobile 
truck  and  hauled  coal,  work  far  too 
hard  for  one  of  his  years.  Another 
sent  his  daughter  into  a  department 
store  where  the  wage  was  all  too  small. 
Still  another  sent  his  young  children 
to  the  beet  fields,  where  instead  of  the 
play  that  should  have  been  their  lot 
in  the  growing  years,  they  were  com- 
pelled during  the  long  hours  of  the 
day  to  toil  at  the  hardest  kind  of 


work,  but  it  was  the    only    way    to 
make  ends  meet. 

More  difficult  still  is  the  lot  of  the 
home  missionary  whose  children  have 
reached  and  are  passing  the  school  age 
and  are  not  able  to  attend.  These  ^ 
are  not  isolated  cases,  for  as  we 
think  of  the  wide  field,  home  after 
home  rises  in  memory  where  problems 
such  as  these  and  more  difficult  still 
have  been  endured.  There  is  also  the 
isolation.  In  this  far-flung  line 
stretching  across  our  country  from 
Florida  to  Alaska,  there  are  many 
places  where  for  months  at  a  time  the 
home  missionary  rarely  meets  anoth- 
er minister.  Because  of  inadequate 
salary  he  lacks  books  and  magazines, 
and  because  he  must  do  all  of  the 
work  of  the  church,  including  that  of 
the  janitor,  he  lacks  leisure  to  read 
and  study. 

So  we  ask  again,  **What  holds  the 
home  missionary  to  his  task?'*  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  briefly 
put  as  follows.  It  need  hardly  be 
stated  that  the  fundamental  reason  is 
the  same  for  all.  He  has  heard  the 
great  commission  to  '*go  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  ervery  creature."  But 
to  the  true  home  missionary  the  call 
comes  strongest  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

I.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
pelling motive  in  home  missions  is 
the  call  to  the  heroic.  At  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  went 
back  to  Chicago  Seminary  to  com- 
plete his  course.  He  had  entered  as 
a  private  and  risen  steadily  from  one 
position  of  responsibility  to  another, 
until  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  bore 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  graduated.  He  then  sent 
word  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
that  he  desired  to  be  sent  to  the  hard- 
est and  the  neediest  field  in  the 
United  States.  They  sent  him  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  There  he  or- 
ganized a  church,  built  a  house  of  wor- 
ship and  began  the  work  of  establish- 
ing religious  foundations  in  what  was 
then  the  wildest  and  most  boisterous 
frontier  city  of  the  entire  West.  He 
and  his  wife  built  a  parsonage  almost 
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entirely  with  their  own  hands.  The 
house  is  standing  to-day.  After  two 
years  of  laber,  Dr.  Davis  heard  the 
call  to  go  to  Japan,  where  for  forty 
years  he  rendered  heroic  service  in 
the  mission  field.  It  was  the  call  of  a 
great  need. 

So  all  through  the  history  of  our 
home  missionary  work,  the  great  need 
has  urged  men  on.  The  neglected, 
the  far-away,  has  acted  as  a  Macedo- 
nian cry.  Our  hearts  are  stirred  as  we 
realize  the  abandon  with  which  men 
have  thrown  themselves  into  the  home 
missionary  cause.  The  minister  and 
his  wife  make  their  home  among  a 
group  of  people — it  matters  little 
where,  whether  in  the  needy  section  of 
a  great  city  or  on  the  remote  fron- 
tier. Immediately  there  grow  up  the 
warmest  of  personal  relations  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  valued  ex- 
periences of  life.  They  get  interested 
in  particular  children,  in  a  class  of 
neglected  boys  and  girls.  Hardest  of  * 
all,  but  most  compelling  and  perplex- 
ing, they  discover  parents  who  have 
little  care  for  their  children,  who 
themselves  hold  low  ideals. 

We  hear  much  of  those  ministers 
who  shift  from  place  to  place;  we 
hear  little  of  those  who  remain  at 
their  task  year  after  year.  That 
pastor  who  has  really  experienced  the 
joy  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  homes 
that  have  been  isolated  and  deprived 
of  the  spiritual  touch  which  comes 
from  the  visit  of  a  true  minister,  has 
experienced  some  of  the  richest  joys 
that  earth  can  yield.  The  home  mis- 
sionary's life  becomes  rich  in  mem- 
ory. He  can  look  back  upon  many  .i 
home  where,  were  he  permitted,  he 
could  go  to-day  and  find  the  warmest 
kind  of  welcome"  I  have  in  mind,  in 
particular,  one  home  seventy-five 
mi'es  from  a  railroad,  across  the 
ranges  in  Colorado.  With  the  home 
missionary  on  that  field,  I  drove  to- 
ward that  house  one  hot  summer  day 
just  as  the  sun  was  dipping  toward 
the  western  peaks.  We  saw  children 
playing  near  the  flat-roofed  adobe 
cabin.  Then  the  father  and  mother 
apeared.     We  received  the  warmest 


kind  of  a  welcome  and  I  noticed  how 
the  two  little  boys,  perhaps  eight  and 
ten  years  of  age,  followed  their  min- 
ister about  as  he  took  care  of  his  team 
and  walked  through  the  garden  and 
into  the  orchard  near  by.  That  fath- 
er and  mother,  both  educated  people 
who  had  had  the  privileges  of  reUg- 
ious  services  in  a  city  across  the 
range,  counted  the  visits  of  the  min- 
ister as  simply  invaluable  in  helping 
their  children  to  form  the  right 
ideals.  The  pull  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection was  so  strong  in  that  frontier 
community  that  no  one  can  estimate 
the  value  they  set  upon  the  visits  of 
this  home  missionary.  Their  little 
church  could  not  exist  were  it  not  for 
the  Society  which  had  sent  him  there. 
About  them  were  settlers  representing 
many  types  of  character,  but  among 
them  all  there  were  only  a  few  who 
placed  a  real  value  upon  matters  of 
religion.  Such  a  home  as  that  is 
typical.  It  can  be  found  in  practical- 
ly every  sparsely  settled  section  of  this 
land.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
church  in  that  valley  will  be  self-sup- 
porting within  another  decade.  Pos- 
sibly it  will  always  be  a  home  mis- 
sionary field,  but  it  is  that  type  of 
work  that  calls  the  loudest.  Where 
the  need  is  great,  the  challenge  is 
great.  The  home  missionary  becomes 
the  **seer"  who,  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture, realizes  what  the  church  will 
mean  as  the  seasons  come  and  go. 

Home  missionary  societies  sQways 
wonder  how  it  is  that  men  will  stay 
in  states  where  conditions  are  especi- 
ally undesirable,  where  the  winters 
are  long  and  cold,  or  where  exposure 
to  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter 
is  severe.  Yet,  facing  such  unfavor- 
able conditions,  we  discover  that  there  _ 
is  a  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  home 
missionary  to  the  state  in  which  he 
has  found  his  work.  He  does  not 
readily  break  away.  It  is  the  same 
loyalty  that  was  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  the  Iowa  Band,  and  later 
that  held  the  men  in  the  Washinorton 
and  Montana  bands  faithful  to  their 
tasks.  Such  men  have  repeatedly  re- 
fused calls  to  larger  fields  of  labor. 
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Toiling  through  the  years,  they  have 
built  themselves  into  the  fortunes  of 
the  entire  county  and  state.  Two 
brothers  went  to  a  new  state,  and  aft- 
er investing  their  lives  there  for  sev- 
eral years  one  was  called  to  a  larger 
work  outside.  The  inducements  were 
great  and  the  call  insistent,  ,but  he 
decided  to  remain  on  a  smaller  sal- 
ary in  the  needy  field,  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  one  great  purpose, 
namely,  to  put  his  stamp  upon  a  grow- 
ing state. 

Recently  I  met  a  group  of  ministers 
from  beyond  the  Missouri  River  in 
South  Dakota,  who  have  been  facing 
the  discouragements  and  difficulties 
caused  by  the  severe  and  long-contin- 
ued drought.  These  men,  with  their 
wives,  came  to  the  association  meeting 
with  faces  browned  as  from  many 
days  spent  in  the  scorching  sun.  They 
had  seen  the  water  holes  dry  up,  and 
even  the  springs  had  failed.  Cattle 
had  been  shipped  out  of  the  country, 
and  many  families  had  been  forced  to 
move  away,  yet  not  one  of  these  men 
spoke  of  leaving  his  work.  They  said, 
**If  my  people  ever  needed  me,  they 
need  me  now." 

II.  The  Call  to  the  Heroic  appears 
not  only  when  we  view  the  individual 
fields  but  when  we  get  a  broad  vision 
of  the  task  as  a  whole, 

(1).  Not  every  home  missionary 
goes  up  on  the  mountain  top  and 
views  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  be- 
fore he  selects  his  particular  place  of 
labor;  but  increasingly  in  these  days 
there  are  those  who,  thinking  in 
world  terms,  realize  the  importance  of 
the  whole  mighty  enterprise.  These 
splendid  men  are  bearing  heavy  bur- 
dens without  complaint.  They  are 
seeing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams 
like  prophets  of  old.  They  are  on  the 
lonely  prairies  and  in  the  sordid 
cities.  They  come  from  the  schools 
as  the  young  men  look  out  up- 
on a  world  in  turmoil.  They 
view  the  complexity  of  our  civiliza- 
tion with  its  perplexing  problems  of 
city  life  and  modern  industry.  They 
look  upon  the  changing  world  and  re- 


alize that  unless  its  industrial  and  so- 
cial problems  can  be  solyed  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  the  world  has  no 
hope.  The  members  of  the  Iowa  Band 
looked  upon  a  continent  to  be  ex- 
plored, a  wilderness  to  be  subdued. 
Trails  had  to  be  made  in  the  desert, 
streams  had  to  be  bridged,  and  the 
call  to  the  pioneer  spirit  was  clear 
and  strong.  Why  should  not  home 
missionary  bands  be  organized  today  T 
They  would  look  out  upon  a  nation 
with  problems  even  more  difficult 
than  those  heard  of  old.  The  far-flung 
line  of  our  home  missionary  work  to- 
day constitutes  a  most  challenging 
frontier.  Our  large  and  self-support- 
ing churches  do  not  touch  the  most 
perplexing  problems.  The  church  in 
action  against  the  forces  of  igno- 
rance and  evil  in  all  its  varied  forms 
is  the  church  working  through  its 
missionary  boards. 

The  home  missionary  today  who 
sees  this  larger  task  belieives  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul  that  the  mis- 
sionary post  is  the  outpost  in  a  bat- 
tle that  must  be  won,  that  we  must 
save  America  to  save  the  world. 
He  believes  that  he  is  engaged 
in  the  most  crucial  task  of  this 
or  any  other  day  in  America.  The 
call  of  the  heroic  rings  in  his  soul. 
Responding,  he  offers  himself  for 
home  missionary  work.  It  may  be 
in  an  industrial  center  where  many 
races  meet  and  mingle.  It  may  be  in 
an  isolated  mining  town  of  the  far 
West  or  in  a  mill  town  of  the  rapidly 
changing  South.  Wherever  it  may  be, 
he  feels  himself  a  part  of  the  great 
whole.  He  finds  himself  dealing  with 
a  church,  perhaps,  that  has  small 
vision  and  little  appreciation  of  its 
true  mission.  It  is  his  to  organize  it, 
to  give  it  vision  and  lead  it  to  its 
task. 

(2).  The  Community  Church.  It 
is  hard  to  face  the  difficult  challenge 
unless  there  is  real  hope  of  success. 
When  the  minister  sees  one  after  an- 
other of  the  agencies  of  community 
life  in  the  hands  of  or  being  absorbed 
by  those  who  oppose  a  religious  pro- 
gram, he  despairs.    It  is  at  this  point 
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that  the  community  church  with  its 
broad  appeal,  its  sane  program  and 
its  diverse  activities,  comes  to  his  res- 
cue. Conditions  in  town  and  country 
life  are  rapidly  shifting.  The  com- 
munity church  has  arisen  to  meet  this 
changing  need.  Broad  in  its  appeal, 
democratic,  responding  to  obvious  lo- 
cal need,  such  a  church  may  become  a 
uniting  rather  than  a  divisive  force. 
It  insists  that  the  church  shall  be 
central  in  community  life. 

The  fear  has  often  been  expressed 
that  the  various  activities  of  the  com- 
munity church  will  take  the  place  of 
the  central  message  of  the  pulpit. 
Those  who  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  the  conduct  of  community  en- 
terprises express  no  such  fear.  They 
believe  that  a  renewed  emphasis  up- 
on the  spiritual  values  of  life  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  save  the  world. 
They  believe  also  that  a  broad  appli- 
cation and  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mentals in  religious  education  consti- 
tute the  true  basis  of  character  build- 
ing. They  insist  that  a  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  particular  problems  of 
the  community  in  which  the  church 
is  placed  will  result  in  a  program  of 
activities  that  will  reach  old  and 
young.  The  community  church  is  a 
get  together  movement.  It  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  underlying  democracy 


and  unity  of  all  of  life.  Successfully 
at  work  upon  such  a  program,  how 
can  a  man  fail! 

In  a  sense,  the  community  church 
resembles  what  has  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  been  called  the  institutional 
church,  but  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference. Too  often  the  institutional 
church  was  a  field  in  which  a  staflf  of 
workers  did  things  for  the  people. 
The  real  community  church  is  an  or- 
ganization in  which  people  work  with 
one  another.  There  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  principles  of 
approach. 

Responding,  therefore,  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  difficult  task,  there  has 
arisen  a  new  type  of  home  missionary. 
Because  he  has  a  real  hope  and  pro- 
gram, he  is  full  of  courage,  resource- 
ful. He  rejoices  in  his  task  and  be- 
lieves in  his  opportunity.  He  pos- 
sesses the  spirit  of  the  old  pioneer. 

"Have  the  elder  races  halted, 
Do  they  drop  and  end  their  lesson. 

Wearied  .over  there  beyond  the  seas? 
We  take  up  the  task  eternal » 

And  the  burden  and  the  lesson. 
Pioneers,  oh,  Pioneers! 

"All  the  past  we  leave  behind. 

We  reach  out  upon  a  newer,  mightier 
world,  varied  world; 
Fresh  and  strong  the  world  we  sieze, 

World  of  labor  and  the  march. 

Pioneers,  oh,  Pioneers!" 


«     «     « 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  WORLD  MOVEMENT 


rIE  action  of  the  National 
Council  in  Grand  Rapids  in 
voting  to  raise  fifty  million 
dollars  for  missionary  and  education- 
al purposes  within  the  next  five  years 
laid  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  the 
commission  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  task.  At  the  meeting  of  this 
commission  held  at  Chicago  December 
10th  and  11th,  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers were  present  and  two  full  days 
were  spent  in  the  consideration  of  the 
important  questions  that  came  before 
the  commission.  There  were  present 
pastors  of  churches  east  and  west, 
several  prominent  laymen,^  college 
presidents,  and  ejeciretariea  represent- 


ing the  various  Societies. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  on  the  com- 
mission who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  naming  of  the  goal  of  fifty  miUion 
dollars  at  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting. 
The  denomination  through  its  repre- 
sentatives laid  the  burden  upon  the 
churches.  To  this  commission  has  been 
committed  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Council. 

They  faced  their  task  with  resolu- 
tion and  confidence.  Not  a  man 
among  them  minimized  the  weighti- 
iiess  of  the  responsibilities  which  they 
are  carrying,  but  not  one  was  ready 
to  shirk  the  task  now  it  is  theirs.  The 
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meeting  was  characterized  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  task 
and  by  a  great  faith  that  it  can  be 
done. 

Among  the  important  decisions 
reached  was  that  the  subscriptions  to 
be  secured  in  the  spring  of  1920  in 
conjunction  with  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  before  a  one-year 
budget  only.  It  is  expected  that  ade- 
quate surveys  can  be  ready  by  the 
latter  part  of  1920  or  early  in  1921. 
The  goal  set  for  1920  is  two  million 
dollars  from  the  churches  and  one 
million  dollars  to  be  secured  from  in- 
dividuals for  educational  institutions, 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Board,  for  emergency 
needs  in  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, and  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  loan  fund  of  the  Church  Building 
Society.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  is  under  way  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  not  to  interfere 
with  those  special  campaigns  but  to 
merge  the  Fund  in  the  larger  Move- 
ment by  April  1st,  1920. 

At  the  earliest  moment,  emer- 
gency needs  revealed  by  the  Survey 
Committee  will  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed as  widely  as  possible,  so  that 
the  entire  denomination  may  know 
the  urgency  of  the  present  crisis. 

Material  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Survey  Committee  indicates  the 
seriousness  of  the  task  which  th*^ 
churches  are  facing  and  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  special  appeal.  A  large 
part  of  the  money  to  be  sought  will 
be  absorbed  in  caring  for  work  al- 
ready in  hand.  The  salaries  of  home 
missionaries  must  be  increased  or 
many  of  the  men  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  their  work.  Teachers  in  mis- 
sion schools  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  shrinking  dollar  until  scores  of 
them  are  in  despair.  Church  build- 
ing projects  are  held  up  because  of 
increase  in  cost  of  material.  The 
emergencies  which  the  American 
Board  are  now  facing  are  well  known 
to  all  the  world.  All  feel  that  these 
pressing  needs  simply  must  be  met. 
Several   educational   institutions   are 


already  back  in  the  payment  of 
salaries,  with  no  relief  in  sigh^;.  In 
short,  every  dollar  that  will  be  asked 
for  in  1920  is  desperately  needed.  It 
is  weU  that  the  Council  in  Grand 
Rapids  recognized  the  crisis  and 
launched  out  into  the  deep. 

Among  the  important  questions  de- 
cided at  this  meeting  was  the  one  rel- 
ative to  the  division  of  the  fifty  mil- 
lion dollar  budget.  It  was  the  unan- 
imous opinion  that  the  Pilgrim  Me- 
morial Fund  should  be  brought  to  at 
least  eight  million  dollars,  that 
twenty  million  dollars  should  be  se- 
cured from  individuals  for  education- 
al institutions  and  church  building 
loans,  leaving  twenty-two  million 
dollars  for  current  missionar;^  bud- 
gets to  be  raised  by  the  churches. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  se- 
lection of  a  Secretary  to  head  the 
Movement,  after  most  careful  deliber- 
ation, brought  in  a  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation that  Rev.  Herman  F. 
Swartz,  D.D.,  be  apointed  to  fill  this 
important  place.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  man  could  be  secured  in  the 
entire  fellowship  who  would  be  more 
acceptable. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
act  for  the  commission:  W.  E.  Bell, 
New  Jersey;  G.  L.  Dunham,  Ver- 
mont; L.  T.  Warner,  Connecticut;  C. 
S.  Ward,  New,  York;  William  Knowles 
Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Arthur 
Perry,  Massachusetts;  Charges  S. 
Bates,  New  Hampshire,  Pres.  Mary  E. 
WooUoy,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Willis- 
ton  Walker,  Connecticut ;  Mrs.  Ernest 
A.  Evans,  New  York;  R.  H.  Potter, 
Connecticut ;  Shepherd  Knapp,  Massa- 
sachusetts;  H.  J.  Chidley,  Massachu- 
setts; R.  E.  Brown,  Connecticut;  L. 
T.  Reed,  New  York. 

It  wias  voted  also  that  the  ranking 
secretaries  of  the  mission  boards,  with 
Dr.  Herring  and  Dr.  Fagley,  be 
asked  to  sit  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  advisory  capacity  without 
vote.  The  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
connection  with  the  Midwinter  Meet- 
ing. 
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FOCUSSING  A  COMMUNITY 

By  Rev.  Alfred  Morris  Perry,  Oranhy,  Conn. 


WHERE  do  the  boys  in  your 
town  spend  their  evenings? 
At  home?  Not  if  they  have 
all  the  social  instincts  of  the  normal 
boy.  Where  does  the  bunch  hang 
out?  Is  it  out  behind  the  bam  or  on 
the  porch  of  the  village  store?  And 
the  men — is  there  any  place  for 
them  to  gather  when  working  hours 
are  over,  and  in  the  long  winter 
evenings?  Must  the  store 
serve  them,  too,  or  can  a 
better  place  be  set  aside  to 
which  they  will  naturally 
gravitate,  and  where  they 
will  feel  at  home?  Is  it 
possible  even  to  bring  their 
interests  to  a  focus  about 
the  church? 

This  was  one  among  sev- 
eral like    problems    which 
faced   the   quiet   Connecti- 
cut village  of  Granby,  and 
to  the  solution    of     which 
the    South    Congregational 
Church  has  set  itself.  The 
church     was       established 
nearly  half  a  century  ago 
to  meet  the  problem  of  a 
village  life  all  too  little  af- 
fected by  the  influence  of 
the  mother     church,     two 
miles  distant     and    within 
the     bounds    of      another 
community.    Its  first  house 
of  worship,     too,     was     a 
further  step   in    the     en- 
deavor  to  focus  the   com- 
munity  vision    upon     the 
church  and  the  ideals  for 
which  it  stands.     This  edifice  was  an 
ungainly,    two-story   building,    origi- 
nally the  viUage  academy,  the  lower 
floor  of  which  was    devoted    to    re- 
lig-ioiis  purposes,  while     the     upper 
floor  not  only  contained  a  hall  for 
secular     entertainments    but    housed 
the  village  library  as  well,  while  the 
basement  served  for  the  social  rooms 
and  kitchen    of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Soci- 
ety.   The  service  which  this  building 
rendered  to  the  community    remains 


still  untold,  and  can  only  be  guessed 
from  the  genuine  grief,  which  in  spite 
of  its  lack  of  beauty  and  its  obvious 
inconveniences,  was  felt  all  through 
the  village  when  it  was  burned  to 
the  ground  one  windy  January  after- 
noon three  years  ago.  Yet,  though 
the  blow  fell  heavily,  the  embers 
wore  scarcely  cooled .  ere  church 
and   community  both  were  measuring 


SOUTH    CONGKKGATluNAL    CJirut'll, 
GRANBY,   CONN. 

their  ideals  and  reckoning  up  their  re- 
sources for  another  step  in  the  focus- 
sing of  the  community  life. 

The  village  which  nestles  beneath 
the  stately  elms  of  Granby  Street  is 
not  entirely  rural  in  character,  for 
though  the  principal  occupation  is 
agriculture,  tobacco  being  the  crop 
best  adapted  to  the  light  soil,  there  is 
also  a  suburban  element,  including 
several  sons  of  the  village  who  cling 
to  the  old  home  even  while  profession- 
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aJ   interests  draw  them  daily  to  the 
city.     The  community  of  which  the 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH 

village  and  the  church  are  the  center 
Is  not  large,  embracing    in    addition 
only  a  small  neighborhood  center  a 
mile  to  the  west,  and  another  near 
the  railroad  a  like  distance  eastward, 
scarcely  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
houses,  all  told.     Commer- 
cially, however,  the  village 
is  the  center  of     a     much 
larger  area,  some     six     to 
eight  miles  in  radius,  and 
the  homes  along  the  elm- 
shaded  street    have    much 
of  comfort ;  yet  thero  are 
none    really   wealthy    and 
class  distinctions  are  of  the 
faintest.     The    village  has 
all  modern    improvements, 
including  its     own     water 
supply  and  sewer  system, 
and  electric  stre?t  lighting. 
There     are     no    manufac- 
tories.    Under  local  option 
prohibition   in     the     town 
has  been  enforced  for  near- 
ly two  decades,  and  though 
there  is  a  license  town  but 
three  miles  distant,  moral  conditions 
in  general  are  exeellent.     The  church 
is  not  only  the  sole  religious  institu- 
tion in  the  community,  but  also  the 


strongest  and  most  permanent  organ- 
ization, so  that  upon  it  largely  falls 
the  burden  of  developing 
and  directing  the  common 
life. 

With  such  resources,  not 
greater  than  those  of  many 
another  village,  and  with 
such  a  responsibility  for 
leadership,  the  church 
faced  the  problem  of  re- 
building, bearing  always 
upon  her  heart  the  vision 
of  a  broader  community 
service,  yet  fearful  of  her 
ability  to  fully  supply  the 
growing  needs.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  came 
the  gift  of  a  library  build- 
ing to  be  erected  as  a  me- 
morial to  a  former  resident 
and  life-long  friend  of  the 
town.  This  proved  to  be 
the  decisive  factor  in  shaping  the 
plans,  and  with,  some  further  dis- 
cussion, it  was  determined  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  a  complete 
community  center,  where  all  the  com- 
mon needs  of  the  village,  social,  edu- 


THE  COMMUNITY   GROUP 


cational  and  recreational,  should  find 
their  satisfaction  about  the  focus  of 
the  church  and  under  the  shadow  of 
her     eaves.     Additional,     land     wa^ 
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therefore  secured,     and     the     whole 
community,  churched  and  unchurched 
alike,  united  in  subscribing  the  funds 
for  two  additional    build- 
ings of     the    group.    The 
three  buildings  —  library, 
church     and      community 
house,  were    completed     a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
have  already  justified  the 
hope   in   which   they   were 
designed. 

The  church,  which  is 
placed  at  the  focus  of  the 
group,  by  its  Colonial  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  serves 
not  alone  to  express  the  re- 
ligious aspiration  of  the 
people,  but  also  stands  a 
concrete  embodiment  of 
esthetic  ideals.  It  is  alike 
a  criterion  of  good  taste 
in  things  material  and  a  constant  tes- 
timony to  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It 
is  a  building  about  sixty  by  thirty- 
five  feet  in  size,  with  a  bright,  cheery 
auditorium  seating  comfortably  some 
two  hundred  people,  a  good  pipe  or- 
gan, and  a  pleasant  anteroom  beside 
the  vestibule.  The  high,  well-lighted 
basement  is  used    for    the     Sunday 


church  along  the  village  street 
stands  the  Community  House,  a  some- 
what plainer  building,  which  affords 


INTERIOR  OP  COMMUNITY  HOUSE 

School  sessions,  and  class-rooms  may 
be  arranged  by  the  use  of  temporary 
folding  partitions. 

Immediately   to  the  south  of  the 


THE  COMMUNITY  HOUSE  AT  GRANBY 


a  hall  some  thirty  by  forty-five  feet 
in  area,  with  a  well-appointed  stage 
and  small  dressing-rooms  at  one  end. 
Furnished  with  chairs  this  hall  will 
seat  over  two  hundred,  or  it  may  be 
quickly  cleared  to  leave  the  floor 
open  for  other  purposes.  In  the 
basement  below  there  is  a  kitchen 
with  all  modern  appointments  and 
a  dining-room  at  whose 
tables  seventy  to  eighty 
people  may  be  seated  with 
comfort.  This  building  is 
entirely  separated  from  the 
church,  insulated  by  some 
sixty  feet  of  open  lawn  and 
is  largely  devoted  to  secular 
uses,  save  for  the  tradi- 
tional **  love-feast''  by 
which  the  Ladies'  Aid 
raises  funds  for  the  cof- 
fers of  the  church.  It  was, 
in  fact,  erected  in  some 
considerable  part  with 
funds  contributed  by  the 
unchurched  portion  of  the 
community;  but  the  title 
and  control  are  vested  in 
the  church  as  being  at  once 
the  most  permanent  and  responsible 
institution  in  the  town  and  the  inspir- 
ation and  mainstay  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 
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To  this  group  there  is  now  being 
added  a  fourth  building,  the  village 
sehoolhouse.  This  will  remain,  of 
course,  in  the  control  of  the  town,  but 
it  had  its  place  in  the  original  plan 
for  the  community  center,  and  the 
land  on  which  it  stands  was  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  It  wiU  at  present 
accommodate  but  tVo  rooms,  but  it 
h^  been  so  designe4  that  additional 
rooms  may  conveniently  be  added,  if 
the  contemplated  consolidation  of  sev- 
eral school  districts  should  be  effected. 
About  it  the  church  still  holds  some 
two  acres  of  ground,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed shortly  to  fit  up  as  a  play- 
ground, with  baseball  diamond,  vol- 
ley ball,  etc.,  not  for  the  school  only 
but  for  the  whole  community. 

The  cost  of  such  a  community 
Dlant  has  not  been  inconsiderable: 
the  church  cost  some  $20,000  and  the 
Community  House  nearly  $10,000; 
and  while  the  Library  was  a  gift  to 
the  village,  its  cost  may  be  estimated 
at  between  $8,000  and  $10,000  with 
furnishings.  It  was  found  possible, 
even  while  largely  oversubscribing 
the  quotas  for  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns and  patriotic  drives,  to  raise 
the  larger  part  of  the  amount,  and 
with  only  a  yearns  use  of  the  build- 
ings no  one  regrets  the  expenditure. 
The  library  in  its  new  quarters  ren- 
ders double  the  service  that  the  old 
library  could  give,  and  the  Community 
House  has  already  quickened  the 
community  life  and  given  it  a  new 
sense  of  unity.  At  the  center  of 
all  these  activities,  the  motive  force 
and  directing  spirit  within  them,  is 
the  church  expressing  the  religious  life 
of  the  community. 

It  is  not  upon  the  physical  equip- 
ment, however,  that  the  emphasis 
rightly  should  be  placed,  no  matter 
how  inspiring  in  beauty,  how  conven- 
ient in  plan,  how  inviting  in  furnish- 
ing. Granby  was  able  to  do  much 
even  with  its  old  church  building, 
crowded  and  inconvenient  as  it  was, 
but  new  facilities  have  brought  new 
inspiration  and  a  broadened  and  en- 
riched civic  program.  We  must  con- 
sider therefore  to  what  actual  use  the 


community  plant  is  being  put. 

The  question  of  what  actual  benefits 
are  derived  from  the  Granby  com- 
munity center  may  best  be  answered 
by  a  review  of  the  first  year's  activi- 
ties, which  will  show  how  fully  the 
entire  life  of  the  village  has  already 
come  to  center  in  the  buildings  about 
the  church.  The  church  building  it- 
self may  be  passed  over  with  a  word, 
for  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
the  religious  services  of  worship  and 
instruction,  other  public  entertain- 
ments being  better  accommodated  in 
the  hall  of  the  Community  House. 
Even  in  the  ordinary  religious  ser- 
vices, however,  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity are  borne  in  mind,  emphasis 
is  laid  on  congregational  participation 
in  the  exercises  of  worship,  and  the 
appeal  to  ear  and  eye  is  broadened  to 
include  a  number  of  special  pro- 
grams through  the  year,  designed  not 
only  to  entertain  but  to  inspire,  occa- 
sional Sunday  evening  organ  recitals, 
and  even  the  use  of  dramatics  in  the 
form  of  pageantry. 

The  Community  Hoiise  is  used  fully 
as  much  as  the  church  building.  The 
monthly  suppers  given  by  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  are  given  there,  and 
these  still  form  the  backbone  of  the 
social  life  of  the  community,  since 
nearly  all  who  attend  remain  through 
the  evening,  the  older  folk  to  chat 
with  their  neighbors  and  the  younger 
to  play  games.  Young  and  old  are 
brought  together  as  never  before,  and 
mingle  freely  and  without  restraint— 
an  inestimable  boon  to  the  parents  who 
are  anxious  to  understand  their  chil- 
dren. The  building  has  been  used  in 
many  other  ways — ^for  rallies  for  the 
patriotic  drives  of  a  year  ago,  for  exhi- 
bitions by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts,  for  exercises  of  the  public 
schools,  for  entertainments  of  all 
kinds,  including  motion  pictures,  for 
the  meetings  of  various  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  for  the  work  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  auxiliary.  A  street  carnival  up- 
on the  lawn  on  July  4th  proved  to  be 
profitable  socially  as  well  as  financial- 
ly. To  all  such  organizations  alike  the 
hall  is  available  at  a  small  fee  designed 
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to  cover  the  cost  of  heating  and  light- 
ing. 

The  Library  is  open  under  the 
charge  of  a  librarian  two  afternoons 
and  one  evening  each  week  during  the 
warm  weather,  but  during  the  winter 
this  is  reduced  to  a  single  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  basement  dub-room 
is  always  available  on  short  notice  for 
informal  gatherings,  and  it  has  been 
used  for  smokers  by  one  or  two  of  the 
local  men's  organizations,  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  local  branch  of  the  county 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  is  beginning  to  attract  the  men 
who  formerly  spent  their  evenings  at 
the  store,  but  now  are  meeting  there 
for  a  game  of  cards.  The  need  of 
some  such  smaller  dub-room  in  the 
community  plant  is  fully  demon- 
strated. 

Thus  has  the  community  plant  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  worth,  not 
alone  in  focussing  the  community  life 
at  a  center  where  the  inspiration  of 
higher  things  may  be  fdt,  but  even 
in  deepening  and  broadening  the 
stream  of  that  life.  Yet  Qxanby  s 
dvie  program  is  still  far  from  reach- 
ing its  full  realization,  and  present 
activities  should  be  supplemented  at 
many  points.  The  educational  fax^ili- 
ties  ought  to  be  multiplied,  to  include 
an  agrioultural  institute,  lectures  and 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
of  practical  interest,  and  a  greater 
development  of  the  musical  interests 
of  the  town  in  concerts,  recitals 
and  community  sings.  The  recrea- 
tional and  social  needs  of  the  yo^mg 
men  ought  to  be  met  by  the  speedy 
improvement  of  the  proposed  play- 
ground and  the  further  development 
of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Assodation;  and  the  com- 
munity center  must  reach  out  to  carry 
American  language  and  America)i 
ideals  of  living  to  the  foregn  settk- 
ments  at  our  doors,  which  can  never 
be  brought  to  the  center  itself.  Thus 
there  is  hope  of  attaining  a  fully 
rounded  dvic  program  that  shall 
bring  to  its  fullest  development  every 
life  in  the  community;  but  at  the 
foundation  of  it  all  there  must  be  also 


the  evangelistic  program,  which 
shall  interpret  the  religious  meaning 
in  all  our  activities  and  deepen  the 
loyalty  of  every  heart  to  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  which  alone  are  able  to 
give  life. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be 
asked,  what  has  the  church  to  do 
with  all  of  thisf  May  she  not  better 
stick  to  her  own  task  of  preaching  the 
Gospel?  It  must,  indeed,  be  conceded 
that  if  the  religion  of  man  is  a  thing 
apart  from  daily  duties,  if  the  life  of 
the  soul  goes  on  in  a  vacuum  where 
the  winds  of  chance  and  the  changes 
of  environment  do  not  affect  it,  then, 
but  only  then,  are  the  matters  of  tiie 
community  life  of  no  concern  to  the 
church.  But  human  experience  has 
taught  us  otherwise;  has  revealed  to 
us  how  intimately  health  of  body  and 
health  of  mind  are  bound  up  with 
health  of  soul ;  has  demonstrated  how 
largely  the  motives  of  men  are  swayed 
by  the  environment  in  which  they 
find  their  expression.  The  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  stands  and  shall  ever 
stand  for  the  hand  of  God  in  human 
life;  but  it  may  never  forget,  since 
the  challenge  of  the  apostle.  **Know 
ye  not  that  your  body  is  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  that  there  is  no 
phase  of  human  life  about  which  the 
Divine  is  unconcerned.  The  church 
that  would  cast  out  the  demons  from 
human  society  must,  if  it  be  true  to 
the  Master's  teaching,  take  thought 
lest  when  the  house  is  swept  and  gar- 
nished it  be  left  vacant  for  demons 
yet  more  terrible  to  enter  in. 

In  her  devotion  to  the  activities  of 
the  circumference,  however,  the 
church  will  not  forget  the  center  upon 
which  they  focus.  The  spirit  of  wor- 
ship she  will  foster  the  more  earnest- 
ly, as  it  is  the  spring  of  the  spirit  of 
service.  The  sound  body,  the  in- 
formed mind  and  the  sensitive  spirit 
she  will  cultivate,  assured  that  such 
are  the  gifts  most  fit  to  glorify  God 
and  to  minister  in  His  service ;  but  she 
will  remember  always  that  all  service 
is  to  Him,  and  she  will  keep  foremost 
in  her  sight  the  vision  of  her  Maker 
and  Lord. 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  AMERICANIZATION 

By  Rev,  A.  J.  Monool,  HoldingfordMiftn. 


WHEN  I  came  to  Minnesota  ten 
years  ago  it  seemed  to  me 
that  our  Slovak  people  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  should 
\)e  encouraged  to  settle  here  as  farm- 
ers. I  agitated  the  movement  in  both 
the  secular  and  religious  papers,  but 
1  was  not  very  successful,  especially 
among  our  Slovak  converts.  Some  of 
my  own  church  members  did  not  favor 
the  plan,  thinking  it  was  impossible 


John  S.  For  five  years  preceding  his 
settlement  in  Minnesota  he  had  worked 
in  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  Plant 
in  Pittsburgh.  When  he  came  to  this 
country  he  had  neither  money  nor 
friends,  nor  did  he  know  a  word  of 
English.  According  to  some  extrem- 
ists he  would  have  been  considered  a 
person  who  should  be  sent  back  to  his 
native  land.  He  was,  however,  a  bom 
mechanic,  and  soon  his  self-reliance 


A  REAL  ADDITION  TO  ANY  COUNTRY 


for  farms  to  increase  in  value  in  ten 
years  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  Indeed,  some  farm- 
ers laughed  at  me  when  they  read  my 
articles  in  the  Slovak  papers.  Today 
they  are  not  laughing,  for  our  farms 
have  increased  in  value  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre.  I  am  truly  sor- 
ry that  this  is  now  a  lost  opportunity 
for  my  people,  but  the  cost  of  land 
has  risen  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Slovaks  can  no  longer  even  consider 
it. 

Among  those  who  decided  to  take 
my  advice  eight  or  nine  years  ago  was 


and  mechanical  skill  brought  about 
his  promotion.  He  sent  for  his  wife 
and  two  little  children.  For  a  time 
after  their  arrival  they  lived  in  a 
rented  house,  but  John  finally  pur- 
chased a  lot  on  which  to  build  an 
American  home.  But  about  this  time 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  having, 
read  my  articles  on  Minnesota  in  The 
Narodne  Noviny  of  Pittsburgh,  he  de- 
cided to  come  out  and  see  me  per- 
sonally. He  called  on  me  and  I  at 
once  began  to  look  for  a  farm  for  him. 
We  found  several  improved  farms, 
but  the  prices  were  high  and  his  cap- 
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ital  was  small.  He  decided  upon  unim- 
proved land.  Some  people  laughed  at 
him,  and  said  he  would  not  remain 
Icng  on  such  a  farm,  but  at  last  we 
found- just  what  he  was  looking  for — 
one  hundred  acres  of  swampy^  timber 
land.  Around  it  were  living  a  num- 
ber of  Swedes,  Danes  and  Qermans 
wiho  had  not  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  purchase.  Yet  my  newcomer  de- 
cided to  try  it,  although  I  mjrself  had 


ties  in  a  very  manly  fashion.  His 
health  began  to  improve,  and  that  en- 
couraged him  greatly.  But  although 
he  had  paid  only  twenty  dollars  an 
acre  for  his  property,  he  was  entirely 
without  money  after  the  purchase. 
Money  had  to  be  borrowed  in  order 
to  buy  stock,  and  in  addition  he  pur- 
chased a  six-horse-power  engine, 
which  seemed  ridiculous  to  his  neigh- 
bors.   He  was  silent  through  all  tiie 


••HE  INVENTED  A  MACHINE  FOR  ROOTING  OUT  STUMPS" 


some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision. 

He  went  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
within  two  weeks  was  again  in  Min- 
nesota, with  his  wife  and  little  ones. 
I  helped  him  to  buy  a  horse  and  cow 
and  found  two  young  Slovaks  who 
went  with  him  to  his  new  place  and 
helped  him  to  build  a  house.  Of 
course,  John  was  the  chief  carpenter. 

When  they  moved  his  wife  was 
very  pessimistic  over  the  venture 
and  soon  wanted  to  go  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania. John,  however,  cared 
nothing  for  what  was  said  about  him 
or  his  farm,  and  he  faced  all  difficul- 


criticism,  and  I  was  wondering  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  his  small  en- 
gine on  unimproved  land,  but  with 
it  his  success  began.  He  worked 
wonders  with  it.  Instead  of  buying 
an  outfit  for  rooting  out  stumps,  he 
invented  and  made  one  himself.  He 
picked  up  the  wheels  at  an  old  saw- 
mill, and  the  finished  product  was  a 
really  up-to-date  piece  of  machinery. 
H!is  wife  does  not  speak  English  and 
her  neighbors  are  mostly  Danes  and 
Swedes,  from  whom  she  can  not  learn 
the  language  of  her  adopted  country. 
Yet  I  think  she  has  become  a  won- 
derful American.    She  has  helped  her 
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husband  turn  a  useless  and  swampy 
land  into  a  real  paradise. 

One  curious  fact  about  John's  com- 
ing to  his  farm  was  that  all  his  neigh- 
bors were  afraid  of  him,  calling  him 
a  ** foreigner.'*  They  all  wanted  to 
sell  their  farms  because  a  **Hungy" 
had  come  to  live  among  them.  But 
now  John  is  boss  of  the  engine  and 
the  crew.  Every  winter  his  Swedish 
and  Danish  friends  beg  him  to  come 


church,  yet  he  is  with  us,  hdps  sap- 
port  us  and  comes  occasionally  to  our 
services.  He  greatly  appreciates  what- 
ever the  writer  does  for  him,  and  this 
i^:  the  best  reward  a  missionary  can 
have. 

John  serves  as  photographer  in 
many  instances,  Danes,  Swedes,  Gter- 
mans  and  Slavs  coming  to  him  con- 
stantly to  have  their  pictures  taken. 
He  repairs  automobiles,  and  his  neigh- 


THE  ENCTNE  AT  REST 


and  saw  wood  for  them,  for,  as  they 
say,  he  does  his  work  well  and  honest- 
ly. John,  however,  does  not  care  to 
do  this  work  except  occasionally.  He 
says,  **I  love  my  farm  and  there  is  al- 
ways plenty  to  do  on  it." 

When  John  first  came  among  us  he 
was  not  very  pious.  He  was  a  strict 
socialist,  although  not  a  radical  one. 
I  trusted  him,  however,  for  I  noticed 
that  he  was  an  honest  and  a  moral 
man.  No  man  or  Christian  has  shown 
me  more  respect  and  kindness  than 
this  same  John.  I  have  baptized  his 
two  children,  and  he  wants  his  oldest 
daughter  confirmed  in  our  church. 
He  is  not  yet     a     member     of    our 


bors  have  urged  him  to  give  up 
farming  and  open  a  garage,  but  John 
loves  his  farm  and  clingy  to  it,  al- 
though he  is  always  willing  to  repair 
automobiles  when  the  local  garage 
man  cannot  do  it.  With  his  snmll  en- 
gine he  grinds  food  for  himself  and 
his  neighbors.  He  can  also  split  wood 
with  it,  in  fact  there  is  very  little  to 
bo  done  on  a  farm  that  he  is  not  able 
to  accomplish  by  means  of  his  inven- 
tions. Has  he  not  been  rewarded  for 
his  perseverance  and  hard  work? 
Eight  years  ago  he  paid  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  his  farm;  today  it  U 
worth  twelve  thousand,  and  further 
increase  in  value  may  be  expected. 
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INTERESTING  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

By  Rev.  W.  L.  Zdbel,  Vancouver,  Wash. 


ON  May  8th  and  9th  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Columbia 
River  Association  was  held  in 
our  church  at  Vancouver.  It  was  the 
first  meeting  of  this  Association  in 
three  years;  the  program 
was  an  excellent  one,  and 
many  people  heard  the  in- 
spiring addresses  of.  the 
conference. 

The  local  post  of  the  (K 
A.  R.  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  come  to  our  chore] i 
for  the  Memorial  Sunday 
services,  and  the  veterans 
brought  with  them  the  Boy 
Scouts,  World  War  veter- 
ans, Spanish  War  veter- 
ans, the  ladies  of  the  G.  A, 
R.,  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  the  Daughters  of 
the  Americau  Revolution,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Spanish  War  veterans. 
There  were  probably  two  hundred  and 
^fty  guests  who  assembled  and 
marched  in  proper  form.  The  entire 
attendance  on  this  occasion  was 
about  four  hundr(Ml.  The  writer 
preached  the  sermon,  using  the  sub- 
ject, **Lest  We  Forget/' 

The  baccalaureate  serv^ices  of  the 
Vancouver  High  School  were  held  in 
First  Church  Sunday  morning,  June 
iritli  HTuI  WIT*'  vv*'!!  attended,  the 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  deliv- 
ering the  sermon. 

On  this  same  date,  June  15th,  and 
the  two  days  previous,  the  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Christian  Endeavorers 
for  the  southern  section  of  the  state 
met  in  our  church.  The  program  was 
a  good  one,  and  the  last  days  were 
marked  with  unusual  special  and 
spiritual  blessings.  In  the  evening  a 
union  service  was  held,  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  churches  of  the  city, 
all  uniting  in  ol)serving  Holy  Com- 
munion. About  five  hundred  people 
attended  this  service. 

Our  Children's  Day  services  were 
held  June  22d,  and  an  excellent  pro- 
gram was     given.     Flowiers  were  at 


their  best,  and  the  decorations  were 
very  fine.  A  children's  consecration 
service  took  place  at  the  close,  when 
two  baby  boys  were  consecrated  and 
received  Christian  baptism. 


A  GROUP  OF  BOY  SCOUTS 

Our  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  is  grow- 
ing in  numbers  continually.  On  Fri- 
day evening,  April  25th,  one  of  the 
business  men  gave  the  boys  a  lunch- 
eon. Forty-six  Scouts  were  present 
besides  several  business  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  boys'  work.  After 
the  **spread,*'  a  musical  program 
was  given  and  addresses  delivered.  On 
Sunday,  May  26th,  and  again  on  May 
30th,  the  Scouts  aided  the  G.  A.  R. 
veterans  in  their  services.  June  1st 
another  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  was  or- 
ganized in  the  city.  National  Boy 
Scout  Week  was  observed  in  Vancouv- 
er, the  writer  being  made  city  chair- 
man of  the  drive,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred memberships  were  secured.  My 
own  troop  has  a  bugle  corps  which  i<? 
beginning  to  do  some  good  work.  The 
troop  has  also  a  drum  corps.  The 
boys  kept  excellent  time  in  the  parade 
on  July  4th,  on  which  day  our  troop 
was  invited  to  participate  and  to 
compete  for  two  prizes,  one  for  ap- 
pearance and  one  for  the  best  deco- 
rated auto.  They  were  assigned  to 
Section  6  in  the  parade  to  compete 
wtih  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Girls'  Reserves,  and  Red  Cross. 
The  boys  were  awarded  both  prizes. 
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CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  IN  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PARADE 


The  parade  was  witnessed  by  over  two 
thousand  people. 

In  the  month  of  May,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  a  group  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls  would  be  organized.  On 
the  first  evening  over  fifty  girls  were 


present  and  expressed  a  willingneaB 
to  become  members.  Immediately 
our  difficulty  was  to  find  guardians 
for  all  the  girls.  We  found  five. 
More  girls  continued  to  come,  and  by 
the  fourth  week  over  one     hundred 


BOY  SCOUTS— A  FINE  SHOWING 
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girls,  aged  twelve  to  eighteen,  had 
signed  up  for  membership.  Then 
some  of  the  guardians,  because  of  a 
change  in  their  personal  plans,  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw,  and  I  was 
left  with  only  two  guardians  and  a 
girl  of  sixteen  for  the  Blue  Birds.  Of 
course  ihe  numbers  fell  off  rapidly, 
but  I  have  recently  secured  a  leader 
for  one  of  the  groups  of  girls  who, 
though  without  a  leader,  were  so  en- 
thusiastic that  they  had  kept  their 
group  intact  until  a  suitable  leader 
could  be  found.  On  July  4th  the  girls 
took  part  in  the  parade  and  were  as- 
signed to  the  same  section  with  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  Girls'  Re- 
serves, and  Red  Cross.  The  picture 
shows  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  as  they 
appeared  on  parade. 

Our  Ladies'  Auxiliary  has  met  reg- 
ularly at  least  every  two  weeks  and 
has  had  several  outings,  usually  spent 
in  Peninsular  Park,  Portland,  or  one 
of  the  pleasant  places  in  Clarke 
County.  The  membership  has  in- 
erased  to  twenty-eight  during  the  past 
quarter.  The  ladies  helped  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  with  the  spring 


Association  meeting,  providing  for 
the  delegates  and  serving  the  lunch- 
eon* 

All  these  activities  are  producing 
a  vital  interest  in  the  church,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  respond  to 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  social  appeal. 
Generous  interest  has  been  direcS;ed  to 
financial  problems.  We  have  some 
tithers,  and  others  are  giving  gener- 
ously by  the  weekly  envelope  system. 
About  thirty  scholars  are  using  the  * 
weekly  envelopes  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Some  of  the  boys  are  begin- 
ning to  respond  to  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  appeal.  Six  of  them, 
while  together  with  me  in  my  study, 
signed  a  definite  pledge,  each  with  his 
own  hand,  that  he  would  take  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  example  and  Saviour,  to 
help  him  to  be  manly,  to  be  clean  in 
mind  and  body,  and  to  take  a  definite 
stand  against  evil  as  he  understood 
and  saw  it.  Some  of  these  boys  will 
unite  with  the  church  at  an  early  date. 

The  work  is  beginning  to  have  real 
standing  and  we  are  looking  forward 
toward  obtaining  some  worth-while 
results  as  the  months  go  by. 


THE  GENERAL  MISSIONARY- A  PRESENT  HELP 
IN  TIME  OF  NEED 


ONE  of  our  General  Missionaries 
in  North  Dakota  writes 
that  since  his  return  from  the 
National  Council  in  November,  he 
has  been  over  almost  every  mile  of 
territory  in  his  district,  only  the  stub 
ends  of  two  branch  lines  being  missed. 
He  has  been  on  the  ground  at  four- 
teen different  points  and  visited  with 
pastors  or  workers  in  all  but  one  of 
the  twenty-seven  places  under  his 
care. 

A  readjustment  was  necessary  at 
Beach,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  peo- 
ple. Sentinel  Butte,  after  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  it,  will  be  pas- 
torless  until  another  crop  season,  the 
pastor  and  his  family    removing    to 


Beach.  He  will  continue  with  the 
congregations  at  Rocky  Butte  and 
Medora,  and  Sentinel  Butte  will  have 
an  occasional  supply,  while  help  will 
be  given  in  keeping  their  Sunday 
School  and  Endeavor  Society  from 
lapsing.  The  union  of  these  two 
fields  was  made  absolutely  necessary 
by  the  loss  of  crops,  forced  sale  of  live 
stock  and  the  early  cold  and  snow,  be- 
ginning this  year  on  October  19th. 
Several  of  our  people  have  been  los- 
ing heavily  for  the  past  four  years. 
'WTiat  it  will  mean  to  these  pioneers 
when  they  can  have  a  pastor  and 
church  services  without  being  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  crops  for 
religious  privileges! 


It  is  high  time  that  the  Church  stopped  telling  men  &nd  women  what  they 
will  get  by  being  followers  of  Christ  and  concentrate  on  what  they  must  give 
if  they  are  to  be  his  disciple    in  deed  and  in  truth. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Tnasunr 
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FURTHER  ENCOURAGEMENT 

The  report  for  the  month  of  November  indicates  an  increase  in  every  col- 
umn except  legacies.  The  increase  this  month  over  the  average  given  for  five 
years  is  most  encouraging.  More  encouraging  still  is  the  average  for  eight 
months  from  April  1st,  the  increase  in  contributions  from  the  churches  being 
$19,876.  The  increase  from  State  Societies  is  $3,080.  It  is  encouraging  also 
to  note  that  during  the  eight  months  there  is  available  for  national  work 
$20,764  more  than  ttie  average  during  the  five  previous  years.  This  additional 
amount  makes  possible  an  extra  expenditure  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  undertaken  through  the  Department  of  Evangelism,  increases  in  salaries, 
and  the  appointment  of  Directors  in  the  Departments  of  Rural  and  Foreign- 
speaking  work.  This  increase  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  livings. 

The  Congrregrational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legracies  furnish,  thougrh  very  irregularly,  approximately  forty-eight  per  cent,  or 
1120.000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received,  it  is  placed  In  the 
LeKacy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  92S2.000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  elgrhteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Congresrational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  afflliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Iilach  or 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undeslflr- 
nated  contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary, Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10;  California  (South),  6;  Connecticut,  60;  Illinois,  26;  Iowa,  25; 
Kansas,  6;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts,  33  1-3;  Michigan,  15;  Minnesota,  6;  Missouri,  b; 
Nebraska,  6;  New  Hampshire,  47;  New  'Sork,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  2U;  Vermont, 
28;  Washington,  3;  Wisconsin.  10. 
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"Happy  New  Year''  to  all  our  churches  and  pastors!  May  this  Tercen- 
tenary year  just  opening  be  the- most  successful  and  useful  year  in  the  history 
of  our  six  thousand. churches,  honoring  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  by  newly  exalting 
the  principles  and  ideals  for  which  they  stood. 

«    «    « 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  church  bulletins  or  calendars,  which  are 
sent  to  us  at  headquarters.  They  often  bring  to  us  a  very  stimulating  message. 
We  give  a  few  excerpts  that  we  may  pass  on  to  our  wide  constituency  some  of 
these  terse  and  telling  statements. 

«    «    « 

"Our  Church  Ideal — ^a  sanctuary  of  the  spirit;  a  friendly  household;  a 
training  school  for  Christian  character;  a  center  of  helpful  service;  a  force 
for  civic  righteousness ;  a  power  for  God  throughout  the  world ;  and  an  un- 
failing spring  of  inner  refreshment  and  strength,  free  to  all  who  come.'' — 
Firsi  Congregational  Church,  Tucson,  Arizona, 

*    *    * 

"Men  of  all  creeds  and  persuasions  are  welcome  to  this  church.  We  ac- 
cord to  all  the  right  to  their  own  beliefs,  and  regard  it  the  privilege  of  all  to 
differ  from  us.  We  place  less  emphasis  on  the  incidental  differences  which 
separate  men  than  on  the  fundamental  agreements  which  unite  them.  We 
do  not  claim  any  monopoly  on  God  and  heaven,  goodness  and  truth.  Our  plat- 
form is  broad  and  our  spirit  is  tolerant.  In  our  judgment  all  religions  are 
broken  echoes  of  the  truth,  and  whoever  does  the  best  he  can,  and  makes  the 
most  of  himself,  cannot  go  far  wrong.'* — First  Congregational  Church,  Rapid 
City,  8.  D. 

«    «    « 

"Our  Aim:  To  bring  joy  to  children;  guidance  and  high  ideals  to  youth; 
oiconragement  to  men  and  women  in  the  stress  of  life ;  the  kindliest  ministry 
to  the  cdd  and  sick,  and  by  a  common  loyalty  to  realize  here  and  now  the 
Christian  ethic — ^'Living  well  with  one  another  according  to  Christ.' 

"Our  Creed :  I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  I  believe  in 
the  dean  heart,  the  unworldly  life  and  the  service  of  love  that  He  taught  and 
exemplified.  I  accept  His  spirit  and  teaching." — Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Oakland,  Col. 

«    «    « 

"A  Model  Church :  One  in  which  each  member  is  striving  to  live  a  right 
life,  as  God  reveals  to  him  right  and  duty.  One  in  which  there  is  entire 
unity,  sueh  that  the  people  come  up  as  one  man  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  One  that  reaches  and  helps  the  people  of  the  community, 
and  wins  souls  into  the  kingdom.  One  in  which  each  member  is  a  working 
partner.  Are  we  making  ours  such  a  church!" — Oeddes  Congregational 
Cfkurch,  8yracu9e,  N.  T. 
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ASYLUM    HILL   CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

SOME  ARCHITECTURAL  STANDARDS  * 

By  Rev.  Frederick  T,  Persons,  Bangor, Me. 


RELIGION  has  always  found  one 
of  its  higher  expressions  in 
architecture.  Open  any  arch- 
itectural history,  and  you  will  find 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  buildings 
illustrated  are  religious  buildings.  In 
all  the  greatest  periods  of  the  church, 
architecture  and  worship  have  gone 
hand  in  hand.  But  in  our  own  day, 
this  great  truth  has  been  largely  lost 
to  sight.  The  church  has  neglected 
this  expression  of  her  life.  The  sub- 
ject of  architecture  has  received  little 
or  no  attention  in  our  divinity 
schools,  and  our  leaders  have  devoted 


themselves  to  more  practical  matters. 

The  purpose  of  tiiis  paper  is  to  stim- 
ulate an  interest  in  the  subject,  to 
inake  a  plea  for  a  nobler  architecture, 
and  to  suggest  certain  standards  that 
ought  to  prevail  among  the  churches 
of  our  order. 

The  architectural  history  of  the 
Congregational  churches  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  other  religious  bodies 
of  America.  For  about  two  hundred 
years,  we  had  one  generally  prevail- 
ing church  plan.  It  was  that  of  the 
rectangular  building.  In  New  Eng- 
land  it   was   generally     called     the 


•Address  given  at  the  meeting-  of  the  Church  Building  Societv  held  In  connection  with 
the  National  Council  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  27,  1919. 
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*' meeting  house/'  This  building 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
underwent  a  gradual  development  as 
to  general  arrangement,  decorative 
scheme,  and  other  features,  till  it  cul- 
minated at  about  the  turning  of  that 
century  in  the  Georgian  Colonial. 
This  structure  had  its  well-known 
prototype  in  the  mother  country ;  but 
because  they  built  of  wood,  while  the 
London  churches  were  of  stone,  and 
because  of  certain  contributions  com- 
ing from  the  native  genius  of  the 
American  build- 
ers, they  may 
quite  properly  be 
said  to  have  cre- 
ated a  new  style. 
This  period,  from 
about  1780  to 
1820,  is  the  great- 
est epoch  of 
American  archi- 
tecture, and  the 
•^Colonial"  then 
produced  may 
reasonably  be  de- 
scribed as  the 
only  true  Ameri- 
can style. 

The  decline  of 
this  great  move- 
ment came  rather 
suddenly.  The 
old  rectangular 
plan  persisted, 
but  during  the 
20 's,  30 's,  and 
40's,  it  assumed 
Greek  details,  in- 
fluenced by  the 
American  editions 
Kevett's 
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of  Stuart  and 
Monuments  of  Athens.'* 
Before  it  disappeared  altogether,  it 
assumed  Romanesque  and  even  some- 
times Gk>thic  details. 

Eeal  Gothic  was  first  built  in 
America  by  RichaiTd  Upjohn  in  Trin- 
ity CSiurch,  New  York,  in  1845.  The 
style  became  popular  at  once,  Bui^- 
in  's  *  *  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, ' ' » 
adding  its  influence  to  the  movement. 

This  is  a  very  rough  outline  of  the 
architectural  history  of  America  till 


the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  And  it 
is  with  the  period  since  that  date 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  since 
the  vast  majority  of  existing  church 
buildings  belonging  to  our  order  fall 
in  it. 

Church  building  among  Congrega- 
tionalists  during  the  past  fifty  years 
has  been  marked  by  certain  distinct 
characteristics.  One  is  the  frequent 
alteration  of  old  buildings,  in  whidi 
they  are  often  hopelessly  put  out  of 
type  by  the  destruction  of  their 
more  worthy  fea- 
tures, and  the  in- 
troduction of  in- 
congruities. The 
other  is  the  erec- 
tion of  new 
buildings  of  many 
forms.  Buildings 
have  been  erected 
in  which  much 
attention  is  paid 
to  acoustics, 
lighting,  ventila- 
tion, seating  so 
as  to  insure  an 
unobstructed  view 
of  the  preacher. 
These  buildings 
are  often  very 
ambitious  of  ef- 
fect. But  on  the 
whole,  they  are 
buildings  which 
lack  that  some- 
thing that  dif- 
ferentiates be- 
tween the  mere 
auditorium  and 
the  house  of  worship. 

Now,  out  of  this  period  of  experi- 
mentation and  extreme  eclecticism, 
we  seem  to  be  emerging  and  to  be 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  new 
architecture.  What  is  it  to  be!  Not 
a  denominational  style.  God  forbid. 
And  not  any  one  style — ^the  principle 
of  eclecticism  is  too  firmly  established 
for  that.  ^ 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  would 
recommend  a  careful  examination  of 
the  ** Annuals'*  of  the  Church  Build- 
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ing  Society  for  the  years  of  1917 
and  1918.  Here  are  presented  pic- 
tures of  recent  church  buildings  of 
our  order  to  the  number  of  about  two 
score.  If  ^Uiese  buildings  are  care- 
fully studied,  the  conclusion  that  will 
most  probably  be  reached  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases  is  that  the  diurches  best 
fulfilling  the  higher  requirements  of 
the  house  of  worship  are  those  that  re- 
produce most  nearly  the  best  things 
of  the  great  styles  of  architectural 
history.  Mx.  Ghx>dhue's  splendid 
church  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century  style  of  cen- 
tral France;  the  church  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  the  Chapel  at  Wil- 
liams College,  and  Plymouth  Church, 
Chicago,  presenting  different  phases 
of  the  Gothic;  the  churches  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  and  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.,  in  the  New  England  Colonial, 
are  illustrations  in  point. 

But  the  new  church  architecture 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  two  styles 
mentioned,  .the  ** Colonial"  and  the 
Gothic.  Each  of  the  historic  styles  at 
its  highest  will  find  a  use.  In  an  old 
eastern  town,  full  of  Georgian  houses, 
the  Colonial  will  always  be  in  place, 
but  in  the  newer  towns  and  cities 
some  phase  of  the  (Jothic  will  be 
more  appropriate.  Even  the  basilica 
which  is  being  successfully  revived  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  oc- 
casionally be  used.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Romanesque  and  the  By- 
zantine, while  various  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  will  meet  the  needs  of 
certain  communities.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  South  and  West, 
where  the  Spanish  churches  and  mis- 
sions will  suggest  appropriate  models 
for  modern  diurches. 

In  our  use  of  the  great  styles,  there 
should  be  one  guiding  principle.  It 
is  comprehended  in  the  term  **  trans- 
lation.'' A  translation  in  literature 
is  the  carrying  over  of  a  masterpiece 
from  one  language  to  another,  so 
that  its  essential  qualities  are  pre- 
served in  the  new  tongue.  A  transla- 
tion in  arcjhitecture  is  precisely  the 
same  thing.  A  classic  example  of  this 
is  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  where 


Richardscm  has  given  us  in  a  noble 
building  adapted  to  Protestant  wor- 
ship, a  translation  of  the  Romanesque 
of  southern  Prance  and  Spain.  The 
Old  Lyme  church  is  a  copy  of  a  build- 
ing previously  existing  on  Hie  same 
site.  And  copies  have  their  place, 
but  Mr.  Cram's  new  chapel  of 
Wheaton  College,  and  his  Second 
Church  in  Boston,  are  iranslatiom, 
the  first  from  the  New  England  Col- 
onial ,and  the  second  from  the  Flor- 
entine Renaissance.  Both  these 
buildings  deserve  our  careful  atten- 
tion. 

A  criticism  on  many  a  church  build- 
ing of  the  past  few  decades  is  that  it 
is  neither  a  copy  nor  a  translation. 
But  if  it  bear  any  relation  at  all  to 
the  great  religious  styles  of  the  past, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is, 
that  it  is  but  an  impressionaistic 
paraphrase. 

Here  we  are  to  begin.  We  must 
not  be  ambitious  to  take  too  long 
steps  at  firat.  The  new  architecture 
will  come,  but  it  will  evolve  slowly 
out  of  the  old.  Just  as  the  soundest 
modem  theology  represents,  not  an 
utter  break  with  the  old,  but  an  order- 
ly process  of  evolution,  so  with  church 
building.  The  functions  of  the  sacred 
edifice  have  broadened  somewhat, 
for 

'"New    occasions    teach    hew    duties'* 

But  the  great  fundamental  needs  of 
the  soul  for  a  temple  of  worship  re- 
main, and  we  shall  not  get  a  good 
and  satisfying  church  architecture  if 
we  wholly  abandon  the  models  that 
the  great  periods  have  produced. 

I  wx)uld  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion a  recent  work  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Churches"  published  by  the 
American  Architect  Company.  It 
I>resents  in  two  artistic  vloumes  more 
than  fifty  churches  built  in  the  past 
few  years  by  leading  architects.  They 
represent  all  the  great  styles,  and  be- 
long to  a  number  of  denominations. 
Those  of  especial  interest  to  us,  are 
the  following  Cong^ngational 
churches :  The  Second  Church  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  the  Skinner  Memorial 
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Chapel,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  the  restored 
Asylum  Hill  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  and  the  Chapel  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  all  in  the  Gothic; 
the  First  Church,  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, in  tiie  Mission  Style;  and  the 
churches  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  Flat- 
bush,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  American 
or  ''Colonial.'' 

All  these  buildings  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  ** translations," 
but  they  preserve  tlie  best  features 
of  the  great  style  and  at.  the  same 
time  are  well  adapted  to  modem 
use.  In  all  cases,  objectionable  the- 
atre and  ''auditorium"  features  have 
largely  disappeared.  In  some  of 
them,  the  symbolism  of  the  diancel  is 
made  prominent  They  are  houses  of 
worship,  designed  by  men  who  know 
how  to  express  that  purpose  in  wood 
and  stone.  This  work  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  minister  and  many 
laymen. 

I  blow  it  will  be  objected  that  the 
churches  shown  are  mainly  very  ex- 
pensive buildings.  But  the  principle 
which  they  illustrate  is  capable  of 
application  in  any  material  and  oi;  a 
less  expensive  scale. 

The  following  are  in  brief  com- 
pass some  of  the  "standards"  which 
the  writer  would  suggest  for  the 
guidance  of  future  church  builders : 

Old  buildings  if  repaired  should 
stay  in  tyi)e. 

As  a  church  is  to  be  a  permanent 
monument,  none  but  the  best  archi- 
tects should  be  employed.  They  should 


asually  be  church  architects,  and  not 
general  practitioners.  If  possible,  the 
architect  employed  should  be  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  style  adopted. 

A  man  or  woman  whose  sole  stock 
of  architectural  knowledge  consists  of 
a  prejudice  against  "posts  in  the  au- 
ditorium," is  not  a  suitable  person  to 
have  influence  with  a  building  com- 
mittee. 

We  can  never  get  a  good  church 
architecture  with  purely  utilitarian 
standards. 

A  desire  to  outdo  some  showy  rival 
church  will  never  produce  a  satis- 
factory church  building. 

Putting  the  decorative  scheme  of 
any  of  the  great  styles  on  a  mediocre 
or  utilitarian  building,  is  not  build- 
ing in  that  style. 

There  is  no  short-cut  to  a  good 
architecture.  It  will  be  a  long  slow 
process  of  education.  Clergy  and  peo- 
ple alike  must  share  in  that  process. 

A  new  architecture,  .  representing 
the  religious  needs  of  the  new  day, 
will  undoubtedly  come.  To  deny  this 
brands  one  as  a  hopeless  reactionary. 
Rut  as  we  move  toward  it,  we  must 
observe  the  great  law  of  all  human 
development.  We  must  take  up  the 
work  of  the  various  building  eras 
where  the  masters  laid  it  down.  We 
must  learn  the  great  lessons  of  the 
past.  We  must  resolutely  reject  their 
mistakes.  But  if  we  build  firmly  on 
their  excellencies,  there  is  bright 
hope  for  a  noble  architectural  future 
for  the  American  churches. 


«    «    « 

FRONTIER  EXPERIENCES  AND  POSSIBILITIES^ 

By  Mrs,  Henry  E.  Earned,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


SEEING  for  one's  self  is  a  most 
convincing  experience,  and  I 
cannot  hope  to  inspire  anyone 
as  I  have  been  inspired  myself  on  a 
swin^  round  the  western  half  of  our 
country. 

Starting  at  the  great    gateway    of 
the  Southwest,  the  Union  Station  at 

large 


crowd  one  of  the  splendid  citizens  of 
Detroit.  He  had  at  one  time  lived 
on  the  prairies  of  Kansas.  His  par- 
ents had  come  directly  from  Poland, 
through  Kansas  City,  to  the  new  farm 
in  Kansas.  One  of  the  little  home 
missionary  churches,  which  had  teen 
made  possible  by  a  grant  of  the 
Church  Building  Society,    was    the 


Kansas    City,    I    met    in   the 

the  National  Council  at  Grand  Rapids,  lOoh.,  October  27,  1919. 
*AddresF  driven  at  the  meetingr  of  the  Church  Buildlnsr  Society  In  combination 


with 
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one  beacon  light  in  a  strange  land.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  value  oi  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  who  ministered  in  that 
houes  of  God.  This  one  man  repre- 
sents his  Qod  and  the  ideals  of 
America,  as  he  works  among  the  New 
Americans  of  Polish  birth  in  Detroit. 
How  he  contrasts  with  that  other 
Polish  immigrant  .boy,  who  received 
his  training  in  a  hall  connected  with 
a  saloon  under  a  red  flag,  and  did  his 
deadly  work  in  Buffalo  when  he  fired 
the  shot  which  made  a  martyr  of  our 
beloved  McKinley  I  The  little  church 
is  not  a  strong  church  of  Kansas  to- 
day, but  it  has  made  strong  men  for 
the  nation. 

Out  across  the  boundless  prairies 
one  has  varying  emotions.  On  a  post 
card  I  wrote  to  Mjother,  **It  did  seem 
as  though  Ood  had  taken  a  rolling-pin 
to  flatten  it  out  so.''  The  little  homes 
of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  look  ex- 
tremely lonely,  and  I  live  over  again 
the  thrill  which  a  little  Congregation- 
al Church,  which  had  but  recently 
been  built,  and  which  the  women  have 
adopted  as  they  have  their  homes, 
gave  me  as  I  entered  it.  How  the 
mothers  and  children  had  transformed 
it  for  their  Harvest  Supper  I 

There  had  been  a  drought  for  two 
years,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
Thanksgiving  would  be  impossible. 
Dry  weeds  and  paper  flowers  might 
not  be  your  choice  of  decorative  ma- 
terial, but  I  defy  anyone  to  find  any- 
thing more  in  keeping  with  their 
experiences.  Flowers  of  hope  never 
inspired  me  more.  One  of  the  moth- 
ers, who  took  me  into  her  tiny 
home,  was  never  at  any  moment  doing 
less  than  nine  things  at  a  time.  I 
asked  her  how  she  kept  up  the  pace. 
**The  faster  I  work,  the  sooner  Sun- 
day comes,  and  then  I  get  such  a 
fiood  of  new  courage.'* 

Are  you  not  glad  that  we  had  vision 
enough  to  put  there  that  little  beacon 
light  of  a  Congregational  church! 

Down  in  Arizona  the  September 
sun  nearly  spoiled  my  trip.  It  beat 
down  on  the  tin  roof  of  a  missionary's 
shack  until  I  felt  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outdoors  was  increased  sev- 


eral  degrees.  The  little  town  knew 
the  warmth  of  the  Christian  atnlos- 
phere  of  that  home,  but  the  occu- 
pants of  that  little  dwelling  were  suf* 
fering  from  lack  of  home  privileges. 

Can  we  afford  to  lose  this  man  and 
his  wife  by  failing  to  provide  the  par- 
sonage so  much  needed? 

The  great  Nortliwest  was  like  a 
great  hive  of  commercial  enterprise. 
What  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring 
everywhere!  Especially  along  the 
newly  developed  railroads.  The  ac- 
commodation train  stopped  at  a  fifty 
foot  sign  in  a  great  valley  of  Mon- 
tana. Nothing  but  the  huge  sign  in 
sight,  and  on  the  sign,  **Wdcome  to 
Our  City!"  All  plans  for  the  laying 
out  of  a  manufacturing  center  were 
there  and  your  mind's  eye  could  see 
it.  In  another  '*town  to  be' '  the  side- 
tracked freight  train  offered  hotel  ac- 
commodations, and  also  the  audience- 
room  for  the  settlers  of  the  arid  farms 
about.  Never  was  there  a  more  in- 
spiring meeting  than  which  the  help- 
ing hand  of  our  denomination,  the 
Church  Building  Society,  offered  to 
finish  paying  bills  on  the  proposed 
little  church  home  for  the  homesick 
pioneers. 

Witness  the  dedication  of  another 
little  Montana  church.  A  college 
graduate  from  Iowa  was  my  hostess. 
The  guest  was  almost  too  large  for 
the  space  afforded  in  the  crowded 
little  shack.  Two  little  tots  of  the 
home  and  I  did  all  our  playing  out- 
of-doors.  We  also  washed  our  hands 
and  faces  out-of-doors.  The  dining 
table  could  be  closed  up  and  shoved 
under  the  bed.  Enthusiasm  could 
not  be  bottled  up,  however.  I  asked 
how  long  this  shack  had  been  their 
home.  The  answer  was,  *'Six  years. 
We  have  not  had  a  crop  yet,  but  we 
will  next  year."  Sunday  was  the 
great  day  for  dedication.  The  little 
one-and-three-year-old  boys  rode  to 
the  church  in  a  wash-tub  to  which  a 
rope  had  been  attached.  The  little 
f  eUow  and  his  plaything  stayed  in  the 
tub.  The  older  boy  wiggled  on  a 
plank  with  his  mother,  who  was  oc- 
cupying the  only  kind  of  pews  the 
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new  church  had.  There  were  no  in- 
terior finishings.  They  would  come 
later.  Simple  words  in  that  service 
were  winged  with  power,  and  there 
was  J07  in  the  presence  of  God.  My 
little  hostess  clasped  my  hands  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  ^e  exckdmed, 
'*It  hardly  seems  possible  that  I 
should  glow  so  over  such  a  tiny 
church,  when  my  home  church  was  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  and  I  ofton 
failed  to  go.  I  was  living  on  the  re- 
ligion of  father  and  mother.  Out 
here  we  need  Our  Father's  House, 
and  together  go  from  strength  to 
strength  in  our  moral  and  religious 
life.''  They  are  fine  Pilgrims,  and 
our  Pilgrim  church  suits  their  fine 
democratic,  liberty-loving,  adventur- 
some  spirits.  Not  that  they  like  our 
Pilgrim  name.  The  little  fellow 
voiced  the  reason  when  handed  a 
leaflet  from  the  Pilgrim  Press,  **I  am 
no  tenderfoot  and  Pilgrim.  I  have 
been  here  fourteen  months." 

The  other  community,  that  was  in- 
structed by  a  young  woman  from  one 
of  our  Congregational  colleges,  was 
urged  to  organize  a  Congregational 
church  as  the  only  community  church. 
When  you  do  not  have  enough  Pres- 
byterians or  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
or  Methodists  to  make  individual 
churches,  you  bunch  them  all  togeth- 
er and  make  a  Congregational  Church. 
The  little  town  at  the  end  of  the  one- 
time **  Jaw  Bone  Boad"  was  enterpris- 
ing enough  to  match  commercial  en- 
thusiasm with  a  splendid  institution- 
al church.  It  meant  sacrifice.  Three 
families  brought  the  mortgages  on 
their  newly  proved  up  claims.  What 
splendid  faith !    There,  in  one  build- 


ing were  the  two  institutions  of  our 
Pilgrim  faith,  the  school  and  the 
church,  representing  the  cross  and 
the  flag.  The  theatricals  put  on  one 
night  were  participated  in  by  repre- 
sentatives of  twelve  states  and  nine 
denominations,  all  in  the  Church  of 
Democracy,  the  mother  of  them  all. 

Then  the  wonder  of  a  great  irriga- 
tion project ;  33,000  acres  to  be  made 
productive.  It  baffles  a  mere  woman's 
mind  to  comprehend  so  big  a  project 
But  here  are  also  men  and  women 
with  love  of  the  tender  things  of  life. 
Every  penny  of  the  settlers'  money 
goes  into  water  rights,  and  it  means 
some  stinting  to  put  up  even  a  modest 
building,  which  our  Society  helped  to 
make  possible  by  paying  last  bills. 
The  great  apple  orchards  were  a 
source  of  interest.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple investing  their  all  in  a  ten-acre 
plot,  hoping  to  love  into  life  the  pro- 
ductive apple-tree.  I  wished  that  I 
had  been  one  of  the  investors  on  the 
day  when  I  witnessed  the  sale  of  an 
orchard  at  $1,000  an  acre. 

Well,  populated  communities  need 
church  homes,  and  if  we  can  give  them 
a  lift  while  they  are  still  tenderly 
nursing  the  young  trees  into  hopefrd 
trees,  our  returns  in  social  uplift  and 
financial  support  will  be  most  satisfy- 
ing. The  great  liberty-loving  West 
peeds  the  great  ideals  of  the  Pilgrim 
faith.  We  shall  fail  in  our  great 
Americanization  task  unlew  we  ade- 
quately support  the  building  of 
church  homes  wherever  the  pioneers 
are  developing  the  material  resources 
of  our  Great  West.  It  is  a  joy  to 
share  in  this  service. 


ONLY  twenty-two  of  the  sixty-four  CJongregational  churches  in  Mis- 
souri have  parsonages.  Superintendent  Atwood  says  other  fields 
are  feeling  the  need  of  this  community  center.  Nine  of  the  min- 
isters moved  from  one  to  five  times  each  the  past  year.  If  they  sta^  a 
Parsonage  Campaign  in  that  state  to  equip  the  forty-two  churches  which 
have  no  homes  for  their  ministers,  with  comfortable  manses,  we  should 
certainly  have  our  hands  full  if  called  on  to  help  them. 
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The  teacher  who  makes  his  class  a  yiial  center  for  spreading  the  great 
Biblical  messages  of  democracy  and  brotherhood  is  standing  at  a  strategic 
point  in  our  national  life.  Such  a  teacher  has  one  of  the  best  opportunities  to 
be  a  patriot  of  any  person  in  the  land. 

^    ^    ^ 

Missionaries  in  Arabia,  India  and  Africa,  three  others  in  preparation, 
six  ministers  in  our  own  land,  Christian  teachers  in  college  and  university, 
six  physicians,  six  trained  nurses,  attorneys,  bankers,  journalists  and  en- 
gpneers,  suggest  a  few  of  the  field  of  service  of  gradutes  of  Franklin  Academy. 

€    €    € 

Many  churches  have  to  their  credit  neither  a  minister  nor  a  missionary 
nor  a  worker  in  any  of  the  great  religious  social  agencies,  nor  even  a  layman 
who  has  taken  a  man's  share  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
churches  crjdng  out  for  leaders  must  search  their  own  lives  and  ask  them- 
selves why  they  produce  no  leaders. 

€    €    € 

President  Browiiell  of  Northland  College  sets  forth  as  a  definition  and 
an  ideal  as  follows :  Christian  education  is  the  combined  training  and  infiuence 
that  unfolds  all  the  powers  of  the  student,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  so 
motivates  his  life  as  to  give  it  an  active  Christian  impulse,  predominated  by 
the  idea  of  service. 

^    «    « 

At  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Sehauffler  School,  in  response  to  the  toast 
"What  Americanization  Ought  To  Be"  Rev.  K.  R.  Kedzie  said:  ** American- 
ization is  more  than  teaching  a  foreigner  to  talk  the  English  language  and 
more  than  encouraging  him  to  adopt  American  customs,  important  as  this  is. 
It  is  a  matter  of  '* being  bom  again,'*  of  becoming  a  **new  creature,'*  falling 
in  love  with  new  ideals  of  social  and  political  life.  He  may  live  and  talk  like 
his  American  neighbors,  but  he  is  not  Americanized  until  he  has  adopted  as  his 
own  this  great  adventure  of  the  fathers  in  applying  the  Christian  principles 
of  fraternity  and  equality,  and  values  this  more  than  he  does  his  life.  These 
ideals  of  universal  education,  religious  freedom  and  toleration  and  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men  must  become  his  passion. 

«    «    ^ 

Miss  Persida  Mladenowitch  has  been  sent  by  the  International  Serbian 
Educational  Committee  to  receive  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  at  Rol- 
lins College.  She  is  one  of  twenty-three  Serbians  who  on  September  9  left 
Belgrade  en  route  to  New  York.  From  there  they  were  sent  to  the  many  dif- 
ferent colleges  and  universities  all  oyer  the  United  States.  Miss  Mladenowitch, 
together  with  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  fied  from  her  native  town, 
Tboplje,  and  remained  three  years  in  exile.  Upon  their  return  home  they 
found  the  whole  city  in  ruins;  nothing  was  left  of  their  homes  except  the 
ruined  foundation.  All  their  possessions  of  twenty  years'  accumulation  were 
swept  away  and  the  family  suffered  untold  privation.  Miss  Mladenowitch  is 
an  unusually  talent  young  woman  and  is  very  eager  to  learn  English  and 
to  begin  her  courses  in  BoUins, 
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THE  War  has  opened  our  eyes 
to  see  crystallized  in  clear  new 
light  that  the  walls  of  Uie 
Eternal  Kingdom  are  being  built  of 
the  tears  and  blood  of  the  ''saints.*' 
This  is  what  John  saw  in  his  vision  of 
the  Holy  City,  and  called  them  **all 
manner  of  precious  stones."  The  opal, 
the  ruby,  the  diamond,  the  pearl 
were  all  there.  The  work  must  be  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly — hence  so  much 
building  material  has  been  needed. 
The  war  has  also  brought  to  our  re- 
membrance the  fact  that  our  hoped 
yet-to-be  ideal  government  of  earth  is 
being  built  of  the  blood  and  tears  of 
the  ** saints''  as  a  glance  over  our 
history  will  testify.  Every  step  we 
have  ever  taken  in  advance  has  been 
paid  for  at  its  full  price  in  blood  and 
tears.  If  this  be  true  it  would  seem 
that  the  ideal  American  is  *  he  who 
can  and  will  furnish  his  share  of  build- 
ing material  though  he  may  come  from 
the  heart  of  Turkey,  Mexico,  Russia 
or  Germany,  as  he  often  does. 

With  this  definition  of  an  American 
let  us  look  at  the  1919  graduating 
Class  of  Schauffler  Missionary  Train- 
ing School.  Eight  young  women  of 
eight  nationalities  and  five  denomina- 
tions with  their  diversity  of  tongues 
and  talents,  all  in  active  service,  yet 
each  along  her  own  line,. for  the  com- 
ing Kingdom. 

They  are  all  Americans  of  the  best 
type  being  ready  and  willing  to  fur- 
nish their  share  of  building  material. 
They  come  from  varied  ancestry — 
Mexican,  Finn,  Negro,  German,  Irish, 
Bohemian,  Pole,  Slovak. 

One  cannot  Isnow  these  young  wo- 
men, and  others  like  them  and  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  is  dying 
out. 

The  first  one — a  Mexican,  Miss 
Ysabel  Garcia  Gibson — ^Miss  Olive 
Gibson  adopted  at  the  age  of  four. 
She  graduated  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Industrial  School  w<hen  fifteen  years 
old,  taught  one  year  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  Mission  School  at 
San  Mateo,  New  Mexico,  and  gradu- 


ated from  Schauffler  Missionary 
Training  School  last  June.  During 
her  senior  year  in  SchauflBer  her 
*' practical"  work  was  with  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Cleveland.  One  of  her- 
ofScial  superiors  had  been  a  mission^ 
ary  in  Cuba  for  years.  Naturally 
enough  she  was  drawn  toward  Cuba. 
When  she  graduated,  though  she  was 
still  two  years  too  young  for  the  Cu- 
ban work,  she  was  accepted  because 
of  her  knowledge  of  Spanish,  her  na- 
tive tongue,  and  her  practicid  train- 
ing. The  fact  that  her  salary  was 
raised  when  she  had  been  in  Cuba  but 
three  weeks  bears  witness  that  ^e  is 
doing  good  work.  It  is  also  an  evi- 
dence of  appreciation  of  SchauflBer 
and  her  girls  that  the  Presbyterian 
friends  in  Cleveland  have  just  given 
the  school  a  pledge  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  new  chapel. 

The  second  girl  is  another  Ameri- 
can **in  good  and  regular  standing" 
though  a  Finn  by  birth.  She  comes 
from  South  Dakota,  Miss  Alma  Hill. 
Oh,  that  every  doubting  Thomas 
might  have  seen  this  young  woman 
on  two  crutches  standing  at  the  sink, 
meal  after  meal,  washing  dishes  to 
gret  an  education  that  she  may  be  a 
blessing  to  our  country— and  the 
world.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year 
she  had  become  so  proficient  in  her 
stenography  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  wash  dishes  any  longer  but 
was  given  work  in  the  office.  By  the 
time  she  graduated  she  had  become 
so  indispensable  to  the  institution  that 
she  was  made  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  she  is  to  be  released  at  tho 
end  of  the  year,  for  she  wants  to  work 
her  way  through  college.  Her  aim  is 
to  be  a  missionary,  but  she  wants  all 
the  equipment  possible.  The  Pilgrim 
spirit  dying  out?  Not  while  sucJi 
blood  is  flowing  in. 

Number  three  is  Miss  Muriel  Proc- 
tor, the  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  H. 
Proctor  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  very 
choice  spirit,  a  beautiful  young  woman 
at  work  with  her  father  in  his  church 
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in  Atlanta  for  the  whole  Negro  race. 
Surely  no  further  introduction  is  nec- 
essary. Every  intelligent  Congrega- 
tionalist  must  know  the  Proctor  fam- 
ily. It  was  ** whispered*'  from  the 
rostrum  at  the  National  Council  in 
Grand  Rapids  that  Dr.  Proctor  was 
the  most  popular  chaplain  in  France. 

Number  Four  is  an  American  of 
German  descent,  Miss  Margaret  Fun- 
dom,  who  is  doing  an  interdenomina- 
tional, Christian  Americanization 
work  among  the  foreign  population 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Number  Five,  Miss  Blanche  Riley, 
an  American  of  Irish  descent  who  is 
doing  interesting  work  in  southern 
Ohio  among  the  Italians.  If  Miss 
Fundom  and  Miss  Riley  should  do 
nothing  but  just  live  in  the  localities 
where  they  have  been  placed  their 
sterling  qualities  and  their  beautiful 
spirits  would  ** carry  on''  a  great 
Americanization  work. 

Number  six  is  Miss  Rose  Rouball, 
American,  of  Bohemian  ancestry.  She 
is  working  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Because  of  her  '*gift 
of  tongues,''  she  speaks  several,  her 
work  is  organizing  branch  Y.  W.  C. 
A.'s  among  the  immigrant  population. 

Number  seven  is  Miss  Carolina 
Nausner,  a  Pole,  a  veritable  tower  of 


1 


\      V 


strength.  One  might  think  her  the 
*' Tower  of  Babel,'*  before  the  confu- 
sion, for  she  speaks  ten  languages. 
She  is  soon  going  back  to  Poland  to 
do  reconstruction  work.  A  few  days 
before  she  graduated,  Schauffler  re- 
ceived a  request  for  her  from  tiie 
North  American  Civic  League  of  Bo^ 
ton  to  take  up  work  immediately 
among  the  Poles  and  Russians  in  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Nausner  accepted  the  posi- 
tion for  the  summer.  She  had  been  in 
Boston  less  than  a  month  when  her  of- 
ficial superior  wrote  back  to  tiie 
school  that  she  was  '*a  perfect  joy/' 
that  she  had  made  a  **  very  difficult 
work  look  comparatively  easy."  She 
was  interpreting  for  the  League  and 
could  be  depended  upon  to  be  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  our  Government. 

The  last  girl  is  Miss  Cebula,  a  Slo- 
vak from  West  Virginia.  She  is  at 
work  in  her  own  church. 

Someone  says  **Why  are  they  not 
a1  work  for  Congregational  Boards!'* 
:Most  of  them  are  either  in  Congrega- 
tional work,  or  in  inter-denomina- 
tional work — which  always  contains 
Congregationalism. 

''Having  gifts  according  to  the 
grace  given  unto  them"  they  have 
gone  forth  to  contribute  their  share  of 
building  material. 
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THE  eleventh  year  of  the  Insti- 
tute opened  September  23, 
with  the  fullest  attendance  ever 
v^tnessed^on  the  first  day.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  week  every  dormi- 
tory had  been  occupied,  '  and  the 
faculty  forced  to  move  from  Kim- 
ball Hall  into  improvised  quarters  in 
the  new  Conservatory  of  Mlusic.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  add  additional 
rooming  quarters  before  the  winter 
term  begins.  Meanwhile  the  usual 
method  of  crowding  three  into  a 
room  is  being  resorted  to,  and  some 
o}  the  bo3rs  are  planning  to  live  in 
tents.  In  every  way  the  year  op«is 
up  encouragingly.  The  students  show 
a  wonderful  interest  in  their  studies 
and  are  as  earnest  and  eager  a  body 
of  young  people  as  ever  were  brought 
together.  The  great  problem  which 
has  disturbed  the  management  dur- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
has  been  the  many  calls  for  assistance 
from  the  drought  stricken  families  of 
Montana.  Thousands  of  the  farmers 
of  the  great  agricultural  section  of  the 
state  have  had  a  complete  crop  fail- 
ure for  the  past  three  years.  The  chil- 
dren from  these  fanulies  must  have 
aid  if  they  are  to  be  in  school  this 
year  and  the  self-help  department  has 
been  flooded  with  applications  as  nev- 
er before.  Special  stress  will  be  laid 
during  the  year  upon  the  need  of 
helping  students  by  means  of  a  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund. 

Rev.  Hugh  McCarroll,  B.  S.,  Lenox 
College,  Iowa,  graduate  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  charge  of  the  relig- 
ious training  of  students  at  the  Poly- 
technic and  conducts  classes  in  po- 
litical science. 

A  number  of  friends  have  writ- 
ten that  the  great  rich  state  of  Mon- 
tana should  care  for  her  own  school. 
A  friend  wrote  us  the  other  day  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  great 
West  with  its  immense  wealth  and 
$2.26  wheat  should  call  upon  the  East 
for  hdp. 

We  know  it  is  hard  for  many  of 


our  friends  to  understand  the  condi- 
tion faced  in  Montana.  In  fact  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  real  circum- 
stances unless  one  visits  the  region. 
Many  in  the  East  who  have  never  stu- 
died the  map  of  their  country  or  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  West 
do  not  realize  that  Montana  and 
Wyoming  are  far  removed  from  the 
central  West.  A  boy  or  girl  in  cen- 
tral Montana  must  travel  a  thousand 
miles  to  get  to  one  of  the  excellent 
colleges  of  the  Middle  West.  Where 
would  New  England's  educational 
leadership  be  if  her  young  people 
had  been  compelled  to  go  to  Indiana 
or  Virginia  for  their  training? 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  to 
know  that  during  the  time  that  we 
have  had  the  war  prices  for  wheat, 
vast  sections  of  Montana  have  had 
complete  crop  failures.  Sections  of 
the  state  as  large  as  Vermont  or  Mas- 
sachusetts have  not  had  a  crop  for 
four  years. 

Some  observations  in  regard  to  the 
region  may  help  our  readers  to  under- 
stand why  we  are  compelled  to  make 
such  a  desperate  fight  to  build  up  a 
Christian  institution  of  learning. 

In  the  first  place,  this  school  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  great  home 
mission  field.  Practically  all  the 
churches  of  all  denominations  are  de- 
pendent upon  missionary  aid.  They 
cannot  support  their  own  church  work 
to  say  nothing  about  building  schools 
and  colleges.  One  entire  county  in 
Montana  has  no  church  building  with- 
in its  confines.  The  Congregational 
churches  of  Montana  for  the  last 
quarter  reported  gave  a  total  of  $36.00 
to  the  Education  Society.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
region  can  care  for  the  Christian  edu- 
cation of  its  boys  and  girls. 

The  history  of  every  frontier  section 
is  the  history  of  dependence  upon  the 
older  settled  regions  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  their  Christian  institutions. 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota all  had  to  depend  upon  outside 
states  for  the  planting  of  their  Chris- 
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tian  colleges  fifty  years  ago.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  central  western  colleges 
are  still  soliciting  aid  from  the  East- 
ern states,  for  endowment  and  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  grieat  Northwest,  the  last  fron- 
tier, has  been  sadly  neglected  in 
Christian  education.  In  the  two  great 
slates  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  with 
i»early  one  million  of  population,  there 
are  only  two  weak  struggling  Chris- 
tian colleges.  Neither  of  them  would 
be  recognized  in  the  East  or  Middle 
West*  as  first  class  academies.  The 
same  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  has  a  hundred  well 
equipped  and  splendidly  endowed  col- 
leges. The  same  population  in  Ohio, 
Iowa,  or  Illinois  could  turn  to  a  dozen 
fine  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
higher  education  of  their  boys  and 
girls. 

The  East  and  Middle  West  are  do- 
pending  upon  the  great  Northwest  for 
the  strong,  virile  blood  needed  in  lead- 
ership. Twenty-five  years  ago  when 
the  East  was  helping  institutions  in 
the  Middle  West  it  did  not  understand 
to  what  extent  it  would  make  use  of 
the  products  of  those  colleges  in  later 
years.  What  would  the  United  States 
and  the  world  have  done  without  a 
John  R.  Mott,  a  General  Pershing, 
and  scores  of  other  strong  men  of 
the  present  day?  Yet  without  the 
aid  of  Eastern  friends  of  these 
frontier  colleges  of  the  Middle  West 
these  men  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  training.  Hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  of  the  North- 
west ask  for  a  chance  to  have  their 
place  in  the  world's  work  of  the  next 


generation.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
period  of  reconstruction  is  Christian 
leadership.  The  Polytechnic's  su- 
preme desire  is  to  be  able  to  train 
these  young  people  of  the  Northwest- 
Is  there  a  cause  more  necessary  or 
more  worthy? 

The  present  year  must  witness  the 
raising  of  at  least  $100,000  for  the 
Polytechnic. 

After  careful  consideration  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  this  a  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  boys  of  the  Polytechnic 
who  offered  their  all  to  their  country. 
The  fund  is  to  be  raised  in  their  mem- 
ory because  it  is  the  sort  of  a  me-, 
morial  which  those  who  are  living,  and 
those  who  can  not  tell  us  of  their 
wishes  would  certainly  want. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  Poly- 
technic heroes  offered  themselves,  and 
six  of  the  boys  who  paid  the  price  be- 
longed to  the  self-help  department 
while  in  school.  They  would  not  want 
showy  monuments,  or  triumphal 
arches,  or  memorial  gates  built  in  their 
memory,  but  they  would  want  the 
money  used  in  a  practical  way  to  do 
the  greatest  good  to  the  school  that 
helped  them  to  an  education,  and  that 
will  give  the  largest  number  of  the 
young  people  of  the  region  a  similar 
chance  of  training  for  life. 

The  board  of  trustees  has  released 
Director  Lewis  T.  Eaton  from  his  ac- 
tive duties  in  charge  of  the  teaching 
forces  of  the  Institute,  and  he  will 
spend  several  months  in  the  Middle 
West  and  East.  He  plans  to  visit  the 
friends  of  the  Polytechnic  and  to  car- 
r}'  on  a  general  campaign  for  the 
Memorial  Fund. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


II 


RECEIPTS  FOR 
NOVEMBER 


1919 
1918 


1  Churches, 
j  Individ 
I  _H.%l8 

'  3.562.68 
I     2.810.81 


I  Increase 
I  Decrease 


742.26 


Women's 
Societies 

Lesracies 

Other 
•ourees 

1.347.00 
994.82 

4.974.18 

1.298.24 
376.00 

853.28 

923.24 

4,974.18 

Total 


6.196.42 
9,168.83 


2,018.78 
4.974.18 
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The  CONGREGATIONALSUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


A  Happy  New  Year  to  the  friends  of  the  Sunday  School  Extension  So- 
ciety. We  have  indeed  many  things  for  which  to  be  thankful  at  this  time. 
The  year  1919  has  been  one  of  steady  progress.  The  work  has  been  carried 
on  enthusiastically  and  with  unabated  zeal  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  very  encouraging  condition  of  our  finances,  which  has 
made  possible  an  enlargement  of  the  work.  We  have  now  fifty-one  on  our 
field  force.  Everjrwhere  emphasis  has  been  given  to  improving  the  quality 
of  the  work,  and  therefore  the  things  accomplished  have  been  of  paramount 
value.  We  again  ask  for  the  loyal  support  which  has  been  ours  in  the  past, 
that  nothing  may  interfere  with  future  development.  In  the  training  of  the 
child  lies  the  foundation  for  character,  so  the  Sunday  School,  which  proves  so 
large  a  factor  in  this  work,  must  produce  the  leaders  from  this  generation. 
We  must  look  ever  to  the  future,  and  it  is  most  helpful  to  find  that  Sunday 
School  activities  are  becoming  more  and  more  largely  recognized  all  the  time. 
Calls  are  coming  for  greater  service  in  literature  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
for  material  and  spiritual  help  along  all  lines.  There  is  a  multitude  already 
being  ministered  unto,  but  there  are  many  yet  to  be  reached.  So  we  pray  that 
it  may  indeed  be  a  New  Year  in  the  growtii  and  development  of  those  things 
which  make  for  Christian  fellowship  and  love,  for  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 

«    «    « 

South  Dakota  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  fine  progressive  work  of  this 
past  year.  As  recorded  before  in  these  columns,  this  state  is  in  the  lead  with 
the  greatest  number  of  newly  organized  Sunday  Schools.  Several  interesting 
reports  have  recently  come  in  from  South  Dakota  workers.  One  writes  as 
follows:  ''Several  times  through  the  year  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  hear  of 
those  who  may  possibly  give  their  lives  to  the  ministry.  On  one  day  in  a 
single  parish  three  families  expressed  to  me  a  desire  that  one  of  their  sons 
might  be  led  into  the  work  of  the  pastor.  One  of  our  University  boys 
preached  for  us  a  few  times  during  the  summer  and  has  about  determined  to 
study  in  the  seminary  after  this  year.  Upon  telling  his  story  in  a  nearby 
farm  church  a  few  weeks  ago  a  farmer  was  moved  to  come  to  me  after  service 
and  offer  ^iimgAlf  for  work.  Since  he  had  always  felt  drawn  to  the  work  and 
had  proven  very  effective  in  Sunday  School,  Young  People's  Society,  and 
community  work,  I  arranged  for  'him  to  begin  as  soon  as  he  could  settle  his 
other  affairs.  Last  Sunday  he  opened  his  new  life  by  preaching  three  timej, 
visiting  two  Sunday  Schools,  and  driving  his  Ford  thirty  miles.  At  another 
time,  I  was  in  a  home  where  a  young  son  of  the  family  was  for  some  minutes 
busily  engaged  in  calling  up  the  members  of  the  Sunday  School  orchestra  to 
arrange  the  practice.  Later  he  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,  as  the  leader  must 
have  a  change  of  hour.  The  beauty  of  it  was  he  was  getting  just  the  training 
in  that  way  that  would  make  him  not  only  more  interested  in  that  school  but 
would  help  to  teach  him  as  well  to  be  a  Sunday  School  executive.  Once  I  tried 
using  the  stereopticon  in  a  county  convention,  and  found  it  very  easy  indeed 
to  get  the  people  to  talk  right  out  in  meeting.  And  sometimes  we  got  some 
very  real  opposition  to  plans  shown  which  were  being  used  elsewhere  satisf  ac- 
twily.  In  the  dark  they  seem  to  lose  their  fear  of  speaking  up.  It  is  worth 
trying  further. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  UFE  ON  THE  FRONTIER 


IN  the  heart  of  the  frontier  coun- 
try, several  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad,  stands  a  small 
pioneer  town.  It  is  not  unlike  hun- 
dreds of  other  small  towns  of  the 
Middle  West,  except  perhaps  that  it 
is  more  progressive.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  its  history  it  was  over  thirty 
miles  from  a  railroad,  and  stood 
quite  alone  on  the  vast  gray-blue 
prairie  which  stretches  for  miles  and 
miles,  until  it  seems  to  merge  into  the 
cold,  clear  sky. 

The  little  homes  of  this  village  do 
not  nestle  up  close  to  one  another  in 
the  neighborly  fashion  of  our  larger 
towns  and  cities,  but  stand  out  &s- 
tinctly  each  from  the  other,  separated 
oftentimes  by  a  large  tract  of  farming 
land.  So  sometimes  one  has  to  travel 
three  or  four  miles  without  passing? 
a  human  dwelling  of  any  kind,  and 
then  when  a  house  is  reached,  it  is 
often  just  a  small  log  cabin  or  even 
a  sod  hut  which  is  made  of  logs  and 
earth. 

The  town's  population  is  made  up 
of  many  nationciities,  each  with  its 
own  language  and  form  of  religious 
service.  There  were  not  enough  peo- 
ple to  support  several  churches,  so  an 
English  speaking  union  Sunday 
School  was  started,  in  which  all  the 
children  of  the  village  were  privi- 
leged to  join.  Those  of  our  children 
who  have  always  lived  within  easy 
reach  of  some  church  or  Sunday 
School  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
treat  these  services  were  and  are  to 
those  little  children  of  the  frontier, 
even  though  they  were  held,  not  in  a 
beautiful  building  erected  especially 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  little  log 
schoolhouse — ^just  such  a  school  as  we 
have  always  imagined  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  trudged  to  and  from  when 
he  was  a  lad  out  in  the  backwoods  of 
Kentucky. 

Oftentimes  these  mission  Sunday 
School  services  are  held  in  a  sod  hut 


with  a  dirt  floor.  We  all  realize,  I 
think,  that  after  all  it  is  the  spirit 
that  counts,  and  if  the  spirit  is  there 
it  doesn't  matter  so  very  much  where 
a  service  of  worship  and  prayer  is 
held,  but  nevertheless  we  like  to 
think  of  communing  with  the  Father 
in  a  house  which  is  consecrated  to 
Him,  and  kept  sacred  to  his  worship 
alone.  You  can  just  imagine^  the 
eager  questioning  of  the  (diQdren 
Mhen  the  work  was  started.  **0h,  are 
we  to  have  a  Sunday  School!''  "And 
will  it  meet  every  week,  and  will  we 
have  Sunday  School  papers  with 
stories  and  pictures  in  them!" 

The  young  people  for  miles  around 
came  to  this  little  Sunday  SchooL  and 
as  time  went  on  it  grew  and  grew,  and 
finally  became  Congregational  in  its 
thought  and  ways,  the  older  people 
feeling  that  in  Congregationalism 
there  was  the  true  spirit  of  America 
which  they  had  not  found  before  in 
their  religious  life — ^the  spirit  which 
our  Pilgrim  fathers  brought  with 
them  from  across  the  seas  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  even  life  it- 
self. 

Under  competent  leadership,  more 
and  mbre  children  were  gathered  to- 
gether from  all  the  country  side,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  parents  became 
interested  until  they  began  to  plan 
for  a  community  church.  About  that 
time,  however,  there  was  a  general 
failure  of  crops,  and  then  the  great 
world  war  put  a  temporary  end  to 
their  plans. 

But  the  good  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  still  working  and  pray- 
ing for  their  church  which  must 
purely  come  to  them  before  long.  It 
is  a  worthy  cause,  and  it  is  for  just 
such  communities  that  our  missionar- 
ies are  devoting  their  lives.  May  the 
New  Tear  speed  our  work  to  greater 
victories ! 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  NEW  SCHOOLS    , 


THROUGHOUT  the  past  year  we 
have  received  many  special 
contributions  for  organizing 
and  maintaining  new  schools  in  our 
mission  field.  This  is  a  most  inter- 
esting form  of  giving,  and  those  aid- 
ing are  thereby  enabled  to  keep  in 
touch  with  their  adopted  school  and 
watch  its  development  and  progress. 
We  are  telling  here  the  story  of  one 
of  these  little  schools  of  the  Middle 
West  which  has  recently  been  as- 
signed to  a  progressive  set  of  young 
people  here  in  the  East.  The  school 
is  in  the  little  village  of  Strool.  Strool 
bi  an  inland  village  in  the  northwest 
part  of  South  Dakota.  The  nearest 
station  is  that  of  Hettinger,  forty-five 
miles  to  the  north.  It  is  connected  up 
to  the  place  with  a  stage  which  runs 
daily,  and  it  takes  only  three  hours 
for  passengers  to  go  from  Hettinger 
to  Strool.  There  is  also  a  truck  line, 
running  two  trucks  nearly  every  daj-, 
draying  back  and  forth.  Strool  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  ranching  country.  The 


farmers  have  come  and  proved  up 
on  much  of  the  land,  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  has  gone  back  to  pasture,  and 
one  sees  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep  wherever  one  goes. 

The  new  state  highway  is  being  built 
near  the  town,  which  will  add  not  a 
little  to  its  importance,  being  next  to 
that  of  building  a  railroad  through  it. 

When  on  a  trip  to  Thrall  Academy, 
while  our  missionary  was  stopping  at 
the  hotel  in  Strool,  a  couple  of  ladies, 
one  the  landlady,  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  start  a  Sunday  School  in  Strool. 
He  said  that  he  understood  that  there 
was  other  work  in  the  town,  but  was 
told  that  there  was  none,  and  that 
the  children  were  running  wild  and 
knew  nothing  about  Jesus  Christ.  And 
the  landlady  he  knew  was  a  Catholic. 
By  the  assistance  of  this  lady  he  was 
finally  able  to  organize  that  Sunday 
School.  It  was  organized  with  about 
twenty-five  members,  and  not  a  little 
interest,  ancj  with  the  postmistress  as 
superintendent. 


A  PIX)URISHING  SCJHOOL.  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  1919  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


THE  methods  used  for  securing 
the  Christmas  Fund  for  1919, 
consisted  in  sending  about 
3,000  letters  to  pastors  suggesting 
four  plans  by  which  a  gift  might  be 
secured  without  greatly  increasing 
the  pastor's  or  the  church's  burden. 
These  were  as  follows : 

(a)  "Speak  of  it  from  the  pulpit  and 
ask  for  yoluntary  gifts  to  be  made 
through  you  or  your  Treasurer  of 
BenevoleDces. 

(b)  Devote  a  Prayer  Meeting  to  the 
subject  of  "Our  aged  ministers — what 
they  did  for  us  and  what  we  are  doing 
for  them/'  or  some  other  subject,  and 
take  a  special  offering  for  the  Christmas 
Fund. 

(c)  Ask  your  Young  People's  Soci- 
ety or  Sunday  School*  or  both,  to  make 
an  appropriation. 

(d)  Would  your  Board  of  Deacons  be 
pleased  to  vote  a  special  gift  from  their 
funds,  so  often  gathered  for  the  poor  of 
the  church?  l«et  the  term  "the  church" 
Include  the  old  preachers,  poor  in  this 
world's   goods,   but   rich   toward   Qod. 

We  also  sent  out  about  10,000  gen- 
eral letters  of  appeal  to  individuals. 

We  wrote  a  number  of  very  per- 
sonal letters. 

We  used  the  Ministerial  Relief 
pages  in  The  American  Missionary 
and  three  half  pages,  and  three  full 
page  illustrated  advertisements  in 
six  issues  of  The  Congregationalism 
The  appeal  was  strengthened  by  cor- 
dial editorial  comments  in  The  Con- 
gregationalist. 

All  of  these  methods  were  well 
worth  while  and  bore  rewarding  fruit. 
Their  aim  was  to  be  informing,  to 
tell  the  story  to  convince  the  Congre- 
gational people  that  the  weary  march- 
ers on  the  last  lap  of  **the  long,  lon^r 
trair'  needed  and  deserved  their  help 
and  good  cheer.  We  knew  that  when 
they  realized  tiiis  fact    they    would 


quickly  and  gladly  extend  the  help- 
ing hand.  And  they  have.  In  behalf 
of  the  several  hundred  homes  into 
which  the  Christmas  checks  brought 
light,  warmth  and  gladness,  we  ex- 
tend hearty  thanks  to  the  pastors  and 
churches,  the  Young  People's  Socie- 
ties, the  Sunday  Schools,  the  Bible 
classes,  the  women 's  organizations  and 
the  hundreds  of  individuals  who  made 
this  beautiful  ministry  possible.  We 
have  never  had  anything  more  upon 
our  heart,  for  we  knew  the  need. 
Every  gift  was  like  the  pure  manna 
which  falling  from  heaven  would  nour- 
ish and  strengthen  the  wayworn  pil- 
grims passing  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  need  toward  the  Promised 
Land. 

Wo  sometimes  tell  the  old  people 
that  we  have  more  joy  in  sending 
them  the  Christmas  checks  than  they 
have  in  receiving  them.  As  a  rule 
they  disagree  with  us. 

Anyway,  it  is  a  blessed  ministry. 
It  is  Christlike.  It  must  please  the 
Angels  in  Heaven.  It  makes  the 
donors'  Christmas  all  the  sweeter.  It 
gives  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the 
weary  traveler.  It  helps  to  reward 
lives  well  spent.  It  smooths  the  path- 
way toward  the  setting  sun.  It  is  as 
a  beacon  light  for  those  who  trudge 
merrily  on  through  the  thickening 
shadows. 

The  raising  of  the  Christmas  Fund 
involves  a  large  amount     of     extra: 
work.    While  it  has  its  compensating 
and  comforting  side,  it  is  in  a  sense: 
a  nerve-racking  endeavor.     After  it' 
is  over  we  often  wish  we  could  go  way 
back  somewhere  out  of  sight,  sit  down 
and  rest.    But  it  is  only  one  incident 
in  a  never  ending  task.     One    must 
ever  keep  at  it.    After  the  Chrisimaa 
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jnecks  come  the  regular  first  quarter 
checks  of  the  New  Year  and  then  the 
second,  the  third  and  the  fourth 
quarter  and  lo,  it  is  the  Christmas 
appeal  again !  So  it  goes,  the  endless 
round  from  the  rew  to  the  old  and 
from  the  old  to  the  ne^.  This  is  be- 
cause we  must  live  on,  year  in  and 
year  out.  When  one  dies  another  takes 
his  place.  The  halting,  hesitating 
marchers  go  by  in  an  ever  increasing 
procession.  When  any  of  the  usual 
donors  die,  we  must  find  others  to 
take  their  places.  As  the  number  in 
the  noble  procession  increases  we  must 


find  new  donors. 

The  patience  of  the  givers  never 
seems  to  become  exhausted.  They 
write  such  beautiful  letters,  they 
speak  such  splendid  words  of  encour- 
agement. They  keep  us  young,  though 
the  years  increase  and  the  burden 
grows  a  little  heavier. 

We  thank  Gfod  and  the  churches 
for  the  privilege  of  such  service,  and 
we  announce  now  to  all  the  friends  of 
the  veterans  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
manse,  that  there  will  be  another 
Christmas  Fund  appeal  in  December 
of  next  year. 


#    #    # 


An  Important  Notice  ! 

DONATIONS  under  the  apportionment  intended  for  1919,  will 
be  received  and  so  credited,  up  to  and  including  January 
10th,  1920.  Will  the  church  treasurers  please  take  notice 
that  their  remittances  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  10th  of 
January  in  order  to  receive  this  credit. 


«    «    # 

All  the  friends  of  the  aged  ministers  will  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Board 
has  been  able  during  1919  to  add  to  the  regular  annual  grants,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  except  that  the  ma^mum  in  any  case  could  not  exce^  four  hundred 
dollars.  Of  this  amount  ten  per  cent  was  sent  in  the  quarterly  check  which 
went  out  October  first,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  per  cent  was  sent  out  about 
the  middle  of  December. 

When  there  is  added  to  this  increase  the  Christmas  check,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Board  has  put  forth  its  utmost  efforts,  to  the  very  limit  of  its  re- 
sources, to  help  those  who  are  on  its  roll,  to  meet  the  serious  increase  of  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  year  1919. 

«    «    « 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 
For  the  eleven  months,  ending  November  30,  1918  and  1919 


Chmchet 

Women*t 
Sodedet 

Sod.  School 
Y.P.S.C.B. 

Aatnt.  and 
Cooferencet 

Stat* 
Socletiet 

IndiTidoalfl 

Income  from 
iDvestmeDts 

.54.881  92 
59.308.85 

TOTAL 

im 

IMf 

13,875.1:* 
15.629.41 

3.180.44 
2,367.17 

1.498.04 
2.087.83 

956.27 
1.855.8^ 

8,061.31 
8.300.35 

4,824.10 
3.059.54 

87.277.26 
92,608.n 

loerMJM 

DeCTMM 

1,664.» 

589.79 

899.63 

239.01 

4,426.93 

5. 231.69 

813.27 

1,764.66 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


SCHAUFFLER  BUILDING  FUND 
STANDS  FOR 

Sacrifice  and  Service 

Oonsecration  and  Country 

Flope  and  Homes 

A.mericans  All 

Unique  and  Urgent 

Foreigner  and  Flag 

Faith  and  Fellowship  « 

Love  and  Loyalty 

F)amestness  and  Efficiency 

Knight  and  Religion 

Fidelity  and  Freedom 

Usefulness  and  Uplift 

JNation  and  Neighborliness 

Devotion  and  Dollars 

SCHAUFFLER  COMMITTEE. 
«     «     « 

TOPIC  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1920 

American  Missionary  Association 

UNDER  ONE  FLAG 
Hymn— Fling  Out  the  Banner. 
Scripture— Isa.  11:10,  12.    Psa.  60:4. 

Song   of   Solomon    2:4   Psa.  20:5. 

Isa.  13:2. 
Prayer — For     better     understanding     of 

each   other   and   our  personal 

responsibility. 
Solo — 
Business — 
Hymn — The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to 

War. 
Four  ten-minute  talks: 
The  Flag  in  the  Southland. 

On  the  Prairie. 

In  the  Southwest. 

In  the  Islands  of  the  Se^. 
Responsive  Reading — Acts  17:24-28. 
Hymn — Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

For  material  send  to  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wil- 
cox, Bureau  Woman's  Work,  287  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THE  PILGRIM  GIFT  BOX 
Daring  the  past  year  frequent  re- 
quests have  come  to  the  Federation 
ofSce  for  a  mite  box  that  should  re- 
present an  offering  to  homeland 
missions  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply 
to  liie  work  of  one  society.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  requests  and  of  the 
answers  returned  to  the  question- 
aire  sent  out  by  the  Federation  last 
fall,  liie  Homeland  Societies  have 
united  in  issuing  a  Pilgrim  Gift  Box 
which  will  be  ready  for  distribution, 
without  charge,  by  January  1st. 
The  box  is  of  compact  and  con- 
venient size,  is  printed  in  blue  on 
white  and  is  decorated  with  a  me- 
dallion of  the  Ma3rflower  printed  in 
three  colors.  Orders  may  be  sent  to 
the  Federation  office,  or  to  the  office 
of  any  of  the  National  Homeland 
Societies. 

«    «    « 

OUR  CONGREGATIONAL 

SUPPLEMENT 
Societies  who  are  using  **  Christian 
Americanization*'  should  not  overlook 
the  excellent  material  contained  in  our 
Congregational  Supplement  to  the 
book.  Here,  in  compact  form,  is  pre- 
sented an  analysis  of  what  each  of  our 
National  Societies  is  doing  along  this 
important  line.  The  work  in  which 
our  Unions  are  particularly  interested 
is  considered  under  the  headings 
**Wide  Horizons."  Societies  not  us- 
ing the  textbook  will  also  find  in  this 
volume  valuable  material  to  use  in 
preparing  their  programs.  The  price 
of  the  Supplement  is  twenty  cents  and 
orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Federation 
or  to  any  of  the  Homeland  Societies. 
If  you  have  not  seen  the  book,  do  not 
fail  to  procure  it. 
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•FORWARD  MOVEMENT'  PLANS 


BY  the  time  this  number  of  The 
American  Missionary  reaches 
its  readera,  the  plans  for  onr 
great  denominational  "Forward 
Movement"  will  be  under  way.  Pro- 
jected under  the  inspiration  of  thf 
National  Council  gathering  at  Grand 
Rapids  this  movement  aims  to  secure 
during  the  next  five  years  an  expan- 
sion and  enrichment  of  our  whole  de- 
nominational life.  Although  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  speak  in  full  detail  of 
all  the  phases  of  the  movement,  its 
main  points  can  be  indicated  at  this 
time. 

The  objectives  of  this  **  Forward 
Movement"  are  directly  related  to 
the  goals  of  our  Tercentenary  pro- 
-am. Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism,  renewed 
efforts  will  be  made  to  win  an  increas- 
ing number  of  our  churches  to  active 
and  aggressive  eflPorts  along  this 
line.  Closely  associated  with  this  en- 
deavor will  be  the  call  to  specific  and 
united  prayer  on  the  part  of  our  en- 
tire felly  v^<jhip  for  the  ongoing  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Christian  steward- 
ship will  be  emphasized  that  (Congre- 
gational Christians  everywhere  may 
come  to  recognize  and  accept  this 
fundamental  basis  of  Christian  giv- 
ing. Definite  steps  will  be  taken  to 
secure  the  enlistment  of  **life  re- 
cruits" from  among  our  young  men 
and  women  for  all  forms  of  mission- 
ary and  church  service.  And  finally, 
after  careful  surveys,  a  budget  will 
he  prepared  and  raised  that  will  cov- 


er the  needs  of  our  mission  fields  and 
make  possible  positive  and  permanent 
advance.  This  budget  will  include  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  Its  size  and 
the  methods  under  which  it  shall  be 
raised  are  not  yet  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  full  announcements  will 
bo  made  soon.  In  all'  this  program  we 
shall  be  working  in  full  co-operation 
with  the  Interdiurch  World  Move 
ment,  for  this  movement  contemplates 
no  alteration  in  existing  denomina- 
tional agencies.  Our  budget  will 
represent  our  part  in  the  great 
financial  canvass  of  that  movement 
and  the  other  sections  of  our  pro- 
gram will  be  our  share  in  this  great 
united  effort  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  world  as  they  should  be 
met. 

Such  a  ** Forward  Movement"  as 
this  is  a  magnificent  challenge  to  our 
churches.  To  our  women's  organiza- 
tions, in  particular,  it  offers  inspir- 
ing opportunities  for  service,  for  our 
full  and  hearty  co-operation  with  it  is 
essential  if  the  great  results,  so  de- 
sired, are  to  be  secured.  Especially 
must  we  lift  our  giving  to  levels  here- 
tofore considered  impossible.  Un- 
suspected resources  must  be  discov- 
ered, new  and  daring  ventures  must 
be  made,  that  each  Union  and  each 
auxiliary  may  contribute  its  part  to 
the  great  sum  that  shall  enable  us 
adequately  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  world.  We  must  bear  our  full 
share  in  this  undertaking.  We  can, 
and  W€  will. 


DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  MISSIONS.  February  20,  1920 

FOR  many  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  observe  interdenomination- 
ally  a  Day  of  Prayer  for  Home  Missions  and  a  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Foreign  Missions.  This  year  a  United  Day  of  Prayer  will  be  ob- 
served and  the  first  Friday  in  Lent,  February  20th,  has  been  chosen  for 
this  observance.  A  program,  **The  World  to  Christ  We  Bring"  has  been 
prepared  and  copies  may  be  secured,  one  cent  each,  from  the  Federation 
office,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  *'A  Call  to  Prayer,"  an  at- 
tractive card  containing  topics  for  preliminary  preparatory  prayer,  has 
also  been  issued.  One  hundred  copies  of  this  will  be  sent  to  each  Union, 
if  desired,  for  distribution  without  charge.  Additional  copies  will  be 
furnished  at  twenty  cents  per  hundred. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


TWELVE  MISSIONARY  TOPICS 
FOR  1920 


January — The     World's     Need     of 

Christ.    Eph.  2:1-13. 
•February — ^A  ''Square  Deal  for  lb 
Foreigners  in  America."     He- 
brews    13:1-3;      Lev.      19:33, 
34;  Deut.  31:10-13. 
March — Our    Country's    Need      of 
Christ.     Acts  4:11,  12;     Rom. 
10:12-15. 
•April — Christianizing    Industry     in 

China.    Ps.  90:1-4;  14-17. 
May- Will  a  Man  Rob  God!     Mai. 
3:7-12. 
•June — Christianizing   Education    in 
China.     Eph.  1:16-20;  11  Pet- 
er 1:2-8. 
July— Every    Christian    a     Mission- 
ary.   Acts  1  :l-9. 
•August — ^What   Contributions   Have 
Our  Immigrants    Brought     to 
America;     1     Cor.     12:12-18, 
27-30. 
September — Inspiring  Stories   from 
Foreign  Mission     Fields.     Ps. 
66:1-8;  Acts  14:23-28. 
•October— The  Immigrant  in  Our  Own 
Community.    Romans  12:9-13. 
November — Inspiring   Stories    from 
Home    Mission     Fields.     Acts 
10:1-6;  34-38. 
•December — New  Opportunities     for 
Christian  Service  in  the  Near 
East.     Hebrews  11:32-12:2;  1 
Cor.  16:9. 
•Optional  Topics. 

Six  of  these  topics  are  announced 
by  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  Six  are  added  as  optional 
by  the  Department  of  Missionary  Ed- 
ucation for  Congregational  Young 
People's  Societies.  Notes  upon  these 
topics  will  appear  from  month  to 
month  in  ''The  Co7igregationalist*' 
and  ''The  Wellsprivg/' 

You  may  ^et  from  the  office  of  the 


Congregational  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Federation,  289  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  leaflets  issued  by 
the  Congregational  Education  Society 
to  acquaint  all  leaders  in  Young  Peo- 
ple's work  with  these  missionary  top- 
ics for  the  year,  with  scripture  selec- 
tions, with  suggestions  for  the  meet- 
ings and  with  references  for  informa- 
tion upon  the  topics.  The  Prayer 
Meeting,  Missionary  and  Music  Com- 
mittees can  thus  look  ahead,  make 
plans  and  procure  literature  before 
it  is  too  late. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Missionary 
Committee  organize  among  the  young 
people  a  regular  Mission  Study  Class, 
using  one  of  the  books  referred  to  in 
the  leaflet.  This  will  not  only  greatly 
enrich  the  lives  of  the  members  of 
the  class  but  will  stimulate  the  mis- 
sionary meetings  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society. 

If  your  society  wants  a  share  in  the 
work  of  your  Union,  send  to  the 
Union  Young  People's  Secretary  in 
your  own  state  (if  you  do  not  know 
her  name,  drop  a  card  to  the  Federa- 
tion for  the  information.)  She  will 
suggest  the  school  or  missionary  to 
whom  you  can  send  great  joy  through 
a  barrel  of  all  sorts  of  things  of  which 
she  will  tell  you  in  detail;  or  she 
can  tell  you  how  you  may  have  a 
share  in  the  great  reconstruction 
work  of  our  land  in  gifts  of  money. 

PRIMARY  PICTURE  STORIES 

Ask  your  Primary  Superintendent 
in  the  Church  School  if  she  is  using 
the  Primary  Picture  Stories  in  her 
department.  There  are  six  stories 
and  six  pictures,  illustrating  the  work 
of  our  homeland  societies.  Order  from 
the  Federation  office  at  25c  a  set, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gaylord,  Treasunr  287  Fourth  AveDue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  November,  1919 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 


Income  for  November  from  Investments 
Prevlott  sly    acknowledgred    


$7,746.3'; 
2.215.92 

I9.962.2S 


Current  Receipts 


BASTBRN   DISTRICT 
MAINB — $1,169.48. 

(Donations  627.81.  Leeracy  641.67) 

C«ai4ieBt  First  Ch..  1.  Gardlmeri  Ch^  2. 
Ciorluiais  "A  Friend,"  for  Talladegra  Col- 
ese.  20.  H«aipdeBi  Ch..  11.44.  KeBBebuk- 
perti  Ch..  4.  Bfexleos  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  for 
Indians.  3.  Nortli  EUlvceoBibi  Ch..  2. 
Nftrth  Harpswellt  S.  S..  40c.  PortlaBdi  J. 
M.  G..  12.63:  St.  Lawrence  Ch..  20;  The 
Misses  Lu,  for  Oriental  Missions,  200;  N. 
O.  PL,  for  Liexinsrton,  Ky.,  25.  Searsporti 
First  Ch.,  11.07.  So.  Brewers  Second  Ch.. 
11.  IVeatbrookt  Warren  Ch.,  for  Lexing- 
ton. Ky.,  23.60. 

'WoaiBB'B     Home     MlaiiloBarsr    UbIob     of 
Malae,  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Leach,  Treas..  180.67. 
Le««cy 

GorhaMi  Mary   F.   Kellogrer.   641.67. 
MEIV   HAMPSHIRE — $1,600.40: 

(Donations    492.39,    Legracy    1.108.01) 

Acwortht  CTh.,  7.43.  ABtrlmt  Mrs.  H.  A. 
C.  for  Straight  College.  5.  Bartletti  Ch.. 
3.51.  CoBcord  Joaetloiit  C.  E.  Soc.  5;  A. 
C.  F..  6.  for  Straight  CIN) liege.  Bxeteri 
Mrs.  H.  S.  M..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  5. 
rarmlBirtoBS  S.  S..  5.  Green  Held  i  CTh..  11. 
GreeBviUes  Miss  F.  L.  K.,  4.  HaTerhllli 
First  CTh.,  6.30.  Hlllt  CHi.,  50.  HopklatoBi 
Ch.,  34.  Lyaiei  Ch.,  46.65.  MaBchevtert  So. 
Main  St.  CTh.,  38.50.  Mereditbi  Ch..  13. 
Newport  I  M.  E.  R..  for  Straight  College, 
10.  PelkaBit  CTh.,  14.  PortMBontht  H.  M. 
Hoc,  bbl.  goods  for  Marlon,  Ala.,  Mrs.  H. 
C.  R.  T..  for  Talladega  College.  50.  TUtoai 
Ch-,  51.  "Friends  in  New  Hampshire,"  for 
Straight  College,  128. 

Le««cy 
RiBteet   James  Bragg,    1,108.01. 

^'KRMONT — $1,877.96. 

(Donations  143.86.  Legacies  1,734.10) 
Rakerafleldt      Ch..    3.83.    Bradford!      Ch., 

18.56.       Brattleboroi        First       Ch.,      26.58. 

Ch«laeai    Ch.,    6.70.      Co«ehesteri    Ch..    8.75. 

Maaekeatert      Ch..      30.15.      Peaehamt    Ch., 

13.80.   Peras  B.  8.,   for  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 

10.      RlekBioBdi    L.    M.    S..    bbl.    goods    for 

Marion.    Ala.      Sooth   Royaltoas   Ch..      2.82. 

West   Glover  I   CTh.,    7.67.    Wells   Riven   Ch„ 

15. 

Legaclea 
Jerlekoi     Hosea     Spaulding,     20.     North 

Thetfordi  Myra  B.  Pratt,  4,540.84   (reserve 

legacy  2.826.74)   1.714.10. 


MASSACHUSETTS — $4,358.41. 

(Donations  3.033.41.  Legacies  1,325.00) 
Aahhyi  C.  E.  Soc,  for  Porto  Rico.  5. 
Anhtaadi  Ch.  and  S.  S.,  15.  Atholt  C.  W.  F., 
for  Straight  College,  9.  Ayeri  H.  A.  Pol- 
lard, for  Lexington,  Ky.,  1.  Beckett  Ch.. 
3.  Bedford  I  CTh.,  31.90.  BlUerieai  Ch.,  8.25. 
BoMfoBi  Mrs.  F.  H.  B..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 25;  F.  H.  I),  for  Talladega  (college.  6. 
Br<»ektoBt  Porter  Ch.,  150;  Wendell  Ave. 
Ch„  10.31.  Brookfleldt  Primary  S.  S..  for 
Lexington.  Ky..  7.  Garllslet  Mrs.  D.  L. 
C.  for  Straight  College.  5.  CaiBbHdsei 
Prospect  St.  Ch.,  23.30;  Miss  A.  E.  W..  for 
Straight  College,  8.  Colrala  Ch.,  17.  Dal- 
tont  Faithful  Workers,  for  Lexington,  Ky., 
5.  Dorchester.  Village  Ch^  29;  Mrs.  C.  D. 
J..  50c.  Basrt  Northfleldt  Ch.,  126.  Everett i 
FirRt  C\\.,   27.85.      Fall   RIvert   Pilgrim  Ch., 

11.  FramlBKhaBii  E.  B.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 10.  GBIi  Ch..  3.  Greeafleldi  C.  W.  D.. 
for  Talladega  College,  25;  Mrs.  D.  T.,  for 
Straight  College.  5.  Hardwickt  Ch..  1.10. 
Hlni»:TAles  C.  M.,  for  Straight  College,  3; 
G.  F..  for  Straight  College.  3.  HooaatoBlci 
Mrs.  C  T..  for  Straight  College,  3.  Laaes- 
boroi  C.  S.  G..  for  Straight  College,  5;  P. 
W.  N..  for  Straight  College,  3.  Lcbozi 
Miss  R.  O..  for  Straight  CJollege,  6. 
LeoBilBHters  Pilgrim  Ch..  Pro  Christo  Soc. 
5.  Lowells  "A  Friend  In  Lowell,"  75.  Ljaat 
A.  C.  P..  for  Straight  College,  20.  Bfor- 
rlmaci   Ch..    9.56.      MIddleborot    North    Ch.. 

12.  Montaffoei  First  Ch.,  21.77.  Moatereyt 
Crh.,  4.  Mt.  Herman  I  S.  M.  C^  for  Straight 
College,  5.  Newboryporti  Belleville  Ch., 
13  64.  Northamptons  Edwards  Ch.,  168. 
"M.  C,"  20.  NorthbHdget  C.  B.  Soc,  of 
Rockdale  Ch.,  for  Straight  College,  5;  North 
New  Salemi  Ch.,  1.16.  North  Rcadlngi  Ch., 
3.16.  Norwoods  Ch.,  22.  Otist  Mrs.  C.  B. 
R.,  2.  PIttsileldt  C.  A.  P.,  for  Straight 
College,  10;  First  S.  S.,  28.80;  French  Ch., 
1.50;  Dorcas  Class,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  10; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  M.,  for  Straight  College.  5. 
Prescottt  L.  B.,  for  Straight  College.  6. 
Readlngi  Ch.,  118.46.  Rozboryt  A.  B..  1. 
RoyalirtoBt  First  CTh..  9.  Sharoai  Mrs.  H. 
A.  S..  1.  So.  BralBtreei  Ch..  16.  Sooth 
Dartmouth t  CTh.,  10.78.  Sprlnirlleld t  Faith 
Ch.,  L.  A.  Soc,  goods  for  TaJladega  Col- 
lege: North  Ch..  25:  South  Ch.,  300;  H.  K., 
for  Talladega  College.  20.  State  LIbci  M. 
R.,  for  Straight  College.  3.  St<»ckbrldget 
A.  T.  A.,  for  Straight  College.  10;  L.  L  S., 
for  Straight  College.  3.  TanatoBi  Trln.  Ch., 
38.50.  Toltandi  H.  W..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege.   5.     TyrlBKhamt   H.   T..   for     Straight 
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Collegre,  4.  lirabaBt  Union  Ch.,  35.  'Wake- 
lleldi  Ch.,  63.91.  "Wmtertoywnt  Philips  Ch., 
S.  S.,  11.  WeUcaley  HUUi  Mrs.  A.  H.  a. 
for  Moorhead,  Miss.,  10.  "W^mttk^ldt  Second 
Ch..  16.16.  We«th«mptOBt  Ch.,  33.  "Wemt- 
mlnsteri  Mrs.  H.  H..  for  Straight  Collegre. 
5.  West  Newton  I  Rev.  J.  E.  P..  6.  'WU- 
llamsbariTs  Ch.,  34.  WlUlamstowiii  H.  W.. 
for  Straight  Colleee,  5.  W^llmlnvtoBt  Ch., 
19.  l¥liichestcrs  Second  Ch.,  66c.  "Wor- 
cesteri  Plymouth  Ch.,  120.14;  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  for  Greenwood,  S.  C,  2;  Mlrs.  J.  M.. 
for  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  5.  "Friends  in 
Mass.,"  for  Straight  Collegre,  312. 

W^oman's  Home  Missionary  Asaoelatlon 
of  Mass.  A  R.  I..  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway.  Treas.,  for  salaries  |754.00. 

Lesaeies 

Itaneasteri  Caroline  A.  Litchfield,  376 
Went  Brooklleldi  Ella  M.  Sherman,  950. 
RHODE    ISLAND — $789.68. 

Kingston  I  Ch.,  88.93.  Provldencet  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  660;  Hope  St.  Free  Evangrelical 
Ch.,  5.75;  I.  E.  R.,  for  Straight  College,  16. 
RIverpolntt  Ch.,  20. 

CENTRAL   DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT — $6,154.34. 

(Donations  2,468.50,  Legucies  3,686.84) 
DerUni  Ch.,  26.56;  E.  P.  W.,  25;  M.  S.,  for 
Lexington,    Ky.,    25.      Bethlehemt   Ch.,    6.82. 
Bolton:  Ch.,    7.     Bristol:  Ch..    50.      Bridffe- 

?orti  United  Ch.,  239.50.  Brooklleldi  Ch., 
8.  Bnrnsldei  Miss  M.  L.  E^  for  Talla- 
dega College..  50.  Canaan:  E.  A.  L.,  for 
Straight  College.  5;  Mrs.  F.  M.  C,  for 
Straight  College,  5;  K.  B..  for  Straight 
College,  3.  Colllnsvlllet  L.  A.  C^  for  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  2.50.  Coventry.  First  Ch., 
27.74.  Eaat  Canaan:  A.  A.  A.,  for  Straight 
College.  3.  East  IIa\en:  Ch.,  32.92.  East 
1^'lndsor:  Mrs.  O.  S.  J.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 10.  GcMlien:  Ch..  41.  Grotont  Ch.. 
10.61.  Gollford:  Mrs.  J.  R.,  5.  Hadlymet 
Ch.,  10.  Hartford:  First  Ch.  of  Christ. 
181.36;  J.  F.  E.,  for  Straight  College,  5. 
Mllford:  Miss  E.  B.,  2;  Miss  H.  B.,  1;  D. 
C.  C.  5,  for  Talladega  College;  Mrs.  T.  D., 
2;  Miss  D.  N.  C,  2;  W.  L.  M.,  5; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  a,  10;  F.  M.  S..  10;  G.  J.  S.,  5; 
G.  W.  S..  5.  for  Talladega  College.  Nan- 
satnek:  H.  W..  for  Tougaloo  College.  200. 
New  Haven:  Mrs.  E.  S.  B.,  10.  New  Lon- 
don: First  Ch..  for  Athens,  Ala..  41.24. 
North  Woodstock:  Ch..  2.  Norwich:  A 
Member  of  Park  Ch..  25;  United  Ch.,  S.  S., 
for  Lexington,  Ky.,  25.  PlantsvUle:  Ch., 
for  Lexington,  Ky.,  90.  Putnam:  Second 
Ch..  34.99.  Roclo-llle:  Friend,  1.  Sansratnek: 
S.  S..  Primary  Dept.,  for  Santee.  Neb.,  6.25. 
Seymour:  Ch.,  45.28.  Sharon:  Ch.,  5.46. 
SImabury:  H.  B.,  for  Talladega  Col.,  100. 
Sonthlnston:  First  S.  S..  7.35.  Stafford 
Sprlnars:  Ch.,  109.08.  Stamford:  First  Ch., 
Ladies  Aid.  for  bed  in  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  Humacao,  P.  R.,  65.  Stratford: 
Ch.,  48.66.  TaftvlUe:  G.  W..  for  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  10.  Thomaston:  First  Ch..  12.25. 
Wapplns:  Miss  K.  M.  W.,  for  Ballard 
Normal  School,  2.  l¥nnklnfrton :  First  Ch., 
48.87.  ^^ITatertown:  Miss  C.  E.  L.,  10; 
Mrs.  M.  L.  M.,  20;  Mrs.  K.  B.  W.,  10,  for 
Lexington,  Ky.  "W^mt  Cornwall:  Mrs.  K. 
S..  3;  L.  C.  S.,  10,  for  Straight  College;  C. 
E.  Soc,  5.  West  Haven:  First  Ch.,  115.90. 
^^therafleld:  Union  S.  S.,  for  S.  A.  at 
OVeenwood.  S.  C.  2.  WoodHt<»ek:  First 
Ch..  22.23.  "Friends  in  Conn.."  for 
Straight   College,    75.93. 

W^oman's  Consul  Home  Mlaslonary  Union 
of  Conn.,  by  Mrs.  George  Dahl.  Treas.. 
448.  (39  of  which  for  special  gifts  for 
Saluda  Seminary.) 

Lesaeles 

Hartford:    Estate    of   Joseph    L.    Blanch- 

ard,    3,105.00    (reserve    legacy    2,070)    1.035. 

IVew   Britain:    Estate    of    Alice      C.      Tuck, 

(2,000    loss    tax    100)     1.900    (reserve    leg- 


acy  1.266.66)    633.34;   estate   of     Sarah     A. 

Strong,   2,017.50. 

NBW  YORK — $3,899.35. 


AqneboKuet  C.  E.  Soc,  three  bbls.  goods 

^r   Marion,   Ala.     Blnarimnitoiit   First  Ch., 

106.50.     Brooklyn:  Bushwick  Ave.  Ch.,  46; 


Clinton  Avenue  Ch.,  857.35;  Ocean  Ave. 
Ch.,  Woman's  League,  16.  and  two  bbla. 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  Parkville  Ch.^ 
Philathea  Class,  two  bbls.  and  box  goods 
for  Marion,  Ala.;  South  Ch.,  26:  South 
Cong'l  CThapel,  S.  S.,  5;  E  .D.,  3;  F.  S.  W., 
5,  for  Straight  College;  M.  U  R.,  16. 
Brookton:  Ch..  1.92.  Emmt  Bloomfleldi  S. 
S..  for  Piedmont  College,  22.86.  BIllBstoni 
Ch.,  9.  Hamilton:  L.  M.  S.,  bbl.  and  two 
boxes  goods,  for  Marion,  Ala.  Henrietta i 
Union  Ch.  S.  S.,  6.  Helcomb:  Needle  Work 
Guild,  bt)].  pToods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Homer:  i:.  F.  P.,  for  Talladeg^a  College.  15. 
Jamaica:  Van  Wyck  Ave.,  Ch..  12.  New 
York:  Broadway  Tabernacle  Ch..  1,110.27; 
Cong'l  C)i.  of  North  New  York,  27;  Pil- 
grim Memorial  P^und  Commission.  for 
salary,  2ns. 33;  M.  A.,  5;  D.  A.  H.,  10!  H. 
B.  J.,  10;  Miss  S.  U.  5,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege: Miss  M.  C,  for  electric  fan  at  Hos- 
pital, HiiiiKicao.  P.  R.,  5;  M.  G.  E.,  2;  Miss 
L.  H..  for  lunches  at  Dorchester  Academy, 
15;  W.  A.  N..  for  Talladega  College,  100; 
J.  W.  P..  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  10. 
Orient:  Ch.,  40  87.  Phoenix:  First  Ch.,  35. 
rine  I»landH:  Ch.,  14.  Porter:  E.  M.  H..  for 
Straight  College.  25.  RIverhead:  Sound 
>A venue  Ch.,  63.86.  Sherbnme.  Dr.  O.  A. 
G..  for  Talladega  College.  600.  South  Hart- 
ford: Ch.,  3.60.  TIconderoiras  L.  M.  S., 
bbl.  and  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala, 
\Vndln«  River:  L.  M.  S.,  bbl.  goods  for 
Marion.  Ala.  liVatertown:  Mrs.  M.  M.  M.. 
5. 

\%'^oman*a  Home  Mlsaionary  Union  of  Nevr 
York,  by  Mr.s.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  Treas., 
459.79  (of  which  amount  100  is  for  schol- 
arships at  Fisk  University,  as  follows: 
Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Ave.,  W.  U.  50,  and 
Jamestown.  First  W.  U.,  50.) 
NEW  JEHSKY — 1743.99. 

BrldfcevlUe:  Mrs.  T.  A..  1.  Glen  Rldses 
S.  S.,  20;  The  Misses  U.,  for  Microscope  for 
Hospital,  Humacao.  P.  R.,  50.  Jersey  Cltyx 
Waverly  Ch";,  3.  Newark:  Jube  Memorial 
Ch..  75;  First  Ch..  Jube  Mem.,  S.  S.,  8. 
>ittley:  St.  Paul's  Ch..  W.  M.  Soc,  for 
Straight  College.  16.  So.  Oranire:  R.  H.  T., 
for  Talladega  College.  37.50.  Westlleldx 
Ch..   116. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  tke 
New   Jemey    Conference*    by    Mrs.    Willard 
E.    Buell   Treas.,    418.49. 
PENNSYLVANIA— $21.81. 

Clifford:    Ch.,    1.      East    Smithslleldt    Ch., 
4.16.      Erle«     Miss   E.    H.      M.,      5.      Mllroxs 
White    Memorial      Ch.,      8.40.      Nantleokei 
Bethel  Ch.,  3.26. 
MARYLAND — $9.40. 

Ridgely:  E.  M.,  2;  L.  S.  M.,   2. 

W^oman*8  Home  MIsaionary  Union  of  tke 
New  Jersey  Conference,  Mrs.  Willard  E. 
Buell.    Treasurer,    $5.40. 

OHIO— $1,593.20. 

(Donations    600,    Legacy    993.20) 

Akron:  Mrs.  J.  G.  G.,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. 10.  Cleveland:  Park  Ch.,  12;  Ch. 
Inter-Dept.,  for  Marion  Ala.,  2.60:  Mrsw  M.. 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Elyrla:  First 
Ch.,  57.80.  Medina:  E.  T.,  5;  F.  T.,  5,  for 
Straight  College.  No.  Olmatedt  S.  S.,  for 
Lexington.  Ky.,  5.  Oxford:  M.  F.  L.,  100. 
Toledo:  Washington  Street  Ch.,  64/38. 
WelllnKTton :   Fir.st   Ch.,   20. 

Tke  \Voman*s  Home  MIsaionary  Union  of 
Ohio,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams,  Treaa. 
SprlnKileld:  First  S.  S.,  for  horse  and  bus- 
gy  for  Pleasant  Hill,   50. 

Throngk   the   Con gresa tonal    C^onfereiice 
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of  Ohhs  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D.,  Treas., 
$268.32. 

Elyrlai  Lorenzo  Clark,   993.20. 
MICHIGAIV — 1519.94. 

AllciraBt  S.  S.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  6. 
Benton  Harbori  First  Ch.,  18.S8. 

Throoirk  Bflehisan  ConKresntlonal  Con- 
ferenee.  by  U  P.  Haight,  Treaa..  $448.06. 

UToman'a  Home  MUwIonary  Union  of 
Mlchlvaa,  by  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treaa., 
$57. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $835.59. 

Ablnrdoit.  F!r-^  rTk.,  48.  Aurora i  First 
Ch..  20.  Banker  Ililli  Ch.,  15.37.  Carpent- 
ersvillet  First  Ch..  3.15.  Canton i  Ch., 
10.26;  S.  B„  14.08.  ChampaiKn:  First  Ch., 
20.  ChleflKoi  Grand  Ave.  S.  S..  Fidelis,  for 
Lexngton,  Ky..  10;  South  S.  S.,  15;  Taber- 
nacle, Woman  s  Society,  3;  Thomas  Mem. 
Ch..  3;  University  Ch..  15.24;  Waveland 
Avenue  Ch.,  1.13;  Federated  Churches,  for 
Moorhead,  Miss..  9;  W.  D.  A.,  for  Touga- 
loo  College,  10;  S.  E.  K..  for  Tougaloo 
College,  5;  H.  H,  W..  for  Tougaloo  College, 
25.  Clifton  I  Ch.,  3.89.  Downern  Gro%et 
Ch.,  55.  Evanntont  First  Ch.,  200.  GalTas 
Ch.,  two  bbla  eroods  for  Marion,  Ala. 
JtaiclcaonTllIei  Ch.,  8.  Lodai  Ch.,  8.15. 
Mason:  Park  Street  Ch..  10.  Blollnei 
Mrs.  W.  P.,  bbl.  and  box  aoods  for  Ma- 
rlon, Ala.  Monroe  Centers  Union  Ch.,  5.15. 
Moand  City.  S.  S.,  6.  Ply  month  t  S.  S.,  84c. 
Sterling t  First  Ch.,  14.31.  Waverlyi  Ch., 
3.79.  lVei»tcav  Springs i  H.  H.  M.,  goods 
for  Marion,  Ala.  VHieatoni  Mra  J.  H.  P., 
two  bbls.  eroods  for  Marion,  Ala. 

'Woatan's  Home  MUmionary  Union  of  II- 
llBoia,    by   Mrs.      W.      M.      Pitch,      Treas., 
1293.28. 
IOWA— $656.81« 

(Donations  555.31,   Legacy   100.00) 

DIekensi  S.  S..  11.83.  Salemt  Mrs.  E).  J. 
K.,  bbl.  eroods  for  Moorhead,  Misa 

Tbroosh  the  Conjpreirational  Conference 
of   Iowa,  by  S.  J.   Pooley,  Treas.,   380.29. 

IVomnn's  Home  Mlaolonary  Union  of  Iowa 
throuerh  the  Congregational  Conference, 
by  a  J.  Pooley,  Treas.,  $163.19. 

Grinnelli  Estate  of  Levi  Lewis,   100. 
WISCONSIN — $415.95. 

Green.  Lakei  Ch..  2.  Green  Bayi  Union 
Ch..  15.  Lancaster t  First  Ch.,  11.  Mil- 
wnakeei  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  88.46.  Plymouth 
Ch..  15.  Mokwonairot  Ch.,  7.50.  River  Falls i 
First  Ch.,  10.  Rosendalet  Ch.,  23. 

Throwsh  W^isconsin  Conffresatlonal  Con- 
ference, by  L.  L,  Olds,  Treas.,  $162.79. 

l¥^onuin>«  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Wlaeonsin.  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treas.,  81.20 

MINNESOTA — $229.36. 

Minncapoliss  Lowry  Hill  Ch.,  L.  M.  S., 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  St.  Pauls  Pa- 
cific Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Misa 

The  Congregational  Conferenee  of  Min- 
neoota.  by  J.  M.   McBride.   Treas.,   $186.06. 

'W^oBuui'a  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Minnesota*  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas., 
$93.30. 

MISSOURI — $32.00. 

BoMac  Tenei.  First  Ch.,  5.  MeadvUlei 
Ch.,  6.  Ncoshot  First  Ch.,  12.  Webb  Cityi 
A  k,  10. 

KANSAS— $69.00. 

Basinet  German  Ch.,  5.  Nnscotaht  Ch., 
7.76.  Topekai  First  Ch..  27.25.  Wiehitai 
B.   Lu   D.,    for   Talladega   College.   5. 

Through  the  Kansas  CongvegatiOBal 
Conference,  by  Rev.  Aaron  Breck.  Treas.. 
$24. 


NEBRASKA — $137.54. 

Albion  I  Ch.,  23.  Ashbyi  Ch.,  3.75.  Car- 
roll: Ch.,  75c.  Cowles.  Ch..  5.  FranlUiat 
Ch..  32.75.  Fremont:  Ch.;  26.78.  Friendi 
First  German  *Ch.,  10.  MeCoolit  German 
Ch..  10.  Norfolk:  German  Ch.,  10.  W^Ueooct 
Ch.,  16.56. 
NORTH   DAKOTA — $164.18. 

Harvey:  First  Bethlehem  &  Bigenheim 
German  Ch.,  12.  Hebron t  German  Parish 
75. 

Through  the  Conaresrationia  Oonfereiaee 
of   North   Dakots.   bv   Bertha  C.   Stickney. 
$77.18. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA — $10.00. 

Faulktont  Myron  Ch..  10. 
COLORADO — $168.57. 

Bethune:  Hope  Ch.,  German,  16.  Colo- 
rado Sprlugsi  First  Ch..  11.  Keotat  Pil- 
grim Ch..  10.  Niwoti  U.  B.  S.  S.,  package, 
ct.   S.   papers  for   Kings  Mountain.  N.   C. 

^Veman*s  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Col- 
ofjido.   $132.57. 
OKLAHOMA — $20.00. 

W<>otherfordL  German  Ch.,   10. 

Congregational  Conferenee  for  Tillotaon 
f'olleae,  10. 

MONTANA — $71.67. 

Billings:  First  Ch.,  22.80.  Broadview! 
Ch..  1.20.  Colambus:  Ch.,  7.92.  Cranes  Ch., 
S4p.  Fairfield:  Ch..  1.20.  Fort  Shawt  Ch.. 
2  Glasgow:  Ch..  4.92:  Ladies  Union,  for 
Crow  Agency-  3.25.  Oeyser:  Ch.,  2.60. 
Helena:  Ch.,  ''  80.  Jndith  Gapi  Ch.,  3.60. 
Livlagston:  Cb..  6.51.  Musaelshellt  Ch.. 
3.17.  Red  Lo«is:e:  Ch.,  2.40.  Ryetfate.  Ch.. 
1  K6. 
WYOMING — «9.50. 

SherfHnni  Ch.,   9.50. 
NEW   MEXICO — $5.00. 

Sehoyeta:  Miss  M.  R.,  for  Hospital  a* 
Humacao.  P    R.,  5. 

r»ACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA — (Northern) — $223.41 

Bowles:  Ch.,  2.16.  Campeilot  20.  (Kerens 
Pirst,  4.22.  Cloverdale:  13.50.  Fresno* 
Pilgrim,  16.20;  Japanese,  8.39;  Third, 
German.  17.10.  Grass  VaUexi  5.94.  Ken- 
wood: 2.16.  Lockeford:  54c.  Lcioatiai 
14.31.  Oakland.  Pilgrim,  5.33;  Fruitvale 
Ave.,  2.  Palo  Alto:  20.79.  Paradise:  Mrs. 
A.  J.  W..  10.  Petaluma:  13.32.  Pittsburg: 
1.46.  Rio  Vista:  32c.  San  Francisco  i 
First,  39.46;  Sunset,  2.50.  San  Lorenaot 
63c.  Santa  Ilosa:  First,  2.40;  Todd,  1.80. 
Saratoga:  8.10.  Stockton:  13.50.  Tiptont 
49c.  Tulare:  1.79. 
CALIFORNIA   (Southern) — $235.53. 

Bloominarton;  3.  Brea:  1.65.  Glendalet 
2.88.  Graham:  60c.  Lawndale:  90c.  Lemon 
Grove:  1.10.  Long  Beach:  13.20.  Los  An- 
geles: First,  12.28;  Bethany.  1.63;  Ch.  of 
the  Messiah.  12;  Grace,  3.24;  Mesa,  2.76; 
Mrs.  G.  R.  B.  for  Marion,  Ala.,  5:  F.  P.  U. 
1.  Manhattan:  1.48.  Maricopa i  2.18.  Mon- 
rovia: 5.  National  City:  4.87.  Oil  Center: 
2.40.  Paso  Robles:  5.46.  Perrisi  62c. 
Pomona:  7.56.  Powayi  1.50.  Redlandst  24. 
Rialto:  8.22.  Rio  Bravo:  1.20.  San  Ber- 
nardino: First,  7.95.  San  Diegot  La  JoUa. 
4.20;  Mission  Hills,  12;  Ocean  Beach.  1.20. 
Miss  G\  A.  F..  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  5.  Sau 
Jneinto:  1.28.  San  Ysiiiro:  Lk  L.  H.,  for 
Straight  College.  5.  Sherman:  6.  Seeleyi 
48c.  Yueaipai  1.74 

W^oman'a  Home     Missionary     Union     Of 
Southern  California,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Norton, 
Treas.  $65.70. 
Oregon— $128.54. 

Forest  Grove:  6.  Gastoni  1.  Hubbard t 
1.  Salemt  30;  Rursl.  1.  Portland:  First 
German,  5;  Second  German.  29;  O.  P.  A« 
5. 
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Tliroiisb     MTowmMn^m     Home     MlMioiuirF  A.  J.,  for  Talladegra  Ck>lleire,  40. 

Vuifm  of  OresoB,  $50.54.  Through   the     Alakuna      Confereaee   by 

WASHINGTON — $70.63.  Rev.  E.  W.  Butler,  Treas..  $20. 

AnacortMi  4.99.     Blnireai  1.     Black  Dla*  MISSISSIPPI — $111.25. 

moadi  3.     Caaleki  30c      Badleotti  30.  IrbTi  Moaad  Bayoat  Mrs.  E.  P.  B.,  for  Stralrfit 

\L    ^A^V^f      M?ft>.A£«'  9n  ^-  ^^i:^  College,  10.  Toasalooi  Parent-Teachers  As- 

i2S:«^?fVS    ^i'^^m^^^      itJ^n2r^Hv^  "oclatlon,    for    Tou«raloo    CoUoKe,    100;    O. 

vnralnei  1.50.     Patabai  1.     Rltarinei  Pnlf-  -a     f^-  Toua^aloo  rv>liAe-A.   1  2K 

Rdelphla  Ch..  17.50.     Seattlet  Bay  view.  1.82;  "'  ^^^  louffaioo  UOliegre.   1.25. 

First    German,    2.40:    West      Seattle,      4.80.  LOUISIANA — $125.00. 

Stellacoomt     2.82.     Verai    '4.     (Total     for  Cypr^aoi  M.  J.,  for  Straight  CJolle^e,  100. 

Sn" Ch*^  «0')                    *  refunded  to  War-  Natcliea:    C.    J.,    for   Straight    Collet    IS. 

i:TAH-90c.*  TKXAS-$27.00. 

v^.^.,,  Q    Q     on^  Con«re«atioaal   Coafereaces     for   TlUot- 

Veraalt  S.  S.,  90c.  ^j^   College.    17.     Wichita  Fallat  I..   P.    T.. 

IDAHO — $169.00.  for  Straight  Collegre.  10. 

Aaicrlean  Falliit  First.  25;  Zoar.  8.  Bra-  FLORIDA — $16.00. 

?n*°'«J-^^*"T*   ^!2L^.  ^ir""^}-.?™;  CreatTfewi  Ch..  2.     Key  Weatt  Ch..  8.  for 

iaiemnT'Siar!'4.''ff.SSii«?Vai^v*Sr"  l^ttLT^l^..^'"''  ^'^^'^"  '^"  ^' 

Moaatala    Hoaict    15.      Martaosiii    Mrs.    R.  HAWAII— $5.00. 

M.,  5:  Miss  E.  M.  7.     New  Plyaioatlii  First  Wiainkai  P.  P..  5. 

I.      Poeatellot    20.      Yalei    Immanuel.    38.  „                     *  «       .  ^     *       mr           m.        ^m^m 

SamaHiry  of  Reeelpta  for  Noreaiher.  !•!•• 

THE  SOUTH,  «e.  Donations $17.18«.8« 

WORTH  CAROLINA— $30.29.  Legacies 9.587.82 

Aaheborot    Ch..    2.98.      Belmoati      S.      W.  «   ^   ,                                                       »^  >,»^  *e 

Moore,    for    Kings   Mountain.    N.    C.      6.51.  Total   $20,774.68 

Dvdleyi  Ch..  18.80.  FarmTlll^i  N.  K.,  for  Jo»  „                     ^  «       .  ^     -^      «.     .^w 

K.  Brick  School.  S.LIttletoaiA.  J.,  for  Jos.  Sammary  of   Reeelpta  Two   Mpatha 

K.   Brick   School.   1.      Seaboard t   B.   B..   for  From  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30.  1919. 

Jos.  K.  Brick  School.  1.  Donations $84,177.76 

ALABAMA — $70.60.  Legacies 18.06B.88 

AaalstoBi     First      S.      S..     5.     Kyai«l«ai  "17177771 

King's    Chapel,    5.50.      Tallade^ai    Mra    R.  Total $58,248.64 

«     «      « 


Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

B.  H.  FANCHER,  Treasunr 

Receipts  for  April,  May  and  June,  1919 

Continued  from  December  number 


2.50.  Colchester t  2.  Craftabnryi  North, 
5.20.  Hartfordi  Second,  1.14.  Jerlelioi  Sec- 
ond. 2.50.  Lyndon\lllei  7.  Mlddlebnr)  i  Ist. 
5.  Mlttoai  3.84.  Moatpellers  Bethany.  10. 
Newburyi  First,  4.50.  New  Havens  1.50. 
Nerwielii  72c.  Orwell:  First,  24.30.  Pitta- 
ford  i  3.68.  Potneyi  2.10.  Randolphs 
Bethany,  5.  RocklBKham t  Bellows  Falls, 
5.33.  Royaltont  5;  South.  67c.  Ruperts 
2.60.  Rotlands  20.34.  Shorehaais  3. 
Sprinafleld:  First  5.70.  St.  Albanss  First. 
10.  St.  JohBMbar^s  North.  25.  Soatbs  35. 
Thet  fords  2.50.  VerKennews  7.52.  WaltM- 
fleldt  5.  Wallinefords  1.54.  l¥arrens 
United,  1.  Wlndhams  3.95. 
WASHINGTON — 1117.51. 

'  Aberdeens  First  4.  Abtanums  North.  2. 
American  Lakes  3.  Aaacortcas  1.  Bell- 
Inshams  First,  1.15.  Black  Diamonds  10. 
Blaine s  1.  llreWatert  1.  CarrolU:  1.  Col- 
fax: Plymouth.  1.  Coslcks  2.S0.  Daytons 
50c.  Deer  Parks  Open  Door,  2.15.  Klk: 
1.  Kverett:  First,  7.50.  Granite  FallMs  1. 
Kalamas    1.      Kenn wicks    First,    1.      Klrk- 


laads  1.  Lakesldes  1.75.  *  Lopea  lalaadi 
Richardson.  1.  Maeblaxs  1.  MetaUae 
FallMS  1.  Natcheas  40c.  Olympiai  1. 
Itlcbmond  Beachs  1.  RltsTllles  First,  1.25. 
Scattles  Alki,  30c.  Colnmblas  2.  Bdce- 
waters  27c.  Pairmoont:  1.10.  Faaatlcrayi 
1.  Green  Lakes  1.31.  Keystoaei  1.05. 
Olivets  20c.  Plymoaths  40.76.  aaeea 
Ave.s  10c.  Weats  39c.  Spokane s  Corbla 
Park.  39c.  Swedlabs  l.GO.  IVcat  SMes  1. 
Stevcnaon:  1.  I'acomas  First,  2.  Verat 
Grenaeres,  1.  WaUa  Wallas  First,  4.  Ger- 
man Klon:  2.40.  WaaboBffalt  1.70.  Yakl- 
mas  First.  2.54. 
WEST   VIRGINIA— $1.66. 

Ceredo:  60c.     Hantlartoas  96c. 
WISCONSIN — $2.06. 

Spring   Valleys   2.06. 
WYOMING— $26.88. 

BIk  Horn:  61c.  Cheyeanes  3.24.  Daas- 
laas  4.20.  Glendos  25c.  Green  Rivers  80c. 
Landers  50c.  Lnaks  2.  Nodes  25c.  Sherft- 
dnns  12.  Shoabonles  60c.  Wkeatlaadi 
2.43. 
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"LAUNCH  OUT  INTO  THE  DEEP" 

JT^  AVE  we  not  here  a  diagnosis  of  many  a  spiritual  ill,  and  also  a 
yS  clear  hint  as  to  its  curet  Is  it  not  safe  to  say  of  the  vast  ma- 
*T  jority  of  professed  followers  of  Christ  that  they  have  been 
fishing  in  shallow  waters!  They  have  hugged  the  shore.  They  have 
begun,  but  only  begun.  They  have  given  a  little,  but  not  enough  to 
hurt.  They  have  taken  no  leaps  into  the  dark.  They  have  followed  the 
Master  at  a  distance,  but  have  called  a  halt  when  he  has  led  them  out  of 
sight  of  the  familiar  landmarks.  In  faith  they  have  let  the  prow  of  their 
ship  face  the  open  sea,  but  have  seen  to  it  that  tney  had  an  anchor, 
and  plenty  of  rope,  to  the  windward.  They  have  talked  eloquently  of 
duty,  but  dextrously  defined  it  in  terms  of  personal  taste  and  pleasure. 
There  is  the  trouble,  fishing  in  the  shallows  of  life.  In  finding  the  trou- 
ble we  have  hit  on  the  remedy.  It  is  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
those  same  disciples  that  very  night  of  failure,  ''Launch  out  into  the 
deep.'' 

Such  is  the  word  for  the  individual.  Such  is  the  word,  no  less,  for 
the  ehurdi  of  today.  Whatever  may  or  may  not  be^  true  of  the  charges 
made  so  glibly  against  tiie  church,  I  am  confident  that,  compared  witii 
the  life  it  might  live,  the  infiuence  it  might  exert,  the  majestic  work  it 
mi^t  do,  it  has  been  moving  around  and  around  in  the  sIleQIows.  It  has 
at  its  command  fabulous  stores  of  treasure  and  energy,  but  at  times  the 
dnirch  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  great  organization  employing,  and 
apparently  exhausting,  its  energies  in  keeping  itself  going;  of  a  splen- 
did army  spending  the  years  in  camp  practice  rather  than  in  the  hard 
work  of  campaigning  on  the  frontier;  or,  to  keep  more  nearly  to  the 
figure  of  our  text,  of  a  boat  whose  crew  spends  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  in  deansing  and  winding  the  nets,  in  caulking,  scrubbing  and  pol- 
ishing the  boat,  in  caring,  with  infinite  detail,  for  the  efficiency  of  rope 
and  saiL  This  is  the  reason,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  church  often  finds  itself.  Men  are  tired  of  the  shallow  waters.  They 
do  not  see  in  aU  this  energy  put  into  simple  self-preservation,  anything 
like  a  man 's  work  to  do.  It  is  often  easier  to  do  a  great  and  difficult  thing . 
well  than  to  do  well  with  a  small  and  simple  one.  Therefore,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  church,  if  it  is  to  have  a  reason  to  live,  must  hazard  great 
adventures. 

Here  we  have  the  psychology  and  the  rationale  of  the  Congregational 
World  Movement  with  its  proposed  $50,000,000  Drive  inaugurated  by 
the  National  Council.  That  august,  epic  decision  discloses  the  instinc- 
tive recognition  that  the  denomination  has  all  too  long  been  poling 
about  in  the  shallows  and  that  now,  for  its  very  life,  it  must  LAUNCH 
OUT  INTO  THE  DEEP. 

—F.  N.  W. 
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THE  PASTORS  JOY 

By  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.D. 

AFTER  all,  there  is  no  ^eater  joy  than  that  of  a  pastorate.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  that  the  minister's  calling  was  higher  than  any  other. 
He  might  have  added  that  it  was  the  most  satisfying. 

Of  course  it  has  its  trials  and  drawbacks.  But  what  calling  has  nott  It 
ought  to  be  more  generously  supported  by  the  people,  and  it  will  be  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  our  great  Forward  Movement  Drive.  But  the  hardships  are  cheerfully 
borne,  and  the  difficulties  are  conquered  by  tact  and  energy  and  skill.  As  the 
Master  **for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,"  so  his  heralds 
willingly  bear  their  trials  and  find  a  deep  satisfaction  in  their  work.  This 
ought  to  count  with  young  men  when  deciding  on  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
If  they  are  looking  for  a  happy  life  as  well  as  one  of  achievement  tliey  can 
find  it  here. 

There  is,  first,  the  Joy  of  Being  at  the  Hfead  of  a  Big  Family  of  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  household  of  faith.  They  are  of  all  sorts  (or  ought 
to  be),  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant.  The  pastor  is  the 
sympathetic  friend  of  each,  the  counselor,  the  guide.  The  joys  and  sorrows 
of  all  he  shares.  He  is  looked  up  to  as  the  Greatheart  of  the  ba^d  to  whom 
all  problems  may  be  brought,  who  will  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  each. 

Then  there  is  the  Joy  of  Being  Big  Brother  to  a  host  of  young  people.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  minister  to  be  a  white-chokered  saint,  so  solemn 
and  dignified  as  to  scare  the  boys  and  girls  away.  He  is  their  comrade,  their 
companion,  their  genial  yokefellow  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  If  he  is  a 
good  tennis  player,  the  best  skater,  the  finest  ball  player  in  the  group,  so  much 
the  better.  But  this  is  only  to  enable  him  to  command  the  sympathy  and  en- 
list the  confidence  of  the  young.  To  share  the  life  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  their 
summer  outing ;  to  go  on  a  hike  with  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  to  name  the  birds, 
trees  and  flowers ;  to  see  a  young  fellow  through  a  critical  period  by  friendly 
counsel;  to  bring  comfort  and  help  to  young  hearts  stricken  by  sorrowf;  to  en- 
able eager  young  minds,  perplexed  over  doctrinal  statements,  to  see  clearly 
the  fundamental  truths ;  this  gives  peculiar  joy. 

Perhaps  the  Joy  of  Preaching  comes  next.  The  pulpit  is  the  pastor's  throne 
of  power.  If  he  is  well  equipped  for  this  work,  knows  how  to  search  for 
truth,  and  how  to  tell  it  forth  effectively,  his  work  may  be  most  fruitful  and 
delightful.  His  preaching  must  have  a  wide  range,  that  it  may  not  become 
monotonous  either  for  himself  or  his  people.  He  must  keep  out  of  the  rut. 
The  more  familiar  he  is  with  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  economics,  sociology, 
and  literature  the  better,  provided  he  uses  them  only  to  give  wings  to  his  ar- 
rows and  does  not  let  them  hinder  his  real  message.  He  must  know  how^  to 
use  the  Bible  so  that  people  will  find  it  an  exhaustless  well  of  unfailing  re- 
freshment. He  should  avoid  fads  in  theology  or  sociology.  It  is  his  part  to 
know  clearly  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  life,  and  see  how  tiiey  are  to  be 
applied  to  every-day  conduct  as  well  as  to  the  problems  of  civic  and  social 
life.    This  is  fascinating  work.    There  may  be  infinite  variety  in  it. 
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Then  there  is  the  Joy  of  Ingathering.  The  true  pastor  realizes  that  he  is 
a  recruiting  oflBcer.  His  mission  is  to  make  disciples,  enlist  them  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  and  show  them  how  to  win  other  disciples.  He  is  to  **do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,"  not  send  for  one  once  in  four  or  five  years.  He  is  to  con- 
vince men  and  women  that  the  GJospel  is  really  good  news,  make  them  want  it, 
make  them  eager  to  spread  it.  He  is  to  make  them  realize  that  Christ  is 
really  the  Light  of  Life,  that  his  way  of  living  is  the  only  safe  and  successful 
way,  that  he  is  the  world's  true  Leader,  and  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  society 
and  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  themselves.  Then  they  will  gladly  acknowledge 
themselves  as  his  followers.  They  will  enter  his  church  naturally  and  joyfully 
to  throw  the  whole  force  of  their  lives  into  the  wjork  of  getting  all  life,  civic 
and  social  as  well  as  individual,  brought  under  the  mastery  of  Christ.  There 
is  joy  in  this  work  of  enlistment.  One  young  minister  says,  **I  have  received 
forty  new  members  this  fall ;  I've  set  my  mark  at  fifty  for  next  time."  There 
was  a  gleam  of  joy  in  his  eye  when  he  said  it. 

Then  there  is  the  Joy  of  Leadership  of  an  organized  force  to  make  tre- 
mendously eflPective  the  impact  of  the  church  upon  the  entire  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  church  ought  to  make  a  better  town,  a  better  state,  a  better 
nation,  and  a  better  world.  To  do  this  it  must  not  only  try  to  make  better 
men  and  women  of  its  own  members,  but  it  must  touch  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity at  every  point.  It  must  concern  itself  with  everything  that  tends  to 
weaken  and  degrade  or  that  helps  to  ennoble  and  strengthen  the  people.  Bet^ 
ter  housing  of  the  poor,  better  sanitation,  better  schools,  better  recreations, 
better  libraries  and  playgrounds,  better  streets,  are  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  church.  It  must  organize  all  its  work  for  the  incorporation  of 
Christian  ideals  in  every  part  of  the  community  life.  It  must  make  everybody 
feel  its  genuine  friendliness,  empathy,  fraternity.  Its  relief  work,  its  school 
for  religious  education,  its  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  its  Forum  for 
discussion  of  public  questions,  its  provisions  for  athletics  and  recreation,  its 
outreaching  effort  to  right  the  wrongs  of  society,  must  all  contribute  to  this 
end.  To  be  a  leader  in  this  organized  work  is  wonderfully  to  enlarge  one's 
life. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  Joy  of  Making  Things  Qo.  A  church  is  a  business 
organization  with  a  special  work  to  accomplish.  The  pastor  is  the  head  of 
this  business.  He  must  make  it  a  ** going  concern."  Like  the  manager  or 
superintendent  of  a  factory  or  commercial  house  he  must  make  it  pay  divi- 
dends. As  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the  world, 
it  is  up  to  him  to  see  to  it  that  his  institution  actually  does  the  work  for  which 
it  was  organized.  One  of  the  most  successful  pastors  in  the  country  was 
called  by  his  people  *Hhe  business  manager,"  which  was  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion.   He  was  a  fine  preacher  as  well. 

All  these  features  of  a  pastor's  activity  are  of  great  importance.  Not  one 
of  them  can  safely  be  neglected.  But  he  must  remember  that  he  is  the  *'head 
of  the  concern,"  and  he  must  make  sure  that  every  department  of  the  church 
life  is  kept  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  that  all  of  them  are 
working  together  to  ensure  a  steady  and  growing  success.  He  must  think 
every  problem  through.  He  must  plan  each  needed  advance.  He  must  steer 
his  perplexed  and  discouraged  workers  through  many  perilous  rapids.  In 
diort,  he  must  make  things  go. 

Of  course  in  carrying  out  his  plan  he  will  enlist  the  active  co-operation 
of  all  his  people.  The  ablest  business  talent  and  the  finest  social  gifts  in  his 
congregation  are  to  be  yoked  up  with  him  in  this  task.  His  church  will  be  a 
hive  of  busy  workers.  '*A11  are  at  it;  always  at  it,''  will  be  the  motto.  But 
he  will  hold  them  all  to  a  common  plan,  so  that  there  may  be  no  scattering  of 
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forces  in  haphazard  work.    It  is  the  pastor's  task  to  unify  the  work,  and  keep 
everytzhing  moving  harmoniously  forward. 

More  ministers  find  di£5culty  at  this  point  than  at  any  other.  They 
take  too  partial  a  view.  They  fail  to  regard  themselves  as  executives  of  a 
great  business.  Their  salaries  fall  short  and  the  church  is  in  debt  because 
they  do  not  make  sure  of  a  sound  and  thoroughgoing  financial  method  in  the 
church.  The  church  life  languishes  because  l^ey  are  so  busy  on  a  single  de- 
partment that  they  forget  the  whole.  The  Every  Member  Canvass  fiols  be- 
cause they  are  too  timid  to  push  it.  The  benevolent  offerings  fall  Gbort  be- 
cause they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent  about  it.  Result:  discouragement  and 
short  pastorates.  These  same  men  coidd  transform  their  work  and  make  it 
a  delight  by  remembering  that  they  are  executive  officers  of  the  ''Song's 
business"  and  must  make  every  department  contribute  toward  its  success. 

For  these  reasons  we  may  claim  that  the  pastorate  is  a  delightful  voca- 
tion for  those  who  are  fitted  for  its  work.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  too 
meagre  salaries,  so  that,  as  Billy  Sunday  says,  ''a  prize-fighter  can  earn  more 
in  fifteen  minutes  than  a  preacher  in  fifteen  years,"  there  is  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction in  the  ministry.  Consecratoin  to  unselfish  service  brings  its  own 
reward. 

«    «    « 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  CROWp 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Richardson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
^Jf  HE  philosophy  of  a  crowd  is  very  curious.  What  gets  a  crowd  together! 
lIL  What  holds  it?  We  do  not  spend  much  time  in  analyzing  the  reasons 
^^  for  the  gathering,  out  of  the  air  apparently,  of  a  large  audience  to  sec 
a  couple  of  collided  automobiles  pried  apart  and  the  mangled  victims  extri- 
cated from  the  wreckage,  nor  why  another  multitude  assembles  and  sits  and 
yells  for  hours  at  an  amateur  sparring  exhibition  where  knockouts  are  prcme 
to  happen  quite  frequently.    We  simply  know  that  people  are  built  that  way. 

In  these  days  a  church  crowd  is  something  of  a  curiosity  to  some  people. 
By  a  church  crowd  I  mean  a  bunch  of  such  folks  as  will  fill  it,  so  that  were  the 
building  some  other  kind  of  a  building,  they  would  bulletin  board  it  with  a 
*'S.  B.  0."  sign.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  crowd  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Jersey  City,  but  it  is  a  subject  of  comment  by  the 
sojourner,  and  by  some  Jersey  citizens,  too,  for  the  Protestant  section  of  the 
town  is  not  what  you  would  call  churchgoing.  Those  of  us  whose  earlier  life 
was  spent  in  an  acquaintanceship  with  a  countryside  where  churchgoing  was 
really  the  fashionable  thing,  can  appreciate  the  two  situations. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  many  of  the  crowd  attracted  to  an  even- 
ing church  meeting  are  actuated  at  first  by  reasons  of  curiosity.  The  regular 
membership  of  a  church — our  own  church,  to  be  specific— would  hardly  fill 
it  to  repletion,  so  that  many  not  accustomed  to  attend  regulariy,  transients, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  come.  In  the  present  parish  bounds  of  the 
First  Church  are  many  new  apartment  houses.  Since  the  church  was  first 
occupied  by  Congregationalists  the  population  has  multiplied  many  times. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  Protestant  churches,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  sadly 
lagged  in  its  multiplication. 

The  population  is  of  a  fleeting,  flitting  character.  It  has  been  a  trifle 
nearer  stabilization  the  past  few  months  because  people  only  move  now  when 
they  are  dispossessed.  But  the  fact  remains  that  too  few  people  here  have  had 
a  church  home  like  we  used  to  have  back  there  in  the  hills,  to  which  generation 
after  generation  of  our  folks  belonged.  Does  the  average  person  realize  how 
many  thousands  of  city  ypuugsters  there  are  who  never  saw  a  real  country 
churchyard,  with  its  maples  and  elms  and  evergreens,  and  whose  hearts  caij 
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never  throb  with  the  sentiment  of  home  coming  that  the  sight  of  one's  own 
home  church  awakens! 

In  a  sense,  churchgoing  there  was  a  sort  of  social,  ceremonial  thing,  be- 
sides being  a  worshipful  one;  and  from  this  perspective  it  was  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  been  ministered  to  by  a  man  who  had  served  one  congregation 
for  fifty-five  years  and  only  that  one  in  all  his  life.  These  matters  are  not 
personal  altogether;  they  are  useful  illustrations  when  one  is  trying  to  differ- 
entiate the  country  church  from  the  city  church  ideal. 

A  very  nice  thing  about  our  city  church  crowd  is  that  it  has  a  good  many 
people  in  it  who  are  not  so  long  from  the  country  that,  thank  God,  they  have 
outgrown  the  church  habit.  They  have  not  absorbed  the  Sunday  night 
"sacred  concert;"  they  are  not  connoisseurs  in  ** movie'*  shows;  even  if  they 
are  not  church  members  they  attend  services  to  fill  in  the  hiatus  between  Sat- 
urday night  and  Monday  morning. 

Now  we  come  to  our  f^rst  Congregational  Church  of  Jersey  City  and  see 
the  crowd  there.  There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  the  building,  either  ex- 
ternally or  internally.  But  **back  of  the  beyond'*  there  is  a  reason,  and  as  I 
see  it,  it  is  the  "drag"  of  a  capable  ministry.  It  is  such  a  familiar  thing  in 
industrial  life  to  see  the  world  slackening  up  in  productive  effort ;  to  see  the 
scramble  of  much  of  mankind  to  get  on  a  fat  payroll,  with  no  thought  of  ser- 
vice, but  I  have  never  seen  the  pastor  of  this  church  in  a  moment  of  relaxa- 
tion. 

The  commonplace  necessities  of  life,  like  flour  or  sugar  or  meat,  we  ac- 
cept as  a  matter  of  course.  When  sugar  goes  up  to  tw<enty  cents  a  pound,  it 
gets  its  name  in  the  public  print,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  us  to  phil- 
osophize upon  the  millions  of  dollars  involved  in  the  organized  and  co-ordi- 
nate effort  to  get  a  measly  little  three-and-a-half-pound  bag  of  flour  on  our 
pantry  shelf  or  to  load  our  teaspoon  with  granulated  sugar  for  the  morning 
cup  of  coffee. 

In  our  measure  we-  apply  the  same  thought  to  our  church  life  here.  Just 
the  other  evening  the  pastor  preached  a  sermon  on  **The  Scientific  Aspect  of 
Conversing  with  the  Dead."  To  take  up  a  theme  like  that  and  crystallize  the 
psychical  researches  of  a  generation  jn  forty  minutes  is  no  mean  job.  The 
neighborhood  turned  out  to  hear  about  it  because  they  were  'curious  to  hear, 
and,  on  the  side,  they  anticipated  that  it  would  be  rather  well  done. 

Then  we  have  good  music  at  First  Congregational  Church.  The  com- 
munity taste  in  music  is  high,  and  there  is  no  disappointment.  It  does  not 
just  happen  that  the  notable  recitals  are  given  with  such  precision  and  in  such 
exquisite  terms.  The  music  has  been  carefully  planned,  cultivated  and  re- 
hearsed, and  we  of  the  big  crowd  sit  in  our  pews  and  feast  upon  the  finished 
production. 

During  the  Advent  season,  the  pastor  presented  on  several  Wednesday 
nights  lectures  which  he  illustrated  by  stereopticon  reproductions  of  master- 
pieces of  sacred  art,  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  a  ser- 
vice lasting  from  eight  until  twelve,  involving  a  musical  program  rendered  by 
the  Gloria  Trumpeters  and  the  Metropolitan  Quartette,  brought  the  same 
typically  interested  multitudes.  We  could  find  no  fault  with  the  people  who 
went  to  the  "movies,''  or  the  clubs  to  see  the  old  year  out.  We  could  not 
have  accommodated  with  comfort  another  single  one. 

There  is  really  no  secret,  after  all,  about  getting  a  big  crowd  to  go  to 
church.  It  is  a  matter  of  salesmanship,  of  personal  faith  in  the  honor  of  the 
cause  you  are  representing.  People  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door  in  the  woods 
if  you  sell  mouse-traps,  only,  as  Emerson  suggests,  they  must  be  good  mouse- 
traps. 
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SELLING  THE  GOSPEL 

By  Ernest  Boumer  Allen,  D,  Z>.,  Pastor  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  and  Member  of  the  Commission  on  Eva/ngetism, 

j^tt  'EN  who  make  good  in  business  today  must  be  able  to  sell  their  goods 
V^n  or  their  program.  Extending  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  part  a 
^^^  selling  proposition.  It  is  not  so  much  an  auction,  where  a  mass  ap- 
peal is  made,  but  an  individual  proposition  where  one  man  talks  with  another. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  after  years  of  experience  that  the  best  congregation 
he  knew  anything  about  was  that  in  which  one  man  was  tiie  preacher  and 
one  man  the  audience!  Jesus  Christ  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  major 
part  of  his  time  and  personality  to  twelve  men.  Bruce  says  that  "the  train- 
ing of  the  Twelve"  was  **a  landmark  in  the  gospel  history." 

The  group  trained  by  Jesus  consisted  of  obscure  men.  They  had  much 
to  learn.  They  were  *  *  crude  Christians. ' '  They  frequently  *  *  fumbled  the  ball ' ' 
while  learning  to  *'play  the  game."  They  sacrificed  ever3rthing  worldly  in 
their  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  and  only  one  of  them  was  '* yellow."  Any  ordi- 
nary, obscure  man  today  can  qualify  for  personal  service  for  Jesus  Christ  if 
he  is  willing  to  do  so.  Every  man  with  any  special  ability  or  training  is  pe- 
culiarly responsible  for  the  task  of  reaching  others. 

Men  ought  to  give  themselves  to  the  highest  service.  Why  put  our  work 
for  Christ  upon  a  money  basis  a^one?  Why  engage  in  magnificent  ** drives" 
to  raise  money  and  not  set  ourselves  to  share  in  the  task  of  reaching  men  with 
the  challenging  call  of  Christ?  A  great  denomination  has  discovered  and 
methodically  reports,  that  when  appeals  for  money  are  put  up  to  its  constitu- 
ency the  number  of  additions  to  the  churches  decreases.  This  is  becaiise  en- 
ergy devoted  to  one  task  cannot  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  force 
for  another.  Above  all  seasons  of  the  year,  Easter  is  the  time  for  the  spiritual 
drive!  Great  material  tasks  can  be  put  over  when  great  spiritual  energies 
have  been  met.  The  church  will  inevitably  rise  to  support  many  causes  if 
spiritual  bilk  have  been  paid. 

Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  a  group  of  devoted  lajrmen  and  laywomen  in 
every  church  who  will  band  themselves  together,  without  particular  public 
announcement,  if  any,  for  the  sole  and  supreme  purpose  of  making  appeal 
to  those  who  are  not  church  members,  those  wjho  are  not  Christians.  Any  de- 
voted layman  in  any  church  can  start  the  matter.  Every  pastor  will  co- 
operate. It  will  be  better  if  the  layman  takes  the  initiative.  Every  church 
of  400  members  and  beyond,  and  many  with  less  members,  ought  to  furnish 
twelve  people  who  will  give  prayerful,  constant,  devoted,  definitely-directed 
service  for  Christ  during  the  Lenten  period  at  least. 

Oh,  layman,  Oh  laywoman,  will  you  not  initiate  this  definite  personal 
service  for  Christ  in  your  church?  There  are  more  than  30,000,000  people  in 
the  United  States  who  have  no  church  affiliation!  There  is  no  religious  in- 
centive in  their  lives  big  enough  to  lead  them  to  do  it.  They  are  not  produc- 
tive factora  in  the  work  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  How  shall  they  be  wont  How 
set  to  work?   Can  you  interest  them  in  the  religion  and  program  of  Jesus  1 
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IMPORTANT  CHANGES 

By  T7.  yf.  Scudder,  D,D. 
I.  The  Fund 
jpk  0  you  notice  the  change  in  the  figure !  All  through  1919  the  standard 
4H  has  been  $5,000,000.  Now  that  is  assured.  We  will  run  up  the  new 
^^  pennant  ordered  by  the  National  Council  at  Grand  Rapids  and  call 
for  the  full  eight  millions.  Forecasts  are  not  always  safe,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
before  April  first,  the  Pilgrim  Fund  will  have  reached  seven  millions,  leaving 
the  last  million  to  be  covered  by  the  Congregational  World  Movement  plans. 
What  is  our  justification  for  such  hopes?  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  states 
now  simply  complete  their  quotas  and  go  over  the  top,  which  they  will  doubt- 
less all  do,  we  ^lall  have  the  seven  millions  pledged.  If  they  continue  to  over- 
run their  quotas,  as  so  many  have  done,  we  shall  run  past  the  seven  million 
mark. 

II.    The  Secretary 

Dr.  H.  F.  Swartz,  who  has  led  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  forces  with 
such  brilliant  success,  has  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  that  Fund  to  take 
charge  of  the  Congregational  World  Movement  Campaign.  The  outgoing 
Sajretary  bears  this  testimonial  to  the  incoming  successor : 

"In  electing  the  Rev.  Lewis  T.  Reed,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Flatbush  Congreagtion- 
al  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Executive  Secretaryship  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fond  Commission,  the  Commision  has  made  a  very  strong  and  happy  selection  of  a 
leader  who  win  take  hold  of  this  great  enterprise,  not  only  to  complete  the  canvass 
f6r  the  Fund,  but  also  to  develop  the  entire  business  which  rests  upon  the  Fund  as 
a  fbundation.  The  work  promises  to  be  second  to  nothing  in  the  denomination  in  its 
permanent  value  and  in  its  wide  outlook. 

"Dr.  Reed's  fitness  for  the  work  is  noteworthy.  He  possesses  to  an  unusual 
decree,  the  confidence  and  affection  of  our  whole  group  of  ministers.  He  has  had  a 
typical  ministerial  experience,  being  familiar  with  the  burdens  of  the  small  pastorate 
and  with  the  large  opportunity,  and  heavy  labors  of  a  great  pastorate.  He  has  been 
nnlformly  successful  in  the  organization  of  his  parishes,  showing  constant  and 
steady  administrative  ability  and  shrewd  business  sense.  It  is  believed  that  this 
combination  of  pastoral  experience  will  make  him  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  ca- 
pable as  a  responsible  officer  in  charge  of  the  denomination's  plan  for  the  care  of 
the  minister  and  of  his  family.  At  the  request  of  his  church,  Dr.  Reed  has  not  re- 
signed the  pastorate,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  will  decide  whether  to  continue 
permanently  with  the  Fund  or  return  to  the  pastorate. 

"Dr.  Reed  has  also  been  elected  as  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Annuity 
Pood  for  Congregational  Ministers.  The  Pilgrim  Membrial  Fund  and  the  Annuity 
Fond  are  so  closely  related  that  the  two  offices  constitute,  in  fact,  a  unit  of  respon- 
slbmty." 

III.  The  Teams 
The  campaigns  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  are  approaching  com- 
pletion and  the  teams  are  brea^g  new  ground.  Rev.  W.  S.  Beard,  after  a 
phenomemdly  successful  campaign  that  put  Connecticut  past  the  million 
mark,  is  leading  the  Pilgrim  Fund  forces  in  the  Northwest,  in  the  states  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kelsey  is  in  charge  of  California, 
NevBda,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  will  have  the  help  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton 
and  Dr.  D.  J.  Cowling  for  several  weeks.  Dr. .  P.  L.  Hayes,  with  his  steady 
pexsistence  and  skill,  is  operating  with  his  force  of  helpers,  in  the  states  of  the 
Southeast  
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We  are  greatly  gratified  with  the  upward  movement  in  the  financial 
showing  of  our  good  treasurer  as  set  forth  on  our  last  page  and  to  which  we 
call  attention.  Let  us  hope  that  this  good  showing  is  but  the  augury  of  an 
enlarged  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  our  C^iristian  people  for  the 
neediest  peoples  in  our  beloved  country,  and  a  pledge  also  of  greater  things  for 
our  most  rewarding  missionary  service  in  their  behalf. 

«    «    « 

The  first  and  most  important  need  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion is  afi  always  money  for  salaries  and  general  expense  about  $40,000  of 
which  is  provided  in  part  by  pledges  from  women's  local  societies  through 
State  Unions.  Nothing  should  be  attempted  which  will  in  any  way  interfere 
with  securing  such  funds,  but  a  real  financial  aid  is  met  through  the  barrels 
sent  by  women's  societies  to  pastors  with  growing  families  and  salaries  inade- 
quate to  meet  increasing  cost,  and  to  the  schools,  which  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  replenished  household  supplies,  necessary  for  maintaining  decency  and 
comfort  in  boarding  schools  and  Teachers'  homes. 

Especially  urgent  is  the  call  this  year  for  **  barrels,  more  barrels,  most 
barrels!"  After  three  years  of  barrel  drought,  a  flood  of  barrels  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  Principals  and  Matrons,  and  the  contents  made  to  yield 
returns  which  the  donors  could  never  estimate. 

These  are  the  extra  gifts  which  put  the  crowding  touch  to  the  money 
pledged  for  general  support. 

#    #    # 

All  Mission  Study  Classes  using  this  year's  text  book  ** Christian  Ameri- 
canization" by  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Brooks  need  the  Congregational  Supplement 
which  tells  of  the  work  of  the  denomination,  along  Americanization  lines — 
price  twenty  cents.  We  need  to  know  what  we  are  doing  that  we  may  better 
plan  for  larger  things  in  the  future.  Write  to  Room  825,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  enclosing  twenty  cents  for  yaur  copy. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  D.D.,  author  of  ** Adventures  in  Alaska,"  and  for 
many  years  a  missionary  there,  in  a  survey  of  missions  in  that  territory,  testi- 
fies to  the  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Bering  Strait 
We  quote:  ** About  1890  the  Congregationalists  founded  a  mission  at  the  large 
Eskimo  village  at  the  Point  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  Bering  Strait.  This 
mission  continues  and,  with  its  large  herds  of  reindeer  to  provide  a  comfort- 
able living  for  the  people,  its  government  schools  to  instruct  them,  and  espec- 
ially the  religious  teaching  of  faithful  missionaries,  haJs  transformed  this 
wind  swept,  bleak  village  into  a  model  Christian  community.  During  a  trip 
to  the  Eskimo  villages  on  opposite  sides  of  Bering  Strait  I  could  not  but  con- 
trast the  filthy,  degraded,  lost,  hopeless  and  dying  Eskimo  of  East  Cape,  in 
Siberia  (for  whom  no  Christian  work  has  ever  been  done)  with  the  well  kept 
houses,  bright  faces  and  cleanly  Christian  deportment  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  only  forty  miles  distant  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC-AGRICULTURAL  •  MECHANICAL 
COLLEGIATE  -THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL- 
CHURCHES- 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  A  BELATED  PEOPLE 

A  race  of  several  millions  beginning  with  nothing,  and  in  the  elemental 
stage  of  life.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  they  have  no  resources.  In 
material  and  mental  poverty,  they  can  manage  to  exist,  to  keep  life  in  the 
body,  and  not  much  more.  Living  mostly  in  rural  localities,  untaught,  they 
need  everything,  but  nothing  more  than  education. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  children  and  youth  must  be  taught  to  read  and  if  possible  to  read 
nnderstandingly.  This  means  simple  language  studies.  Their  welfare  de- 
mands at  least  the  primary  lessons  in  arithmetic.  Their  vision  of  the  world 
needs  extension.  They  must  have  the  primary  teaching  of  geography.  They 
should  be  taught  to  write  intelligibly,  and  if  possible  intelligently;  with  this 
the  primary  laws  of  hygiene,  the  proper  care  of  the  body,  and  the  right  mean- 
ing of  home  life ;  also  a  stress  upon  primary  ethics  in  the  way  of  duties  to- 
ward Ood  and  man.  This  is  practical  education.  A  large  percentage  get  lit- 
tle and  will  get  little  beyond  this.  They  stay  and  will  stay  on  the  lower 
levels  of  life.  This  is  true  of  every  race.  Education  of  this  sort  in  the  South 
for  half  a  century  since  Emancipation  is  a  need  that  has  been  met  but  par- 
tially. So  far  as  it  has  been  met  and  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  putting  its  own 
Value  into  the  life  of  those  who  get  no  more  than  this.  A  greater  percentage 
do  not  get  even  this.  Several  thousand  more  elementary  schools  would  be 
more  practical. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

In  the  course  of  the  half  century,  thousands  of  youth  from  these  millions 
have  learned  in  this  elementary  stage  to  aspire.  They  wish  to  rise  and  pro- 
pose to  climb.  Their  minds  and  hearts  have  been  quickened  sufficiently  to 
wish  for  more  than  elementary  knowledge,  and  so  we  come  to  secondary 
schools  of  certain  grades.  We  can  rightly  say  that  the  ordinary  curriculum 
of  secondary  schools  with  the  attendant  industries  for  boys  and  girls  has  justi- 
fied its  practicality.  The  degree  of  practicality,  however,  depends  upon  the 
teacher  even  more  than  upon  the  subjects  that  are  taught.  T-he  lack  in  sec- 
ondary schools  is  not  in  the  course  of  studies.  Nothing  compensates  for  half 
trained  teachers.  Real  teachers  are  born — not  made.  Many  however  do  inspire 
more  active  minds  with  a  desire  for  an  education  which  is  yet  higher,  and  so 
those  who  prove  to  be  climbers  of  the  different  rungs  of  the  ladder  reach  the 
upper  rounds — ^the  higher  institutions. 
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HIGHER  INSTTTUTONS 

The  aim  of  these  higher  institutions  is  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  the 
exceptional  youth  of  which  they  are  capable.  Not  all  are  equally  capable  in 
any  race  but  here  is  the  chance  for  those  who  can  attain,  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves,  and  the  studies  which  teach  these  students  to  think  accurately,  to 
reason  closely  and  consecutively,  and  to  follow  their  problems  through  step 
by  step  to  the  inevitable  and  only  correct  conclusion  are  practical  for  they  up- 
build the  mind.  If  to  master  the  science  of  a  language  which  makes  his  own 
richer  and  which  brings  him  wider  visions  of  other  civilizations,  of  other 
lands  and  acquaints  him  with  the  thinking  of  the  great  of  other  ages  is  of 
value,  then  this  is  practical. 

These  students  are  not  in  the  higher  institutions  merely  to  learn  what 
is  obvious,  they  are  there  to  master  that  which  is  difficult,  and  so  to  gain 
thoughtful  power,  and  this  is  practical.  There  is  a  long  range  practicality, 
and  a  short  range  one,  and  the  difference  in  the  values  is  very  wide.  It  is 
the  difference  between  what  is  ordinary  and  what  is  not.  If  we  would  measure 
then  the  practicality  of  studies  we  must  take  those  which  make  sound  thinkers 
and  strong  characters.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  practical  as  a  thor- 
oughly disciplined  mind  which  can  create  thought  into  things.  It  is  this 
power  beyond  all  other  that  helps  life  up,  and  the  instruction  which  broadens 
the  mind,  enlarges  it  and  brings  to  it  the  world  of  knowledge  which  thought 
has  discovered  and  conquered  for  its  use  is  a  larger  education  for  practical 
life. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  education  is  not  practical  if  it  leads  students  away 
from  the  every  day  imperious  questions  and  demands  of  life.  These  are 
primary  and  absolute.  There  must  be  a  material  civilization,  or  there  is  no 
civilization.  By  all  means  therefore  teach  industries.  They  sin  against  them- 
selves and  others  who  disregard  the  redemptive  power  of  work  for  material 
good. 

When  this  is  said,  it  remains,  that  in  the  higher  ranges  of  life  there  is  no 
substitute  in  civilization  for  the  thoroughly  disciplined  mind,  and  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  discipline  which  enables  the  mind  to  gain  thoughtful 
power.  No  people  can  reach  their  possibilities  without  this,  for  there  are 
values  in  the  intellectual  kingdom  and  in  the  spiritual  that  are  as  absolutely 
necessary  as  mere  material  values.  The  end  of  living  is  not  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  clothe  ourselves  in  fine  raiment,  and  to  live  sumptuously  every  day. 
Farms  and  factories,  machinery  and  commerce  do  not  exist  for*  themselves. 
Whatever  makes  for  the  higher  welfare  and  the  higher  happiness  of  life  is 
practical.  The  poet  who  sings  our  songs,  the  musician  whose  melodies  cheer 
and  uplift ;  the  artist  who  is  the  teacher  and  prophet  of  beauty,  these  who  add 
to  the  values  of  life,  are  in  a  service  which  is  practical.  If  the  use  of  living 
consists  in  noble  enjoyments  and  satisfactions,  the  education  which  strikes 
these  ends  most  directly,  which  contributes  to  the  higher  ranges  of  life  is  the 
most  practical.  Those  who  teach  and  lead  up  the  youth  of  the  land  to  know 
and  realize  these  higher  ranges  are  engaged  in  a  divinely  practical  service 
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to  humanity,  and  if  the  race  whose  education  be^n  elementally  fifty  years 
ago  is  ever  to  come  to  its  highest  good  it  will  not  be  through  the  possession  of 
material  good  alone.  It  will  be  by  the  achievements  of  its  mind  and  its  pow- 
ers. It  will  be  through  the  higher  institutions.  They  cannot  be  too  high  or 
too  good.  This  is  what  will  give  the  race  its  pou  sto.  This  will  soonest  com- 
mand its  recognition,  a  recognition  which  is  to  be  wprought  out,  it  may  be, 
slowly  and  painfully,  but  not  materially  only,  a  recognition  of  mind  and 
soul,  enobled  and  living  nobly.  No  influences  are  helping  this  more  than 
the  higher  institutions.  And  in  all  grades  and  through  from  the  Alphabet  to 
the  College  degree  the  most  practical  element  in  education  is  Christianity  in 
spirit  and  in  truth;  positively  and  continually  the  education  of  the  entire 
being  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  — A.  F.  B. 

*TWO  OF  THREE— AMERICAS  GREATEST  PRESIDENTS 

The  month  of  February  is  forever 
memorable  for  bringing  into  life  two 
personages  whose  character  and  deeds 
form  the  two  great  epoches  of  Ameri- 
can history.  The  name  of  George 
Washington  is  imperishable  in  that 
he  **led  through  dark  and  mysterious 
days''  the  way  to  the  independent 
life  of  a  great  nation.  After  the  war 
was  won  when  the  convention  was 
assembled  to  provide  if  possible  a 
Constitution  which  should  consoli- 
date the  government  of  the  states — 
the  greatest  and  most  important  hu- 
man achievement  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory—George Washington  was  in  the 
Chair.  After  four  weeks  of  discus- 
sion of  intensest  interest  without 
agreement  upon  a  single  sentence, 
George  Washington  rose  from  the 
President's  Chair  and  with  an  emo- 
tion not  often  visible  in  him,  said, 
**It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan 
which  we  propose  will  be  adopted ;  if  to  please  the  people  we  offer  what  we 
ourselves  disapprove  how  can  we  afterwards  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair ;  the  event  is  in  the  hands 
of  God."  And  when  at  last  the  C^onstitution  was  a  tremendous  fact  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  '*I  can  almost  trace  the 
finger  of  Divine  Providence  through  those  dark  and  mysterious  days. ' ' 

•The  third  of  the  firroup  is  the  one  of  whom  Elihu  Root  said,  "Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  the  ^rreatest  teacher  of  the  essentials  of  popular  self-grovernment  that  the  world 
has  ever  known."  He  is  one  of  the  three  to  live  in  the  history  of  our  country,  typical 
of  the  grreatness,  the  spirit  and  the  g-enius  of  America. 
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It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  ever  memoFable  con- 
vention to  the  **dark  and  mysterious  days''  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  leader  of  the  greater  Ameri- 
can nation  to  a  greater  life,  who  in  his  farewell 
address  to  his  Springfield  neighbors  said,  ''I  go 
to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than  that  which 
devolved  upon  George  Washington.  Unless  the 
great  Ck>d  who  inspired  him  shall  be  with  me 
and  inspire  me,  I  must  fail,  but  if  the  same 
Omniscient  and  Almighty  Mind  that  directed  and 
protected  him  shall  guide  and  support  me  I 
shall  not  fail ;  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  pray  that 
the  God  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us  now." 
Abraham  Lincoln,  did  not  fail.  Though  slain 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

**Thou  art  still  living;  thou  shalt  ever  live 
To  shape  the  manhood  of  thy  native  land, 

Thou  gavest  all,  and  thou  shalt  ever  give 
Thy  love,  thy  patience  and  thy  self  command 
To  spirits  fine  who  sifted  in  thy  sieve 
Thy  story  read  and  reading  understand." 


1861 


—A.  F.  B. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  MAN 

About  the  Clifton  breakfast  table  the  entire  family— consisting  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifton  and  their  two  children,  Tom  and  MoUie,  young  people  of 
high  school  age — is  seated  upon  a  Sunday  morning. 

**Well,''  asks  Mr.  Clifton.  **What  is  our  good  Dominie  going  to  preach 
about  today?  I  should  say  it  is  about  time  for  another  of  those  sermons  on 
what  he  calls  'Comrades  of  the  Cross.'    It  is  Matthew  this  time,  isn't  itt" 

**I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  last  one — ^that  Peter  sermon  was  a  corker/* 
observes  Tom. 

**No,"  replies  MoUie.  **  Those  *  comrade'  sermons  come  on  the  fii*st  Sun- 
day in  the  month.    I  think  this  is  the  day  for  one  of  his  'kingdom'  sermons." 

** Whatever  it  is,  it  is  sure  to  be  good,"  says  Mrs.  Clifton.  '*Our  min- 
ister never  gives  us  anything  but  first-rate  preaching."  To  which  they  all 
agree. 

**It  won't  take  long  to  find  out,  anyhow,"  quoth  Tom.  So  he  leaves  his 
chair,  and  soon  returns  with  laijt  evening's  Post.  After  searching  tl^^  columns 
of  the  newspaper  for  a  moment  he  exclaims  with  infinite  disgust,  *'Aw 
pickles!  the  Dominie  is  not  to  preach  at  all.  Nothing  but  a  missionary  man! 
Will  you  listen  to  this:  *The  work  of  the  X  T  Z  Missionary  Society  will  be 
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presented  by  its  secretary,  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Doe,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City.*  '' 
A  groan  goes  round  the  table  in  which  all  join  except  M]other. 

**0h,''  she  protests.  **Dr.  Doe  is  a  very  fine  speaker.  You  are  sure 
to  like  fcim." 

**No,*'  Tom  replies.  **I  don't  want  to  hear  any  missionary  man.  I  tell 
you  what  I'll  do-r-I'U  go  down  to  the  Methodist  Church  this  morning.  The 
fellowB  say  that  their  new  minister  is  a  cracker  jack." 

"And  I,"  says  MoUie,  ''have  been  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  go  with 
the  girls  to  the  Episcopal  Church.    I  want  to  hear  that  boy  choir.'* 

**Por  my  part,"  says  Father.  **I'm  a  little  tired.  I  don't  think  I  could 
stand  a  missionary  sermon  today.  I  believe  I'll  stay  home  and  read  the  'Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.*" 

So  when  Dr.  Divine  entered  his  pulpit  with  his  distinguished  guest  that 
morning  he  saw  in  the  Clifton  pew,  where  four  good  listeners  were  usually  to 
be  found,  only  Mrs.  Clifton.  She,  by  the  way,  had  been  educated  in  mission- 
ary matters  through  her  long  experience  in  the  Women's  Association.  The 
subject  of  the  day  was  therefore  a  vital  one  to  her. 

Other  pews  were  similarly  depleted.  The  good  doctor  was  mortified  to 
find  that  although  the  morning  was  fine  he  had  but  half  a  congregation,  and 
the  secretary  was  disappointed  and  perplexed. 

Regarding  this  unfortunate  situation,  the  like  of  which  has  been  known 
elsewhere,  the  present  writer,  who  both  as  a  pastor  and  as  a  missionary  man 
has  committed  many  trespasses  and  has  suffered  not  a  few,  begs  to  venture  a 
few  suggestions. 

(1)  Audiences  are  very  human.  They  doubtless  dislike  the  things  they 
ought  to  like  and  like  the  things  they  ought  not  to  like  and  there  is  no  health 
in  them.  Nevertless  it  is  with  humans,  not  angels,  that  we  have  to  deal  and 
we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  it  and  act  accordingly. 

(2)  It  diould  be  remembered  that  missionary  addresses  are  in  no  case 
milk  for  babes.  An  intelligent  interest  and  concern  for  the  wider  aspects  of 
Gk>d'8  Kingdom  implies  a  somewhat  mature  spiritual  culture.  In  the  average 
congregation  there  are,  and  ought  to  be,  some  who  have  not  yet  been  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  appreciating  such  themes.  That  people  of  this  sort  fail  to 
appear  in  the  missionary's  audience  is  unfortunate  but  not  surprising  and 
one  should  not  feel  too  badly  about  it.  The  average  churchgoer  would  in  any 
case,  other  things  being  equal,  rather  listen  to  his  own  pastor  than  to  a 
stranger. 

(3)  Men  being  what  they  are  do  not  willingly  go  where  they  expect  to 
be  asked  for  money.  Invitations  to  luncheons  aud  other  gatherings  hel^  in  t^e 
interest  of  various  public  charities  are  often  garnished  with  such  astr^e  foot- 
notes as  this:  "There  will  be  no  solicitation  of  funds  on  this  occasion."  A 
church  of  modem  methods  provides  for  its  budget  by  a  regular  system  of 
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weekly  offerings.  If  you  wish  an  audience  for  your  speaker  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  beforehand  that  his  visit  is  not  to  be  an  occasion  for  rais- 
ing money. 

(4)  We  must  never  forget  the  law  of  the  mind,  that  interest  follows  in- 
vestment and  not  investment  interest.  The  man  who  has  already  put  his 
money  into  copper  or  steel  is  the  one  who  turns  eagerly  to  the  financial  page 
with  its  stock  market  report,  which  for  the  rest  of  us  is  but  dreary  reading. 
The  sure  way  to  get  your  congregation  attentive  to  missionary  sermons  is 
first  to  persuade  them  to  make  missionary  investments. 

(5)  We  missionary  men  are  ourselves  somewhat  to  blame  for  our  doubt- 
ful welcome  at  the  hands  of  the  average  congregation.  Unfortunately,  with 
certain  notable  exceptions,  we  have  not  made  for  ourselves  such  a  very  good 
reputation  as  public  speakers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  us  give  but 
little  painstaking  care  to  our  addresses;  busy  about  many  things  we  are  apt 
to  postpone  their  preparation  until  the  last  moment  and  then  hastily  to  fling 
together  diverse  portions  of  the  well  worn  material  that  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
mind.  The  result  is  a  rambling,  confused  talk  that  begins  and  ends  nowhere  in 
particular,  that  has  **no  punch,*'  makes  no  clear  and  definite  impression  upon 
the  hearer  and— worst  of  all — is  apt  to  be  long  drawn  out  and  even  to  en- 
croach upon  the  time  of  the  Sunday  School,  an  almost  unforgivable  fault. 

(6)  The  missionary  man  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  his  function 
and  be  careful  not  to  trespass  upon  that  of  the  pastor.  It  is  not  his  part,  for 
instance,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  exhort  his  hearers  to  benevolence  or  to  enlarge 
upon  their  obligations  to  support  missionary  work.  All  this  is  the  pastor's 
duty.  The  missionary  man  would  better,  taking  these  things  for. granted, 
strive  with  his  best  powers  to  illustrate  and  enforce  what  the  minister  has 
actually  said,  showing  by  an  orderly  array  of  telling  fact  and  vivid  incident 
the  nature,  conditions  and  needs  of  his  field,  and  the  scope,  methods  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work  therein,  thus  making  the  whole  thing  concrete  and  vital. 

Now,  the  minister  needs  just  that  sort  of  help,  and  needs  it  very  much  at 
the  present  time.  The  apportionment  plan  which  most  of  our  churches  are 
adopting  has,  with  all  its  advantages,  this  serious  weakness,  that  it  teilds  to 
remove  the  actual  missionary  work  a  step  away  from  the  attention  and  know- 
ledge of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  supported.  They  seem  to  be  giving  to  an 
impersonal  fund  rather  than  to  great  human  interests.  There  is  little  to  stir 
the  heart  in  a  mere  percentage,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  regard  the  church's  missionary  budget  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  part 
of  its  regular  overhead  expense,  a  liability  that — ^like  the  janitor's  ^dlBiky  and 
the  coal  bill — must  be  promptly  met  when  it  falls  due  and  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  In  the  effort  to  overcome  such  a  state  of  mind  and  to  make  the 
whole  thing  personal  and  human  the  minister  needs  all  possible  reinforcement. 
Here  is  the  missionary  .'s  chance. 

(7)  And  that  leads  one  farther  to  remark,  namely  that  we  ministers  are 
not  wholly  free  from  blame  for  our  meager  missionary  audience.    It  is  our 
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business  by  faithful  instruction,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  to  make  our  people  understand  that  missionary  work, 
either  by  personal  service  on  the  field  or  by  the  support  of  such  service 
through  consecrated  giving,  is  an  essential  part  of  normal  Christian  living 
This  teaching  should  be  enforced  not  simply  by  an  occasional  missionary  ser- 
mon, least  of  all  should  it  be  left  dependent  upon  occasional  addresses  fron 
outside  speakers.  It  should  be  interwoven — a  thread  of  gold  gleaming  here 
and  there — in  all  our  preaching  and  in  our  public  prayer.  In  churches  so  in- 
structed the  missionary  man  upon  his  coming  will  find  an  audience  interested 
in  his  theme  and  eager  to  hear  more  fully  about  a  work  that  has  already  cap- 
tivated their  hearts. 


BEARD  HAL.L,  TOUGALOO  COLLEGE 

TOUGALCX)  college  in   1919-20 


OUT  in  the  ** hill-country"  of 
Mississippi, — i.  e.,  the  rolling 
uneven  land,  not  the  rich, 
black,  flatly  level  prairie  land  of  the 
Mississippi  '* delta," — Tougaloo  Col- 
lege nears  the  middle  of  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  but  happy  and  prosper- 
ous year.  Not  within  years  if  ever  has 
Tougaloo  enjoyed  a  more  prosperou 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

Our  embarrassments  are  the  lack 
of  two  teachers  for  important  positions 
Prosperity  and  happiness,  however, 
outmeasures  Tougaloo 's  embarrass- 
ments. The  teachers  it  does  have  are 
a  fine  and  able  and  enthusiastic 
group.  Students  have  filled  to  over- 
sowing both  dormitories,  the  dining 


halls,  the  class  rooms;  indeed,  the 
necessity  of  dividing  large  classes  in- 
to sections  and  of  over-crowding  non- 
divisable  classes  is  part  of  the  year's 
embarrassment.  Nor  are  numbers  of 
students  merely  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  also  their  quality  and  spirit.  For 
the  war  has  stirred  up  in  the  colored 
people  an  increased  ferment  of  ambi- 
tion for  education,  and  has  increased 
their  means  also  for  turning  that  am- 
bition into  reality.  Many  boys  who 
might  be  earning  higher  wages  prefer 
to  spend  this  summer's  earnings  on 
the  inside  of  their  heads.  In  contrast 
with  last  year,  when  by  the  second 
week  of  school  some  fifteen  students 
had  applied  for  music,  this  year  the 
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number  then  applying  was  about  sixty. 
Though  Tougaloo  mourns  the  lack  of 
a  farm  superintendent,  yet  it  rejoices 
in  having  a  teacher  of  school  garden 
work,  and  a  system  of  young  people's 
fall  and  winter  gardens  which,  if  last 
year's  performance  is  repeated,  will 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  year's  fresh 
vegetables.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  college  department,  though  still 
regrettably  small,  shows  a  gratifying 
increase,  and  an  even  greater  deepen- 
ing of  interest  in  the  higher  studies. 
'  *  Better  English  Week ' '  found  Tou- 
galoo in  line  with  the  thousands  of 
schools  that  observed  the  occasion;  its 
pupils  originated  posters,  wrote  arti- 
cles, and  took  part  in  exercises  aiming 
at  the  banishment  of  **ain't,"  **gone- 
ter,"  **they  has,"  *'he  have  went,'' 
and  their  evil  ilk;  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  **am  not,"  *  Agoing  to/ '  *'they 
have,"  **he  has  gone,"  and  folk  of 
their  quality.  A  multigraphed  school 
paper,  **The  T.  C.  Flyer,"  containing 
contributions  from  students  only  and 
managed  by  the  students,  engages 
their  pride  inkeeping  their  English  up 
to  standard. 

.  Prizes  aggregating  $100  were  award- 
ed Tougaloo  last  year  by  the  A.  M.  A. 
for  library  betterment  and  increase 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  reading 
by  students.  The  effect  of  this  prize 
winning  is  seen  this  year  in  the  in- 
creasingly large  use  made  of  the  li- 
brary for  reference  work  and  for 
general  reading. 

Tougaloo  cannot  help  feeling  grate- 
ful that  a  destructive  tornado  two  days 
before  Thanksgiving  which  devastated 
the  country  immediately  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  Tougaloo  camp- 
us, demolishing  houses  and  barns, 
twisting  off  big  tree  trunks,  destroy- 
ing movable  property,  or  whirling  it 


to  the  ends  of  the  county,  missed  the 
college  buildings  by  a  few  hundred 
feet.  Thanksgiving  afternoon  several 
groups  of  young  men  students  volxin- 
teered  to  the  help  of  their « suffering 
reighbors,  clearing  away  fallen  trees, 
straightening  and  repairing  buildings, 
recovering  recoverable  property,  and 
the  following  Sunday  in  churdi  sta- 
dents  and  faculty  members  gathered 
nearly  forty-five  dollars  to  help  such 
as  were  in  need.  Congregationalists 
should  be  assured  that  their  mission- 
ary money  is  being  well  used  to  foster 
the  missionary  spirit. 

Three  hundred  dollars  for  foreign 
missionary  purpose  is  the  g^al  iJie 
students  have  set  for  themselves  for 
the  current  year.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  will  be  used  to  send 
three  delegates  to  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Des  Moines  December  31-January 
4.  For  the  first  time,  colored  schools 
are  systematically  included  in  the  in- 
vitation to  this  C!onvention,  and  the 
invitation  is  being  eagerly  accepted. 
The  seventy-five  dollars  r^naining  of 
the  proposed  three  hundred  will  go  for 
the  support  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dowell in  Africa.  Already  almost  all 
of  this  money  has  been  pledged,  and 
a  large  share  of  it  has  been  raised. 
Northern  people  can  scarcely  realize 
the  significance  of  this,  both  in  sacrifice 
and  in  purpose. 

A  ba^t  ball  outfit  presented  to  the 
girls  last  spring  has  been  constantly 
used  this  autumn  the  contests  between 
teams  of  certain  classes  rousing  a 
fierce  class  spirit  and  great  enthusiasm. 
The  teaching  of  out  door  games  has 
been  emphasized  for  many  months, 
and  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  groups  of 
young  people  whose  opportunities  for 
recreation  have  long  been  limited. 


n 
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STRAIGHT  COLLEGE,   NEW   ORLEANS.   LA. 


STRAIGHT  COLLEGE  founded 
in  1869  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, has  dealt  with  many 
phases  of  education  for  the  Negroes. 
During  the  past  ten  years  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
higher  education.  Located  in  the  larg- 
est city  South,  where  the  Negro  popul- 
ation is  more  than  100,000,  its  strategic 
position  is  recognized  by  leading  edu- 
cators. There  are  few  southern  centers 
where  choicer  groups  of  educated 
Negroes  are  found.  Many  trace  their 
ideals  to  the  influence  of  Straight 
College,  and  are  sending  their  child- 
ren in  increasing  numbers  to  the  in- 
stitution which  they  so  highly  regard. 

The  school  facilities  in  New  Orleans, 
although  much  improved,  fail  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. Several  thousand  children  find 
it  impossible  to  secure  educational  op- 
portunities. There  has  been  no  High 
School  for  Negro  boys  and  girls  until 
the  last  two  years,  and  now  the  grades 
are  simply  the  ninth  and  tenth.  Teach- 
er training  has  been  left  to  schools 
like  Straight  College,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  city  teachers  in  Negro 
schools  has  been  trained  at  Straight. 

The  college  is  sorely  in  need  of 
better  equipment.  The  dormitories 
are  inadequate.  Four  girls  are  in  prac- 
tically every  room  in  the  girl's  dormi- 
tory. What  is  true  of  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory is  equally  true  of  the  boys'.  The 
school  has  reached  its  limit  in  growth 
imtil  dormitories  and  equipment  are 


provided.  A  larger  teaching  force  also 
needed.  Under  present  conditions,  the 
high  grade  work  demanded  by  com- 
munities calling  for  teachers  is  fre- 
quently sacrificed  because  of  the  size 
of  clafiuses. 

Straight  is  stressing  teacher  train- 
ing, and  in  addition,  is  urging  a 
complete  college  course  with  a  special 
view  to  training  Principals  of  schools 
and  other  educational  leaders.  Most 
of  the  work  at  present  is  done  in  the 
High  School,  but  a  constant  effort  is 
made  to  stimulate  interest  in  Normal 
Teachers  Training  Courses  and  the 
regular  College  course  leading  to  the 
A.  B.  degree.  The  faculty  has  been 
strengthened  with  this  special  work 
in  view.  The  College  Department  is 
growing,  and  there  is  promise  of  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. All  the  grades  from  the  lowest 
through  the  High  School  are  taught, 
the  lower  grades  being  used  as  a  prac- 
tice school  for  Teacher  Training 
Courses. 

The  State  has  planned  a  most  ag- 
gressive educational  program.  And 
this  program  requires  a  large  num- 
ber of  well  trained  teachers.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  State  for  the 
training  of  these  teachers,  and  the 
Educational  Boards  look  to  Straight 
College  for  a  large  contribution  to  the 
teaching  force  of  the  State. 

Many  rural  communities  must 
build  their  schools  from  the  founda- 
tion, and  there  is  splendid  opportunity 
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to  have  these  schools  equipped  with 
well  trained  teachers,  capable  of  be- 
coming community  leaders.  The 
Christian  training  provided  by  our 
Missionary  Schools  opens  the  way  for 
uniting  the  constructive  work  of  the 
school  with  that  of  the  local  Church. 

The  students  are  among  the  best  to 
be  found  in  the  South.  They  are  ear- 
nest, capable  and  in  the  main  enthu- 
siastic over  the  possibilities  which  the 
future  holds  for  them.  Class  room 
work  is  constantly  rising  to  higher 
levels  and  an  increasing  number  of 
boys  and  girls  appear  to  be  carefully 
planning  lives  of  usefulness.  There 
is?  much  enthusiasm  over  work  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  churches,  and  with 
reasonable  guidance  there  should  be 
increasingly  strong  contributions  in 
leadership  for  service  through 
Straight  College. 

Helpful  experiments  are  being 
made  in  student  initiative  and  in  self 
government  The  College  Depart- 
ment and  the  upper  College  Prepar- 
tory  groups  are  especially  apprecia- 


tive of  the  advances  made  by  the  Col- 
lege in  these  ways  leading  to  larger 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents for  the  guidance  of  their  own 
lives  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
College. 

There  is  a  large  future  at  hand. 
There  could  easily  be  a  thousand  stu- 
dents, most  of  them  in  the  higher 
grades,  if  equipment  to  keep  pace 
with  such  work  could  be  provided. 
Many  of  the  students  are  earning  a 
large  part  of  their  education  through 
work  on  the  College  Campus  and  at 
\acation  periods.  More  funds  for 
student  aid  are  needed. 

Friends  of  education  ought  to  see 
our  fine  boys  and  girls,  the  great 
Negro  population  surrounding  us; 
the  choice  homes  in  urban  and  in  the 
rural  sections  founded  by  graduate  of 
Straight;  our  genuinely  distinguish- 
ed group  of  ^umni.  They  would 
soon  enlarge  the  equipment  with 
which  the  College  is  at  present  obliged 
to  carry  on  its  work. 


«    «    « 


A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  DAKOTAS 

By  Rev.  Rudolph  Hertz,  Superintendent 


IT  was  first  my  thought  to  call  this 
**A  Year  in  the  Saddle"  because 
horse  back-riding  was  perhaps  the 
outstanding  feature  of  my  year's  ser- 
vice on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
Keservation.  But  as  I  look  over  my 
twelve  months'  record,  I  find  that  I 
rode  only  about  fourteen  hundred 
miles  on  horseback,  while  I  made  al- 
most two  thousand  miles  by  automo- 
bile and  buggy,  and  over  ten  thousand 
by  railroad.  This  big  railroad  mile- 
age is  due  to  a  good  deal  of  traveling 
outside  of  my  field,  when  I  presented 
the  work  to  white  churches,  and  at 
conventions.  In  all,  I  covered  some 
fourteen  thousand  miles  during  the 
past  year  at  a  total  expense  of  less 
than  three  cents  a  mile  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  this  large  amount  of  traveling, 
I  have  quite  lived     up     to     Indian 


standards  on  my  reservation.  One 
young  full-blood  expressed  it  rather 
aptly  when  he  said  to  me  that  In- 
dians are  poor  farmers,  fair  stock 
men,  and  excellent  travelers. 

The  present  condition  is,  that  our 
Indians  here  are  in  the  stage  of 
transition  from  a  nomadic  to  a  settled 
life.  When  my  predecessor.  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Riggs,  came  out  to  the 
Teton  Sioux  as  the  first  settled  mis- 
sionary among  them  early  in  the  sev- 
enties, these  Indians  were  roaming 
hunters  and  warriors;  their  old  re- 
ligion was  almost  untouched  by  civ- 
ilization; their  medicine  men  held 
full  sway. 

During  his  forty-seven  years  of  ser- 
vice, Dr.  Riggs  has  had  a  large  part 
in  the  gradual  transformation  of  this 
Indian  group.  To-day,  their  heathen- 
ism is  practically  extinct.    Practical- 
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I}-  every  family  adheres  to  one  of  the 
three  churches  working  among  them; 
Congregational,  Episcopal  and  Cath- 
olic. We  have  six  neat  church  build- 
ings, a  membership  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  perhaps  three 
times  that  many  adherents  among  a 
population  of  about  2750  Indians. 

Through  his  long  years  of  work 
with  these  Indians,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  them.  Dr.  Biggs  has  a 
reputation  among  them  which  is  not 
equaled  by  any  other  White  man. 
When  failing  health  obliged  him  last 
year  to  resign  and  I  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  he  not  only  passed  his 
work  over  to  me,  but  also  his  many 
Indian  friendships.  The  Indians  re-- 
ceived  me  most  cordially,  and  in  all 
ways  have  tried  to  help  me. 

Besides  the  necessary  routine  work, 
I  have  tried  this  first  year  to  be  a 
real  pastor  to  my  people  by  spending 
much  time  in  their  homes  and  keep- 
ing in  touch  through  occasional  vis- 
its with  the  children  in  the  boarding 
sdiools.  Quite  contrary  to  yy  expec- 
tations, I  have  received  some  immedi- 
ate returns  from  this  work.  Children 
have  written  home  about  my  calls  at 
the  schools,  and  grown  people  sev- 
eral times  have  followed  my  advice 
when  I  least  expected  it.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  example  was  the  case 
of  an  Indian  husband  who  had  been 


elected  delegate  to  our  fall  confer- 
ence at  Santee,  Nebraska;  the  church 
to  pay  his  expenses.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, was  not  well,  and  he  remember- 
ed what  I  had  said  in  one  of  my  ser- 
mons, that  at  such  a  time,  a  husband 
is  to  do  the  heavy  work  around  the 
place.  So  he  actually  stayed  home 
and  let  somebody  else  go  in  his  stead. 
As  time  goes  on,  I  hope  to  gain  a 
great  desd  more  influence  among 
these  Indians,  but  even  this  my  first 
year  has  been  very  much  worth 
while. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  that 
the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are 
facing,  is  sickness  and  a  fearful  mor- 
tality among  children,  though  condi- 
tions are  not  as  bad  as  among  some 
other  tribes.  In  most  years,  this  band 
is  increasing  in  numbers,  but  many 
people  suffer  and  die  who  might  be 
saved  if  their  homes  were  more  sani- 
tary, and  if  they  knew  even  the  first 
principles  of  nursing.  An  unmar- 
ried man  like  myTself  cannot  relieve 
this  crying  need.  Even  a  missionary's 
wife  has  to  devote  most  of  her  time  to 
her  own  home.  A  well-trained  un- 
married Christian  woman  is  needed, 
to  do  social  and  missionary  work  in 
the  Indian  homes.  Who  will  con- 
tribute the  necessary  funds!  About 
$1200  are  needed  to  pay  her  salary 
and  traveling  expenses. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  6AYLORD,  Tnasunr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  receipts  for  December  and  for 
the  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  December  31st. 


RBCBIPTS  FOR  DECBMBBR 


OhurchM 

Sundl^r 
Sehooli 

Women's 

SOOlttlM 

other 
Socle 
ties 

T.P. 
8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld. 
uaIs 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL. 

1918 
1919 

12.878.80 
20.120J6 

444.91 
669.75 

2.344.08 
2.789.37 

.... 

49.14 
126.00 

15.711.93 
23,706.08 

2,060.44 
4.815.47 

17.792.37 
28.521.55 

5.000.09 
6,448.00 

22.792.46 
34.969.56 

IDO. 

DM. 

7,247.16 

224.84 

445.29 

76.86 

7.994.16 


2.735.03 

10,729.18 

1.447.91 

12.177.09 

Available   for 

RECiBIPTS  THRBB  MONTHS  TO 

Regular  Appropriations: 

DBCBMBBR  SI 

Ohurehot 

Sandler 
SchooU 

Women's 
SoatoUes 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

T.P. 
■.C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918-19 
1919-10 

26.61I>.44 
37.214.76 

676.57 
1.113.81 

6.019.04 
8.013.43 

BOO 

12L55 
167.21 

33.432.60 
46.504.20 

1.235.68 
2.676.28 

34.668.28 
49.180.48 

17.588.41 
24.513.88 

52.256.69 
73,694.36 

Inc. 
Doc 

10.699.81 

437.24 

1,994.39 

5.00 

•   85.66 

13,071.60 

1,440.60 

14.512.20 

6,925.47 

81«  487.67 

Desigrnated  by  Contributors  for 

Special  Objects,  Outside  of 

Regular 

Appropriations: 

OhuxehM 

SundiT 
SehooU 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

T.P. 

8.  a 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
nals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918-lf 

795.86 
736.76 

314.32 
890.79 

745.88 
929.16 

57.00 
107.00 

1.912.41 
2,162.70 

6.502.28 
11.356.13 

8,414.67 
13.518.83 

8.414  67 

1919-10 

13.618.83 

Ins. 

76.47 

183  88 

50.00 

-      250.29 

4.853.87 

6,101.16 

6.104.16 

Ooe. 

59.S1 

SUMMARY   RIQCBIFTS    THRBB    MONTHS  TO  DBC.  31 


RECEIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

laersaso 

».«... 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations   . . . 
Desiffnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

52.266.69 
8.414.67 

73.694.36 
13.518.83 

21.437.6T 
6.104.16 

:n::::::::: 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  THREE  MONTHS 

60.67LS6 

87.21319 

26.641.83 

FORM   OF  A  BEQUEST 

*1  firlv«  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legrlslaturo  of  the  State  of  .New  York."  The 
will  should  bd  iLttested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS  ^ 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  .the  Conditional  Gifts  plan;  the  Association 
ayreelnff  to  pay  an  annual  sum  In  semi-annual  payments  durlngr  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  desigrnated  person.    For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  AbsocIa- 

ttOIL 
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Four  degrees  below  zero  in  a  church  building  after  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
heat  it  is  the  report  from  Assistant  Superintendent  Kirker  of  NorUi  Dflikota  1 
No  wonder  that  they  adjourned  the  service  to  one  of  the  homes ! 

«    «    « 

One  of  our  pastors  recently  wrote :  **  We  received  two  very  nice  boxes  this 
month.  These  are  a  great  help  and  we  could  not  remain  here  without  them 
and  live  properly.  It  is  hard  these  days  to  live  on  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
year  without  such  help  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  family.' ' 

«    «    « 

That  salaries  are  steadily  rising  is  proven  by  a  study  of  the  situation  in 
Oregon.  Comparing  the  years  1918  and  1919,  we  find  that  both  home  mis- 
sionary appropriations  and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  churches  have  increased 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  is  encouraging,  but  it  does  not  yet  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

«    «    « 

The  subject  of  Americanization  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
today.  Our  doiomination  has  been  working  at  fundamental  Americanization 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Get  the  Congregational  Supplement 
to  Dr.  Brooks'  bo^  on  Americanization  and  see  what  we  have  done  and  are 
doing.    Price  twenty  cents. 

«    «    « 

Three  leaflets  just  issued  are  worthy  of  special  mention:  **Out  of  Every 
Kindred,"  by  Bev.  John  L.  Kilbon;  **01d  Trojans  in  New  Troy,"  by  Rev.  M. 
T.  Ealaidjian;"  and  **The  Second  Mile,"  prepared  by  the  Woman's  De- 
partment. The  two  former  bear  upon  the  subject  of  Americanization.  Ail 
can  be  secured  at  the  New  York  office. 

«    «    « 

The  magazine  office  has  recently  received  the  following:  ''Enclosed  find 
a  draft  for  $8.20.  As  usual,  I  am  paying  the  bill  for  the  whole  church.  I 
want  ervery  family  to  read  it.  One  lady  spent  Sunday  evening  reading  the 
November  issue  aloud  to  her  husband,  and  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  signed 
pledge  cards  for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  for  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  five 
years.    I  wish  it  had  that  effect  more  frequently." 

«    «    « 

The  annual  missionary  education  conferences  next  summer  will  be  held 
as  follows:  Blue  lUdge,  North  Carolina,  July  25  to  August  7;  Silver  Bay, 
New  York,  July  9  to  August  19 ;  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  July  9  to  August  19 ; 
Asiloma^y  California,  July  13  to  August  23;  Ocean  Park,  Maine,  July  20  to 
Augost  30;  Lake  Q:eneya,  Wisconsin,  July  23  to  August  2;  Seabeck,  Wash- 
ingfton,  July  28  to  August  7.  These  conferences,  which  are  in  their  nine- 
teenth year,  are  now  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maasionary  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interohurch  World  Movement,  Eev.  Miles  B.  Fisher,  D.D., 
Director. 
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It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  two  successive  years  New  York 
has  headed  the  list  of  states  in  the  amount  of  the  Society's  literature  which  it 
has  procured  and  distributed.  The  record  for  1918  was  30,025,  and  during 
1919  we  supplied  New  York  with  23,600  leaflets.  A  remarkable  record !  Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois,  Connecticut  and  Michigan  also  made  use  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  home  missionary  pamphlets.  Our  literature  is  tot  the  use  of  the 
churches  and  a  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  to  have  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  new  leaflets  now  in  circulation  which  are  Of  special  interest 
along  Americanization  lines.    Send  for  them. 

«    «    « 

The  automobile  is  a  necessity.  One  of  our  missionaries  in  the  West 
writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  value  of  a  Ford  car  in  his  work:  ''The 
machine  has  proved  a  wonderful  aid  in  parish  work.  Homes  have  been  en- 
tered that  otherwise  would  scarcely  have  been  accessible.  Psychologically,  the 
spirit  of  independence  created  by  the  possession  of  one's  own  means  of  travel, 
rather  than  of  dependence  upon  the  favor  and  kindness  of  others,  will  mean 
much  in  the.  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  field.  The  missionary  can  now 
choose  the  opportune  time  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait  upon  the  service  of 
another.  For  open  country  ministry  an  auto  is  a  sine  qua  rum.  I  would  com- 
mend it  as  a  necessity  in  home  missionary  work." 

«    «    « 

A  layman  in  a  home  missionary  field  writes  his  former  pastor  as  follows: 
**We  have  a  field  of  wonderful  opportunities,  as  you  know.  There  is  certainly 
a  lot  of  work  here  to  be  done,  and  I  am  intensely  interested  in  it.  I  will  help 
all  I  can.  No  one  seems  to  recognize  the  need  of  church  work  in  the  rural 
communities,  but  I  know  it  is  necessary.  These  poor  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  the  children  who  live  in  the  shack  on  the  back  of  some  hill — ^women,  some 
of  whom  come  to  town  once  in  two  years,  and  whose  home  life  is  not  as  it 
should  be  in  the  way  of  proper  home  entertainment,  living  through  the  dry 
years,  continually  worrying  about  their  affairs,  with  nothing  worth  while  to 
break  the  monotony — must  have  church  and  Sunday  School,  for  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  lift  them  up  and  above  their  troubles.  This  work  pushed  out 
to  them  will  stop  so  many  cased  of  insanity  and  crime." 

«    «    « 
*    The  Broken  Sword 
"More  than  half  beaten,  but  fearless, 

Facing  the  storm  and  the  night, 

Breathless  and  reeling,  but  tearless, 

Here  in  the  lull  of  the  fight. 

I  who  bow  not  but  before  Thee, 

God  of  the  fighting  clan. 

Lifting  my  fists  I  implore  Thee 

Give  me  the  heart  of  a  man. 

What  though  I  live  with  the  winners, 

Or  perish  with  those  who  fall? 

Only  the  cowards  are  sinners, 

Fighting  the  fight  is  all. 

Proud  is  my  foe,  he  advances, 

Snap't  is  my  blade,  OLord; 

See  the  proud  banner&^nd  lances— 

Oh  spare  me  this  stub  of  a  sword." 

How  many  of  our  home  missionaries  are  using  a  broken  sword  bravely 
and  with  effect  can  be  known  only  as  one  ^visits  them  where  they  live  or  as  one 
has  the  privilege  of  reading  their  letters  that  modestly  tell  of  their  struggles 
and  triumphs.  These  splendid  men  and  their  families  are  our  representatives 
on  the  far-flung  battle  line. 
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THE  REINCARNATION  OF  A  FRONTIER  TOWN. 

By  Rev.  Bichard  R.  Shoemaker,  Lusk,  Wyoming 
(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  author  of  the  following  article  has  had  the  unique 
experience  of  having  had  two  pastorates  in  the  church  at  Lusk.  When  he  went 
there  in  1908,  that  part  of  Wyoming  was  just  emerging  from  the  old  cattle  days. 
Dry  farming  had  hardly  been  heard  of,  and  no  one  suspected  that  the  region  would 
prove  rich  in  oil  and  mineral  wealth.  His  summers  of  "then"  and  "now"  are  all  the 
more  interesting  because  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.) 


YES,  it  was  just    twelve    years 
ago!    There  were     one   small 
bank,  one    general     store,     a 
small  drug  store,  an  old,  disreputable 


LUSK— TWELVE  YEARS  AGO. 

frame  hotel,  a  little  red  depot,  a  one- 
room  frame  Congregational  church 
building,  and  three  saloons.  The  pop- 
ulation was  about  four  hundred.  The 
county  seat  was  sixty  miles  away.  I 
could  drive  one  hundred  miles  and 
not  encounter  a  fence.  During  four 
months  of  the  year — the  school  vaca- 
tion— ^the  town  was  prac- 
tically deserted.  The 
church  and  the  dance  hall 
were  the  social  centers. 
Twice  a  year  the  town  was 
alive— during  the  wool- 
shipping  season  in  the 
spring  and  the  stock-ship- 
ping season  in  the  fall.  A 
farmer  was  an  unknown 
animal. 

The  cowpuncher  and 
the  sheepherfler  made  oc- 
casional forays  into  town 
every  two  or  three  mopths, 
to  spend  their  *'wad,"  get 
on  a  glorious  spree,  and  go 
back  broke.  Their  employers  said 
they  did  not  work  well  unless  they 
were  broke. 


The  prevailing  street  scene  was 
severar  cowpunehers'  ponies  tied  at 
the  racks,  or  with  bridle  reins  slipped 
over  their  heads  and  trailing  on  the 
ground.  The  ponies  wore 
the  heavy  cattle-range  sad- 
dles and  the  bridles  usual- 
ly were  decked  with  some 
gaudy  trimming  or  else 
were  silver  mounted. 

Twelve  years  have  pass- 
ed, and  as  the  **brfl^e" 
calls  **Lusk,"  I  leave  the 
train. 

It  certainly  can't  be 
true.  There  is  a  new  de- 
pot, a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  finished  in  oak; 
a  new  freight  depot;  a 
roundhouse;  miles  on  miles  of  track- 
age. They  tell  me  that  Lusk  is 
now  a  freight  division  point,  with 
some  forty  trains  a  day.  I  start  up 
town^  or  what  was  once  up  town. 
There  are  three  new  hotels,  complet- 
ed and  overflowing  with  guests,  while 
another,  costing  two'   hundred     and 


THE  RANGER  HOTEL. 


fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  being  erect- 
ed. The  city  engineer  tells  me  that 
during  the  past  silmmer  and  fall  over 
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one  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in 
business  houses  alone,  besides  the 
money  put  into  residences  and  rail- 
road   improvements.     He    also    tells 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  McWHORTER  REFINERY. 

me  that  the  eirtension  of  water  mains 
alone  is  running  upwards  of  seventy- 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  three 
thriving  banks  and  another  has  been 
organized  and  is  to  be  housed  in  the 
new  Ranger  Hotel. 

My  old-time  friends  point  out  the 
new  Carnegie  Library;  also  the  new 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar        court- 
house, for  Lusk  is  now  a  county  seat ; 
the  modern  school  building,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  civic  center  group, 
the  lots,  one  hundred  and  twenty  by 
one  hundred  and  forty,    where     the 
Congregational    Community    Church 
building  is  to  be -erected  next  spring 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This 
building  is  to  be  seventy-seven  by  one 
hundred  and  twelve     feet.     In    the 
basement  there  are  to  be  club  rooms 
for  men,  women,  girls  and  boys,  as 
well  as  a  banquet  hall,  modem  kitch- 
en,  and    double    separate 
sets  of  showers.     Upstairs 
there  will  be  a  modern  au- 
ditorium and  a    gymnasi- 
um, forty-five  by  fifty-five 
feet    in     the     clear.     The 
**gym"  may,  if  needed,  be 
thrown   into  the  auditori- 
um.    The     announcement 
has  been    made    that    the 
church  will  be  open  seven 
days  in  the  week. 

The  congregation  has    asked     the 

Church  Building  Society  to  have  a 

■  part  in  the  enterprise    by     lending 


seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
and  granting  an  equal  amount.  If 
this  can  be  done,  the  church  can  go 
ahead  without  embarrassment  and 
b^in  building  just  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring. 

As  I  pass  up  the  street, 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  Quad 
trucks,     the     purring     of 
Hudson    Super-Sixes    and 
Cadillacs,  and    the    omni- 
present staccato   coughing 
of      Fords.       Drilling-rig 
materials  are  pouring   out 
to  the  field,     where     one 
hundred  and    seventy-five 
rigs  have  been  erected  and 
wells  finished,   producing  five  thou- 
sand barrels  of  oil  and  forty  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 

*'Have  you  seen  the  tank  farm 
and  the  refinery  T'  Away  we  go,  a 
mile  and  a  half  west,  where  the  Illi- 
nois Pipe  Line  Company's  tanks  are 
located,  with  a  six-inch  oil  line  from 
the  field.  Just  across  the  railroad  is 
the  refinery,  completed  and  ready  for 
business.  This  refinery  is  pronounced 
by  experts  to  be  the  most  complete 
of  any  of  its  size  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Lorimer,  of  the  Lorimer  Min- 
erals Company,  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  through  the  uranium  mine 
on  old  Silver  Cliflf,  just  bad:  of  town. 
The  Cliff  is  redolent  of  the  romance 
of  the  early  days.  Before  Lusk  was, 
Silver  Cliff  was  prospected  for  silver 
and  copper,  but  had  long    been    de- 


THE   LANCE   CREEK  OIL   FIELD. 

serted.  Now  it  is  as  bu^  as  an  ant 
hill.  The  largest  and  richest  bed  of 
radium-bearing  ore  in  the  world  is 
here.    Tunnels,  stopes,  shafts,  a  con- 
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centrating  plant,  offices,  bunk-houses, 
all  tell  the  story  of  mining  iactivity. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  asked  me  to  sit  at  the 
speakers'  table  at  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  banquet. 
One  hundred  and  fifty 
hustling  business  men  sat 
down  together.  There  was 
music,  **eats,"  speeches 
and  a  boxing  match.  A 
gentleman  from  Kansas 
City  remarked,  **This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  at- 
tended a  prize  fight  with  a 
preacher." 

The  optimistic  note  is 
evident  in  all  the  ad- 
dresses. A  few  of  the  optimisms 
follow:  "The  resources  of  Wyo- 
ming are  not  scratched;"  *' You'll 
see  a  boom  next  spring  that  will 
make  this  look  like  thirty  cents." 
This  from  a  Kansas  City  business 
man:  **This  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  be  a  credit  to  Kansas  City." 
Prom  Dr.  Bayley  of  Chicago:  **I 
have  traveled  all  over  the  world  in- 
vestigating radium,  and  you  have 
here  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
beds  of  radium-bearing  ore  known  in 
the  world."  A  newly-arrived  busi- 
ness man  proclaimed,  **The  kind  of 
church  building  and  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Congregational  Church 


is  Christian  common  sense,  and  I  'm 
for  it." 

After  the  banquet  I  went  to  bed  and 
slept  fitfully,  dreaming  that  the  Con- 


TRUCKING  TO  THE  OIL  FIE3LD. 

gregational  Community  Church  wa« 
completed,  and  seeing  troops  of  young 
people  using  the  ''gym,"  the  club 
rooms,  the  showers,  and  on  Sundays 
gathering  to  receive  instruction  as  to 
how  best  invest  their  lives  in  service. 
I  saw  the  men — never  interested  in 
organized  religion  before— looking  to 
this  place  as  representative  of  broad- 
minded,  practical  Christian  service.  I 
heard  the  pealing  notes  of  the  orgar 
as  the  choir  sang,  **  Praise  ye  the 
Lord,"  and  I  heard  the  ministei 
closing  his  sermon  on  '*The  Abiding 
Things,'*  quoting,  **And  now  abideth 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  these  three; 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love." 


«    «    « 

HOME  MISSIONS  FROM  A  WOMAN'S  STANDPOINT 


By,  Mrs.  Emma  Graves 

THIS  isn't  the  story  of  a  mis- 
sionary whose  wife  was  help- 
ing with  every  ounce  of 
strength  apd  all  her  blessed  consecra- 
tion to  make  their  joint  work  a  suc- 
cess. No,  this  is  quite  a  different  tale. 
It  comes  from  the  Par  West,  from  a 
section  of  the  country  where  for 
some  time  snows  had  been  scarce  in 
the  mountains,  where  rains  had  failed 
and  rivers  were  running  low.  The 
crops  had  failed  and  only  enough 
had  been  harvested  for  the  next 
year's  seed. 

The  village  was   new   and   pretty, 


Dietrich,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
and  a  fine  little  church  was  its  joy  and 
pride.  The  minister  had  done  his 
best,  but  the  war  was  on  and  the 
finest  of  their  young  men  had  an- 
swered the  country's  call.  A  year  oi 
poor  crops  had  made  matters  very 
hard  financially,  but  the  branre 
Westerners  refused  to  give  up. 

There  was  a  second  year  of  terrible 
drought  and  no  crops  at  all — not  ever 
seed.  Men  mortgaged  their  homes, 
sold  stock,  borrowed  money — anything 
to  help  out.  The  minister  had  to  go, 
for  there  was  no  money  to  be  had 
with  which  to  pay  his  small  salary. 
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Then  the  nation-wide  scourge  of 
influenza  descended  upon  the  town 
and  like  all  other  places  it  was  quar- 
antined so  far  as  schools   or    public 


PRAIRIE  CHILDREN. 

meetings  of  any  kind  were  concerned. 
After  the  ban  had  been  lifted,  some 
of  the  faithful  few  tried  to  keep  up 
the  Sunday  School,  but  they  needed 
some  one  with  a  large  vision,  limitless 
faith  and  boundless  courage  to  bring 
them  a  message  of  cheer  and  hold 
church  services.  The  home  mission- 
ary secretary  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  that  part  of  the  big  state  realized 
the  difSculty  confronting  him  be- 
cause the  amount  the  National  So- 
ciety could  give  in  such  a  case  had 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  good-sized 
contribution  from  the  local  church  in 
order  to  secure  a  minister,  and  this 
was  utterly  impossible. 

Here  is  where  the  woman  mission- 
ary comes  in.  She  lived  in  a  citj 
thirty-five  miles  away.  A  little 
branch  railroad,  running  one  train  a 
day  in  each  direction,  connected  the 
two  places.  The  church  agreed  to  pay 
the  railway  fare  and  entertain  the 
wom'an  worker  over  Sunday,  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  their  ability.  All 
that  could  come  to  her  to  eke  out  ex- 
penses was  the  contribution  of  The 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. All,  did  I  say!  No,  for  there 
was  God  and  with  His  promises  in 
mind  the  work  was  started. 

These  people  had  never  before  had 


a  woman  preacher,  and  there  was 
solne  doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome. 
But  on  the  frontier  when  trouble 
comes,  no  crops,  or  sickness  or  hunger 
(and  it  came  to  that  in  many  homes), 
the  wife  and  mother  bears  a  big  share 
of  the  burden,  and  it  was  so  in  this 
place.  Surely  if  anyone  needed 
cheer,  those  women  needed  it,  and  the 
wise  words  of  a  man  preacher  could 
not  find  their  way  into  a  wx>man's 
heart  as  did  those  of  the  woman  who 
knew — and  this  woman  missionary 
had  been  wife  and  mother.  She  knew 
housework  and  burden-bearing,  could 
always  smile  while  she  washed  dishes 
or  helped  mend  the  family  clothing, 
and  could  usually  tell  a  funny  story 
wheji  someone's  face  was  too  sober. 

But  the  Sunday  services,  how  did 
they  got  Better  and  better  as  weeks 
grew  into  months.  Beginning  with  an 
audience  of  seven,  the  attendance 
grew  to  an  average  of  over  forty. 

Spring  came,  but  there  was  no 
seed  to  plant.  Miles  and  miles  away, 
down  in  the  bottom  lands,  there  were 
hay  and  grain,  and  the  men  walked 
the  distance  every  day  in  order  to  get 
work.  Stock  was  sent  into  states 
where  there  had  been  no  drought, 
and  the  cattle  was  also  driven  into 
the  mountains  where  it  was  possible 
to  find  food.  At  last  the  people  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  a  third  cropless  year 
.  was  upon  them.  The  faces  of  the 
men  grew  set  and  stem  as  they  saw 
what  was  before  them.  Women  smiled 


A  HOME  IN  THE  DRY  FARMING  REGION 

through  their  tears,  but  no  one  said, 
''I  can't''  when  asked  to  take  the 
woman  missionary  over  Sunday.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  family  dinner 
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consisted  of  bread  and  butter  and 
potatoes,  the  father  asked,  **Can  you 
tell  why  God  lets  this  come  upon  ust" 
**No,"  said  the  missionary,  **I  am 
glad  I  don't  have  to  know;  I  am 
only  sure  our  Father  is  trusting  us, 
and  well  be  true  to  His  faith  in  us, 
won't  we?*'  With  a  long-drawn 
breath,  the  father  replied,  **  Since  you 
put  it  that  way,  I'll  keep  on  trying 
a  while  longer." 

The  sermons  weren't  sermons  at 
all,  but  just  cheer  talks,  with  sto- 
ries to  illustrate.  These  people 
worked  so  hard  through  the  week 
that  a  long  sermon  would  have  been 
more  than  they  could  stand,  but 
most  of  them  came  to  the  services 
early  in  order  to  have  a  chat  with 
the  missionary.  She  had  taken  the 
post  with  doubt  lest  she  be  unable  to 
do  what  was  really  needed,  but  sh€ 
came  to  realize  that  God  had  given 
her  the  wonderful  opportunity  to 
mother  these  people  and  to  show 
them  how  to  get  their  strength  from 
the  Bible. 

Prom  a  woman's  standpoint  home 
missions  mean  far  more  than  one 
would  think,  not  only  missionary 
work  in  the  homeland,  but  mission- 
ary work  in  the  home,  helping 
mother  to  feel  she  is  **  working 
together  with  God"  for  the  very 
best  things ;  making  home  and  churdi 
and  Sunday  School  factors  in  the 
work  of  bringing  Christ's  Kingdom 
near.  Women,  especially  those  liv- 
ing on  the  frontier,  have  been  trained 
to  all  sorts  of  things.  Life  does  not 
mean  simply  housework,  with  meals 
and  sewing,  washing  and  churning; 
it   often   means  field  work,  plowing 


and  planting,  sowing  and  reaping; 
and  that  they  often  need  help  and 
comfort  may  well  be  imagined — ^not 
a  reproof  for  sharp  words  or  worried 
faces. 

Women  who  know  are  the  ones  who 
can  help  at  such  times.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  such  workers  to  come 
in  from  the  field  or  bam  with  every 
muscle  aching,  and  find  the  fire  burn- 
ing, potatoes  pared,  kettle  boiling 
and  table  set.  This  was  part  of  the 
work  of  our  woman  missionary.  Then 
sometimes  a  story  could  be  told  in 
the  church  talk  of  some  other  field 
where  things  were  harder  still,  and 
the  people  were  ready  for  sentence 
prayers  of  thankfulness  for  their 
own  mercies. 

Friendships  were  cemented  during 
those  months  in  the  dry,  sunburned 
country,  where  not  a  spear  of  grass 
or  garden  stuff  could  be  seen— 
friendships  that  can  never  be  brok- 
en. The  woman  missionary  will  never 
cease  to  be  thankful  for  the  call  that 
came  to  her  to  undertake  this  work, 
as  it  enabled  her  to  find  among 
strangers  and  under  trying  condi- 
tions what  home  missions  from  a 
Christian  mother's  standpoint  really 
mean.  There  were  hearty  handshakes 
and  tremulous  farewells  when  at  last 
she  was  obliged  to  answer  a  call  to  a 
far  Eastern  home  and  leave  the  field 
which  so  much  needed  help.  **I>o 
you  think  it  pays  to  work  so  hard 
and  get  so  little  for  itt"  was  asked 
of  her  by  an  outsider,  and  she  an- 
swered, **!If  just  one  life  has  been 
made  stronger  and  braver,  one  faith 
deeper  and  truer,  it  has  paid  won- 
derfully." 


IN  THE  WILD  AND 

By  Superintendent  A.  J, 

WHIBE!  Bang!  Crash!  The 
old  Ford  swayed  and  bounc- 
ed over  the  rough  and  rocky 
road  from  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  the 
nearest  railroad  point,  on  its  journey 
to  the  Bruneau  Valley  in  southern 
Idaho,  where  Rev.  J.  E.  Sears  is  pas- 
tor of  a  parish  eighty  miles  long  by 


WOOLLY  WEST 

SiiUens,  Portland,  Ore, 
thirty  miles  wide.  For  three  years 
the  Ford,  which  Mr.  Sears  purchased 
with  his  owm  money,  had  gone 
throughout  the  valley  on  its  endless 
ministry,  until  now,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent rode  with  Mr.  Sears,  he  found 
himself  now  and  then  nervously 
looking  behind  to  see  if  some  of  the 
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necessary  parts  of  the  Ford  might  be 
jarred  apart  and  scattered  along  the 
road.  The  old  Ford  is  almost  worn 
out  and  a  new  one  should  be  provid- 
ed for  this  home  missionary  field. 

Sixteen  miles  across  the  sage  brush 
plain  brings  us  to  the  winding  Snake 
River.  Another  six  miles  through 
the  desert,  and  then,  without  warn- 
ing, the  edge  of  the  rim  rock  is 
reached  and  there  at  our  feet  stretches 
the  beautiful  irrigated  Bruneau  Val- 
ley, with  its  green  alfalfa  fields  and 
cosy  farm  homes  in  the  shade  of  the 
stately  Lombard  poplar  trees. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  valley  was 
the  scene  of  many  battles  witii  the 
Indians,  and  the  old  settler  will  show 
one  caves  in  the  rim  rock  where  the 
settlers  took  refuge,  sometimes  for 
days,  while  men  were  sent  in  relays 
to  Fort  Boise  to  summon  assistance — 
and  this  not  more  than  twenty  to  thir- 
ty years  ago.  Here,  until  very  recent- 
ly, the  tragedies  of  frontier  life  of 
the  wild  and  woolly  West,  with  liquor, 
gambling,  and  shooting,  were  every- 
day events.  Even  today  it  is  not  un-r 
usual  for  a  man  to  **die  with  his 
boots  on"  in  some  shooting  scrape. 
But  the  homesteader  and  resident 
farmer  are  taking  possession  of  the 
land  and  the  cowboy  and  his  great 
cattle  herds  are  passing  away. 

As  we  sat  around  the  dinner  table 
at  the  parsonage  we  could  hear  the 
hammers  of  the  workmen  across  the 
street  as  they  tore  down  the  old  Bru- 
neau Hotel,  which  for  years  had  been 
the  scene  of  liquor  and  gambling 
sprees — torn  down  that  it  might  be 
replaced  by  a  modem  residence. 

Recently  Mr.  Sears  was  called  to 
conduct  the  funeral  services  of  a  bad 
man  who  had  been  shot  in  a  quarrel. 
The  final  prayer  had  been  uttered, 
but  the  crowd  lingered  about  the 
open  grave.  Then,  according  to  the 
•custom  of  the  valley,  each  man  pres- 
ent took  a  turn  at  the  shovel  to  re- 
place the  dirt,  our  pastor  serving 
with  the  others.  At  last  the  mound 
was  smooth  over  the  grave  and  the 
mourners  turned  homeward.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  friends  of  the  dead 
man  came  back  to  Mr.  Sears  with  out- 


stretched hand:  'Tarson/'  he  said, 
''When  I  saw  you  take  tiiat  shovd 
and  help  fill  the  grave,  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'there's  a  man.'  Parson,  any 
time  you  come  to  my  house  you  are 
w;elcome."  Slowly  but  surely  the 
faithful  ministry  is  winning  victory 
for  the  Kingdom. 

For  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sears  have 
given  themselves  without  stint  to  the 
work  of  winning  the  valley  to  Christ. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  people,  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  men  and  women, 
mi^e  their  homes  in  the  village  and 
five  hundred  more  are  scattered 
throughout  the  valley.  Mr.  Sears  is 
the  only  minister  in  all  this  territory. 
Wliat  a  call  for  home  missionary  ser- 
vice! 

Not  long  since  there  was  a  great 
event  occured  in  Bruneau.  Aided  by 
the  Church  Building  Society,  a  splen- 
did piece  of  property,  with  a  church 
building  amply  sufficient  for  the 
work  for  many  years  to  come,  was  ob- 
tained. Soon  the  people  hope  to  be 
able  to  build  a  parsonage.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Sunday  School  and 
church  work  is  growing  in  numbers 
and  interest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
one  of  the  earnest  Christian  mothers 
of  the  valley  said  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, "You  cannot  realize  how 
much  the  church  and  its  service  mean 
to  us.''  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which 
she  spoke  gave  some  indication  of  the 
appreciation  of  many  of  the  people 
of  what  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
through  the  faithful  ministry  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sears,  is  trying  to  do  for 
them. 

Some  day,  and  it  will  not  be  very 
long,  for  already  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  develop  a  great  irrigation 
project  which  will  include  the  Bru- 
neau Valley  and  a  wide  extent  of  land 
surrounding  it,  the  valley  will  af- 
ford homes  for  a  large  population,  and 
the  harvest  for  some  of  the  seed  sown 
through  the  years  will  be  reaped.  But 
even  now  there  are  seen  many  defi- 
nite results  from  the  effort  and  money 
expended  to  win  the  Bruneau  Valley 
for  the  Lord's  Kingdon^ 
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REV.  Henry  M.  Bowden,  who 
has  accepted  the  position  of 
Director  of  Foreign-Speak- 
ing Work  under  the  commission  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  Divinity  School, 
was  ordained  in  Putney,  Vermont, 
and  has  held  pastorates  in  Portland, 
Connecticut,  Braddock,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Middlefield  and  South 
Egremont,  Massachusetts.  For  ten 
years  he  taught  Economics  and  Socio- 
logy in  the  American  International 
College  of  Spring- 
field, Massachu- 
setts, and  conduct- 
ed training  class- 
es for  social  work- 
ers. During  this 
period  he  visited 
Europe,  for  the 
sake  of  .familiariz- 
ing himself  with 
the  home  condi- 
tions of  some  of 
the  peoples  from 
whom  our  immi- 
grants come,  espe- 
cially the  Poles 
and  Russians.  In 
1917  he  entered 
war  work  under  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  spend- 
ing some  months 
in  England,  and 
about  fifteen 
months  in  France, 
where  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Foyers  du  Soldat, 
and  worked  with  Russians  in  the 
French  army. 

Mr.  Bowden  speaks  several  Euro- 
pean languages  and  dialects  and  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
modem  European  tongues.  He  has 
always  been  interested  in  the  foreign- 
speaking  peoples  in  America,  and 
most  of  his  work  in  the  past  has  been 
in  close  relations  with  them.  He  will 
give  special  study  to  the  various  social 
groups,  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  department  superintendents,  and 
giving    practical    suggestions    as    to 
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where  our  work  should  be  expanded, 
where  changed  in  its  character.  In 
general',  he  will  devote  himself  to  the 
problem  of  Americanization. 

The  end  to  be  sought  in  American- 
ization is  the  development  of  sym- 
pathetic relations  among  the  various 
elements  of  our  population,  so  as  to 
make  of  all  the  groups  one  people, 
living  and  working  together  for  the 
common  good.  All  are  alike  inter- 
ested in  securing  justice,  liberty  and 
opportunity  for  all.  Friction,  when 
it  develops,  usual- 
ly is  the  result  of 
lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of 
life  of  other  groups 
or  lack  of  that 
sympathy,  that 
broad  vision,  which 
desires  the  advan- 
tage of  every  group 
and  finds  in  this 
advantage  of  all 
iie  one  sure  ground 
for  the  good  of  any. 
So  &r  as  our 
churches  are  con- 
cerned, the  prob- 
lem of  American- 
ization is  simply 
the  problem  of  ap- 
plying to  the  actual 
conditions  of  our 
modem  life  the  es- 
sential principles 
of  the  Christianity 
we  profess.  Our  Lord  spake  a  parable 
to  a  man  who  sought  to  limit  his  social 
obligations  by  defining  and  so  limit- 
ing the  circle  of  his  neighbors.  The 
moral  of  the  parable  seems  to  be  about 
j^s  follows :  Stop  worrying  as  to  who 
your  neighbors  are,  and  try  to  prove 
yourself  a  neighbor  to  those  who  have 
fallen  among  thieves.  Practically,  the 
problem  of  Americanization  is  the 
problem  of  good  neighborliness.  What 
is  most  needed  in  our  foreign  com- 
munities is  the  development  of  centers 
where  all  can  meet  for  the  satisfaction 
of  common  neighborly  needs. 
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OUR  DIRECTOR  OF  RURAL  WORK 


THE  Home  Missionary  Society 
feels  itself  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  Director  of  Rural  Work 
a  man  so  wiell  fitted  for  the  task  as 
Rev.  Malcolm  Dana,  D.  D.,  whose 
activities  have  already  been  presented 
through  the  columns  of  this  magazine. 
Dr.  Dana  came  to  us  direct  from  over- 
seas work,  where  he  had  tlfe  honor  of 
being  the  Secretary  of  the  first  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hut  built  in  France.  Later  he 
served  in  religious  headquarters  in 
Paris,  being  associated  with  President 
Hi  e  n  r  y  Churchill 
King  as  secretary  of 
religious  work 
among  the  soldiers. 
Dr.  Dana  grew  up 
in  a  minister's  home. 
His  father  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First 
C  o  n  g  r  e  g  ational 
Church  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut ;  later  of 
Plymouth  Church, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
and  Kirk  Street 
Church,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  I  n 
his  youth,  he  had 
e  X  p  e  r  i  e  nee  in  a 
wholesale  drygoods 
house,  working  up 
from  stock  boy  to 
second  man  in  the 
d  e  p  a  r  tment.  He 
gradu  ated  from 
Carleton  Col  lege, 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  in  1898,  being 
a  classmate  of  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bur- 
ton, D.  D.  H!e  took  his  theological 
training  at  Hartford  Seminary  in 
1901,  with  the  degree  of  B.  D.  for 
extra  work  in  the  sociological  depart- 
ment. He  was  ordained  at  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1901,  where  he  serv- 
ed the  church  three  years.  In  1900, 
he  married  his  classmate,  Ida  Mary 
Eillis,  of  Charles  City,  Iowa.  Dr. 
Dana  was  pastx)r  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Chureli  at  Maquoketa, 
Iowa,  from  1904  to  1908,  where  he 
was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Anti- 
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Saloon  League.  He  served  as  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Halloweli 
Maine,  from  1909  to  1911.  While 
pastor  there,  he.  worked  under  the 
home  missionary  Secretary  in  the 
lumber  regions  of  that  state.  In  1911, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  remaining  here  until  he  resign- 
ed for  overseas  work  in  1917.  Before 
leaving  for  France,  he  was  given  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  by  Qrinnell  College 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  social 
and  religious  work 
during  his  ten 
years  spent  in  Iowa. 
For  three  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Iowa  Con- 
gregational Confer- 
ence and  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society. 
Prior  to  going  over- 
seas, he  was  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Wa- 
pello County  Red 
Cross. 

All  of  Dr.  Dana's 
experience  has  fit- 
ted him  especially 
for  the  type  of  work 
he  is  now  undertak- 
ing. He  has  the 
spiritual  enthusiasm, 
the  social  vision, 
and  the  vigorous 
approach  so  essen- 
tial for  organizing  a  work  like  that  of 
Star,  North  Carolina,  which  he  has 
recently  launched.  During  the  sum- 
mer, he  accompanied  Dr.  Burton  to 
Montana  and  took  part  in  the  home 
missionary  survey  of  that  state.  More 
recently,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
organization  of  the  larger  parish  and 
social  center  of  Collbran,  Colorado, 
assisting  R«v.  James  F.  Walker,  the 
pastor,  who  has  long  dreamed  of  some 
such  development  in  that  great  val- 
ley. Dr.  Dana's  plans,  specifically,  in 
that  valley  will  mean  a  real  demon- 
stration  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
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the  country  over  in  similar  situations. 
Here  is  an  isolated  valley  in  the  moun- 
tains, with  four  or  five  thousand  pop- 
ulation centering  at  CoUbran,  with 
upwards  of  ten  rural  school  districts 
and  but  one  church  in  the  town.  The 
re8])on6ibility  being  clearly  our  own, 
the  plan  as  developing  calls  for  the 
use  of  an  automobile,  with  moving 
picture  machine  attachment,  so  as  to 
bring  recreational  life  to  the  whole 
valley,  the  building  of  a  parish  house 
in  CoUbran,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  real  community  and  social  center. 


Many  of  the  people  of  the  valley  care 
little  for  the  church  as  such,  but  are 
interested  in  the  educational  and  re- 
creational approach.  The  educational 
features  along  the  line  of  rural  life 
will  especially  appeal  to  them,  experts 
from  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  etc.,  being  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  enterprise.  It  is  plan- 
ned that  no  boy  or  girl  in  the  whole 
valley  shall  grow  up  without  a  touch 
of  the  higher  life  through  this  relig- 
ious and  social  center  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  should  rally  to  its  support. 


«    «    « 

DAY  BY  DAY  IN  OKLAHOMA 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson,  Waynoka,  Okla. 


WHEN  the  writer  took  up  the 
work  in  Waynoka,  Superin- 
tendent Bicker  asked  him 
to  spend  ten  years  in  the  place.  The 
request  was  wise ;  it  was  statesmanlike. 
The  work  to  be  done  is  missionary  and 
constructive,  with  time  as  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  objectives 
sought. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Okla- 
homa was  settled  by  people  who  want- 
ed to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  as 
little  as  possible — something  for  noth- 
ing, if  that  could  be.  Some  left  their 
rdigion  behind;  some  left  it  in  their 
trunks ;  others  resented  its  habits  and 
restraints.  A  few  sought  a  fresh 
chance  to  found  homes  and  churches 
and  start  anew.  However,  to  a  num- 
ber the  church  was  a  necessary  ad- 
jiinct  to  the  real  estate  dealer — a  trad- 
ing asset  rather  than  an  institution. 
The  people  gathered  here  froiji  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
largely,  primarily,  to  get  land  or  to 
get  rich  quick  in  the  towns  that 
sprang  up  over  night.  Inevitably 
folks  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  drawn  together  in  community 
form,  each  one  seddng  to  better  his 
personal  or  family  fortunes,  makes 
self-preservation  the  first  law  of  their 
lives.  At  first,  it  was  everyone  for 
himself. 

Into  this  land-grabbing,  fortune- 
hunting,  feverish  mass  came  mission- 


ary secretaries  and  men  from  all  the 
denominations  organized  for  such 
pioneer  tasks  and  many  unaffiliated, 
irresponsible  preacher-adventurers 
who,  while  posing  as  **sky  pilots" 
pointing  upwards,  diligently  sought 
out  the  choicest  claims  and  lots  against 
the  day  of  discovery. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  religious  condi- 
tions in  the  state  could  be  different 
from  what  they  are.  Organized, 
trained,  officered,  live  churches  are 
only  beginning  to  spring  up  in  the 
rural  places.  The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence has  been  the  compelling  mo- 
tive of  the-  people  and  now  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  obtains. 

The  constructive  period  is  upon  us 
in  Oklahoma.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  frenzied  haste  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  with  some  sort  of  a 
habitation  and  a  name,  by  every  de- 
nomination that  could  compass  it,  so 
much  so  that  now  we  have  more 
names  and  places  of  worship  than  con- 
ditions reaUy  call  for.  We  can  serve 
up  religion  in  more  ways  and  places 
than  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
variety  and  supply  exceed  the  de- 
mand, at  least  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Our  church  in  Waynoka  is  an  illus- 
tration. It  was  organized  in  1894, 
and  we  were  the  first  denomination 
on  the  ground.    Now  there  are  five 
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buildingB  and  seven  organizations  or 
classes,  not  counting  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic families  who  meet  for  mass  in 
various  homes  about  once  a  month. 

The  population  of  Waynoka  is  about 
1,600,  maybe  more.  There  is  not  a 
store  or  house  to  rent.  There  are  two 
railroads  running  through  the  place, 
the  Santa  Fe  and  'Frisco,  and  a  third 
is  building  which  will  extend  to 
Buffalo,  about  sixty  miles  distant, 
the  Buffalo  and  Northwestern,  which 
will  probably  push  on  into  New  Mex- 
ico and  tap  the  coal  fields  there.  Along 
this  new  line  lie  the  salt  fields  owned 
by  the  government,  some  twenty-six 
miles  from  Waynoka.  Oil  has  recently 
been  discovered,  and  sand  dunes,  like 
those  about  Michigan  City,  near  Chi- 
cago, fit  for  glass  manufacturing, 
skirt  our  town  on  the  southwest. 

Waynoka  means  ** sweet  waters.*' 
The  Indians  camped  here  because  of 
the  purity  of  the  water  at  the  Springs, 
whidi  now  supply  the  Santa  Fe  en- 
gines and  account  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  town  here  at  all.  For  the 
farmer  has  found  that  this  is  not  his 
El  Dorado,  and  while  wheat,  rye, 
and  other  cereals  can  be  grown,  as 
well  as  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  vetegables, 
when  it  rains  enough,  it  a  dry-farm- 
ing locality.  So  the  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
works  hard  and  maintains  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty.  The  town, 
therefore,  depends  mainly  upon  the 
payroll  of  the  railroad  for  financial 
support.  In  the  future,  with  more 
railroads,  will  come  the  development 
of  the  resources  mentioned  above. 

A    word    about    our  schools  and 


churches  should  be  of  interest.  We 
have  one  high  school  building,  so- 
called,  w'hich  houses  all  our  pupils. 
The  school  census  last  year  revealed 
527  pupils  of  school  age  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  building  cost  $2,000  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  has  eleven  rooms 
and  an  auditorium.  Yet  with  this 
population,  which  could  easily  number 
2,000  by  counting  in  the  farms  sur- 
rounding the  town,  and  with  this 
school  enrolment,  (over  400  of  the 
527),  we  do  not  count  more  than  250 
in  all  our  Sunday  Schools  on  an  aver- 
age Sunday  morning,  or  in  attendance 
upon  our  church  services,  adults  in- 
cluded. Of  course,  special  days  and 
services  draw  twice  that  number.  In 
order  to  meet  this  condition  the  diurch 
must  render  service  along  all  lines  that 
will  produce  religious,  moral,  social 
and  civic  community  welfare.  The 
impassioned  preaching  of  the  Gknpel 
comes  first,  but  the  evangdization  of 
all  the  community  until  Christian 
ideals  are  crystallized,  vitalized  and 
realized  is  the  home  missionary's  ob- 
jective. It  is  his  program,  his  chal- 
lenge, and  his  opportunity. 

Just  what  are  we  trying  to  do  in 
Waynoka!  This  is  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  our  organization,  and  I  am 
the  sixteenth  pastor.  There  were  splen- 
did, heroic  men  and  women  among  my 
predecessors.  Not  one  active  pastor 
remains  in  any  church  in  this  place 
who  was  at  work  when  I  came,  three 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Superinten- 
dent Bicker  touched  the  right  spot 
when  he  said,  "Go,  and  stay  ten 
years." 


The  following  is  the  record  of  a  church  that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
decided  to  broaden  its  policy  and  try  to  minister  to  a  foreign  community 
through  the  English  language.  The  result  has  been  new  life  throughout  the 
organization.  A  Monday  afternoon  ** Mothers  Prayer-Meeting,"  which  as- 
sembles at  3 :30  p.  m.  has  been  kept  up  every  week  for  more  than  three  months. 
The  attendance  has  been  excellent  and  God's  blessing  has  rested  over  its  mem- 
bers. A  new  Men's  Bible  Class  for  careful  Bible  study  has  been  organized. 
This  meets  every  other  Tuesday  night  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  out 
some  men  who  have  always  been  indifferent  toward  our  Sunday  services.  Our 
Young  Men's  Club  is  growing  in  influence  and  numbers,  serving  a  great  pur- 
pose among  our  boys.  We  do  not  believe  that  sixteen  boys  of  the  same  ages 
and  of  various  nationalities  can  be  found  anywhere  with  more  excellent 
leadership  or  morale,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  Christ. 
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LOOKING  FOR  THE  SILVER  LINING 

By  Rev.  Alan  M,  Fairbank,  Edgemont,  8.  D, 


MRS.  FAIRBANK  and  I  ar- 
rived in  Edgemont  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  not  quite  a  year 
ago.  Winter  is  a  bad  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  a  frontier  town  and 
our  first  impression  was  a  somewhat 
gloomy  one.  Fortunately,  first  im- 
pressions are  liable  to  change,  and 
the  feeling  of  depression  which  we 
experienced  after  our  arrival  has 
quite  disappeared. 
Winter  is  also  a 
bad  time  to  live 
without  furniture, 
and  for  two  months 
we  slept  on  a  bor- 
rowed Sears  and 
Roebuck  sanitary 
30uch,  rescued  from 
a  coal  house;  we 
ate  off  a  kitchen  ta- 
ble left  by  a  previ- 
ous occupant,  and 
sat  upon  two  or 
three  borrowed 
chairs.  With  the 
coming  of  spring 
everything  improv- 
ed very  materially. 
Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  causes 
for  our  depression 
was  the  fact  that 
the  church  build- 
ing was  so  inade- 
quate for  any  real  work.  It  consist- 
ed of  an  audience  room  that  at  a 
pinch  might  hold  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
people,  and  that  was  all.  A  better 
building  did  not  seem  possible  a  year 
ago,  and  the  ** old-timers"  were  very 
apt  to  remark,  ''This  isn't  much  of  a 
church  town." 

In  order  to  dispel  gloom  one  must 
do  something.  Behind  deeds  there 
must  be  plans  and  behind  plans  there 
must  be  thought,  and  we  had  consid- 
erable time  for  thought  in  those  first 
three  or  four  months.  During  the 
day  there  was  a  great  deal     to     be 


NON-ALCOHOLIC. 


done,  but  in  the  evening  the  mistress 
of  the  manse  and  I  would  sit  by  the 
heater  and  think  out  loud  to  each 
other.  We  decided  that  religious  life 
in  the  community  needed  building 
up.  Until  shortly  before  our  arrival 
Edgemont  had  been  a  wide  open 
town.  The  saloons  had  been  the 
most  prosperous  business  houses  in 
the  place,  and  the  reckless  element 
had  been  in  the 
ascendant.  The 
ranchers  who  had 
moved  to  town 
showed  very  little 
interest  in  church 
life.  Then,  too, 
Edgemont  is  a  rail- 
road town.  Being 
a  junction  and  also 
a  division  point  on 
a  through  route  of 
the  Burlington, 
more  than  half  the 
population  is  made 
up  of  railroaders, 
men  wjho  are  here 
today  and  some- 
where else  tomor- 
row, whose  work 
keeps  them  busy 
seven  days  in  the 
week,  and  whose 
hours  of  labor  are 
often  irregular  and 
uncertain.  An  oil  boom  hadn't  helped 
'the  church  any,  and  the  town  had 
passed  through  a  most  unfortunate 
one. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I've  heard 
about  the  silver  lining  which  is  a 
part  of  every  cloud.  Well,  we  kept 
squinting  to  see  that  silver  lining, 
and  we  gradually  found  it.  There 
are  some  mighty  fine  folks  in  Edge- 
mont, and  there  was  a  nucleus — ^not 
quite  seven  thousand — ^who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Whatever 
Edgemont 's  past,  she  had  a  future. 
She  wasn't  an  isolated  community, 
but  an  important  link  between  the 
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great  Northwest,  with  its  timber  and 
its  coal  and  its  fruit  and  its  cattle, 
and  the  great  cities  of  Denver  and 
Omaha  and  Kansas     City.     It     was 


MAKING  THE  BINDER  SUIT  DRY-YEAR 
WHEAT. 

also  an  important  farming  center. 
Some  time  her  trading  territory,  con- 
taining at  least  two  thousand  square 
miles  of  prairie  and  a  large  chunk  of 
the  Black  Hills,  will  become  produc- 
tive to  an  astonishing  degree,  if  the 
history  of  other  prairie  regions  re- 
peats itself  even  in  modified  form. 
The  oil,  too,  which  is  hidden  in  great 
reservoirs  under  the  surrounding 
prairie  hills,  is  bound  to  mean  a  de- 
veloping Edgemont.  In  case  the 
town  increases  in  population,  some 
of  those  people  are  certainly  going  to 
come  into  the  Congregational  church ; 
if  it  increases  in  wealth,  some  of  that 
wealth  must  be  induced  to  build  a 
new  auditorium  and  surround  it 
with  Sunday  School  rooms  and 
equipment  for  social  activities. 

So  around  our  cozy  heating  stove 
we  decided,  with  God's  help  and  the 
co-operation  of  those  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  to  try  to  help 
build  up  an  organized  religious  life 
in  Edgemont.  What  is  a  political  or- 
ganization, anyway?  First,  it  is  a 
group  of  people  who  are  behind  a 
party  platform,  a  party  program,  and 
their  party  leaders.  Second,  it  is  a 
spirit,  a  morale,  which  in  the  case  of 
a  great  historic  party  seems  to  live 
on,  even  though  the  party  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  was  dead  years 
ago  and  should  have  been  buried.  Add 
■^tianity  to     party     organization 


and  morale,  and  it  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  what  we  wished  to  build  up 
in  Edgemont,  namely,  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  would  line  up  with  our  Chris- 
tian work  as  represeirted  by  the 
Edgemont  Congregational  Church, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  community 
permeated  by  a  morale  which  would 
make  them  loyal  rooters  for  the 
Edgemont  Congregational  Church  at 
all  times. 

Having  established  an  ideal  we 
have  worked  definitely  toward  it  with 
the  means  at  hand.  Thank  God, 
Edgemont  was  full  of  children  and 
the  Sunday  School  was  in  good  con- 
dition. The  teachers  have  been  loyal 
and  have  done  good  work.  Monthly 
teachers'  meetings  have  helped,  and 
the  graded  Sunday  School  lessons 
were  introduced  last  fall.  The  Sun- 
day School  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
source  of  joy  and  a  source  of  trou- 
ble. There  are  eight  classes,  and 
during  the  recitation  period  I  take 
my  bunch  of  boys  to  the  parsonage. 
Seven  classes  are  thus  left  in  one 
room.  With  seven  teachers  talking 
at  one  time  to  seventy  or  eighty 
youngsters,  you  may  imagine  that 
the  result  is  perfect  bedlam.  Just  at 
present  the  Sunday  School  is  the 
strongest  leverage  we  have  for  en- 
larging the  church  plant.  Several 
times  the  total  attendance  has  gone 
over  the  ninety  mark.    The  stamp  of 


HELPING  HARVEST. 

these  children's  feet  and  the  insistence 
of  these  children's  voices  is,  we  hope, 
going  to  push  out  the  walls  of  the 
church  in  some  way  and  put  in  a  num- 
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ber  of  Sunday  School  classrooms. 

Horace  Bushnell  revolutionized 
our  ideas  of  conversion,  and  told  us 
that  the  child  is  not  a^oung  imp,  but 
a  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
in  which  the  good  will 
predominate  under  the 
right  influences.  So  I  am 
advancing  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  children  con- 
nected with  our  church  are 
being  placed  under  the 
right  influences  in  Sunday 
School,  and  that  during 
adolescence  they  should 
naturally  become  interest- 
ed in  Christian  ideals  and 
eventually  desire  to  join 
the  churdi.  With  this  in 
view,  I  have  inaugurated 
a  poUcy  of  having,  at  least  once 
a  year,  preferably  at  Easter 
time,  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  who 
will  study  with  me  for  a  period  of 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  the  funda- 
mental matters  connected  with  reli- 
gion. This  fall  I  had  my  firat 
classes,  one  at  Edgemont,  and  one  at 
a  country  point,  Provo.  At  the  latter 
place  there  was  a  boy  and  two  girls 
in  the  class,  while  three  or  four  oth- 
ers, church  members,  dropped  in.  In 
Edgemont  four  girls  made  up  the 
class.  Six  girls  and  one  boy  in  all, 
but  I  was  able  to  make  clear  to  them 
just  what  the  Bible  is,  what  prayer 
does,  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
Christian,  and  the  reasons  for  join- 
ing the  church.  All  seven  have  be- 
come members,  and  the  problem  now 
is  to  make  them  feel  themselves  an  in- 
t^ral  part  of  the  church  life  by  giv- 
ing them  something  to  do. 

Another  immediate  problem  was 
that  of  finance.  The  church,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  home  missionary 
church,  was  a  Ladies'  Aided  church. 
The  men  subscribed  a  little  and  the 
ladies  made  up  the  rest  by  serving 
teas  and  suppers  and  giving  bazaars 
and  bake-sales.  Like  many  another, 
the  Edgemont  Congregational  Church 
would  have  gone  to  the  wall  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  ladies.    In  1919  the 


sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  raised 
by  subscription.  It  took  more  than 
a  grain  of  faith  to  project  plans  for 
larger  things.    When  the  Every  Mem- 


PROVO  SCHOOL  ,  TOWN  HALL  AND  CHURCH. 

ber  Canvass  was  first  broached,  it 
seemed  to  mean  very  little,  and  a 
reiteration  of  its  advantages  aroused 
very  little  interest.  However,  plans 
were  made,  the  drive  was  advertised 
through  pulpit  and  newspaper,  a 
printed  letter  was  sent  to  every  per- 
son to  be  approached,  and  twenty- 
two  ppople  were  induced  to  go  out 
after  the  money.  December  7th  was 
a  stormy  day  and  cold,  but  those 
twenty-two  people,  seven  men  and 
fifteen  women,  all  showed  up  at  the 
parsonage  on  schedule  time,  went  out 
two  by  two,  and  came  back  with  '*the 
bacon,''  to  tell  their  story  over  a  cup 
of  coffee.  We  had  outlined  plans  for 
spending  fourteen  hundred  dollars 
on  absolutely  necessary  running  ex- 
penses, and  on  that  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon subscriptions  totaled  $1,359. 
Since  then  subscriptions  have  come  in 
to  make  the  total  well  over  the  $1,400 
mark.  That  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and 
the  people  who  went  out  after  the 
money  had  a  good  time,  too. 

It  is  also  our  idea  to  have  our 
church  people  of  every  age  find  their 
chief  recreation  in  the  church.  No 
plan  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out 
as  yet,  and  we  are  handicapped  be- 
cause the  church  has  practically  no 
facilities    for    social    activities.     At 
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present  the  parsonage  is  serving  as  a 
parish  house,  and  rarely  a  week  goes 
by  that  it  is  not  used  at  least  two  or 
three  times.  Mrs.  Fairfoank  has  three 
patrols  of  Girl  Scouts,  including  a 
large  number  of  the  'teen  age  girls. 
They  are  very  active  and  enthusiastic 
There  is  one  patrol  of  Boy  Scouta. 
During  the  fall  the  parsonage  was 
open  every  other  Friday  night  for 
an  informal  good  time  among  our 
young  people.  We  call  it  **Open 
House,''  and  all  the  young  folks  are 
invited,  A  social  committee  has  been 
formed  among  the  grown-ups  which 
has  engineered  one  social — a  Poverty 


Social — ^which  was  voted  a  huge  suc- 
cess. The  plan  is  to  have  an  in- 
formal social  for  grown-ups  every 
month. 

While  Edgemont  has  not  yet  be- 
come a  church  town,  the  gloom  of  last 
spring  has  disappeared  and  visions 
have  come  instead.  The  mistres  of 
the  manse  and  I  are  dreaming  and 
the  church  people  are  dreaming  of  a 
big  new  church  to  come  some  day, 
which  shall  be  the  symbol  and  home 
of  an  organized  religious  life,  and 
which  shall  be  an  efficient  instrument 
for  doing  God's  bidding  in  this  com- 
munity. 


«    «    « 

THE  PATH  AHEAD 

By  Rev.  George  A.  Cxmrad,  Fort  Shaw,  Morttana 


THE  church  at  Fort  Shaw  may 
be  considered  as  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  N.  E.  Han- 
nant,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
pastor  on  this  field.  When  he  came 
here  the  Indian  school  was  still  in  ex- 
istence. It  has  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  in  many  ways  this  place  reflects 
the  general  progress  of  the  entire 
state  of  Montana.  First,  was  estab- 
lished a  fort  to  protect  the  early  set- 
tlers, mostly  stockmen,  and  hold  the 
Indians  in  check.  Then  it  was  discov- 
ered that  schools  were  more  effective 
than  forts  for  various  purposes  and 
consequently  schools  came  into  ex- 
istence. 

The  next  step  forward  was  when  the 
government  determined  to  irrigate 
the  Sun  River  Valley  with  water  from 
the  Sun  River.  Reclamation  build- 
ings were  erected  and  they  are  inter- 
esting in  all  their  relations  to  the 
town  and  the  project.  There  is  the 
storehouse  where  all  sorts  of  provis- 
ions are  kept  for  the  various  camps. 
The  lighter  tools  used  in  the  construc- 
tion work  are  also  stored  here.  Then 
there  is  the  administration  building 
where  all  the  offices  connected  with 
the  service  are  located.  There  are 
three  other  edifices  which  are  related 
to  the  work  of  reclamation.  Each 
building  is  of  adobe,  with  walls  one 


and  a  half  to  two  feet  thick.  These 
are  weather-boarded  over  on  the  out- 
side, except  where  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  placed,  and  they  are  cool  in 
summer. 

As  to  the  size  of  our  missionary 
field :  There  is  a  Methodist  church  at 
Simms,  six  miles  distant  to  the  west, 
where  our  lumber  preacher,  Rev.  L. 
E.  Baldwin,  supplies.  South  of  us 
for  twenty  miles  there  is  no  Protestant 
church.  East  of  us  there  is  neither 
Sunday  School  nor  church,  either  in 
the  valley  or  on  Sun  River  Beach, 
from  here  to  Great  Falls,  twenty-five 
miles  away.  At  Sun  River,  five  miles 
east,  there  are  Methodist  and  Epis- 
copal church  buildings,  and,  pethaps, 
an  Episcopal  service  once  a  month 
which  is  attended  by  very  few.  North 
of  us  I  know  of  no  work  being  done 
except  at  Fairfield,  fifteen  miles  or 
more  to  the  northwest.  There  will 
be  a  school  about  four  miles  out  next 
summer  and  another  about  five  miles 
southeast.  The  latter  is  comparative- 
ly near  Mr.  Hannant.  This  woA  will 
take  much  time  and  many  calls  to  de- 
velop, but  ought  we  not  to  expect  that 
the  next  advance  at  Fort  Shaw  will 
be  the  development  of  the  churdi  and 
Sunday  School  t 

Irrigation,  and  with  it  other  work, 
goes  on  here  Sundays  much  as  on  oth- 
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er  days.  Two  fine  families  have  re- 
centiy  united  with  the  ehurch  as  well 
as  some  others.  The  Reclamation  peo- 
ple kelp  out,  but  few  are  members. 
This  is  certainly  a  needy  field  and 
large  enough  for  all  that  several  mis- 
sionaries can  do.  We  are  doing  what 
we  can.  Just  now  there  is  a  depress- 
ed feeling  everywhere  on  account  of 
last  summer's  severe  drought.  A  year 
ago  the  crops  were  light  and  the 
banks  in  this  part  of  the  state  loaned 
money  to  those  farming  dry  lands. 
This  year  they  were  obliged  to  in- 
crease the  loan  still  further.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  at  the  b^^inning 
of  the  season  that  there  must  foe  suf- 
ficient rainfall  for  good  crops,  but 
the  failure  is  as  complete  as  I  ever 
saw.  Still  the  people  say,  '*The  good 
years  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
bad,  if  we  can  hold  out  till  they 
come." 

The  banks  in  Qreat  Falls  have 
loaned,  or  been  responsible  for  loans, 
to  dry  farmers,  which,  they  say,  can- 
not be  collected  till  a  return  to  the 
years  of  plenty.  One  bank,  with  re- 
sources of  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions, told  the  writer  they  had  not 
made  a  loan  for  thirty  days. 

Our  vaUey  is  a  sort  of  Garden  of 
Eden  in  comparison  with  the  beauti- 
ful, but  this  year  desert  land,  on  the 
benches  above  us.  The  water  of  life 
has  come  down  from  our  reservoir  in 
the  mountains.  No  more  desolate, 
however,  are  the  plains  above  us  than 


are  many  lives  about  us  that  have 
never  tasted  the  waters  of  life.  Our 
church  attendance  has  been  larger 
than  last  year,  but  it  cotdd  be  much 
better  still.  It  seems  that  there  are 
people  who  enjoy  working  on  Sunday 
more  than  on  week  days.  That  they 
have  an  excuse  must  be  admitted,  for 
when  there  is  but  a  limited  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  many 
feel  that  they  must  make  good  use  of 
it  while  it  can  be  had.  The  majority 
of  the  farms  have  lands  where  the 
ditches  can  be  set  on  Saturday  night 
and  the  water  will  run,  without  much 
waste,  until  Monday  morning. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot 
to  secure  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress to  complete  irrigation  projects 
and  thus  furnish  work  for  dry  farm- 
ers, so  that  they  may  not  be  compell- 
ed to  leave  the  state.  A  few  settlers, 
of  course,  will  leave  permanently  and 
many  will  go  for  a  time.  There  are 
among  our  congregation  both  dry  and 
irrigation  farmers  as  well  as  people 
from  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  not  lose  any  of  them. 
There  is  every  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian work  in  this  community  and  we 
are  coming  to  the  period  when  the  re- 
sults are  to  be  more  certain  and  more 
permanent.  'We  are  hoping  for  the 
day  when  the  whole  time  of  a  pastor 
can  be  spent  in  this  and  the  surrotind- 
ing  country.  There  should  be  a  great 
harvest  of  souls,  and  we  may  all  see 
this  come  to  pass. 


The  pastor  of  our  Slovak  church  in  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  writes  as 
follows:  **0n  the  25th  of  December  we  received  into  our  church  three  yotmg 
men  and  one  who  was  middle-aged,  four  in  all,  two  of  them  being  father  and 
son.  The  family  of  which  they  are  members  is  a  truly  remarkable  one.  It 
consists  of  the  parents  and  seven  children,  four  boys  and  three  girls.  Two  of 
the  boys  are  twins  and  look  so  much  alike  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  which, 
and  they  always  dress  exactly  alike,  which  adds  to  the  confusion.  They  are 
always  first  in  attendance  at  Sunday  School,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere  else. 
The  oldest  boys  are  working  and  have  helped  the  father  and  mother  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  couple  of  months  ago  they  were  able  to  move  into  a  $7,000 
modem  house  in  a  good  residential  district  of  our  town.  The  children  all 
attend  public  school,  the  two  older  girls  being  in  the  High  School.  Now  out 
of  this  nine-member  family  six  are  in  our  church,  and  the  other  three  are 
candidates,  among  them  the  twins.  When  they  join,  the  whole  family  will  be 
included  in  our  membership.    What  do  you  think  of  thatf 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAI^R,  Tnasunr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1919 

Oontrlbn- 
tions 

From 

State 

SocleUes 

Ttotal 

PaldStote 
Socletlee 

NetATaU- 
able  for 
National 
Work 

LBOACIBS 

FOR  THE 

MONTH 

OF 

AT'g«  flra  proTious  j%tiX% 
Prtseiit  Tear 

U.956.54 
14,238.a 

5.U6.63 
6.180.77 

17,072.87 
20.413.98 

1.190.48 
1.178.24 

15.882.89 
19,235.74 

14.402.13 
1.884.75 

IncreaM 

2,276.87 

1.064.24 

3.341.11 

3.353.35 

DEC. 

DecroftM ..*,,, 

12.24 

12,667.38 

FOR 
NINE 

AT'g«  MTe  preTiovs  j9mT% 
Present  jear 

56.348.dS 
78.50t7» 

22.312.03 
26.457.10 

78.660.06 
104,968.89 

18,743.79 
20,924.61 

59.916.26 
84.034.28 

106,221.85 
69,461.90 

MONTHS 

M 

Increase 

22.153.77 

4,146.07 

26.298.84 

2.180.82 

24.118.02 

APRU  1 

Decrease 

36,769.96 

Matured  Conditional  Gifts  (9  months)   125,260.00.     Last  year,  same  period,  $40,900.00 


AGAIN  AN  INCREASE 

Again  we  are  able  to  report  that  the  receipts  from  the  churches  show  an 
increase.  Compared  with  the  average  for  five  years  past,  the  net  amount 
available  for  national  work  is  more  than  $3,350  for  the  month.  The  nine 
months  from  April  1st  also  show  an  increase  of  $24,118  above  the  average  for 
the  past  five  years,  or  about  forty  per  cent.  This  is  most  encouraging  because 
no  special  appeal  has  been  sent  to  the  churches.  It  indicates  the  appreciation 
they  have  of  the  emergency  the  Home  Missionary  Society  is  now  facing.  The 
nine  months  from  April  1st  show  a  decrease,  however,  in  legacies,  of  $36,759. 

Encouraging  as  these  figures  are,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  barely  make  good  the  loss  to  our  missionaries  because  of  the  shrinking 
dollar,  but  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  way  our  constituency 
is  rising  to  meet  the  occasion.  We  are  going  forward  with  enlarging  plans 
and  assuming  new  responsibilities  with  the  full  confidence  that  the  churches 
will  not  fail  in  the  time  of  need. 


The  Congregratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income. 
Leeracles  furnish,  though  very  irresrularly,  approximately  forty-eight  per  cent,  or 
$120,000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  Is  received.  It  Is  placed  In  the 
Legacy  Equalization  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  922,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Kach  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  Its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10;  California  (South),  6;  Connecticut,  60;  Illinois,  26;  Iowa,  25; 
Kansas.  6;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts,  33  1-3;  Michigan,  15;  Minnesota,  6;  Missouri,  b; 
Nebraska,  5;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  York,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  20;  Vermont, 
28;  Washington,   3;  Wisconsin.   10. 
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At  Houston,  Texas,  our  church,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Rev. 
Hiram  B.  Harrison,  is  building  a  chapel  adjoining  the  parsonage.  They  will 
get  an  attractive  auditorium  which  will  serve  their  needs  for  the  present. 
When  later  they  complete  the  large  house  of  worship  which  they  have  planned, 
this  building  vnll  be  useful  for  Sunday  School  and  community  service. 

«    «    « 

A.t  Haworth,  N.  J.,  our  church  has  recently  bought  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut 
at  Camp  Merritt,  nearby,  and  will  move  it  onto  its  spacious  grounds.  Th^re 
it  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  Community  House  and  will  render  invaluable  service 
in  its  ministry  to  the  social,  recreational  and  educational  needs  of  the  town. 
Pastor  Charles  A.  Jones  is  very  happy  in  securing  this  additional  equip- 
ment for  his  work. 

#    «    # 

.  Sometimes  a  church  complains  that  we  are  over  careful  about  little  things 
when  really  we  are  only  trying  to  help  them  get  valid  title  to  their  property. 
For  example,  in  a  little  city  in  the  Southwest  is  a  church  twenty-five  years 
old  with  a  valuable  property.  The  church  is  not  incorporated.  The  exact  date 
of  its  organization  is  in  doubt  for  records  have  been  lost.  Presumably  title 
to  the  property  was  conveyed  to  a  group  of  individuals  acting  as  trustees,  but 
there  is  no  official  record  of  it.  Their  names  are  not  given.  Probably  the 
present  trustees  are  their  rightful  successors,  but  in  the  absence  of  official 
records  this  is  only  guess  work.  There  is  a  cloud  upon  the  title  to  their  prop- 
erty which  makes  a  sale  of  it  impossible  unless  the  defect  is  cured.  The  church 
should  at  once  be  incorporated  that  it  may  hold  title  to  the  property.  Then 
the  present  trustees  should  convey  the  property  to  the  church,  having  secured 
the  judgment  of  a  court  authorizing  such  action.  Thus  the  mistakes  of 
former  years  will  be  remedied,  and  the  church  will  actually  and  beyond 
question  own  its  property. 

9      9      9 

Down  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  we  have  a  little  colored  church 
which  we  helped  to  equip  with  both  house  of  worship  and  parsonage.  A 
tornado  swept  over  the  town  and  destroyed  the  church.  It  must  be  rebuilt. 
It  will  cost  $12,000  to  restore  it.  They  will  need  our  help  again.  How  much 
are  you  interested  in  this  case? 

€    €    ^ 

Our  American  church  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  is  making  fine  progress.  They 
have  wondered  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  seek  a  different  location,  but 
have  concluded  to  stay  where  they  are.  Before  long,  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  they  will  need  a  new  church  costing  from  $25,000  up.  But  just  now 
they  must  put  the  present  building  in  good  order,  and  we  must  help  them 
get  a  good  parsonage  for  that  live  wire  and  energetic  leader  Rev.  Dwight 
J.  Bradley,  who  greatly  interested  the  Council  by  his  story  of  the  work. 
The  patron  saint  and  steadfast  helper  of  this  church  is  Dr.  Linus  Blakesley, 
a  Yale  man,  who  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  beloved  pastor  o? 
our  First  Church  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH.    BAKERSFIELJ).    CALIFORNIA. 

BUILDING  A  MODERN  CHURCH 

By  Rev.  Edgar  R,  Fuller,  Bakers  field,  Cal. 


BUILDING  a  modem  church  is 
a  challenge,  a  vexation,  and  an 
increasing  delight.  Make  haste 
slowly.  Nowhere  else  is  haste  more 
sure  to  make  waste.  Gather  ideas  for 
both  the  completed  general  scheme, 
and  as  well  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ments needed. 

Remember  the  modern  church  is 
not  **gray  cliffs  of  lonely  stone" 
lifted  **into  the  midst  of  sailing 
birds  and  silent  air.''  It  is  a  place 
for  work  as  well  as  worship,  a  pledge 
of  our  faith  in  God  and  in  our  chU- 
dren,  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  supersti- 
tion and  self-seeking,  while  fostering 
humility  and  Christ-like  service. 
Faith  is  to  be  strengthened,  wisdom 
sought  and  the  higher  efficiency  se- 
cured in  it.  From  the  church  the 
helping  hand  should  reach  out  to  the 
whole  community,  seeking  to  better 
the  welfare  of  all  and    leaven    civic 


life  with  the  ideals  and  spirit  of 
Jesus. 

In  building  a  modern  church,  the 
grounds,  parsonage  and  parish  house 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  au- 
ditorium and  its  equipment.  One  of 
the  greatest  wastes  and  hindrances  to 
modern  church  life  is  often  found  in 
the  construction  of  its  home.  With  all 
our  differing  tastes  and  ideas  as  to 
details,  we  can  surely  agree  as  to  the 
essentials. 

What  then  should  be  our  guide  in 
building  a  church  t  That  it  shaU  meet 
adeqimtely  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.  As  Morgan  says,  * 'Arch- 
itecture is  the  printing  press  of  all 
ages,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  state 
of  society  in  which  it  was  erected. 
The  history  of  architecture  is  the 
history  of  civilization  written  in  stone 
in  a  language  easily  learned  and 
which  cannot  deceive.    Architecture  is 
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the  best  interpreter  of  history,  for  it 
always  tells  the  truth/ ' 

Secure  the  best  possible  available 
site,  with  ample  room,  and  if  possi- 
ble, some  elevation.  Economy  in  lo- 
cation is  suicidal.  Make  religion  re- 
spected by  the  very  approach,  and  let 
the  grounds  stir  a  destire  to  enter.  It 
is  easy  to  locate  half  a  block  from  suc- 
cess, to  be  crowded  into  insignificance 
or  out  of  prominence  and  power. 

Remember,  nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  King.  His  business  should  take 
first  place  both  with  the  individual 
and  in  the  community.  A  beautiful 
lawn,  shrubbery  and  trees  are  price- 
less in  their  effects.  The  grounds  are 
bound  to  be  half  the  picture,  either 
blighting  or  beautifying  the  entire 
neighborhood.  Help  nature  please 
and  preach  to  the  people  before  they 
enter  the  portals  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  There  are  vine  draperies  and 
blooming  bowers  so  beautiful,  and 
avenues  of  trees  so  majestic  that  one 
wonders  if  such  might  not  have  been 
the  model  of  the  first  architect  who 
designed  a  spire,  a  mosaic,  a  chancel 
or  a  cathedral  nave. 

Providing  a  parsonage  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  well-equipped 
plant,  and  needs  new  emphasis.  With 
rents  doubling,  or,  as  in  many  places, 
nothing  suitable  to  be  obtained,  with 
city  councils  enacting  ordinances  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  tents  and 
temporary  buildings  to  meet  the 
housing  emergency,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  very  inadequate  salaries,  we  can 
rejoice  in  the  ** Forward  Movement" 
in  the  hope  that  parsonages  will  be 
more  generally  provided. 

From  the  earliest  times  religious 
education  aside  from  the  home,  has 
ever  been  intrusted  to  the  church. 
As  we  think  of  the  changes  that  have 
come  from  the  Old  Testament  open- 
air  religious  instruction,  through  the 
pillar,  tabernacle  and  temple  period 
to  that  of  the  synagogue;  and  from 
the  synagogue  to  the  church,  we  can 
readily  see  the  changes  of  purpose. 
When  they  would  call  upon  and  ap- 
pease    God,    those    Old    Testament 


leaders  set  up  a  pillar;  when  they 
wanted  an  abode  for  deity,  they  built 
the  tabernacle  and  later,  the  temple; 
and  when  they  would  provide  an  au- 
dience-room in  which  to  worship  God, 
they  biiilt  the  synagogue.  So  now, 
if  we  would  interpret  religion  as 
applying  to  all  of  life,  we  build  not 
only  a  place  in  which  to  worship,  but 
one  fitted  for  community  service,  a 
plant  that  will  enable  the  church  to 
meet  the  community  needs  providing 
for  physical,  social,  educational  and 
recreational  uplift  Thus  the  pur- 
pose defines  the  architectural  task.  If 
these  varied  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  it  may  be  done  in  one  build- 
ing, or  in  a  group  of  buildings, 
church,  parish  house,  parsonage. 
Each  building  can  be  made  to  pro- 
claim its  purpose,  yet  all  be  one 
complete  plant,  beautifully  harmoni- 
ous in  design. 

The  first  of  the  fine  arts  to  be  de- 
veloped was  architecture,  which  has 
three  essential  elements:  utility,  sta- 
bility, beauty.  **  Utility  and  stabil- 
ity raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  beauty  to  the  dignity  of  the 
fine  arts."  The  task  today  is  to  com- 
bine the  charm  of  the  MSd<Ue  Ages 
with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  19th  century,  if  we  provide  a 
properly  equipped  plant  built  for  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  trou- 
ble with  most  Church  schools  is  that 
they  are  working  in  rooms  definitely 
built  for  other  purposes.  I  plead  for 
a  building  constructed  and  equipped 
primarliy  for  the  Church  school,  for 
it  is  here  that  the  Church  finds  its 
greatest  opportunity. 

In  building  a  modem  church,  the 
first  mistake  is  in  accepting  some  an- 
cient or  amateurish  plan  instead  of 
insisting  upon  the  employment  of  a 
modern  church  specialist,  an  ecclesi- 
astical artist  who  knows  the  needs  of 
an  up-to-date  church.  The  contrac- 
tor, too,  should  be  a  builder  of 
churches,  whose  spirit  and  skill  are 
right.  Then  get  the  best  person 
available,  both  artistically  and  re- 
ligiously, who  will  for  love  of  the 
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cause  watch  the  progress  of  the  work, 
to  secure  the  eflfects  desired,  working 
from  the  very  first  with  architect  and 
builder,  that  both  the  general  plans 
and  the  details  may  be  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible,  and  that  desirable 
modifications  may  be  discovered  and 
the  results  secured  before  it  is  impos- 
sible. If  one  plans  for  ten  years,  yet 
unforeseen  defects  will  develop  and 
correction  will  prove  possible  by 
slight  modifications;  if  unchanged, 
there  may  be  a  permanent  loss. 

Look  well  to  the  foundations.  Econ- 
omize anywhere  else,  but  not  here. 
Only  the  best  in  material  and  work- 
manship should  be  used,  for  these  are 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Make  generous 
provision  for  instrumental  and  chor- 
al work.  Music  melts,  moulds  and  in- 
spires both  preacher  and  people. 
Bring  the  audience  close  around 
speaker  and  singers.  Do  not  lose  your 
average  congregation  in  a  large  audi- 
torium built  for  special  occasions. 
With  room  on  the  first  floor  for  the 
average  congregation,  the  balcony  and 
adjoining  rooms  can  easily  be  made 
to  increase  the  seating  threefold. 
Every  church  owes  it  to  the  rising 
generation  to  build  for  the  future. 
Stability,  dignity,  solidity  inspire 
confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  builder. 
This  splendid  organization,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  Building  Society, 
alone  makes  possible,  with  its  trust 
fuuds  and  wise  counsel,  results  of  in- 
comparable value.  The  large  expe- 
rience, cordial  interest  and  generous 
helpfulness  of  its  officers  are  among 
the  finest  expressions  of  our  fellow- 
ship. 

Rightly  to  finance  a  church  build- 
ing enterprise  is  effectively  witness- 
ing for  Christ.  Be  strictly  honest, 
wihether  it  be  in  soliciting  or  collect- 
ing, in  securing  material  or  labor,  or 
in  dealing  with  this  Society,  our 
large  hearted  foster-mother.  Give  the 
church  a  gilt-edged  name  for  prompt, 
honorable  dealing  in  all  its  business 
affairs.    Nothing  less  is  Christian. 

Install  both  a  baptistry  and  a  font. 
They  will  foster    investigation,    pro- 


mote Christian  union,  and  be  silent 
witnesses  to  our  freedom  as  to  form 
and  our  emphasis  on  the  Spirit. 

Provide  for  the  very  b€«t  in  reli- 
gious education  and  evangelism,  as 
chief  channels  in  the  regular  work. 

Make  the  open  Bible,  the  star  and 
the  cross  our  common  symbols. 

Remember  ventilation  gives  vigor 
and  aids  victory,  while  musty  air  is 
an  opiate. 

Mysterious  gloom  is  not  a  religious 
atmosphere. 

Bad  architecture  makes  buildings 
blaspheme,  and  its  evil  influence  is 
more  enduring  than  heterodox 
preaching. 

Avoidable  ugliness  is  sin,  whether 
it  be  in  worship,  or  houses  of  wor- 
ship. 

If  the  architect  is  a  real  Christian 
artist,  he  will  breathe  into  a  church 
building,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
an  atmosphere  of  reverence  and  wor- 
ship. He  will  make  it  indeed  a  house 
of  prayer,  give  to  it  the  power  to 
quiet  and  impress,  and  to  stir  one's 
spiritual  aspirations.  He  will  make 
it  a  place  in  which  it  is  easy,  yea,  na1>- 
ural,  to  think  of  divine  things,  and 
commune  with  the  Unseen  and  the 
Eternal. 

Here  are  two  church  buildings  of 
equal  architectural  perfection.  One 
is  grand  and  cold,  calling  for  artistic 
approval.  The  other  is  mysterioudy 
majestic,  calling  forth  reverence  and 
worship.  One  says,  *  "Behold  me  and 
my  perfection;"  the  other,  ** Behold, 
this  is  the  house  of  God,  the  very  gate 
of  heaven.'*  The  difference  is  not 
one  of  art  or  cost ;  it  is  the  pervading 
spirit,  a  secret  touch  of  genius  that 
speaks  to  the  universal  and  tmalter- 
ably  religious  in  all  humanity.  Much 
of  this,  I  believe,  is  in  the  details, 
surprising  and  uplifting  the  thought ; 
a  tile  cross,  as  in  the  corridor  of 
Riverside  Mission  Inn;  a  gem  of  an 
altar  light,  as  in  the  Circle  Church, 
Buffalo;  a  Thorwaldsen  angel  in 
w^liitest  marble,  as  in  Hagerstown ;  an 
onyx  baptismal  font,  as  in  the  Church 
of  the  Angels,  or  some  suitable  sym- 
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bol  wrought  into  tile,   fresco,    panels 
and  wood  carving. 

But  this  spirit  of  worship  and  im- 
pulse to  work  is  not  called  forth  by 
that  which  is  barbarous,  either  in  at- 
tempted grandeur,  or  in  revolt  against 
the  Mediaeval  or  Catholic  past.  The 
play  of  light  and  shadow  gives  loveli- 
ness of  effect.  Make  ample  provision 
for  the  miracle  of  light,  burning, 
drifting,  shimmering  through  the  fin- 
est of  art  glass  windows,  void  of  all 
vulgarity  and  crudeness  of  color,  as 
in  this  temple.  The  windows  may 
make  a  church  either  garish  or  glo- 
rious, astonishing  and  offending,   or 


lifting  one  out  of  self    into    oneness 
with  one's  Maker. 

Building  a  modern  church  is  cost- 
ly business,  more  costly  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  our  success  and  joy  will  be 
in  proportion  to  our  generous  invest- 
ment in  cash,  labor  and  devotion  of 
life.  Give  yourself  to  it.  Build 
yourself  into  it,  your  faith,  your 
hope,  your  love.  Make  your  plant  as 
substantial  and  as  beautiful  as  your 
resources  will  permit.  Combine  sim- 
plicity and  strength,  and  be  assured 
it  will  remain  a  silent  preacher  long 
after  you  have  gone  to  your  reward. 
It  will  be  a  gospel  in  stone. 


«    #    # 


PLYMOUTH  CONGREGATONAL.  CHURCH    (INTERIOR)    SEATTLE,    WASH. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  MUSICAL  SERVICE 

By  Charles  H,  Richards,  D,b. 

IN  planning  the  new  church  build-  very  careful  consideration, 

ing  ample  provision     must     be  The  intellectual  and  the  emotional 

made  for  the  service  of  praise,  features  of  the  religious  life  are  both 

This  has  such  value  and  importance  necessary.    With  the  intellect  we  see 

in  the  church  life  that    it    deserves  the  eternal  realties,  God,  and  his  great 
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co6mic  plan.  We  grasp  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  life,  and  catch  the 
vision  of  Infinite  love.  But  the  vision 
stirs  the  heart  to  adoration,  to  exul- 
tant joy,  to  an  ecstasy  of  praise.  The 
emotional  nature  must  express  itself, 
breaking  into  song  that  it  may  voice 
its  thanksgiving  and  delight. 

No  religious  life  is  complete  and 
satisfying  unless  both  these  elements 
are  devdoped.  First  we  must  see, 
then  we  must  sing.  We  must  have  a 
clear,  strong,  rational  perception  of 
the  great  truths  of  life;  that  is  doc- 
trine. Then  with  hearts  enkindled, 
we  must  pour  forth  our  glad  and 
grateful  feeling  in  praise  and  prayer ; 
that  is  worship. 
The  Location  of  the  Organ  and  Choir 

One  of  the  first  questions  which 
must  be  considered  is  where  the  or- 
gan and  choir  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
house  of  worship.  The  prevailing 
method  seventy-five  years  ago  was  to 
place  the  choir  in  a  gallery  opposite 
the  pulpit.  The  preacher  at  one  end 
of  the  room  faced  the  congregation; 
the  choir  at  the  other  end  sang  to 
their  backs.  A  good  many  churdies, 
built  long  ago,  still  retain  this  ar- 
rangement, and  provide  with  it  a  de- 
lightful and  inspiring  service  of  song. 
Center  Church,  Hartford,  and  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  are  notable  examples  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  enriching  the  service  of 
worship  with  the  very  finest  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  with  organ 
and  choir  in  this  location. 

But  with  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  congregational 
singing,  and  the  recognized  necessity 
of  strong  leadership  if  this  is  to  be 
all  it  ought  to  be,  the  old  location  has 
been  abandoned  in  these  later  years. 
When  a  precentor  leads  the  service  of 
song  he  stands  in  front  of  the  people, 
that  with  voice  and  hand  he  may  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  A  large,  strong 
choir  aiSfords  far  better  leadership 
than  a  precentor,  and  this  also  needs 
to  be  where  it  can  be  seen,  and  where 
its  vigorous  voices  may  easily  carry 
the  congregation  with  it 


The  modern  method,  therefore,  is 
to  place  organ  and  choir  not  far  from 
the  pulpit.  Sometimes  it  is  at  the 
side  of  the  church.  In  the  Shepard 
Memorial  Church  of  Cambridge  the 
organist  and  choir  occupy  a  rather 
high  gallery  at  the  side  of  the  audi- 
torium. In  Park  Avenue  Church, 
Minneapolis,  the  choir  gallery  extends 
from  the  pulpit  platform  along  the 
side  of  the  room.  Our  fine  Plymouth 
Church  in  Des  Moines  has  the  organ 
immediately  back  of  the  pulpit,  and  a 
comer  adjoining  it  is  arranged  for  a 
choir  of  sixty  or  more  in  terraced 
ranks  nearly  fronting  the  congrega- 
tion. 

But  usually  the  choir  is  placed 
back  of  the  pulpit,  where  it  is  in  full 
view  of  all  the  people,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  lead  the  service  of 
song.  Sometimes  it  is  a  gallejy  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  pulpit 
platform.  In  the  First  Church,  Mont- 
dair,  this  is  above  a  rarely  beautiful 
carved  screen,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
row  of  seats  for  the  clergy.  In  First 
Church,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  there  is 
a  very  broad  gallery  in  front  of  the 
organ,  connected  with  galleries  on  the 
sides  of  the  church,  so  that  the  vested 
choir  of  one  hundred  may  be  at  any 
time  reinforced  by  the  junior  vested 
choir  of  a  hundred  in  an  unbroken 
semi-circle.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  Oberlin,  the  first  rank  of 
singers  is  only  slightly  higher  than 
the  pulpit  platform,  and  the  seats 
rise  in  tiers,  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  can  accommodate  a  hundred  and 
fifty  singers  or  more. 

Few  of  our  non-liturgical  churches 
have  as  yet  ventured  to  have  a  real 
chancel,  with  a  double  choir,  half  on 
one  side  and  half  on  the  other,  facing 
each  other,  so  that  on  occasion  there 
may  be  autiphonal  singing.  One  may 
see  how  effective  this  arrangement  is 
in  such  a  church  as  St.  Thomas' 
(Episcopal)  or  the  Church  of  the  Di- 
vine Paternity  (Universalist),  New 
York.  Our  Broadway  Tabernade  in 
New  York  has  a  unique  and  beautiful 
arrangement  for  the  choir  which  ap- 
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proxiinates  this.  Two  tiers  of  seats 
rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  organ 
console,  so  that  the  two  portions  of 
the  choir  face  each  other.  The  soloists 
and  some  others  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween. This  makes  an  excellent  work- 
ing arrangement,  and  the  ministers 
just  in  front  of  the  choir  screen  find 
themselves  well  supported  by  those 
who  lead  the  service  of  song. 

How  large  a  Choir  shall   It  be? 

For  many  years  the  musical  minis- 
tries of  the  church  were  dominated  by 
the  belief  that  the  ideal  leadership  in 
the  service  of  song  was  a  first-rate 
quartet  choir.  Those  who  have  been 
members  of  such  a  quartet  and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  exquisite  work 
frequently  done  by  such  expert  sing- 
ers must  heartily  appreciate  the  valu- 
able service  rendered. 

But  churches  came  to  fed  that  so 
small  a  group  of  singers  could  neither 
give  the  strong  leadership  needed  for 
congregational  singing,  nor  render 
adequately  the  great  anthems  demand- 
ing many  voices.  Thirty  years  ago 
many  churches  heard  with  incredulity 
the  statement  that  there  was  not  a 
single  English  Congregational  Church 
wi1±.  a  quartet  choir,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
church  music  there,  stimulated  by 
the  large  choruses  in  the  churches. 
Dr.  Henry  Allon  had  been  the  leader 
in  this  movement,  and  in  his  London 
church  at  Islington  the  magnificent 
congr^tional  singing  led  by  a  chor- 
us of  sixty  or  more  included  the  ren- 
dering of  the  anthems  by  the  entire 
eongr^ation  as  well. 

Such  examples  had  their  due  effect. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  were 
farther  illustrated  by  the  inspiring 
congregational  singing  led  by  large 
choirs  in  Plymoutii  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, our  two  great  churches  in  Ober- 
lin,  and  others.  Men  recalled  the 
splendid  work  done  in  Park  Church, 
Boston,  by  Lowell  Mason  and  his 
great  choir  in  the  old  days  when  in 
nearly  all  our  churches  tliere  was  a 
chorus  in  the  gallery.  Gradually 
there  was  a  swing    back    from    the 


quartet  to  the  chorus  choir,  till  now  it 
is  only  an  exceptional  church  which  is 
content  to  leave  the  conduct  of  its  ser- 
vice of  song  to  four  singers,  no  mat- 
ter how  excellent.  If  the  Psalmist  ex- 
pressed the  true  ideal  in  the  words, 
''let  everything  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord"  there  should  be  the 
strong  leadership  of  many  voices. 

In  planning  the  new  auditorium 
provide  ample  room  for  a  good  cho- 
rus. Even  though  the  number  may 
be  twenty  for  Uie  usual  services, 
there  should  be  room  enough  for  an 
augmented  choir  of  fifty  or  more  for 
special  occasions. 

The  Organ 

The  choir,  of  course,  needs  good 
instrumental  guidance  and  support 
Some  churches  make  temporary  use 
of  a  piano  for  this  purpose  and  it 
serves  the  purpose  very  well.  A  large 
reed  organ  or  vocalion,  if  well  played, 
may  render  excellent  service  in  a 
room  of  moderate  size.  But  most 
churches  in  these  days  are  ambitious 
in  their  desire  to  have  a  pipe  organ, 
either  at  once  or  eventudly. 

Anything  like  the  great  organ  of 
today  was  entirely  unknown  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries.  Pictures 
of  a  row  of  eight  pipes  show  the  em- 
bryo of  what  y^e  now  have,  but  each 
pipe  had  its  separate  bellows,  and 
there  were  as  many  blowers  as*  pipes. 
Later  the  pipes  were  sounded  by  keys 
three  inches  wide,  pounded  by  the 
fist.  Little  by  little  the  instrument 
was  improved,  but  for  a  long  time  it 
took  two  players  to  manipulate  it. 
Not  till  near  the  time  of  Columbus 
did  it  have  a  pedal  keyboard.  Cen- 
turies were  needed  for  its  devdop- 
ment  into  a  really  effective  and  useful 
instrument,  until  at  last  in  our  day 
we  have  in  it  a  combination  of  instru- 
ments with  a  variety  and  range  which 
is  marvelous.  It  is  a  complete  or- 
chestra in  itself.  At  the  bidding  of  the 
player  it  will  whisper  or  thunder, 
thrill  the  soul  with  some  tender  mel- 
ody or  make  the  walls  tremble  with  a 
Niagara  of  sound.  It  is  the  most  fit- 
ting vehicle  for  the  expression  of  de- 
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vout  feeling,  the  mightiest  supporter 
of  the  service  of  song,  the  glory  of  the 
sanctuary. 

If  one  would  see  this  royal  instru- 
ment in  its  fullest  development,  with 
ite  flutes  and  trumpets,  its  reeds  and 
diapasons,  its  echoes  and  ehimes,  its 
tubas  and  bombards,  with  the  won- 
derful combinations  and  mechanical 
devices  which  by  a  touch  produce  re- 
markable changes  and  contrasts,  let 
him  visit  and  study  the  instrument  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York.  Or  let  him  examine  the 
great  organ  in  the  City  Hall  of  Port- 
land, IMtoine,  where  Mr.  Mcfarlane 
delights  great  summer  audiences 
every  weekday  by  exhibiting  the  as- 
tonishing resources  of  this  forty  thou- 
sand dollar  instrument. 

But  of  course  few  churches  can 
hope  for  so  costly  an  instrument.  A 
small  organ,  however,  if  well  construct- 
ed and  well  balanced,  may  approxim- 
ate the  same  fine  result.  It  needs  an 
immense  room  to  make  an  immense 
organ  enjoyable.  The  instrument 
should  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
room.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  get  an 
organ  too  big  and  powerful  for  the 
auditorium  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing the  builder.  The  best  is  none  too 
good.  He  should  be  a  man  (or  a 
firm)  of  first-rate  experience,  whose 
successful  work  has  established  a  rep- 
utation which  inspires  confidence.  It 
may  be  possible  to  secure  from  such 
a  builder  a  second-hand  organ,  re- 
voiced  and  reconstructed,  at  a  very 
moderate  rate.  This  has  sometimes 
been  done  for  less  than  $1500.  Twice 
that  amount  will  purchase  a  good  two 
manual  organ  with  modem  mechan- 
ical appliances.  A  still  larger  amount 
will  give  to  a  church  an  instrument 
with  three  or  more  manuals,  and  a 
surprising  equipment  of  stops  and 
combinations. 

The  advice  of  a  first-rate  organist 
is  very  desirable  for  the  organ  com- 
mittee when  it  makes  out  a  schedule 
for  the  organ  it  desires.  It  is  a  very 
complicated  instrument,  and  the  val- 


ues of  the  different  stops  and  com- 
binations are  so  varied  that  it  needs 
a  musician  of  experience  and  fine  taste 
to  give  guidance  in  the  matter.  Visits 
to  churches  which  have  fine  organs 
will  also  be  a  help. 

When  the  organ  is  placed  in  the 
church  make  sure  that  it  has  room 
enough  to  allow  it  to  have  its  full 
effect.  Too  often  it  is  so  boxed  in 
that  its  tones  are  partially  smothered. 
The  reason  for  the  splendor  of  sound 
that  one  enjoys  in  English  cathedrals 
and  other  great  churdies  is  that  the 
organ  is  built  out  in  the  open,  some- 
times over  the  choir  screen,  and  it 
pours  forth  its  mighty  notes  tinim- 
peded,  filling  nave  and  aides  with 
reverberating  harmonies. 
The  Choir  Room 

It  is  desirable  to  have,  if  possible, 
a  choir  room,  not  only  for  practice, 
but  as  a  convenient  place  preparatory 
to  entering  the  place  of  worship  in 
an  orderly  manner.  All  should  go  in 
together  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  sit.  It  is  a  growing  cus- 
tom in  our  churches  for  the  choir  to 
enter  singing  a  processional  hymn. 
The  first  verse  is  sung  in  the  ante- 
room, the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  be- 
ing closed.  With  the  second  verse  the 
doors  open,  and  the  choir  proceeds 
singing  to  their  seats,  the  congrega- 
tion rising  and  joining  in  the  hymn. 

In  the  choir  room  there  should  be 
a  cabinet  in  which  the  anthems  and 
other  music  may  be  kept  in  such  a 
way  that  the  choirmaster  may  easily 
lay  his  hand  on  anything  needed  for 
a  particular  service. 

Closets  for  the  vestments  may  also 
be  placed  in  this  room  if  the  church 
has  a  vested  choir. 

The  Hymn  Books 

In  plann7ng  for  its  musical  equip- 
ment the  church  will  not  forget  the 
importance  of  congregationid  singing 
that  all  the  people  may  unite  in  the 
service  of  praise.  This  means  that 
plenty  of  hymn  books  must  be  pro- 
vided that  everyone  may  see  the  mu- 
sic and  the  words. 
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TIE  Congregational  Education  Society  has  had  a  large  share  in  Ameri- 
canization work  through  its  academies  and  colleges.  It  is  making  a  dis 
tinct  contribution  through  its  schools  for  training  ministers  and  lead- 
ers who  become  standard  bearers  among  the  many  nationalities  which  have 
come  to  our  country.  Four  Foreign  Institutes  are  maintained:  the  Dano- 
Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Finnish  in  the  Union  Theological  College  in  Chicago, 
and  the  German  Theological  School  in  Redfield,  South  Dakota.  Here  leaders 
are  being  trained  who  are  able  to  preach  in  their  native  language  and  also 
in  English.  There  are  few  channels  through  which  more  can  be  done  actually 
to  Americanize  these  peoples  than  through  the  minister  who  is  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit  and  training. 

#    #    # 

A  recent  survey  mode  by  the  Interchurch  Movement  shows  that  what 
is  true  of  the  value  of  our  Congregational  colleges  in  supplying  men  for  the 
ministry  and  missionary  service  is  true  in  other  denominations.  Dr.  Kelly, 
who  made  this  survey,  gives  the  following  examples :  ninety  per  cent  of  min- 
isters and  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A.  are  from  col- 
leges of  the  denomination.  From  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  ministers  of  the 
United  Brethren  and  practically  all  missionaries  of  the  denomination  were 
trained  in  the  church  schools.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  leaders  of  the  Disciples' 
Church  are  persons  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  church.  Ninety-three  per 
cent  of  the  college  graduates  among  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  from  schools  of  the  church. 

«    #    « 

A  young  man  of  German  parentage,  who  is  taking  the  regular  college 
course  at  Billings  Polytechnic,  goes  out  every  Sunday  on  a  forty  mile  circuit 
to  minister  to  three  churches  among  his  own  people,  preaching  in  English. 

«    #    « 

In  our  colleges  and  academies  are  many  teachers  long  in  service  wjhose 
painstaking,  splendid  work  is  unheralded,  whose  labors  are  most  inadequately 
recompense.  We  recognize  all  such  as  standard-bearers,  and  call  to  remem- 
brance their  woik,  and  record  appreciation  of  it.  Their  names  are  starred 
on  our  service  flag. 

«    «    « 

There  are  in  the  United  States  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  millions  of 
persons  of  foreign  birth.  Of  these  approximately  5,000,000  can  not  read, 
write,  or  speak  the  English  language,  and  approximately  2,500,000  of  them 
can  not  read  or  write  in  any  language. 

«    «    « 

The  Russian  Germans  in  the  Northwest  are  almost  exclusively  inclined 
towards  Congregationalism.  In  all  the  essentials  of  their  religious  life,  these 
Russian  Germans  are  similar  to  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  Waldenses  of  Italy,  Huguenots  of  France.  Redfield  College  and 
Theological  School  opens  its  doors  to  the  German  youth,  and  they  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  for  education,  and  become  leaders  among  their  people. 
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A  TYPICAL  GROUP  OF  THEOLOGICAL.  STUDENTS.  TRAINED  AND  AMERICANIZED, 
AND  NOW  AMERICANIZING  STANDARD  BEARERS. 

SOME  NORWEGIAN  AND  DANISH  STANDARD  BEARERS 

By  Rev.  0.  C.  Orauer,  Chicago,  III. 


FOB  many  years  the  Congrega- 
tional Education  Society  has 
been  aiding  foreign-speaking 
students  in  process  of  being  Ameri- 
canized and  theologically  trained  as 
standard  bearers  among  their  own 
people.  Americanization  is  nothing 
new  to  us.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  Fisk  HaU  in  Chicago  has  been 
a  training  camp,  where  hundreds  of 
them— Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
Finns,  Qermans,  Russians,  Armenians 
— have  received  training  for  the  min- 
istry and  instruction  in  American 
ideals  and  institutions,  and  all  in  an 
atmosphere  of  true  Americanism, 
created  by  the  presence  of  fine  fel- 
lows from  American  colleges  and  the 
personalities  of  such  rare  men  a^' 
Professors  Fisk,  Curtiss,  Scott,  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Graham  Taylor,  Ozora  S.  Da- 
vis, and  others. 

The  men  in  the  group  above  are 
standard  bearers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, California,  and  China. 

Being  better  acquainted  with  the 
Norwegian  and  Danish  men,  I  will 
sketch  the  work  of  a  few  of  them  for 
this  issue. 

Ole  T.  Thompsen  came  as  an  im- 
migrant boy  to  Ellis  Island  in  '96. 
He  went  to  evening  school  in  Chicago 
to  learn  English.  An  earnest  Chris- 
tian he  held  noon  meetings  for 
workmen  in  the  chair  factory  where 
be  worked.    He  caught  the  vision  of 


the  Grospel  standard  bearer,  came  to 
the  Seminary,  graduated  in  '93,  and 
has  served  several  Norwegian 
churches.  He  is  now  at  Winona, 
Minnesota,  for  the  second  time.  His 
church,  the  Lakeside  Scandinavian, 
has  so  far  progressed  in  Americani- 
zation that  it  has  changed  its  policy 
to  become  a  community  church,  seek- 
ing to  minister  to  all  through  Eng- 
lish, which  is  used  now  in  nearly  iJI 
meetings.  Mr.  Thompsen 's  young 
people's  class  in  the  Sunday  School 
has  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Gterman  and 
Polish  young  Americans  as  members. 
Speaking  of  Americanization,  this 
pastor  remarked  that  to  Congrega- 
tionalize  the  people  is  to  American- 
ize them. 

Severt  Martin  Andrewsen  came 
with  his  brother  Andrew  from  a 
farm  in  Kansas,  and  they  certainly 
looked  like  unpromising  .material^ 
but  we  put  them  through  our  "Melt- 
ing Pot"  at  the  Seminary,  and  tiiey 
have  been  very  useful  men.  Student 
summer  work  brought  Severt  to  rural 
Wisconsin,  where  he  wore  out  shoe 
leather  on  country  roads,  visiting 
the  neglected  farmers'  homes  and 
holding  meetings  where  they  would 
receive  him.  A  Norwegian  church 
was  born  in  Maple  Valley,  and  after 
graduating  both  he  and  his  brother 
have  served  and  suflPered  here.  This 
church  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary this  year,  and  Americani- 
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zation  had  so  far  proceeded  that  the 
people  would  not  have  any  Norwegi- 
an used  at  the  services,  but  every- 
thing in  English.  At  a  church  con- 
ference on  this  day,  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  church  hereafter  a  dis- 
tinctively American  church.  Many 
young  i>eople  have  gone  from  this 
church  to  Northland  College,  and  to 
other  schools  to  receive  the  broader 
American  culture. 

Mr.  Andrewsen  has  recently  gone 
to  Iowa  to  succeed  his  brotiier  An- 
drew in  three  Scandinavian  fields. 
One  of  these  churches  recently  took 
second  honor  in  completing  the  Ter- 
centenary Course  of  our  National 
Council.  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Andrew- 
sen  has  gone 'to  serve  the  English- 
speaking  Congregational  church  at 
Spencer,  Nebraska. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  driven  to  a 
little  Norwegian  country  church  by  a 
freckle-faced,  awkward,  farmer  boy, 
to  whom  I  opened  the  vision  of  Chris- 
tian leadership.  He  was  not  dii»- 
obedient  and  so  Albert  Amundsen 
came  to  the  school,  and  after  gradua- 
ting with  credit  served  several  Nor- 
wegian churches.  He  developed  a 
desire  for  more  education,  worked 
his  way  through  Yankton  College, 
served  churches  of  our  faitii  in  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  last  in  Tomb- 
stone, Arizona,  from  whence  he  was 
called  hence. 

John  Hjetland  looked  like  a  crude, 
unpromising  newcomer,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  school,  but  three  years' 
sojourn  transformed  him,  and  made 
him  80  eager  for  American  culture 
that  he  went  to  an  American  college, 
graduated,  and  then  took  the  divin- 
ity course  at  Yale.  For  more  than 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  serving 
Congregational  churches  in  states 
where  he  could  reach  his  own  people 
with  American  as  well  as  Christian  in- 
fluences. 

Christian  T.  Dyrness  came  from  a 
faim,  with  limited  education,  but 
with  burning  zeal  to  evangelize  his 
people.  While  a  student  he  held  Nor- 
wegian services  in  a  hall  in  Chicago. 


He  has  stayed  on  the  job  as  stand- 
ard bearer  to  his  people  in  this  neigh- 
borhood now  for  thirty  years,  pro- 
moting Christian  and  American  cul- 
ture, and  what  has  been  wrought  t 
Salem  Church  is  a  strong  Christian 
institution  with  over  five  hundred 
members.  It  has  an  English  Sunday 
School  with  about  four  hundred 
members,  a  young  people's  organiza- 
tion with  about  three  hundred,  a 
large  choir  and  orchestra,  and  nu- 
merous other  organizations  of  women 
and  men.  The  property  is  worth 
about  $40,000.  They  maintain  a  home 
for  young  women,  where  thirty  can 
be  cared  for,  and  are  taught  English 
and  American  household  ways.  An 
orphanage  supported  by  the  church 
has  now  about  thirty  children.  Two 
American  missionaries  and  five  na- 
tive evangelists  in  China  and  Africa 
are  supported  by  the  church.  The 
people  fill  the  church  to  its  eight  hun- 
dred capacity  on  Sundays,  and  fre- 
quently on  special  occasions  are 
obliged  to  hold  simultaneous  meet- 
ings in  auditorium  and  basement. 
They  are  loyal  Americans  and  wide- 
awake spiritually,  and,  while  they  use 
Norwegian,  the  English  language  is 
coming  increasingly  into  use  in 
preaching  services  as  well  as  Sunday 
School  and  Christian  Endeavor.  They 
honor  and  love  their  standard  bearer, 
whose  leadership  and  influence  is  wise 
and  steady  and  strong  for  everything 
good  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ingyar  John  Loe  got  'his  start  in 
Christian  service  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  working  with  the  Norwegian 
corps.  He  graduated  from  our  sdbool 
in  *09  and  was  called  to  the  Norwe- 
gian church  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  spent  eight  years  as  stand- 
ard bearer,  exerting  a  strong  Chris- 
tian influence  especially  on  the 
young  people.  He  married  a  well 
Americanized  Norwegian  girl  from 
North  Dakota,  who  has  been  a  splen- 
did helper.  Recently  he  was  called 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Norwegian 
church  in  3(M3ton,  Mass.,  where  there 
is  great  opportunity  for  him  to  help 
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his  people,  who  have  the  American 
spirit  and  ways,  though  they  are  or- 
ganized as  a  Norwegian  church. 

We  might  multiply  and  enlarge 
stories  of  our  Norwegian  students  and 
find  them  interesting.  Everywhere 
there  are  signs  of  growth  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  service,  and  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
community  and  nation.  The  stu- 
dents gradually  work  into  American 
life  and  service.  Five  of  our  Norwe- 
gian men  now  serve  very  acceptably 
English  -  speaking  Congregational 
churches.     Six  of  them  are  at  work 


in  neglected  rural  communities  as 
missionaries  under  the  American  Son- 
day  School  Union.  Two  of  them  are 
professors  in  an  American-Norwegian 
Academy  and  Bible  Institute.  All  of 
them  have  been  backed  by  our  Con- 
gregational Education  Society  with- 
out whose  aid  they  could  har<Uy  have 
gone  through  the  school.  What  is  said 
about  Norwegian  students  can  be 
said  of  students  of  other  nationalities, 
whom  we  have  trained  and  sent  forth 
to  be  standard  bearers  among  their 
own  people.  They  are  serving  their 
people  and  serving  them  well. 


A    «    « 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  Congregational  Train- 
ing School  has  in  the 
past  ten  years  sent  out 
half  a  hundred  young  women 
prepared  for  the  work  of  Church 
Assistant,  Director  of  Religious 
Education  or  Parish  Visitor. 
Last  June  seven  were  graduat- 
ed, but  to  meet  the  demands  for 
this  year  alone  seven  times 
seven  are  needed.  The  school 
is  equipped  to  offer  adequate 
training,  but  churches  must 
send  more  young  women. 

A  graduate  of  1911,  a  Direct- 
or of  Religious  Education  in  a 
large  city  church,  writes: 

'*My  own  work  in     religious 
education  has  consisted    almost 
entirely  of  supervision,  arrang- 
ing for  courses  of  study  in  sev- 
eral organizations,  securing  the 
right  teachers     for     the     right 
classes,  planning  for    teachers' 
meetings,     conducting    teacher 
training     classes,     story-telling 
groups,  and  organizing  mission 
study  classes  which  have    been 
conducted  by  members    of    the 
congregation.     I  have  this  year  pre- 
pared    supplementary     outlines     of 
study  tor  the  Sunday  School  on  the 
history  of  our     Congregational     so- 
cieties, and  a  set  of  outlines  on  Social 
Service  in  Our  Community,  as  well 
ns     arranging    for      supplementary 


CHICAGO  TRAINING  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

memory  work  in  the  Bible  for  the 
younger  classes." 

Here  is  a  list  of  tasks  reported  by 
a  1913  graduate  in  a  small  Congre- 
gational church  in  Wisconsin: 

**  Grading  the  Sunday  school,  con- 
ducting a  training  class  for  teachers, 
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installing  a  thorough  system  of 
church  records,  starting  a  cradle 
roll,  organizing  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
three  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
meeting  with  high  sc*hool  girls  for 
physical  exercise  and  social  good  times 


calling  on  all  the  church  families  at- 
tending all  services  and  special  activi- 
ties of  the  church,  and  co-operating 
with  various  civic  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. It  is*a  wonderful  work 
and  is  being  well  done. 


•    •    « 

A  CHURCH  ASSISTANT  IN  A  RURAL  COMMUNITY 


SITUATdON.  I  am  living  in 
the  couunty  seat  of , 
a  town  of  some  18,000,  the 
center  of  a  rich  agricultural  region. 
The  townspeople,  many  of  them  are 
retired  farmers  who  have  moved  in  to 
give  their  young  folks  the  advantages 
of  the  High  School,  business  men  who 
have  come  to  meet  their  needs  and 
employees  of  the  railroad  shops. 

I  am  working  in  a  church  of  some 
675  members,  with  as  many  again 
who  look  to  us  for  a  church  home. 
The  heads  of  the  families  are  in  most 
cases  business  men  whose  children 
complete  their  education  in  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

I  am  associated  with  a  minister 
with  a  large  vision  of  the  work  of 
the  Eongdom  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  an  assistant. 

I  am  located  in  an  office  of  a  com- 
paratively new  church  plant  whose 
doors  are  open  every  day  for  **work 
and  worship." 

Problems.  To  help  the  community 
to  undertake  more  welfare  work,  to 
be  loyal,  not  ** knockers."  To  help 
the  retired  farmer  to  ** loosen  up*' 
and  vote  for  taxes  which  will  bring 
08  better  school  buildings,  play- 
grounds and  parks. 

To  create  a  stronger  spirit  of  loy- 


alty to  the  Church  among  the  young 
people  by  finding  definite  tasks  for 
them  to  perform  and  giving  them 
financial  responsibility. 

To  successfully  compete  with  the 
*' movie"  and  the  dance  hall,  by  mak- 
ing the  church  motion  picture  ma- 
chine serve  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and 
to  nmke  the  social  life  strong  and  at- 
tractive. 

Solution.  Some  progress  is  being 
made  through  the  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation of  wiiich  I  am  a  member,  in 
getting  a  better  commimity  spirit.  A 
Young  People's  Commimity  Council 
has  just  been  organized  to  include  the 
young  folks  of  the  churches,  to  pro- 
mote such  activities,  recreational,  so- 
cial and  spiritual  that  shall  tend  to 
lead  them  into  fuller  affection  for 
their  individual  churches  and  a  cor- 
respondingly more  abundant  spirit- 
ual life;  also  to  study  constructively 
the  adolescent  problams  of  our  city. 
At  their  first  meeting  the  other  even- 
ing a  number  of  these  leaders  said 
that  if  they  were  to  become  efficient 
leaders  of  these  young  people  they 
must  be  trained,  and  voted  then  and 
there  to  push  the  Teacher  Training 
class  which  the  Y.  W.  has  just  voted 
to  put  on  for  the  commimity.  Splen- 
did results  are  expected. 
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Rev.  Karl  F.  Henrikson,  Superintendent  of  the  Finnish  Department  of 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  has  recently  become  a  joint 
worker  and  will  care  for  the  Sunday  School  Extension  work  of  the  churches. 
Superintendent  Henrikson  has  just  made  an  extended  visitation  of  the  Fin- 
nish work,  covering  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana  and  Minne- 
sota, and  during  that  itinerary  organized  a  Sunday  School  at  Mddway,  Minne- 
sota.   We  welcome  Mr.  Henrikson  to  the  field  force  of  the  Society. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  Joel  Harper,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Gaffney,  our  new  field  workers 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  are  already  sending  in  extended  and  encouraging 
reports,  indicating  a  large  opportunity  for  Sunday  School  Extension  work 
in  ttieir  territory. 

#    «    « 

One  of  the  recent  additions  to  our  field  force,  who  until  a  few  months  ago 
had  been  a  pastor,  and  therefore  home  with  his  family  most  of  the  time,  re- 
turned from  a  long  trip  very  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  remaining  home 
for  Sunday,  attended  the  morning  worship  at  the  local  church.  EDis  little  boy, 
surprised  to  see  ** Daddy*'  at  church,  went  up  to  him  at  the  dose  of  the  Sun- 
day School  session  and  asked  him  if  he  would  come  home  to  dinner.  He  had 
been  away  so  much  that  the  little  lad  thought  he  would  go  off  again  at  once. 
Our  field  workers  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  in  connection  with 
their  home  life,  in  order  to  meet  even  the  most  pressing  calls  for  service. 

«    «    • 

From  a  ranching  section  comes  a  story  pathetic  and  challenging.  A 
school  teacher,  in  a  sparsely  settled  community  writes,  **I  have  nine  pupils  in 
my  school,  and  only  one  knows  what  the  Bible  is.  Not  one  has  ever  heard  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer."  One  of  our  field  workere  is  following  up  this  letter 
and  hopes  to  be  of  service  in  establishing  Christian  work  in  this  community. 

«    «    « 

December  reports  are  coming  in  as  the  copy  for  this  issue  is  going  to 
press,  and  our  workers  report  three  new  mission  schools  organized  during  that 
month.  Christmas  festivities  have  been  joyous  and  helpful,  especially  in  giv- 
ing for  others,  and  now  active  measures  are  being  taken  to  make  the  first 
three  months  of  1920  strong  in  service  along  general  lines  of  Church  and 
Mission  School  advancement.  Institutes  and  group  conferences  have  been 
planned  for,  survey  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  evangelistic  endeavor  made 
propiinent  and  community  welfare  stressed.  One  worker  writes  that  the 
best  thing  that  came  into  his  life  on  Christmas  was  the  return  of  his  boy  to 
the  old  home,  after  three  years'  service  for  his  country.  The  picture  of  the 
young  man  was  enclosed,  and  as  one  looked  at  the  finely  developed  manly 
form,  and  open  minded  face  of  the  young  soldier,  the  prayer  was  uttered 
that  many  such  young  men  might  hear  the  call  to  the  larger  service  of  the 
Kingdom  and  become  leaders  in  the  great  and  growing  program  of  the 
Chmtian  Church. 
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WE  CAN  AND  WE  WILL 


SUCH  a  spirit  always  meets  with 
success,  especially  *in  the  realm 
of  service  for  others.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that,  when  away  down 
South  in  a  backward  community  the 


A  MOUNTED  CLASS. 

church  and  the  Sunday  School  faced 
extinction,  some  one  was  ready  to  say 
it  should  not  be  so. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  There  was 
some  misunderstanding  in  the  ranks 
of  the  church  membership,  and  the 
entire  neighborhood  soon  became  in- 
volved in  a  factional  fight.  One 
night  the  church  building  went  up  in 
flames,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  people 
there  was  more  heat  than 
light.  But  two  men  stood 
by  the  right,  and  deter- 
mined that  religion  in  or- 
ganized form  G^ould  re- 
main in  the  community. 
The  school  building  was 
not  available,  and  no  public 
hall  existed.  So  the  two 
men  went  into  the  woods 
and  cut  logs,  hauled  them 
to  the  mill,  and  then  with 
the  rough  lumber  con- 
structed a  meeting-house. 
With  only  rafters  over- 
head, and  loose  planks  for 
the  floor,  the  newly  housed 
sehod  grew  and  flourished; 
past  grievances  were  forgotten;  the 
community  interest  was  renewed,  and 
the  church  reorganized,  eventually 
entertaining    the     local    association. 


Best  of  all,  twenty-five  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  School  made  the 
Christian  profession  and  united  with 
the  church. 
From  this  same  part  of  the  South, 
comes  another  message,  in 
connection  with  which  the 
Sunday  School  Extension 
field  worker  says  that  he 
fails  to  understand  the 
mind  of  the  church  that 
neglects  the  Sunday 
School;  for  in  his  district, 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
accessions  to  the  churches 
are  from  that  source,  and 
in  the  case  of  one  church, 
out  of  thirty-one  addi- 
tions on  confession  of  faith, 
thirty  were  from  the  Sun- 
day School.  The  commu- 
nity in  which  this  church  is  situated 
is  rich  with  young  life.  Large  fami- 
lies are  the  rule.  Two  brothers  with 
whom  the  missionary  stopped  on 
various  occasions  have  each  ten  chil- 
dren; a  brother-in-law  has  thirteen, 
while  the  senior  deacon  is  not  only 
grandfather  to  the  thirty-three  men- 
tioned, but  to  some  thirty-five  others. 
This  is  a  distinctly  American    com- 


ON  THE  WAY  HOME 


munity;  these  children  are  as  bright 
as  the  average  in  any  section  of  the 
country,  and  deserve  the  best  oppor- 
tunities possible  in  the  way  of  rdi- 
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gious  education  and  training.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Society  in  its  relations  with  the 
Church  Extension  and  Religious  Ed- 
ucation Boards  is  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  just  such  a  community. 
Moreover  it  not  only  organizes  suc- 
cessively along  Sunday  School, 
church  and  religious  educational 
lines,  but  imparts  the  missionary 
spirit  and  Congregational  impulse 
that  result  so  frequently  in  perma- 


nent work  being  accomplished  for  the 
individual  community,  and  a  leader- 
idiip  that  roaches  out  into  other 
places.  For,  from  our  little  village 
churches;  from  the  rural  regions; 
from  our  mission  schools  there  comes 
something  not  only  real  in  its  initial 
purpose  along  Christian  lines,  but 
something  adventurous  in  its  spirit 
that  is  inspiring  our  children  and 
young  people  to  seek  the  paths  of 
service. 


SOME  MONTANA  POSSIBIUTIES 


TIE  Home  Missions  Council  sur- 
vey last  summer  revealed  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  large 
possibilities  in  the  rural  regions  and 
along  certain  lines  of  railroad  for  ag- 
gressive Sunday  School  work.  Of 
course  the  crop  failure  of  last  season 
was  so  extensive  that  many  of  these 
opportunities  will  have  to  be  put  on 
the  waiting  list,  both  for  lack  of 
money  as  well  as  shortage  of  workers. 
One  automobile  trip  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles,  took  in  a  region  so  far 
from  the  railroads  and  so  sparsely 
settled,  that  though  needy  religious- 
ly, is  so  remote  from  existing  church 
(»*ganizations,  that  even  an  occasion- 
al vision  from  one  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary pastors  is  impossible,  and  no 
one  is  available  for  regular  work  in 
that  community.  In  two  other  sec- 
tions of  country,  covering  a  large 
area,  at  least  twelve  new  Sunday 
Schools  could  be  established  if  men 
and  means  were  available.  In  a  third 
section,  half  a  dozen  schools  could  be 
organized,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory  assigned  to  us  by  the 
survey,  not  less  than  fifty  organiza- 
tions could  be  effected. 

Facing  such  conditions  our  field 
workers  have  to  exercise  constantly 
the  grace  of  patience,  and  go  steadily 
on  their  way,  working  to  the  limit  of 
strength  and  means  provided  and 
making  their  service  as  effective  as 
possible.  Here  is  the  record  of 
one  church,  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
munity that  has  passed  through 
three  years  of  drouth,  and  in  spite  of 


such  oppressing  conditions,  sending  to 
our  seven  missionary  societies  over 
$300;  of  a  farmer's  wife  contributing 
$60  in  gratitude  for  what  little  har- 
vest WBS  granted ;  of  a  home  mission- 
ary pastor  and  his  children  picking 
rocks  off  the  highway  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  something  for  the  Lord's 
work;  others  doing  an  extra  ta^  so 
as  to  do  their  part  in  church  and 
missionary  needs,  and  the  general 
missionary  back  of  all  of  these  lives 
in  his  large  service,  reaching  home 
after  many  a  long  and  tiring  journey, 
glad  because  of  the  wonderful  rich- 
ness of  the  spirit  entering  into  his 
own  life. 

From  many  of  these  communities 
young  people  are  wending  their  way 
to  high  school,  academy,  or  college 
life,  led  to  take  such  a  step  because 
of  the  Christian  touch  up<m  their 
lives  on  the  part  of  pastor,  teadier, 
or  missionary  worker.  Here  is  the 
message  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
young  man  who  says:  *'I  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  daring  to  chal- 
lenge my  crude  ideas,  and  make  me 
think  along  higher  lines.  Some  people 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while ;  others  might  have  done  it  in  a 
way  that  would  not  have  been  wel- 
come; but  your  directness  and  sin- 
cerity won  me.  You  did  not  make  fun 
of  my  crudeness  as  others  have  done, 
but  made  me  feel  the  challenge  of 
larger  ideals."  In  this  way  folks 
are  being  reached  one  by  one,  and  the 
larger  things  of  the  Kingdom  are 
gradually  coming  to  pass. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  YEAR  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEEN 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the 
memorable  fact  that  the  great 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Campaign 
occupied  the  attention  and  secured 
the  largest  gifts  in  our  denominar 
tion  of  any  cause  presented,  The  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Ministerial  Be- 
lief has  had  one  of  its  best  years. 

The  receipts  for    the    year    have 
been: 

Donations $  58,583.71 

Income  from  invested  fund    65,824.47 
Legacies  and  gifts  for  the 

Endowment  Fund   19,150.46 


Total  $143,558.64 

These  figures  are  a  decided  advance 
over  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1918.  Many  of  us  feared  that  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Drive  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  receipts  of  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief.  The  facts  are 
that  the  Drive  resulted  in  increasing 
the  gifts  to  the  Board,  wthile  proving 
a  wonderful  success  for  the  Memo- 
rial Fund. 

If  you  add  to  the  above  figures  the 
conditional  gift  receipts  of  $83,318.02, 
we  get  a  grand  totaJ  of  receipts  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $226,876.66. 
Excluding  the  two  years  in  which  the 
James  Legacy  was  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Board,  these  are  the  larg- 
est annual  receipts  in  its  history. 

The  payments  to  the  pensioners 
through  the  treasury  of  tfae  Board,  in- 
eluding  those  to  the  several  State 
Societies,  were  $101,705.66.  Never 
before  has  as  much  as  $100,000  been 
paid  to  the  old  ministers  or  their 
widows  in  a  single  year. 

The  Board  was  able  in    the    last 


quarter  of  the  year  to  include  an  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  grants  of  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.  The  claims  upon  the 
Board  have  been  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore and  they  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. Unless  we  can  find  some  way 
each  year  to  increase  the  receipts  of 
the  Board,  it  will  become  necessary 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  annual 
grants.  We  are  confident  that  the 
churches  do  not  desire  that  the 
grants  should  be  decreased,  but 
rather  that  their  contributions  should 
be  enlarged. 

We  have  space  for  but  one  letter, 
illustrating  however  the  attitude  of 
all,  from  a  veteran  of  the  ministry 
speaking  for  his  wife  as  well  as  him- 
self. We  received  hundreds  of  simi- 
lar letters.    This  brother  writes: 

**  Through  the  forty  years  of  ser- 
vice among  small  churches  there  have 
been  continued  verifications  of  Gbd's 
promises  as  to  the  supply  of  our 
needs.  Not  a  murmur  or  a  criticism 
have  we  to  make  as  to  salary  or  lack 
of  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  our 
parishioners  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
minister.  We  have  had  compensations 
and  sympathetic  care  for  our  earthly 
needs,  wihich  can  only  be  explained  in 
the  thought  that  the  Master  looks 
after  His  own,  and  at  no  time  has 
there  been  need  of  anxiety.  Today 
there  is  great  need  to  emphasize  faith 
and  for  young  men  to  base  their  re- 
sponse to  the  call  to  do  His  work  on 
this  faith  that  God  cares  for  those 
who  faithfully  do  His  work.  The 
twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  the 
allotment,  with  the  most  generous 
Christmas  Gift,  exceeds  all  our  expec- 
tations, but  it  is  along  Hhe  line  of 
God's  treatment  of  his  children." 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


IT  is  well  known  by  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Christmas  Fund  that 
the  books  for  this  Fund  are 
kept  open  for  receipts  up  to  and  in- 
cluding December  31st.  The  amount 
of  the  Fund  this  year  was  $21,500, 
as  against  $14,666  for  1918,  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  $7,000. 

The  distribution  of  the  Christmas 
Fund  is  usually  in  twfo  checks,  the 
first  one  to  reach  the  pensioners  by 
Christmas  Day  and  the  second  one 
in  the  form  of  New  Year  checks.  Not 
in  every  individual  case  are  there 
two  checks,  but  in  most  cases  there  is 
also  the  New  Year  greeting.  Over 
four  hundred  families,  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  country,  re- 
ceived this  year  a  Christmas  check. 
The  amount  of  the  check  was  in  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  grants.  When  you 
consider  that  these  grants  are  piti- 
fully inadequate,  averaging  less  than 
$300  per  family,  you  can  appreciate 
the  wonderful  help  brought  to  them 
by  the  Christmas  checks. 

The  Christmas  Fund  bears  its  own 


expenses.  That  is,  the  extra  cost  of 
raising  it  is  charged  to  the  Fund. 
The  services  of  the  regular  members 
of  the  Relief  Board  office  force,  are 
given  freely  to  this  additional  labor, 
but  advertising,  supplies,  postage,  ex- 
tra help,  printing,  cuts,  etc.,  are  met 
by  the  BMnd.  This  is  relatively  sn^l 
and  almost  the  entire  amount  re- 
ceived goes  directly  to  the  families 
of  the  old  ministers. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  all  the  contributors  to  the  Christ- 
mas Fund  whose  eyes  may  fall  upon 
this  paragraph,  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  Board  and  of  the 
veterans,  and  of  those  of  us  who  have 
done  the  work  in  gathering  and  dis- 
tributing this  blessed  ministry. 

Another  Christmas  is  coming. 
Though  all  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  Christmas  Fund  this  year 
will  not  be  on  hand  at  the  next 
Christmas,  there  will  be  those  who 
need  its  encouraging  tokens  of  love 
ahd  service  as  much  as  any  who  have 
shared  in  it  in  the  past. 


#    #    # 


A  LETTER  THAT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 


*'TAM  proud  to  receive  your  an- 
I  nuity  check,  the  first.  I  have 
talked  annuity  to  the  Brethren, 
often  with  indifferent  success,  and 
this  cheek  is  just  a  confirmation  of 
my  good  judgment.  The  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  is  changing  the  old 
attitude  of  indifference  to  one  of  in- 
terest, but  we   have  still  some   dis- 


tance to  go  before  we  overtake  this 
strange  lethargy.  There  are  such  'op- 
portunities  now  to  buy  gold  bricks 
that  sober  annuities  seem  unattractive. 
The  deeper  I  get  into  the  secrets  of 
ministerial  finance,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  stability  of  our  Minis- 
terial Savings  Bank." 

A  Minister. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 
For  the  twelve  months,  ending  December  31,  1918  and  1919 


Chorchet 

Women  *t 
Societies 

3.666.01 
2.660.53 

San.  School 
Y.P.S.C.E. 

1.623.69 
2.376.17 

Anns,  and 
Conferences 

956.27 
2.239.91 

SUt* 
Societies 

8.107.46 
10.376.40 

Indlridnals 

Investments 

TOTAL 

1911 

m» 

16,942.62 
20.421.89 

3.478.87 

16.101.06 
20.509.31 

57.319.48 
65.824.47 

104.716.48 
124.408.18 

InerMM 

DecreaM 

1.005.48 

752.48 

1.268.95 

2.268.95 

4.408.25 

8.604.99 

1M91. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  receipts  for  Endowment    nor  Conditional  Gifts. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMAN^S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


SCHAUFFLER  BUILDING 

FUND 

On  the   Down   Grade 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
$125,000  asked  for  is  already  in,  so  we 
feel  that  we  have  crossed  the  -mountain 
of  difficulty,  and  are  on  the  down  grade. 

Never  was  there  greater  need  of  wom- 
en missionaries  than  Just  now.  Surely 
Henry  Albert  Schauffler  had  a  vision  of 
these  times  when  he  founded  the  Schauf- 
fler Missionary  Training  School  and  put 
forth  his  great  effort  among  the  Bohe- 
mian population  of  Cleveland.  He  re- 
alized even  then  the  need  of  women 
city  missionaries.  A  few  lines  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Schauffler  will  suggest  the 
pathetic  efforts  and  heart  struggles 
through  which  he  passed,  and  by  means 
of  which  this  knowledge  was  gained: 

"He  himself  could  .do  litUe  in  the 
homes  at  that  time.  The  men  were 
away  at  work  and  the  women  were  timid 
and  suspicious.  Often  in  the  evening  he 
would  take  a  lantiem  and  a  cane,  and  go 
about  the  dark  streets  tr)ring  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  in  the  homes." 

And  thus  he  came  to  know  what  you 
and  I  have  been  slow  in  learning,  that 
such  an  institution  as  Schauffler  Mis- 
sionary Training  School  is  indispensable 
in  the  work  of  making  American  citi- 
zens. 

Just  now  we  need  $33,960  to  complete 
our  fund.  Write  to  the  chairman  of  your 
district  and  find  out  how  much  of  this 
belongs  to  your  state. 

Western  Division — Mrs.  W.  J.  Pell, 
Claremont,  California.     (Box  97.) 

Eastern  Division — Miss  Dora  H.  Moul- 
ton.  9  HUl  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Central  Division — Mrs.  Chas.  Hutchi- 
son, 341  W.  Oakland  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

«     «    « 

TOPIC  FOR  MARCH.  1920 

Citgregatiital  Education  Society 

"STANDARD  BEARERS" 
Hymns: 
Rejoice  Te  Pure  in  Heart. 
Sound  the  Battle  Cry. 
Fling  out  the  Banner. 
Our  Country's  Voice  Is  Pleading. 


America,  the  Beautiful. 
Oh.  Highly  Favored  People. 
Oh,  Master.  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee. 
Speak  to  Me  Lord,  that  I  May  Speak. 
Scripture:   Deut.  31:12-16;   Ps.  60:4;  Ps. 
20:5;  Eph.  4:11-15. 
Prayer:  Oh  God.  our  loving  Father,  we 
thank  thee  for     the     blessed     heritage 
which  is  ours.    We  pray  for  all  those  who 
have  come  as  strangers  to  our  land  from 
other  shores.    May  they  become  sharers 
with  us  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
Justice.    May  they  be  one  with  us  in  loy- 
alty to  our  country.  May  they  share  with 
us  in  love  to  Christ,  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation.    We  crave  thy  blessing  on  all 
who  go  forth  among  them  as  standard 
bearers  of  the  Cross.    May  their  leader- 
ship be  with  courage,  patience  and  love. 
May  they  ever  see  by  faith  the  match- 
less leader  Jesus  Christ.    May  they  have 
the  vision  and  purpose  to  gather  in  His 
triumphant  company   all   backward   and 
sordid  souls.     Endue  them  with  power 
to  lead  all  such  to  the  more  abundant 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.    Amen. 
Three  Sketches  of  the  Institutions  that 
prepare  Standard  Bearers: 
Union   Theological     College,    Chicago, 
111.:  for  work  in  125  churches  among 
Danes,     Norwegians,     Swedes     and 
Finns; 
Redfleld     College     and      Theological 
Seminary,  Redfleld,    South    Dakota: 
for  work  among  Germans     in     165 
churches ; 
Schauffler  Missionary  Training  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:   Sending  out  young 
women  among  14  nationalities. 
A  paper  on  teachers  and  pastors  long 
in    the    service    who    have    carried    the 
standard  among  foreign-speaking  people. 
Snapshots  of  graduates  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  their  present     fields     of 
work. 
Material : 
Send  for  leafiets  on  these  institutions 
to  the  Congregational    Education    So- 
ciety, 14  Beacon  St.,     Boston,     Mass. 
See  also   articles   in    Thb  Ambbioan 
Missionary  for  January  and  February, 
1920.     Brief  sketches  will  be  found  in 
the     Congregational     Supplement     to 
"Christian  Americanization"  pages  38, 
39,  107.     (Price,  twenty  cents.) 
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CONGREGATIONAL  WORLD  MOVEMENT 


DURING  recent  weeks  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  in 
shaping  the  plans  for  our 
*' Congregational  World  Movement," 
for  so  our  new  advance  program  has 
been  named.  Two  meetings  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  direct  the 
Movement  have  been  held  and  import- 
ant matters  of  policy  determined.  To 
the  gratification  of  all  Dr.  Herman 
P.  Swartz  is  to  be  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Movement,  having  entered 
upon  his  duties  January  1st.  An 
Executive  Committee  of  fifteen  min- 
isters and  laymen  has  been  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Swartz,  and  the 
ranking  secretaries  of  the  Mission 
Boards,  with  Dr.  Herring  and  Dr. 
Fag:ley,  sit  with  this  committee  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  without  vote.  This 
joint  body  meets  at  frequent  intervals, 
that  it  may  keep  in  close  touch  with 
all  phases  of  the  work.  Headquar- 
ters have  been  secured,  an  office  staff 
created  and  plans  for  the  necessary 
field  and  publicity  work  inaugurated. 
Already  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism  we  have 
entered  upon  a  campaign,  similar  in 
form  and  spirit  to  that  followed  last 
year,  which  looks  forward  toward  the 
deepening  and  enriching  of  the  spir- 


itual life  of  our  churches,  in  the  weeks 
preceding  Easter.  Plans  for  seeking 
recruits  for  Christian  leadership, 
both  denominationally  and  through 
co-operation  with  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement,  are  also  being  put 
into  operation. 

On  the  financial  side  of  the  Move- 
ment, significant  decisions  have  been 
reached.  The  financial  campaign  in 
1920  will  seek  to  meet  only  absolute 
emergency  needs  of  our  Mission 
Boards,  the  needs  which  must  be  car- 
ed for  at  once  if  work  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  ground  held.  This  emer- 
gency budget  will  allow  time  for  the 
making  of  thorough-going  surveys,  on 
which  the  program  for  the  next  four 
years  will  be  based.  To  meet  these 
vital  needs  next  spring  not  less  than 
$3,000,000  will  suffice,  this  sum  to 
be  given  in  part  by  the  churches  and 
in  part  by  individual  contributors.  In 
this  movement  our  women  will 
have  a  clear  and  recognized  part. 
Notices  have  already  gone  to  State 
Union  presidents,  indicating  what 
this  part  will  probably  be.  As  rap- 
idly as  possible  detailed  plans  for  our 
co-operation  will  be  worked  out.  Let 
us  all  pledge  to  this  great  new  enter- 
prise our  full  and  hearty  support 


#     #     # 


IS  YOUR  CHURCH  ORGANIZED  FOR  MISSIONS 

By  having 

Every       Woman      Studying, 


Every  Baby  Enrolled  in  the 
Cradle  Roll. 


Woman 
Working,  Giving  in  the  Wom- 
an's League. 

Every  Church  Member  Sup- 
porting Denominational  Mis- 
sions. 

A  Missionary  Committee  to 
Oversee  It  All. 

Live  Leaders — Live  Workers — Live  Methods. 
Work  for  a  Christian  World. 


Every  Boy  and  Girl  Taught 
in  Sunday  School  or  Mission 
Band. 


Every  Young  Person 
listed  for  Service." 


*En. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Scene  I,  Time,  Sunday  1 :15.  Place : 
Church  School  Assembly  Room. 

Chairman  of  the  Missionary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Association :  **I 
do  so  wish  our  school  would  subscribe 
for  the  Here  and  There  Stories 
for  Qur  Junior  Department.  Can't 
you  persuade  themf 

Aj^tant  Superintendent  (shaking 
her  head):  **I'm  sorry,  but  it's  no 
use  to  suggest  it  to  them.  You  know 
what  a  shrewd  Scotchman  our  super- 
intendent is ;  every  cent  of  the  school's 
money  must  be  spent  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  he  does  not  include  mis- 
sionary education  in  his  *best.'  " 

C.  M.  D.:  **I'm.  sorry,  too;  if  the 
school  would  only  show  a  little  dispo- 
sition to  include  missionary  education 
in  its  work,  I  think  the  women  would 
share  the  expense." 

A.  S. :  **Do  you  think  they  would 
pay  half  the  price  if  I  would  pay  the 
other  half  T" 

C.  M.  D.:  **I  know  they  would; 
that  would  be  splendid." 

A.  S. :  **Then  it's  settled.  And  I'll 
take  pains  to  point  out  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  treasurer  the  interest  the 
children  show  in  receiving  their  cop- 
ies." 

Scene  II,    A  Year  Later. 

A.  S. :  '*Our  subscription  to  the 
'Here  and  There  Stories'  runs  out 
this  month.    Shall  we  renew  itt" 

Superintendent:  **Let  me  see;  I've 
forgotten  how  much  they  cost." 

A.  S. :  ** Eight  dollars  a  year  for  us; 
you  know  we  have  an  average  of  a 
hundred  present  in  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment every  Sunday." 

S. :  ** You've  convinced  me  that  it 
would  be  a  good  investment.  We  had 
a  big  lack  in  our  school.'' 

Treasurer:  **Did  I  hear  you  say 
our  school  had  a  big  lack?" 

S. :  *'I  was  saying  it  did  have  when 


we  were  without  the  *Here  and  There 
Stories.'  " 

T.:  *'I  agree  with  you.  I've  been 
intending  for  a  long  time  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  changed  my  mind  since  last 
year;  I  haven't  forgotten  I  told  you 
we  better  humor  the  assistant  super- 
intendent's fad  before.  But  you  know 
my  Dorothy  has  been  in  the  Junior 
Department  this  year  and  I've  been 
surprised  to  see  how  carefully  she 
keeps  each  story.  You  may  smile,  but 
she  never  forgets  now  to  save  some  of 
her  money  for  the  missionaries,  and 
you  must  remember  how  selfish  she 
used  to  be  with  her  spending  money. 
The  stories  have  made  a  difference  in 
her  thought  of  other  people,  too.  Her 
mother  heard  her  tell  one  of  the  chil- 
dren the  other  day  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  missionary  when  she  grew 
up,  so  she  was  practicing  being  kind 
now.  I'm  ready  to  make  a  speech  at 
the  teachers'  meeting  if  you  think  they 
need  convincing." 

S. :  **The  teachers  are  with  us,  I 
know;  several  have  spoken  to  me  al- 
ready of  their  approval.  We  seem  to 
be  a  unanimous  school  on  this  point. 
I'm  glad  you  reminded  me  our  re- 
newal was  due." 

A  S.  (to  herself) :  *^*It  pays  to  be 
tactful!" 

The  *'Here  and  There  Stories"  are 
published  monthly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  July  and  August,  by  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  (Foreign) 
and  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
'Federation.  Each  issue  consists  of 
one  foreign  story  and  one  home  story 
in  separate  leaflets  but  mailed  togeth- 
er. Subscription  price  for  single  copy, 
20  cents  a  year.  For  10  copies  to  one 
address,  $1.25;  25  copies,  $2.50;  100 
copies,  $8.00.  Single  stories,  3  cents 
each.  Address  Miss  Marion  E.  Barlow, 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 

The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gaylord,  Trtasurer  287  Fourth  ATenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  December,  1919 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  December  from  Inveatments $8,264.01 

Previously   acknowledged    8,862.28 

$1S.2S6.29 

Current  Receipti 


EASTERN  DISTRICT 

MAINE— 1656.50. 

Alfreds  Ch..  19.79.  Aabarn,  Sixth  Street 
Ch..  6.25.  Batk,  Winter  Street  Ch.,  70. 
Blddefordt  Second  Ch..  20.  Broolut  Ch. 
4.50.  BrowBTlllet  Ch.,  2.  Cumberland 
Center  I  Ch..  25.  DennysrlUei  Ch.,  17.  Eant 
Baldwins  First  Ch.,  1.50.  Ellswortkt  S.  S. 
for  Thomasville.  Oa.,  8.  Farmlnstont  M. 
F.  C,  5.  Hallowelli  Old  South  Ch.,  7.  Hot- 
dent  Ch..  9.  Kennebvnkportt  South  Ch., 
6.  Iiewistont  Pine  Street  Ch.,  25.  Lewln- 
toni  Mrs.  W.  W.  M.  for  Piedmont  CoUeffe. 
6.  Lowell  I  Ch.,  7.  Maehlasi  Center  Street 
S.  S.,  5.  Mlnot  Centers  Ch..  15.  Nortb 
Bridgrtoni  Ch..  14.60.  Perryi  Ch.,  8.  Port- 
avet  Ch.,  1.  Portlandi  Stevens  Avenue  Ch., 
?:  J.  M  G..  H4.16:  West  Ch..  11.  Preaqne 
Islei  Ch.,  26.  Rlebmondi  Ch.,  3.  Saeot 
First  Parish  Ch..  12.22.  Seamporti  First 
Ch.,  10.93.  Sootb  Partst  First  Ch.,  26. 
Tbomaatont  Ch.,  2.  "Wlnalowi  Ch.,  18. 
'Woolwlcbi  Ch..  6.  Yarmoatbt  First  Par- 
ish Ch.,   20.     York  Comers   Second  Ch.,   9. 

Women**  Home  Mlmlonary  Union  of 
Maine,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach,  Treas.,  121.65. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 1616.65 

Alateadi  First  Ch.,  3.65.  Amkemtt  S.  B., 
for  Lexingrton.  Ky.,  5.50.  Andovert  Ch.,  4. 
Benninirtont  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Hospital.  5.  Claremonti  Ch.,  44.82. 
Conway t  Second  Ch..  9.09.  Dnrkamt  Ch., 
19.  Eaat  Derryi  First  Ch..  3.  Ea«t  Jaf- 
freyt  Ch..  23.25.  Goffstowni  W.  M.  S.,  for 
Lexingrton.  Ky.,  1.16.  Hanoveri  Church  of 
Christ  at  Dartmouth  Collegre.  48.86.  HUls- 
boro  Centers  Ch..  2.  HolUai  Ch..  25.81. 
Hookaetts  Ch..  2:50.  Keenei  First  Ch.,  99. 
Lebanon!  Ch..  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  C,  60. 
Lyndeborot  Ch..  6.  Manckestert  Franklin 
St.  Ch.,  90.  Merldent  Ch.  9.15.  Naaknat 
Pllgrrim  Ch..  59.09.  New  Caatelt  Ch..  2.76. 
Nortk  Barnateadi  Ch.,  6.  Nortk  UTearet 
Ch..  1;  S.  S.,  8.  OMlpeei  Second  Ch.,  8.24. 
Pembroke!  Ch.,  15.  Westmoreland t  Ch.. 
5.27.  \¥llmots  Ch..  3.  Wolfeborot  First 
Ch.,  38. 

The  New  Hampsklre  Female  Cent 
Inatltotlon  and  W^oman's  Home  Missionary 
Union,  Miss  Annie  A.  McFarland.  Treas- 
urer. Sanbornton,  Aux.,  for  Saluda  Sem- 
inary, N.  C.  25. 

I'ERMONT,    $338.40. 

(Donations  335.40.  Legacy  3.00.) 

Barnets  Ch..  4.29.  Berlins  Ch..  9.  Char- 
lotte, Ch.,  22.68.  Cheaters  Ch..  20.  Coven- 
trys  Ch..  10.78.  Danbys  Ch.,  19.50.  Dan- 
vllles  Ch..  37.50.  Bast  Barret  Ch..  4.80. 
East  Berksklret  Ch.,  18.21;  S.  S..  2.79.  Eaat 


Braintrio  and  Went  BrcKikfieldi  Ch..  11.31. 
Baat  Burkei  Ch..  13.  Greensb«»roi  Ch., 
12.75.     Guilford t  Ch..   3.90.  Mclndoea  Falls i 

First  Ch..  19.  New  Haven i  First  Ch..  11.59. 
Nortk  CrnftMburyi  Ch..  8.11.  Orleanat  C.  L., 
D..  10;  T:  S.  Q..  5;  for  Lunches  Dorchester 
AcademN.  Putneyi  Ch.,  and  S.  S.,  7.80.  Ru- 
perts Ch  .  11.88.  South  Duxbnryi  Ch..  6.50 
Tyaons  Ch..  1.1-2.  Vericenneai  S.  S.,  1.62. 
W^eatfot-d:  Ch.,  15:  Wentfleldi  Ch.  10,  Vi^nt 
Hartford  I  Ch..  2.57.  WeybrldffM  Ch..  19.70. 
W^Ullatoiit  Ch.,  5.  W^lndaori  Ch.,  7;  S.  S.. 
3. 

Lesacy. 

Jerlckot   Hosea  Spauldlngr*   3. 

MASSACHUSETTS — $9,073.87. 

(Donations  8,348.87,  Leeracy  726.00.) 

Ablngrtoni  First  Ch..  13.83.  AmcabaryE 
Main  Street  Ch.,  6.40.  Amherati  North 
Ch..  50.;  C.  J.  K..  for  Straight  College.  25. 
Andover:  South  Ch.,  222.  Andoveri  C-  B.  B., 
for  Lexington,  Ky..  5.  Aahlleldt  First  Ch., 
10.  Auhurndale:  Ch.,  242.06.  Barret  Ch., 
13.75.  Belmonti  Plymouth  Ch.,  9.16.  Ber- 
lliii  First  Cs..  16.  Beveriyi  Washington  St. 
S.  S..  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Bostons 
Tmmanuol-Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  92.22:  H.  M. 
G.,  in  Old  South  Ch..  5;  G.  M.  P.,  for  Tougla- 
loo  College,  75;  H.  A.  W.  for  Touga- 
loo  College,  50.  Boxfordt  Ch..  31.56.  Brad- 
foriit  First  Ch..  of  Christ,  15.  Brookfleidi 
\V.  M.  S.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  K20.  Bro<^- 
torn  First  Ch.,  50.  Mrs.  C.  A.  McK..  for 
Tougaloo  College,  50.  Bncklandi  First  Ch,. 
28.70.  Ilnrllngtoni  Ch..  6.38.  Byfleldi  Ch.. 
8  01.  Cnmhrldget  North  Ch..  63.36.  L.  B. 
S.  C,  30.  L.  P.  K.,  6.  Campelloi  South 
Ch..  150:  S.  S..  20.  Cantons  Evangelical 
<'h..  60.  Carllnlei  Ch..  14.85.  Chelmaford 
rvnterj  Central  Ch.,  28.  Chlcopee  Fallat 
Second  Ch.,  23.14.  Clarendon  Hillat  Ch.. 
1^  rifiitoni  German  Ch..  7.14.  Cllntoni  E. 
1\  S.,  5.  Cnmmlnirtont  Village  Ch.,  4,  Dal- 
tofi:  Mr.q.  E.  J.  C,  for  Straight  College.  25. 
naiiat  Ch.,  1.10.  Dedhamt  First  Ch.,  60.54. 
l>eerflelcl:  Orthodox  Ch.,  16.  Dracntt  First 
rii  .  T).  DiixburTt  Pilgrim  Ch.,  7,  Eaat 
FnlnifMitlit  r^h  .  5.  Flnnt  TjongrmeadOTrs  C. 
i:.  Sue.  ol  First  Ch.,  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Ilo.spital.  5.  Eaat  Pepnerells  Ch..  26.41. 
Rant  Tnnntons  Ch..  5.50.  Enfleldi  Ch., 
71.20.  Rnaexs  First  Ch..  C.  B  Soc,  for  Ry- 
der Memorial  Hospital,  6.  FItckbnrvt  Cal- 
vinlstic  Ch..  132.01;  Rollstone  Ch.,  80.95. 
Florences  Ch.,  41.  Mrs.  F.  B.  L.,  for 
Straight  Colege.  20.  Gardners  First  Ch.. 
147.  Georsretowns  First  Ch..  21.92.  01«a- 
ce«ters    Trinity    Ch..    175.      Graftons    Evan. 
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Cb.,  34.43.      GranviUe  Centeri  First  Ch.,   6. 
GiYeBfleldi  First  Ch.,  24.50;  Second  Ch,.  61. 
UanoTer  Ceuteri  First  Ch..  24.20.    Hayden- 
vUIei   Ch.,    23.     Haverhill i   West   Ch.    S.    S.. 
11.60.      Holyobet    First   Ch.,    24.04;    Second 
Ch..   137.50;   Grace  Ch.,   22;   E.   P.   B.,    5:   C. 
E.   P..   10;   J.  A.  S.,   100,   for  Tougaloo  Col- 
legre.     HadJioni  First  Ch.,   15.     Hyde  Parki 
Ch..   140;   Mrs.   A.   M.   P.,   25;   Mrs.   A.   B.   T., 
50,   for  Tougaloo  College;  Bethany  Ch.,  S. 
S.  Class,  for  Tougaloo  College.  5;  L.  S.  E., 
5:   R.  G..  5;  A.  L..   R.,  5.  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege.    Jamaica   Plalm     Central     Ch.,      185. 
LakevUle  dfc  Taunton  i  Precinct  Society,  10. 
Laneiiboroi  Ch..   2.     Lawrence  i  United  Ch., 
30.      LeTeretti  Ch..  9.10.   LoweUi   First  Ch.. 
351:  Eliot  Union  Ch.,  5;  Pawtucket  Ch.,  44. 
Ludlow  Centeri  First  Ch.,  12.     Lynai  First 
Ch..  90.73;  First  S.  S-.  for  Marlon,  Ala..  10. 
Ma  Idem    First    Church    School,    49.     Mano- 
mett  Ch..  5.      Marbleheadi  First  Ch..   27.15. 
Manihfleldt    Second    Ch..    8.      Melroiiei      Ch. 
School,     5.96-       Melrose       HlKhlandsi       Ch.. 
70.42.      MUfordi    Ch.,    77.      MIHl»t      Ch.      of 
Christ.     23.50.       Ulittlneasruet      Ch..       18.70. 
Wew   Bedfordi   North    Ch.,    37.67;    Trinitar- 
ian   Ch..   85.     Bfewburyporti     Central      Ch., 
35.75.       Newton       Higiilandai       Ch..       37.50. 
Aewtons   North    Ch.,      19.86;      Second     Ch., 
500.      Nobncoft   Union    Ch.    C.    E.    Soc,      for 
Ryder      Memorial      Hospital.       5.         North 
Adanuit   Ch.,    75.      Northamptoni      Edwards 
Ch.»  70;  Miss  F.  H.   L*.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege,   5.      North    Chelnmfordi    Ch..    13.75;    S. 
S..    3.44.      North   Hadleyi      Second      Ch.,    23. 
North      Leomlnaten      Ch..         9.1-9.         North 
Orangrei   S.   S..    13c.      North  Rochester i   Ch.. 
3.52.      North  l^Vllbrahamt  Grace  Union  Ch., 
9.63.      Norwood!    First   Ch..    88;    Mrs.    J.    C. 
L.,  25;  H.  M.  P.,  25;  H.  E.   R..  25,  for  Tou- 
galoo   College.      Orange  I    Central    Ch.,    42. 
OrleauM:      Ch..    7.82.      Oxfordi      Ch..      21.89. 
Plymptont  Ch..  5.46.     Qnlncyi  R.   D.  C,   10. 
Rockporti      First    Ch.,    25.      Salem i      South 
Ch.,  5.50:  Tabernacle  Ch..   182.45;  Taberna- 
cle Ch.,   by   E.   H.   H.,    10.      Saxonvlllei   Ch.. 
8.      Shelbnmes      First    Ch.,    63.      Someraett 
Ch.,    4.22.      South   Actons   Ch..    7.30.    Sooth- 
amptoni  E.  N.  C,  for  Straight  College,  20. 
South   Deerfleldi  Ch.,    12.50.      Sonth   Royal- 
Btoas    Second      Ch.,       5.       Sprlnglleldi      St, 
John's  Ch..   10;  Miss  M.  M.   A.,   for  Touga- 
loo  College.    20.      Stockbrldgei   Ch.,    15;    M. 
E.    P.,    for    Straight    College,     10.       Stone- 
ham:   First    Ch..    82.17.      StouKhtont      First 
Ch..  20;  First  Ch..  Inter.  &  Senior  Dept.  S. 
S.,    10.      SturbHdirei    First    Ch..    3.    Swamp- 
a«otti  First   Ch.,   S.   S..   for  Ballard  Normal 
School,  12.50.     Tanntont  E.  M.  R..  for  Tal- 
ladega   College,    10.      Tewkwburyi      Li.      M, 
Soc.,    bbl.    goods      for      Kings      Mountain. 
Thorndlke:   First    Ch.,    7.      Upton i    Miss    M. 
M.    A.,    for    Kings    Mountain.    N.      C.      15. 
IVaret  First  Ch.,  4.50.     Webnterj  First  Ch., 
18.50;  Miss  A.  L.  P.,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion, 
Ala.      Wcllfleeti      First    Ch.,    6.      Wenhamj 
Ch..    11.      Wefit   Boxfordi    Ch..    12;    S.    S-    8. 
\%>fttfleldt    First    Ch.,    72.93:      Second      Ch.. 
.-.3  36.      -W'estfordi  Union      Ch..      22.      'Weiit- 
minatprs    First    Ch..    5.76.      Weiit    Roxburyi 
Ch..     50.      Weat       SprlnsrHeldi       First      Ch.. 
1-2.76.       WhitlDfivlllet     Villape     Ch..     986.70. 
'Wtlbrahami  Ch..    25.   WlllinmNtowni  White 
Oaks    Ch..    3.63.      \«rinche»tert      First      Ch.. 
123.75.      WInthropi  Union    Ch..    13.75.   Wor- 
eeatert  Old   South   Ch.,   161    Park   Ch..   6.88; 
Plvmouth     Ch..       82:       Union       Ch.,       28.88. 
i;%'or1hlnerton:    Ch.,    2-    **Prlendii"    In    Man*.! 
for  Straight  College.  75. 

'WoBUin*a  Home  Mlslonary  Aaaoclatlon 
•f  Mann.  A  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,   Treas.,   for   salaries,   $768. 

Lesaey 
Tewkabnrjt  Enoch   Foster,   725. 
RHODE  I9IiA:ND — $496.16. 

Barrtafftont  Ch..  60.75.  Newport!  Union 
Ch.,  14.29.  Pawtncktt  J.  R.  MacC,  for  Tal- 
ladKti  College.  25.  ProTldeneei  Plymouth 
Ch     25;  C.  W.   B..   25;   H.   M.   B..    10;   Mrs. 


F.  W.  C.  16:  Mrs.  J.  H  C.  25:  R.  J.  Mac 
C.  100;  fa.  d  O..  100;  H.  B.  T-  5;  W.  A. 
v.,  16;  H.  W..  60;  Mrs.  R.  C.  tf..  16.  for 
Tougaloo  College;  C.  L.  S..  box  goods  for 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  Rtvenitdei  Ch.,  16. 
TlTcrtont  Amicable  Ch.,  6.11. 

CBNTRAL  DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT — $10,187.84. 

(Dornations  4,687.84,  Lesracy  6,600.00) 
Berlin  t  Second  F^  P  ?"«  Bridgeport  t 
Black  Kock  C.  )^.  Soc,  for  Ryder  Memor- 
ial Hospital,  5;  Park  Street  Ch.,  305.40; 
I'ark  Street  S.  S.,  15.  Brlatolt  Ch.,  bbl. 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  Broad 
Urooki  Ch.,  4.  BuclLlnsrhamt  Ch..  9. SO. 
Central  VllUsei  Ch.,  2.  Chaplin i  Ch.. 
19.24.  Cornwall  t  Second  Ch.,  64.  Coven- 
tryi  First  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc,  for  Gregory 
Inst..  10.  Daulelsont  Ch.,  76.  Deep  RlTert 
A.  M..  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  10.  Derbyt 
Second  Ch..  25.  Ea«t  Hartfordi  First  Ch.. 
62.19.  £:aat  Woodstock  i  Ch..  20.  EHUns- 
toui  Ch..  24.  Knlieldi  L.  B.  S..  for  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  5.  Essexi  First  Ch..  6.50. 
Falls  Vlllni^ei  Ch.,  16.  Goodyear t  United 
Ch.,  10.  Greenfleldi  Ch.,  9.50.  Greenwich i 
Second  Ch..  100;  Second  Ch.,  StlUson  Soc. 
for  Piedmont  College,  50.  Uaddami  Ch., 
20.  Hartfordt  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  25; 
Fourth  Ch.,  100;  Second  Ch.  of  Christ, 
47.19;  Mrs.  J.  K.  C,  for  Kings  Mountain, 
N.  C.  .post  cards;  F.  A.  G.,  for  Talladega 
College,  5;  W.  W.  J.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10.  Kenalnetont  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Ry- 
der Memorial  Hospital.  5.  Lebanoni  First 
Ch..  10.  Liberty  Hllli  Ch..  4.10.  Manchest- 
er! Second  Ch.,  89.19.  Mcrldent  Center  Ch.. 
55;  First  S.  S.,  12.  Mlildletowm  First  Ch., 
by  Miss  F.  M.  H.,  10;  Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  B.. 
for  Thomasville,  Ga..  25.  MUfordi  First 
Ch.,  82.70;  Plymouth  Ch.,  6.89.  Mt.  Carmelt 
Ch..  29.23.  Naufiratuckt  Mrs.  H.  B.  T.,  for 
Tougaloo  College,  200.  New  Canaani  Ch.. 
106.06.  ]Ve%v  Hnveni  Pilgrim  Ch.,  108.26; 
United  Ch..  500;  WestvlUe  Ch.,  17.02;  B.  F. 
E.,  for  Talladega  College,  5.  Newlngrtont 
Ch..  72;  S.  S..  for  Greenwood,  S.  C,  17. V5. 
North  Greenwich  I  Ch..  19.  North  Wood- 
boryi  North  Ch.,  23.28.  North  Woodntocki 
Ch„  2.25.  North  Stonlngton:  Central  Ch.. 
26.  Norwalki  First  Ch.,  26.40;  First  S.  S.. 
10.  Norwich!  Miss  Lr.  S..  for  Gloucester 
School,  10.  Oakvlllet  Union  Ch.,  17.94. 
Pialnvlllet  F.  T.  W..  for  Lexington,  Ky., 
35.  Portlnndi  First  Ch..  15.07.  Pntnamt 
Second  Ch..  30.58.  Rockvlllei  Union  Ch.. 
223.  Rockvlllet  F.  T.  M..  for  Talladep-a 
College.  100;  W.  M„  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 50;  Mrs.  C.  P..  50;  Mrs.  C.  E,  P..  10. 
for  Tougaloo  College.  Somersi  Ch..  27.36. 
Southinstoni  Ch.,  37.35.  South  Bfanchesteri 
Ch.,  125;  Swedish  Ch..  4.  South  Norwalki 
Ch  .  50.  Saffleldi  First  Ch..  25.  Talcott- 
vlllet  H.  M.  T-.  for  Talladega  College,  75. 
R.  T.  B..  for  Talladega  College,  25.  Thom- 
aHtoiii  Eagle  Rock  Ch.  S.  S..  for  Indian 
Missions,  3.75.  1  =  nlonvillei  First  Ch.,  44. 
Warren  I  C  E.  Soc.  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Ho.-^pitnl.  5.  Waterburyt  Bunker  Hill  Ch.. 
14.25;  Second  Ch..  100:  J.  H.  W.,  15.  for 
Tougaloo  College;  C.  D.  N..  for  Tougaloo 
College.  10:  J.  S.  E.,  50:  H.  S.  R..  25;  W. 
E.  S.  5.  for  Tougaloo  College.  Watertownt 
First  Ch..  112.68:  Mrs.  T.  E,  P..  for  Lex- 
ington.  Kv.,  10.  Wnnr(*;?nn:  Ch.,  20.  W^ewt 
C<»rnwnn:    T/.    :M       '  "Til.    goodt^    f    i     *Tn 

rion.  Ala.  West  Hartfordi  First  Ch.  of 
Christ.  257.92.  WhitneyvlHei  Ch.,  64.21. 
Williamtiet  Ch..  42.68.  Windham i  First 
Ch..  15.     \¥indsor  Loekat  Ch..   108. 

Coni^l  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Connectllciit,  Mrs. 
George  Dahl.  Treas.  Liberty  Hill,  C.  B. 
Soc.  for  Rvder  Memorial  Hospital.  2:  W. 
H.  M.  U.,  of  Connecticut,  331.     Total  $883. 

New  Londoni  Martha  S.  Harris.  5.600. 
NB3W  YORK— 12,915.47. 

Albanyt      First    Ch..    73.54.      AqaeboKvet 
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Ch..  4.74.  Baitlnir  Hollow i  Ch..  21.  Bi»ir- 
humtODt    First    Ch..    42.12.      Brooklrm:    Ch. 

of  the  Pilgrims,  30.94;  Finnish  Ch..  3.60; 
Lewis  Avenue  Ch.,  for  Kindergrarten  at 
Talladega.  Ala.,  46.80;  Rugby  Ch..  5;  St. 
Mark's  Ch..  41.80;  St.  Mark's  Ch..  Bible 
School,  10;  South  Ch.  S.  S..  41.16  (31.16  of 
which  for  scholarship  at  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tenn.)  Tompkins  Avenue  Ch..  250;  E.  C. 
H..  for  Talladega  College.  25:  I.  C.  H., 
for  Talladega  College.  10;  G.  N.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  150:  Mrs.  B.  W.  G..  50;  P. 
H.  J.,  5;  for  Talladega  College;  N.  R.  N.. 
for  Thomasvllle.  Ga.,  50.  Baffaloi  Fitch 
Memorial  Ch..  15;  Pilgrim  Ch..  Woman's 
Assoc,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Bnrti 
J.  D.  L..  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
Canaiidlnioiai  First  Ch.,  16.77.  Copon- 
haseot  L.  M.  S.,  two  bbls.  goods  for  Moor- 
head.  Miss.  ConUnurt  J.  L.  G.,  1.  Crows 
Polntt  First  Ch..  10.  BMt  Rockftwayi 
Bethany  Ch..  1-6.  Gaaportt  1*.  M.  Soc,  bbl. 
and  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  GloTera- 
▼lUet  C.  F.  K..  for  S.  A.  at  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 24.  GrotoB  Cltyi  Ch..  box  ffoods  for 
Marion.  Ala.  Hamlitont  Ch..  9;  a  S.,  6: 
W.  M.  Soc.  5.  Henrietta  t  Union  Ch.,  14.40. 
Irondeqnoitt  United  Ch.,  18.  Itkaeai 
First  Ch..  1.75.  Jameatowat  First  Ch.. 
76;  Pilgrim  Memorial  Ch.,  2.96.  Jatsi 
Ch..  8.10.  Klaatonet  Ch.,  3.04.  Lebanoni 
Ch..  7.92.  Little  Falla:  Mrs.  P.  D.  M.. 
1.20.  Moravia  I  First  Ch..  20.  Newbunrhi 
Ch..  27.  New  Lebanoni  Ch..  18.  flfew 
Yorkt  Bedford  Park  C.  E.  Soc.,  for  Ryder 
Memorifll  Hospital.  10  •,  Forest  Avenue  S. 
S..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  10;  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund  Commission,  for  sal- 
ary, 416.66:  Dr.  E.  C,  20;  Mrs.  G.  E.  S..  16. 
for  Tougaloo  College;  M.  C.  M.,  5;  K.  V.  S. 
H..  for  Thomasvllle.  Ga.,  20;  Miss  F.  L. 
R..  10;  "A  Friend."  for  instruments  for 
Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  100.  Iforwlekt 
Ch..  8.17.  Old  Forarei  E.  E..  1.  Oriakany 
Fallat  Ch..  4  80.  Phoenixt  Ch..  2.96.  Rich- 
ford  t  C  E.  Sor.,  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Porto  Rloo.  5.  Rlverlieadi  First  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc.  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital. 
10.  Rochentert  South  Ch.,  45;  Miss  8.  F. 
L,  5.  RA<»kawaT  Beacki  First  Ch.,  20. 
Roncoet  Ch..  1.56.  flaratogra  Sprinffst  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.  box  goods  for  Marlon,  Ala. 
Snnflrertleni  Ch..  8.40.  Sherbumei  Ch.. 
122.88.  SoMqaekanna  Aanoclation  t  8.51. 
n-rrncnwr't  Dpnforth  Ch..  30.54:  Good  Will 
Ch..  38  80;  Plymouth  Ch..  45.76.  Smymai 
Ch.,  .?  89.  lV«>iitmorelandt  Ch.  and  S.  8 . 
18.  lVe«t  WInlleldi  Immanuel  Ch.,  25. 
Woodhavent  Christ  Ch..  4.  'WiMd-rlUci 
Miss  P.  L,.   W..   6  20. 

'Woman'n  Home  Mlaslonary  Union  of  tke 
State  of  New  York,  bv  Mrs.  W.  A.  Klrk- 
wood.  Tr'>a«<nrer.  $747.50  (of  which 
amount  125.00  is  for  snecials  as  follows: 
Canandaiprua.  W.  M.  S..  for  scholarship 
Fisk  University  50.  and  for  Lincoln  Nor- 
mnl  School  30.  New  York  City,  "Friends" 
for  Marion.  Ala.  45.) 
NKW    JERSEY — $786.78. 

Ronnd  Brook t  Ch..  30.77.  Cedar  Grovet 
Union  Ch.,  6.23.  Chenters  First  Ch.,  10. 
ICaMt  Oransrei  First  Ch..  186.68;  D.  G.  H.. 
for  Tmigraloo  Collpgre,  100.  Jersey  Cltyi 
1*^1  rnt  Ch.,  114.34.  Motitclairt  First  Ch.,  15. 
Wntchungr  Ave.  Ch..  22:  Miss  C.  S.  H.,  for 
TouMraloo  Collegre.  5;  "Friends,"  for  Rvder 
Memorial  Hosnltal.  150.  Newarks  First 
roiitr'I  Jube  Memorial  Ch..  26.14.  Ocean 
Urovei  E.  B..  5.  Park  RIdiret  Ch.,  2.79. 
l*iiMHairi  First  Ch.,  72.36.  ITnlonvlllei 
KlrHf  Ch.,  S.  S..  4.52.  Woodbridiret  First 
rii.,  10.  Upper  Montclairt  Mrs.  G.  W.  B.. 
fni  T.nxlnfrton.  Kv..  17:  Mrs.  F.  B.  C,  for 
ll>«1iM'  Mf^morial  Hospital,  10. 
IMUIV  Nil  YI.VANIA— $394.13. 

AiMlrnreldi  Ch.,  11.  Braddockt  Slovak 
rii.,  h.  Iliiqueanei  Slovak  Ch.,  14.  Bben- 
iMirui  Urthiiny  South  Ch.,  5:  First  Ch.. 
VH  Ifl.      lOdwnrflMvlliei  Wol.«?h  Ch..   86.  Olen- 


oident  Ch.,  13.50.  Hnrfordt  Ch..  2.37.  Kanet 
W.  H.  D..  50.  IPktlndelpklat  Park  Ch^  50; 
Snyder  Avenue  Ch.,  23-  "Friend."  1-; 
"Friend."  1.  Plttsburskt  North  Side.  Sla- 
vonic Ch.,  6.  Scknyiklll  Hnvent  First  M. 
E.  Ch.,  2.  fllntinvtont  Ch..  3.  Sprlnfr 
Brookt   Ch..    11.10.     Taylor t   First  Ch^    13. 

"Wonum's  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
PennaylTania,  by  Mrs.  David  Howells, 
Treas.,  20. 

DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA — $335.24. 

Waabinstont  First  Ch..  112.50;  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Ch..  81;  C.  G.  A..  5;  P.  H.  A..  25;  Dr. 
C.  W.  C,  10;  M.  C.  G..  20,  for  Talladega 
Collegre;  E.  H.  Jr..  for  Talladega  College, 
5:  W.  H.  R..  for  Talladega  CoUesre,  6;  H. 
M.  W..  for  Talladegra  College.  50;  T.  W.. 
for  Talladega  College,  10;  Miss  E.  M^  for 
Electric  Plant,  Jos.  K.  Brick  Schoal,  11.74. 
MARYIiAND — $12.15. 

Capitol  Heiirbtai  Ch..  12.15. 

OHIO — $887.33. 

Clnelnnati  Walnut  Hills  Ch..  45.  Cleve- 
land i  Euclid  Ave.  Ch..  for  Medical  Dept. 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  100;  First  Ch^ 
16.64;  Hough  Avenue  Ch..  20.16;  L  B. 
Club,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  3;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
P.  B..  for  Tougaloo  College,  M;  Dr.^W.^B. 
C,  for  Tougaloo  College,  25;  G.  H.  H.,  for 
Thomasvllle,  Ga..  60;  D.  R.  H.,  Jr.,  for  Tou- 
galoo College.  50;  Rev.  J.  S.  J.,  for  Talla- 
dega Colege.  1.  lioralnt  First  Ch..  84.90. 
Madison  I  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  for  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Hospital.  10.  Manafleldt  Mayflower 
Ch..  5.98.  Nortk  Olmstedt  Ch..  7.45;  Ch., 
for  Lexington.  Ky..  65;  S.  S..  for  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  5;  Mrs.  S.  C.  B..  for  bed  at  Ryd- 
er Memorial  Hospital,  10.  Oberllni  D.  C. 
C.  for  Talladega  College.  10;  Prof.  K.  F.. 
for  Talladega  College.  10;  Prof.  W.  P.  H^ 
for  Tougaloo  College.  10;  M.  M..  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  10:  S.  R.  W.,  for  Talla- 
dega College.  26.  Palnesyillei  G.  C.  Von 
B.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  25.  Sandnakyi 
J.  B.  S.,  Jr..  for  Talladega  College,  5;  A. 
B.  W.,  for  Talladega  College.  5.  Toledo i 
First  S.  S.,  for  salary  at  Capahosic.  Va., 
100;  First  Ch..  three  boxes  goods  for  Tal- 
ladega College;  Second  Ch..  4;  J.  A.  B.. 
for  Talladega  College,  10.  Wnweont 
First  Ch..  39.     \¥lllongkbyt  F.  L.  P.,  10. 

Tkronirk    Congregational    Conference    of 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Eraser.  D.  D..  Treas.. 
$125.20. 
INDIANA — $19.94. 

Angola t    First    Ch..    5.      IndlannpoUa t    R. 

L.  B.,  for  Talladega     College.     10.     SMIp- 

■kewanai  Ch.,  4.94. 

MICHIGAN~$625.53. 

Allegan t  S.  S.,  for  Lexington.  Ky  4. 
Calnmett  S.  S..  for  Talladega  College. 
56.25.  Detroit!  First  Ch..  Friendship  Cir- 
cle, for  furnishing  room  at  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  100;  North  Woodward 
Avenue,  S.  S.  Class,  for  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tenn.,  25;  W.  G.  C.  for  Tougaloo  College, 
25;  E.  J.,  for  Kings  Mountain,  2;  Dr.  A. 
L.  T.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  25;  D.  C.  W., 
for  Talladega  College,  25.  Frankfort  i 
First  Ch.,  10.  Grand  Blanct  First  Ch..  10. 
Grand  Rapids t  J.  B.  M..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 25;  A.  O..  for  Talladega  College,  25; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  W.,  for  Talladega  College,  25. 
L.au«lngt  Mayflower  Ch.,  8.  and  box  goods 
for  Talladega  College.  Lawrences  Mra 
F..  bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Mnnlce« 
gont  Mrs.  A.  W.  W.,  for  Tougaloo  College, 
5. 

Tkrongk  MIektgan  ConRregntlonal  Con- 
ference, by  L.   P.   Haight.   Treas.,    $152.15., 

Wonian*i«  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
Michigan,  by  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treaa. 

103.13. 
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WKSTERN    DISTRICT 
ILiaNOIS — 13,376.90. 

i  Donations  3,106.90,  Losaey  230.00) 

Anromt  New  England  Ch.,  26.25.  Bloom- 
Infftont  B.  R.  G.,  for  Straisrht  Collesre,  25. 
Ckmntpal^nt  First  Ch..  4.40.  Chlensoi  Cen- 
tral Park  Ch..  17;  Christ  German  Ch.,  5; 
Mont  Clare  Ch..  8:  Rogers  Park  Ch.,  35; 
Rogers  Park,  First  S.  S.,  20:  St.  Paul  Ch.. 
11;  University  Ch..  (by  an  individual),  6; 
Washington  Park  Ch.,  20.  Danville i  First 
Ch.,  11.  De«  Plainest  First  Ch..  36.  Dovert 
Ch..  31.29.  Galesbnrg:  East  Main  St.  Ch., 
27.  G«nevat  Ch..  8.62.  Godfreys  Melville 
Ch.,  2.50.  Keivaneei  First  Ch..  15.60. 
I^akevlUes  W.  M.  Soc,  bbl.  goods  for  Moor- 
head,  Miss.  Lombards  First  Ch..  19.11. 
Mayvroodt  Ch..  ^O.  Paxtons  Ch..  5.80;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  S..  box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Pay- 
sons  Ch..  20.69;  Fall  Creek  Ch..  25;  '^A 
Friend/'  500.  Peeatonleai  Ch.,  6.  Peoria s 
First  Ch..  215;  "A  Friend."  in  First  Ch., 
106.  Plyniontlis  Whiteflock  Ch..  5;  S.  S., 
60c.  4|,nlncys  First  Union  Cong'l  Church. 
1.620.00.  Rockfords  Second  Ch.,  3.  Seaton- 
vUtot  First  S.  S..  1.84.  Sbabbonas  .Ch.. 
10.81.  Sbeflelds  W.  M.  S..  box  goods  for 
Moorhead,  Miss.  Tonleas  Mrs.  F.  V.  L.. 
pictures,  for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 
Toalont  First  Ch..  52.  'Wankcgans  First 
Ch..  S;  W.  M.  Soc,  box  goods  for  Moor- 
head.  Miss.  IPTbeatons  College  Ch.,  two 
bbls.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  IVUmettes 
L.  M.  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Marfon.  Ala. 
\¥lnnetkas  Ch..  80.99.  "Wyomlngs  Ch.. 
W.30;  S.  S..  60c.     TorkvlUes  Ch..  4. 

lVoman*«  Home  MUwlonary  Union  of  Il- 
linois, Mrs.   A.   A.   Wilson.  Treas.,   $134.50. 
Iiegacy 

Karlvllles  Jacob  A.  Dupee,  470,  (reserve 
Lefiracy  250),  220. 
IOWA— 1335.84. 

Des  Moines s  M.  K  W.,  for  Talladega 
College.  5.  Dnbnooes  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc, 
for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  5.  Dnnlaps 
W.  M.  U..  box  anil  bbl.  goods  for  Talla- 
dega College.  Harlan s  Ch.,  for  Talladega 
College.  10. 

Tbronirb  Conaregatlonal  Conference  of 
lowa»  by  S.  J.  Pooley.  Treas..   $209.99. 

'Woman's   Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Iowa«    through    the    Congregational    con- 
ference. $105.85. 
WISCONSIN— $£37.57. 

Amtliros  Ch.,  2.50.  Brodbeads  Miss  A. 
A.  W..  30.  Delavans  Ch.,  22.  Bvansvlllei 
Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  K  Green  Bays  Ch.,  60. 
Green  Lakes  Ch..  4.  Hartford s  J.  P.  D., 
for  Talladega  College.  25.  I^a  Crosses 
First  Ch..  35.  Madlsons  First  Ch..  57.35; 
Mrs.  B.  E.  D..  1.  Mllwankees  Grand  Ave- 
nue Ch.,  50.  Oranires  Ch..  3.  RhlneUnders 
Ch..  8.50.  RIpons  First  Ch..  80.  Hobertss 
Ch^  25.  Rochester  s  Ch..  4.70.  Water- 
towns  First  Ch..  14.  White  %vaters  L.  M. 
Soc,   bbl.   goods   for  Moorhead.   Miss. 

Throngh  Wisconsin  Gongreaatlonal 
Conference,  by  L.  L.  Olds.  Treas..  $64.87. 

W^oman*s    Home   Missionary      Union      of 
Wisconsin*   by   Mrs.   R.   B.     Way.     Treas., 
99.70. 
mNBTESOTA — $297.93. 

Minneapolis  s  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  P., 
for  Kings  Mountain,  10.  St.  Pauls  W.  M. 
S..  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead.  Miss. 

nnhrongb  tbe  Goaaregatlonal  Conference 
•f  Minnesota,  by  j7  M.  McBride.  Treas., 
183.80. 

Woman's   Home   Missionary      Union     of 
lflnnesota»  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas., 
104.63. 
MISSOURI— $106.75. 

Kansas  Cltys  Ivanhoe  Park  Ch.,  10; 
Hon.  H.  BC  B.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  26; 
O.    J.   H..      for      Talladega     College,      26. 


Lebanons     First  Ch..     10.50.     St.     Josepbs 
First    Ch.,    15.75.      Webster    Grovess    First 
Ch.,   20.50. 
KANSAS — $142.85. 

Garden  Cltys  Union  Ch.,  18.  Havens 
Ch.,  16.  Kansas  Cltyi  Welborn  Ch.,  17. 
Lawrences  Plymouth  Ch.,  30.75.  Mncotabs 
Ch.,  7.75.  Newtons  First  Ch.,  11.  Over- 
br<M»ks  S.  S.,  4.35.  Partridges  Ch.,  28. 
Wakefield  s  Ch.,   10. 

NEBRASKA — $404.29. 

Alblons  Ch.,  23.50.  Asklands  Ch.,  28.80. 
Auroras  First  Ch.,  21.50.  Bloomllelds  Ch., 
7.20.  CampbeUs  Ch.,  11.  Columbnss  Ch., 
32.85.  camp  Creeks  Ch.,  6.75.  David  Cltys 
Ch.,  27.  Bxeters  First  Ch..  14.50.  Grand 
IsUnds  Ch.,  47.40;  German  Ch.,  10.  Hal- 
lams  German  Ch..  10.  Indlanolas  Ch..  9.50. 
Llncolns  The  Vine  Ch.,  85.94;  Zion  German 
Ch.,  10.  McCooks  First  Ch.,  20.  NeUghs 
Ch.,  23.45.  Oltve  Branchs  German  Ch.,  14. 
Ravenna s  Ch..  9.06.  Sprlngvlews  Ch.,  1.50. 
Stockvllles  Ch^  6.  W^eeplng  UTaters  Ch., 
31.75.     Yorks  German  Ch..  2.60. 

NORTH   DAKOTA— $107.89. 

Stady:  S.  S.,  1.56. 

W^oman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Nortb  Dakota,  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  White,  Treas. 
83.58. 

The  Congregntlonal  Conference  of 
Nortb  Dakota,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Stickney,  D. 
D.,  72.75. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA — $128.90. 

Armours  Ch.,  11.  Rowdies  Ch.,  10. 
Brent  fords  Ch..  6.  Canovas  Ch.,  4.  Greg- 
orys Ch.,  4.70.  Grindstones  Ch.,  1.68. 
Hougbtons  Ch.,  1.40.  Huroni  Ch.,  14.70. 
Javas  Ch..  5.  NeweUs  Ch..  4.  Parkstons 
German  Parishes,  10.  Rapid  Cltys  Ch.,  20. 
Ree  Helghtss  Ch.,  15.  Slouz  Fallss  Ch.,  10. 
W^atertowns  Ch..  11.42. 
COLORADO— $148.80. 

Bertbonds  First  German  Ch.,  6.  Bmsbs 
German  Ch..  15.  Denver s  City  Park  Ch., 
7;  Fourth  Ave.  Ch.,  7.70.  Greeley s  Ch., 
19.25;  First  German  Ch..  25.  Longmonts 
Ch.,  45.50.  Pueblos  Pilgrim  S.  S.,  2.50. 
Sllvertons  Ch.,  85c. /-Steamboat  Sprlngss 
S.  S.,  for  scholarship,  Santee.  Neb.,  20. 
OKIiAHOMA— $6.00. 

Douglass  Miss  J.  G.  O.,  6. 
WYOMING— $5.92. 

Douglass  Ch.,   5.92. 
NBW^  MEXICO — $9.22. 

Hurleys  Union  Ch.,  6.22.  San  Mateo  A 
Ranehos  de  Atrlseos  Ch.,  8. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA — (Northern)    $325.66. 

Altnrass  Ch.,  5.40.  Berkelcyi  First, 
43.20.  Campbells  35.20.  Fresnos  Krews, 
46.97.  Lodls  Ebenezer.  5.40.  Loomiss 
Special,  for  building.  22.  Blartlness  2.81. 
Mill  Valleys  Ch^  2.16;  S.  S.,  1.06.  Oaklands 
First  Ch..  120;  Plymouth.  8.24.  Rio  Vistas 
32c.  San  Francisco s  Ocean  View,  4.64; 
Sunset.  50c.  Sangers  28.  Tlptons  27c.  Up- 
lands O.  V.  R.,  5. 
CALIFORNIA— (Southern)    $844.04. 

Cbula  Vistas  12.97.  Claren&onts  49.61. 
Long  Beaebs  68.40.  La  Mesas  Central  Ch., 
W.  Id.  Soc,  10.  Los  Angeles  s  Berean, 
4.32;  Bethany.  2.68;  Colegrove,  8.84;  East, 
99c;  First.  ft2.62;  Olivet.  2.40;  Park.  12. 
Mentones  1.20.  Monrovia  s  Friends  in 
Cong'l  Ch..  1.25.  Norwalks  1^20.  Oil  Cen- 
ters M.  Pasadena s  First,  112.50;  Lake 
Ave.,  12;  Pilgrim,  6.70.  Pomonas  21.72. 
Ramonas  8.  Redlandss  24;  J.  8.  E^  for 
Straight  College,  10.  Redondo  B«««V 
3.60.  Rio  Bravos  2.19.  ^^Bosedales  1.76. 
San  Dlegos  First.  99.08;  Mission  Hills,  In- 
ter. C.  E.  Soc.  for  Straight  College,  11. 
San  Jacinto s  26c     Santa   Anas   60.     Santa 
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Barbaras  14.35.  Saticoyt  3.34.  Secleyt  84c. 
Shemiaiit  6.  Venicet  7.20.  Villa  Parks 
8.79.     Whlttiert  26. 

Throvch    the    Womaa'a    Home    Mtoalom- 
ar7  UbIob  off  Sovthera  Callffoniiat   68.28. 
ORBGON — 156.80. 

Bvffemet  42.  lasle  Chapelt  11.  St.  Hel- 
en's t   8.80 

WASHINGT0:N— 132.90. 

Colffaxt  2.  Bacle  Harbors  2.  Drrdent 
1.  avillamtet  1.  RltarUlet  First  EngUsh, 
3.75.  Seattlet  Alkl,  1.16;  Falrmount,  2.60. 
Spokane  t  Plymouth.  2.  Taeoauit  Ply- 
mouth. 12.60.  ^Vaahoesalt  5. 
UTAH— $4.50. 

Salt  Lake  CItyt  Phillips  S.  a,  4.50. 
ARIZONA— 19.16. 

Phoenixt  Ch.,  1.06;  S.  S..  90c.  Tomb- 
atonet  First  Ch.,  7.20. 

THB  SOUTH,  Ac. 
VIRGINIA— 118.43. 

Heradont  Ch.,  9.18.  Portamonth i  Ch.. 
4.25. 

WEST    VIRGINIA— 189.40. 

NItroi  Liberty  Hill  Ch..  Philathea  S.  S. 
Class,  13. 

Thronch  Conprreyatloiial  Conffereiiee  off 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D.,  Treas., 
26.40. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 111.75. 

Kiaira  Moumtaiiit  S.  W.  S.,  for  Talladesra 
College,  5.  Roekinghami  Lewisville  Ch., 
8.25.     Sedallat  Bethany  Ch.,  8.60. 

TBNNBSSBB-^ll  26.79. 

Chattaaoosat  "Friends."  for  Pleasant 
Hill.  8.  Baat  Lakes  Union  S.  S..  1.27. 
Memphtat  First  Ch.,  9.28:  Second  Ch.,  8: 
Second  S.  S.,  24c.  NaahTillet  Union  Ch.  of 
Fisk  University,   100. 

GEORGIA — 126.00. 

Atlanta t  First  Ch..  25. 
ALABAMA— $180.20. 

Annlatont  First  Ch.  S.  S.  and  C.  E.  Soc, 
6;  Rev.  J.  B.,  for  Talladega  College.  7. 
Athenat     Trinity   Ch..    3.90.      BiraiinghaBit 


First  Ch..  1.60;  J.  W.  G.,  10;  J.  H.  H..  1. 
for  Talladega  College.  Florences  Mrs.  C. 
C.  50;  N.  C.  E..  50;  Miss  C.  B.  W.,  81.80. 
for  Florence,  Ala.  Meridians  S.  A.  R..  for 
Talladega  College.  5.  Talladegas  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  W.  H.  B.,  5;  Dr.  C.  S.  S..  10.  for  Tal- 
ladega College. 

MISSISSIPPI— $104.88. 

Clarkadalei  G.  W.  G..  2.50;  S.  P.  H..  2S; 
H.  W..  10,  for  Straight  College.  Ja^uwmt 
First  Ch..  4.38.  Meridians  First  Ch.,  IS. 
Moorheads  Miss  F.  A.  G..  for  Girls'  Indus- 
trial School,  50. 

LOUISIANA— $60.00. 

Natchess  L.  B.  J.,  for  Straight  College. 
60.     Jennings s  First  Ch.,  10. 

TEXAS — $18.21. 

Avatins  TI  Hot  son  Teachers,  for  Table 
Silver.  9.21;  L  H..  6;  Miss  B..  2.  for  Tlllot- 
son  College.     San  Antonloi  Ch.,  2. 

FLORIDA— $16K01. 

Coeoanvt  Groves  Union  Ch.,  15.  Dmy- 
tonas  First  Ch..  80.49.  West  Tam#at 
Union  Ch..  2.64. 

Woman's  Home  Miaalonary  Union  of 
Florida,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bnlow,  Treas.. 
62.88. 

FOREIGN — $1.08. 
PRAGUB-^Caeehoalevakias   Ch.,    1.08. 

Snmmary  off  Receipts  ffor  December,  1019. 

Donations    $28,621.SS 

Legacies    6.448.00 

Total    ...$84,969.65 

Snmmary  off  Hcccipta  Three  Montka 

From  Oct.   1   to   December   31,   1919 

Donations    $62,699.81 

Legacies   24,518.88 

Total    ...$87,218.19 

Endowment  Fund 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Estate  of  Henry 
W.  Hubbard— Henry  W.  Hubbard 
Endowment,   additional $948.00 
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The  Determinative  Factor 
in  Education 

|ERMANY  was  supposed  to  have  been 
highly  educated. 

The  ideal  which  dominated  her  edu- 
cation was  pagan,  brutal,  barbarous. 

That  education  and  that  ideal  plun- 
ged the  world  into  a  fiendish  hell  of  destmction. 

The  most  important  factor  in  education  is  the 
motive  which  dominates  it  and  the  character  it 
produces. 

The  burning  question  of  the  twentieth  century 
is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  power? 

If  power  is  to  be  used  for  selfish  ends,  to  lift 
us  away  from  the  work  of  the  world  instead  of 
being  a  sacred  trust  binding  us  to  the  service  of 
fellowmen,  then  that  power  is  a  curse  and  spells 
our  own  and  others*  ruin. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
power  is  religious  education,  which  is  Christian 
after  the  model  in  Christ,  which  reaches  the 
springs  of  action,  the  innermost  purpose  of  our 
lives,  and  makes  the  will  of  God  our  supreme 
law. 

Home,  church  and  school  hold  the  key.  They 
determine  development  through  the  plastic  years. 
If  we  really  mean  business,  there  is  work  ahead. 

—F.  M.  5. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONGREGATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Celebrating  the   Pilgrim  Tercentenary — An     Inspiring     Program — Notable      Special 
Features — Every  Congregational  Church  Should  Be  Represented 

^^HBEE  hundred  years  ago  Congregationalism  came  across  the  ocean  in 
ijl  the  Mayflower.  However  much  or  little  furniture  that  historic  vessel 
^■^  carried  in  her  hold  she  certainly  brought  a  wonderful  cargo  of  ideas 
in  her  cabin.  Independence  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  there,  fellowship 
in  the  great  adventure  of  planting  religious  institutions  in  the  New  World 
was  there,  spiritual  and  civic  democracy  w^re  there,  all  finding  terse  and 
forceful  expression  in  the  ** Compact'*  signed  in  Provincetown  Harbor  by 
those  sturdy  pioneers. 

It  is  meet  that  we  do  them  honor ;  and  we  Congregationalists,  who  claim 
to  be  their  lineal  descendants  according  to  the  spirit,  should  be  the  fii^  to 
testify  our  appreciation  of  their  aims  and  accomplishments.  Already  we 
have  been  cultivating  the  attitude  of  mind  for  such  appreciation  by  our  four 
years'  Tercentenary  Program  of  study,  enlistment,  evangelism  and  giving. 
And  now  this  Piogram  is  to  culminate  in  a  great  family  reunion. 

The  International  Congregational  Coimcil  is  to  meet  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  29— July  6,  to  review  our  inspiring  history,  and  to  face  cour- 
ageously our  present-day  problems.  The  Council  will  include  400  delegates 
appointed  by  the  several  national  Congregational  organizations,  who  will  be 
the  voting  body  of  the  Council  to  determine  its  organization  and  policy.  They 
will  be  furnished  entertainment,  consisting  of  lodgings  and  breakfast  by  the 
churdies  of  Greater  Boston. 

In  addition  to  these  voting  delegates  every  Congregational  church  in  the 
world  is  invited  to  be  represented  by  one  or  more  duly  elected  delegates  who 
will  be  seated  as  corresponding  members  of  the  Council  and  will  be  accorded 
all  the  privileges  of  the  400  nationally-chosen  delegates  except  that  of  voting. 
Church  delegates  from  outside  the  United  States  will  receive  entertainment 
like  the  400  national  delegates,  but  those  from  the  United  States  will  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  sessions  of  the  Council  are  to  be  held  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  the  largest 
auditorium  in  Boston.  It  seats  4,500  persons,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
is  conveniently  located,  and  will  provide  every  necessary  facility  for  a  great 
convention. 

The  program  will  be  based  on  the  results  of  the  labors  of  ten  commissions 
representing  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of  ten  others  representing 
Great  Britain,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  which  are  preparing  reports  on 
the  following  themes : 

Congregationalism  and  Spiritual  Ideals. 
Congregationalism  and  Its  Policy. 
Congregationalism  and  Liberty. 
Congregationalism  and  Theology. 
Congregationalism  and  Education. 
Congregationalism  and  Missions. 
Congregationalism  and  the  Social  Order. 
Congregationalism  and  Unity. 
Congregationalism  and  International  Relations. 
Congregationalism  and  Its  Young  People. 
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These  reports  will  be  printed  and  mailed  to  the  delegates  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  but  will  not  be  read  at  the  sessions.  They  will,  how- 
ever, serve  as  the  background  of  many  of  the  addresses.  The  speakers  will  be 
among  the  best  known  of  our  church  leaders  in  this  and  other  countries.  Rev. 
J.  D.  Jones,  of  England,  will  preach  the  Council  sermon  Wednesday  evening, 
after  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  observed. 

The  Council  will  have  many  special  features  to  make  it  memorable.  The 
Fourth  of  July  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  eight  days'  sessions  and  also  falls  on 
Sunday.  In  the  afternoon  a  memorial  service  will  be  held  for  the  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  World  War,  at  which  a  chorus  choir  of  several  hundred 
voices  will  render  appropriate  music.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  patriotic 
mass  meeting  with  speakers  of  international  fame.  This  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  climax  of  the  series  and  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered. 

Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  set  apart  for  a  special  excursion 
to  Plymouth  Bock,  our  Congregational  shrine,  where  appropriate  addresses 
will  be  delivered.  Excursions  will  also  be  made  to  other  historic  places  with- 
in easy  reach  of  Boston,  such  as  Salem,  Concord  and  Provincetown.  The 
well  known  Temple  Tours,  Little  Building,  Boston,  will  attend  to  transporta- 
tion problems,  providing  a  special  train  to  bring  delegates  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  West,  and  also  arranging  excursions  to  Montreal  and  other 
places  of  interest  after  the  Council  adjourns. 

One  feature  of  the  Council  which  will  be  of  special  interest  and  value 
is  an  Exhibit  of  Congregational  history,  life  and  work,  to  be  known  as  *'The 
Congregational  World.*'  This  will  occupy  one  of  the  large  halls  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  Mechanics'  Building  near  the  auditorium.  The  aim  will  be  not 
so  much  to  make  a  collection  of  curios  from  early  colonial  history,  interesting 
as  that  would  be,  but  to  bring  together  a  great  variety  of  material  to  illus- 
trate the  actual  work  being  done  by  local  Congregational  churches  the  world 
over. 

^  This  material  will  be  arranged  in  sections  by  states  and  nations.  Nat- 
urally there  will  be  much  more  of  it  from  the  United  States  than  from  other 
countries,  but  it  is  hoped  enough  will  come  from  across  the  seas  to  give  us 
some  notion  of  what  our  Congregational  brethren  are  doing  in  England, 
British  Guiana,  Tasmania,  China,  India  'and  elsewhere.  In  the  Exhibit  will 
appear  photographs,  bulletins,  year  books,  charts,  maps,  models,  anything  and 
everything  that  can  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  and  activities  of  our  churches. 

Our  great  missionary  societies  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  instead  of 
showing  their  work  in  bulk  in  one  place  as  has  usually  been  done,  it  will  be 
shown  in  connection  with  the  exhibits  from  the  states  and  countries  where 
their  work  is  carried  on.  Thus  in  the  Montana  section  we  shall  be  able  to 
leam  what  the  Home  Missionary  Society  has  done  in  that  state.  In  the 
Alabama  section  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  for  colored 
people  will  appear.  The  work  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey,  China  and 
other  countries  will  be  shown  in  the  sections  assigned  to  those  countries. 
Thus  when  one  has  made  the  rounds  he  will  feel  that  in  a  very  real  sense  he 
has  seen  "The  Congregational  World." 

The  stereopticon  will  be  impressed  into  service  to  emphasize  our  Pilgrim 
inheritance.  Moving  pictures  will  be  displayed  on  Boston  Common  while 
the  Council  is  in  session,  setting  forth  historic  scenes,  teaching  Americanism 
and  incidentally  calling  attention  to  the  Council  itself.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  a  gathering  like  this  involves  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  planning 
and  work.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  which  President  W.  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  D.D.,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  is  Chairman,  and  Rev. 
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H.  C.  Herring,  D.D.,  Secretary,  has  been  hard  at  wiork  for  months  on  the 
program  in  co-operation  with  a  similar  English  Committee.  The  Boston 
local  committee  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Wellman  is  Chairrtiau  and  Rev. 
Fletcher  D.  Parker  Secretary,  will  do  everything  possible  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  all  who  come. 

Primarily  the  success  of  the  Council  may  be  said  to  depend  on  those  who 
make  up  its  program  and  arrange  its  details;  but  it  also  depends  in  a  very 
large  measure  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  Congregational  people 
everywhere.  There  are  two  things  that  all  our  churches  can  do,  and  should  do 
very  promptly: 

1.  One  or  more  delegates  to  represent  the  local  church  at  the  Cbuncil 
should  be  duly  elected  and  their  names  sent  at  once  to  the  International  Con- 
gregational Council,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  delegates  which  a  church  may  appoint 
but,  naturally,  they  should  be  persons  who  expect  to  go  and  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  attending  the  sapiens.  Information  about  the  Council  plans  will  be 
mailed  from  time  to  time  to  those  whose  names  have  been  sent  in,  and,  if  it 
should  happen  that  enough  names  are  enrolled  to  fill  Mechanics'  Hall,  others 
whose  names  are  received  later  will  be  notified  that  they  cannot  be  assured  of 
seats. 

2.  The  assistance  of  all  our  churches  and  people  is  needed  to  make 
**The  Congregational  WorW  a  worthy  exhibit  of  our  church  life.  In  every 
church  some  one  should  be  appointed  to  collect  all  available  material — ^photo- 
graphs, bulletins,  year  boofas,  etc.,  and  send  them  to  the  address  below.  If 
the  church,  or  individuals  in  it,  have  any  articles  of  historic  interest  connected 
with  the  earlier  life  of  the  church,  such  as  books,  portraits,  church  furniture, 
etc.,  that  they  are  willing  to  loan  for  the  occasion,  they  are  requested  to  com- 
municate the  fact  as  soon  as  possible.  Great  care  will  be  taken  to  safeguard 
all  loaned  articles  and  to  return  them  in  good  order,  but  this,  of  course,  can- 
not be  guaranteed. 

Those  in  charge  of  **The  Congregational  World*'  are  anxious  to  receive 
helpful  suggestions  and  material  from  all  sources,  but  must  reserve  the  right 
of  final  decision  as  to  what  should  be  included  and  how  it  should  be  dis- 
played. Write  for  further  information  and  send  suggestions  and  material 
for  the  Exhibit  to  Eev.  Clifford  H.  Smith,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

«    «    « 

PERSONAL  WORK 

By  A.  Z.  Conrad,  D.D,,  Boston,  Mass, 

^■rHB  pastor's  personal  relation  to  the  members  of  his  church  and  congre- 
llL  tion  is  of  vital  importance.  The  effectiveness  of  a  message  is  tremen- 
^^  dously  influenced  by  a  confidence  and  affection  awakened  through  con- 
tact. Everybody  needs  a  friend.  For  the  majority  of  people,  the  world  itself 
offers  no  warmth  and  little  encouragement.  The  weary,  the  careworn,  and 
the  discouraged  are  found  in  every  congregation.  There  are  those  whose 
doubts  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  grip  upon  the  great  realities. 
There  are  many  who  have  a  fear  of  the  future;  who  are  intimidated  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  who  are  positively  afraid  of  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  There 
are  many  who  have' a  sense  of  loneliness.  To  them  it  seems  as  though  there 
is  little  to  live  for.  The  sense  of  isolation  is  experienced  to  a  degree  no  one 
would  suspect  until  coming  definitely  into  contact  with  human  life  in  its 
varied  experiences.  It  is  primarily  important  that  the  pastor  shall  know  how 
to  interpret  the  lives  of  the  people.     He  can  never  learn  from  a  study  of 
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books.  He  can  never  learn  it  from  abstract  thinking.  A  perfectly  evident 
purpose  of  rendering  assistance  is  the  only  thing  which  will  enable  a  pastor  to 
be  of  real  service  to  his  people. 

Pulpit  power  does  not  consist  of  beautifully  balanced  sentences,  faultless 
rhetoric,  unanswerable  logic  or  elocutionary  power.  These  things,  all  of  them 
important  and  desirable,  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  They  are  the  machin- 
ery to  be  utilized  by  personal  power.  The  effectiveness  of  a  message  from  the 
pulpit  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  preacher's  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
problems  and  purposes  of  his  people  and  his  power  of  adapting  his  message  to 
meet  human  need.  The  minister  who  really  ministers  to  the  need  of  those  who 
listen  to  his  preaching  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  a  definite  application  of  truth 
to  answer  the  deep  questions  of  the  heart  and  then  apply  the  balm  of  healing 
to  open  wounds. 

Life  is  made  large  through  its  loyalties.  Pastoral  work  more  than 
preaching  develops  these  loyalties  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  It  comes  about 
through  personal  touch  which  has  in  it  sympathy,  unselfish  interest,  and  the 
ultimate  purpose  to  perfect  and  beautify  life. 

Again,  personal  work  is  essential  to  largest  co-operation.  No  man  can 
do  the  work  of  his  people ;  his  business  is  largely  to  develop  woiters.  HPe  may 
be  an  effective  evangelist,  but  his  great  evangelistic  power  must  be  manifested 
in  developing  evangelists  among  his  people.  He  may  be  a  strong  witness,  but 
his  witness  bearing  will  be  augmented  a  hundredfold  if  he  can  secure  a  hun- 
dred witnesses  who  will  bear  testimony  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

However  much  we  may  regret  it,  it  is  still  the  fact  that  the  loyaty  of 
large  numbers  of  the  people  to  the  church  itself  is  conditioned  upon  their 
loyalty  to  the  minister.  Personal  work  alone  can  secure  the  kind  of  loyalty 
which  will  enable  a  minister  to  be  a  true  leader  and  relate  his  people  effective- 
ly to  the  church  of  Christ.  Indeed,  ministerial  loyalty  itself  is  impossible 
without  personal  work,  because  this  is  a  definite  part  of  pastoral  duty.  The 
overwhelming  responsibilities  of  a  large  parish  tax  both  the  strength,  the 
ingenuity,  the  ability  and  the  time  of  the  minister  to  the  last  degree.  The 
multiplied  obligations  of  a  civic  and  social  nature  are  likely  to  encroach  too 
mujch  upon  the  time  which  should  be  given  to  personal  work.  Pastoral  vis- 
itation should  never  become  obsolete  as  a  practice.  General  and  promis- 
cuous visitation  is  not  to  be  insisted  upon.  Yet  it  is  always  rewarding  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done.  Personal  work  among  the  sick  brings  a  rich  reward 
in  cultivating  the  heart  qualities  which  increase  ministerial  influence.  When 
the  strength  is  waning  and  the  lights  are  burning  low,  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy at  the  cost  of  inconvenience  and  sacrifice  is  never  forgotten. 

Again  there  are  those,  who  because  of  age  or  other  conditions,  are  shut 
away  from  the  activities  of  life.  They  cannot  go  out  to  mingle  with  the  world 
in  its  busy  activities.  Life  interests  must  be  taken  to  them.  There  are 
also  in  every  congregation  people  who  have  recently  entered  the  community 
and  who  at  first  become  casual  attendants  of  the  church.  This  is  the  psycho- 
logical moment  when  particular  attention  which  is  not  perfunctory,  but  kindly, 
courteous,  and  purposeful,  tells  most  in  anchoring  newcomers  definitely  in 
church  life  and  work. 

The  minister  with  a  fervor  for  the  Kingdom  will  not  shirk  his  responsibil- 
ity, but  will  recognize  that  his  greatest  evangelistic  power  will  be  in  preach- 
ing sermons  to  one.  His  friendly  talks  with  business  men,  his  solicitation  for 
the  welfare  of  children  and  youith  will  all  be  greatly  rewarded.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  general  social  salvation,  about  which  so  much  is  heard  today, 
except  through  the  evangelization  of  the  units  of  society.  The  most  lasting 
and  beneficial  work  of  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  distinctly  and 
definitely  personal.  Such  work  reacts  on  head  and  heart  and  vastly  aug- 
ments pulpit  power.  ^    ^ 
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PASTORAL  AND  PERSONAL  EVANGELISM 

By  Rev.  Archibald  Hadden,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

^^^  HE  wave  of  peripatetic  and  highly-organized  and  expensive  evangelism 
£^  seems  to  have  spent  its  force,  and  we  are  brought  back  to  the  organized 
^^^  church,  with  the  pastor  as  the  key  man  and  the  head  of  the  recruiting 
station  for  Christ  and  the  church  in  the  community.  Whatever  else  he  does 
or  does  not  do,  this  is  paramount.  By  his  oflSce  and  by  his  unusual  oppor- 
tunities, he  has  the  entree  where  others  cannot  go.  The  pastor  who  neglects 
this  has  failed  to  remember  the  Master's  last  words  to  Peter  about  **  Feeding 
the  lambs  and  the  sheep." 

As  useful  means  I  have  found  the  literature  of  the  denomination,  such 
as  ''The  Congregational  Fellowship,"  published  by  the  National  Council,  a 
very  good  means  of  introduction  and  a  ** talking  point."  The  very  simple 
fonn  of  "Application  for  Church  Membership,"  and  a  leaflet  on  tiie  work 
of  the  local  church,  giving  information  that  mature  people  wish  to  know, 
help  to  lead  on  to  the  first  stepa  Training  classes  for  the  young  people  from 
the  Church  School  are  almost  indispensable,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
get  their  attention  and  time  in  these  crowded  days. 

Many  of  those  whom  I  have  secured  for  church  membership  have  waited 
for  the  personal  invitation  of  the  pastor,  often  repeated  several  times. 
Patience,  toil  and  good  fellowship  are  absolutely  essential  for  success. 

This  task  of  the  pastor,  either  accomplished  by  his  own  direct  efforts, 
or  through  the  work  of  others  whom  he  influences  or  directs,  is  a  test  of  his 
faithfulness  and  efSciency. 

«    «    « 

PASTORAL  LEADERSHIP  IN  EVANGELISM 

By  Rev,  Laurence  L.  Barber,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

\^^%  HEN  all  has  been  said,  we  find  that  there  are  always  two  sorts  of 
^jt/  evangelistic  work.  There  is  always  a  certain  casting  of  a  wide  net 
^^^  in  the  hope  that  out  of  it  some  things  of  real  value  may  come.  But 
sometimes  the  real  results  seem  of  doubtful  value.  There  is  another  method. 
It  requires  some  time  for  the  pastor  and  it  gives  a  more  certain  result.  It  is 
definite  personal  evangelistic  effort.  Perhaps  a  recent  experience  will  illus- 
trate it.  Several  months  ago  I  urged  upon  my  people  church  membership, 
and  asked  my  young  people  to  meet  me  in  a  Pastor's  Class.  Neither  group 
responded.  Then  it  seemed  wise  to  take  the  initiative.  A  list  of  about  fifty 
possible  ohurch  members  was  prepared,  and  one  by  one  I  sought  them  out. 
At  one  communion  service  nearly  forty  of  them  joined  our  church.  It  was 
the  result  of  hard  and  continuous  personal  work.  For  five  weeks  I  made 
every  other  church  interest  secondary.  I  now  am  at  work  upon  another  list, 
and  already  results  are  appearing.  How  seldom  the  Master  made  the  general 
appeal,  but  how  often  He  interviewed  and  sought  out  the  individual.  His 
followers  can  afford  to  follow  His  example.  And  in  His  spirit,  and  with 
something  of  His  love,  they  will  not  seek  in  vain. 
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THE  STEWARDSHIP  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
CONGREGATIONAL  WORLD  MOVEMENT 

By  W.  W.  Scudder,  D.D. 

^^^  B  denominations  uniting  in  the  Interehureh  World  Movement  are 

\^  conducting  a  great  campaign  for  the  enrollment  of    a    Ten    Million 

^^^  League  of  Christian  Stewards.    The  Congregational  World  Movement 

ifr  joining  heartily  in  this.     Our  share  of  this  ten  millions  would  be  about 

three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enrollments. 

Why  Are  We  Doing  This? 
Because  we  are  convinced  that  stewardship  is  a  fundamental  spiritual 
exercise  and  that  upon  it  and  upon  prayer  rest  the  great  programs  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

.      What  Are  the  Facts? 

In  1918  the  Protestant  Church  membership  of  America  gave  two  per 
cent  of  its  income  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  missions.  The  total  gift 
w«s  $260,000,000  on  an  income  of  $12,500,000,000.  If  instead  of  two  per 
cent,  they  had  given  a  tenth,  the  sum  would  have  been  $1,250,000,000,  or  a 
clean  bilUon  extra.    And  no  one  believes  it  would  have  hurt  them  a  bit. 

Furthermore,  careful  estimates  show  that  only  two  per  cent  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  members  of  America  seem  to  be  practicing  Christian  Steward- 
ship. Proportionately  this  would  mean  that,  unless  ours  is  a  record  excep- 
tionally high,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  only  16,000  of  our  800,000  Con- 
gregationalists  have  put  themselves  on  a  Stewardship  basis  in  their  giving — 
an  average  of  less  than  three  to  a  church. 

What  Must  Be  the  Result  of  Such  a  Condition? 

A  practical  denial  of  our  Christian  professions. 

A  persistent  cultivation  of  personal  selfishness. 

A  wide  spreading  of  bitter  social  troubles. 

A  breeding  of  dangerous  world  disorders. 

A  crippling  of  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Our  Program 

For  grave  reasons  like  these  all  Protestant  churches  were  asked  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Stewardship  during  the  month  of  February,  and  on  February 
22nd  to  enroll  their  members  in  the  Ten  Million  League  of  Christian  Stew- 
ards. Many  Congregational  churches  responded.  Those  who  did  not  may 
find  another  good  opportunity  on  March  2l8t,  when  we  consider  the  topic  of 
Stewardship  in  **The  Fellowship  of  Prayer*'  calendar.  It  is  a  date  which 
may  better  suit  many  who  have  felt  the  need  of  more  time  for  preparation. 
Plan  to  use  it.  Send  for  literature  and  Stewardship  cards.  Ldght  the  fire. 
Start  your  enrollment.  If  you  cannot  get  fifty  per  cent  of  your  people,  you 
can  surely  get  five  or  ten  per  cent,  which  will  be  a  great  advance.  Is  there 
anything  a  Congregational  church  can  do  that  will  more  powerfully  contrib- 
ute to  its  own  success,  to  the  welfare  of  its  members,  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  to  The  Congregational  World  Movement  than  to  have  as  large  a  share 
as  possible  in  the  Ten  Million  League  of  Christian  Stewards! 
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One  item  of  a  successful  school  administration  is  the  keeping  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  his  school  prominently  and  favorably  before  the  con- 
stituency from  whom  our  contributions  come;  that  is,  before  the  readers  of 
The  American  Missionary.  The  schools  alert  to  this  fact  will  get  a  recogni- 
tion and  many  a  contribution  which  those  who  are  careless  in  this  respect 
will  go  without,  unknown,  unhonored  and  unsung.  An  individual  school 
often  has  a  stronger  appeal  than  that  of  a  society,  and  a  school  by  name 
will  get  attention  when  those  which  fail  to  manifest  themselves  are  supposed 
to  be  aaleep  and  to  have  little  interest.  The  American  Missionary  is  the 
channel  of  this  interest  to  the  churches. 

«    «    « 

• 

When  the  war  was  on,  it  was  found  at  Camp  Upton  that  29.9  of  the 
soldiers  in  training  there  could  not  read  or  write  their  own  names.  The 
weekly  news  sheet  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  says : 

If  all  of  the  illiterates  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  marched  double 
file  forty  inches  apart,  at  the  regtdar  rate  for  U.  S.  infantry  it  would  take 
more  than  two  days,  marching  day  and  night,  for  them  to  pass  a  review- 
ing stand  at  the  State  Capitol. 

There  are  more  people  in  South  Carolina  who  cannot  read  and  write 
than  is  represented  by  the  combined  population  of  the  counties  of  Richmond, 
Bamberg,  Berkeley  Calhoun,  Cherokee,  Chesterfield,  Dillon,  Dorchester, 
Georgetown,  Marion  and  Saluda. 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  in  South  Carolina 
shows  that  in  1916,  19,878  voters  signed  the  Democratic  club  rolls  with  a 
mark : — ^white  voters. 

«    «    « 

In  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington,  attention  is 
called  to  **the  identification  of  the  Negro  with  such  radical  organizations 
as  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  outspoken  advocacy  of  the  Bolsheviki  doctrines 
among  them."  We  find  no  trace  of  this  among  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact. 

«    «.    « 

Any  government  which  has  the  right  to  make  its  citizens  bear  arms  in  its 
defense  must  by  the  same  token  have  the  power  to  protect  them.  A  nation 
which  proposes  a  democratic  program  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed people  of  the  world  should  inaugurate  the  same  program  at  home. 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC-AGRICULTURAL  -MECHANICAL 
COLLEGIATE  -THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL- 
CHURCHES 


CONCERNING  OPPORTUNITY— EQUAL.   UNEQUAL. 
AND  NONE  AT  ALL 

In  an  address  at  a  largely  attended  conference  of  the  people  of  his 
race,  the  principal  of  Tuskegee  said,  '*I  am  asking  what  I  have  always  asked 
for  my  race — no  special  privileges  or  oppoilunity  not  given  to  other  Ameri- 
can citizens — ^just  an  equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for  manhood  and  citizen- 
ship that  other  Americans  enjoy.  I  cannot  in  honor  ask  for  more.  We 
should  not  in  justice  receive  less.*'  Thus  a  representative  of  the  Negro 
race  proclaims  for  his  people  what  the  American  Missionary  Association 
has  been  teaching,  preaching  and  working  for  without  cessation  during 
sixty  years  . 

Will  the  American  Negro  ever  attain  this;  ''the  opportunity  that  other 
Americans  enjoy";  a  square  deal  in  the  struggle  for  manhood,  a  full  chance 
to  make  the  most  of  one's  self  in  whatever  calling  or  relation  in  life  irre- 
spective of  race  or  color?  ** Equal  opportunity!'*  Millions  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  They  never  have  had  or  have  seen  anything  that  may  be 
dignified  with  the  meaning  of  opportunity.  ''Other  Almericans"  have  had 
the  chance  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  save  the  relatively  few  in  the 
Southern  states  where  educational  privileges  have  been  no  part  of  their 
inheritance.  But  ignorance  has  no  opportunity.  Opportunity  comes  only 
to  those  who  are  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  sheer  struggle  for  existence,  the 
getting  food  to  sustain  life,  the  getting  clothing  enough  to  protect  the 
body  by  human  clods  with  eyes  upon  the  ground  makes  opportunity  impossible. 
Millions  of  the  Negro  people  are  so  conditioned  by  their  inheritance  of  ignor- 
ance and  by  the  limitations  of  their  existence  that  they  have  no  chance, 
and  never  will  have.  What  the  Negro  who  has  had  his  opportunity  and 
has  seized  it,  wants  for  his  needy  people,  we  have  been  sounding  out  for  half  a 
century,  namely  that  the  birth-right  of  man,  is  equality  of  opportunity. 

No  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  aflfords  this  to  the  same  degree  as 
does  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Negro  people  in  their  best  estate 
have  this  only  in  restricted  lines.  If  one  has  brains  enough  and  they  are 
active  enough,  one  has  an  equal  opportunity  with  white  men  of  like  brains 
in  many  ways  and  in  certain  directions.  But  the  fullness  of  opportunity 
in  whatever  direction  for  these  who  have  attained  so  much  has  not  yet  come. 
Discriminated  against  they  are  saying  with  Paul,  "I  count  not  myself  to 
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have  attained,  but  I  follow  after."  Some  day,  they  or  their  <;hildren  will 
arrive,  let  us  hope.  Meanwhile,  Russians  with  w;hite  skins  get  through  Ellis 
Island,  and  proceed  to  destroy — ^so  far  as  their  deviltry  is  able — the  freest 
government  in  all  the  world  with  the  most  equal  opportunities  for  at  least 
white  people  to  advance  in  worthy  life;  and  one  of  their  accursed  works  is 
the  endeavor  to  bedevil  ignorant  Negroes  to  become  altogether  such  as  them- 
selves. 

With  the  colored  race  restrictions  excepted,  those  who  know  what 
opportunity  means  and  have  wisdom  to  act  upon  their  knowledge,  can  find 
the  avenues  to  the  real  significances  of  life  in  all  directions  so  open  and  so 
free  that  Senator  Ingalls  felt  that  he  could  assert  this  without  qualification : 

''Master  of  human  destities  am  I. 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait.    •' 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk.    I  penetrate  •• .  •' 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by  ^  .     -  r 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake — if  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away!    It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death.    But  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe  , 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more." 

When,  however,  we  come  down  to  cold  solid  prose  we  know  that  oppor- 
tunity does  not  ** knock  unbidden  at  every  gate.''  Millions  "condemned 
to  failure,  penury,  and  woe"  by  reason  of  race,  color  and  inheritance, 
incapable  of  realizing  what  opportunity  means,  hear  no  knock  at  their  gates. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  a  square  deal  and  a  man's  full  chance  in 
life,  we  say  educate,  and  again  educate,  and  again  educate;  educate  for 
intelligence,  educate  for  knowledge,  educate  for  opportunity.  We  say, 
schools,  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  colleges;  all  schools  for  op- 
portunity. 

Moreover,  the  poet  was  soaring  away  from  practical  facts  when  he 
gives  one  but  a  single  chance  to  take  opportunity  by  the  forelock.  The 
examples  in  the  attainment  of  colored  youth  are  uncounted  to  whom  as  the 
heirs  of  slavery  opportunity  never  appeared,  but  who  afar  oflf  heard  of  it, 
and  were  suflfciently  wise  and  alert  to  get  out  into  some  school  where  it 
would  be  sure  to  come,  and  where  they  could  have  a  second  chance.  It 
was  at  Marengo — was  it  nott  where  the  officers  of  Napoleon's  staflf  in  great 
dismay  said,  **Sire,  the  day  is  lost  .There  is  no  hope."  '*What  time  is  it?" 
said  Napoleon."  Three  o'clock."  "Well,  this  battle  is  lost,  but  there  is 
time  enough  to  win  a  second  one,"  and  the  victory  which  is  inscribed  upon 
the  Arch  de  Triomphe  that  faces  from  its  commanding  height  the  finest 
avenue  in  the  world,  bids  all  belated  ones  if  they  have  lost  their  birth- 
Wright  opportunity,  to  make  a  great  fight  for  their  second  chance.    A.  F.  B. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY  AT  BRICKS,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


p^w^HE  industrial    work     of    the 

I        Joseph  Keasbey  Brick  School 

-*^       differs    very    greatly    from 

that  of  similar  institutions  in  that 

practically  all  of  the  necessary  work 


BRICK   SCHOOL.   BRICKS,   N.   C. 

which  is  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  institution  is  performed  by 
student  labor.  If  you  would  spend  a 
day  viewing  its  industrial  features 
you  would  begin  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  and  visit  a  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  school 
laundry,  but  since  the  destruction  of 
the  school's  dining  hall  by  fire  it  has 
served  both  as  a  dining  room  and  a 
kitchen.  Here  you  will  meet  student 
girls  who  have  arisen    at  an    early 
hour  to  prepare  breakfast    for    the 
boarding     students     and.    teachers. 
These    you    will    learn  through  in- 
quiry, attend  the    day  school,    and 
are  relieved  from  work  at  7 :00  A  .M. 
by  girls  who  remain  in  the  kitchen 
until  5:30  P.  M.,  and    who    attend 
night  school.    Tou  will  also  discover 
that  the  matron  of  the  dining  hall 
has  been  absent  from  the  school  for 
three  months  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  her  mother,  and  that  the  din- 


ing room  and  kitchen  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  student  who  per- 
forms her  task  most  creditably. 

Before  breakfast  you  would    also 
take  a  shoi-t  walk  to  the  school  bam 
and  visit  the  boys  whose  duties  are 
to  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the  horses. 
The  horses  are  to  be  used  later  in 
the  day  by  student  boys  who  do  ex- 
tensive farming  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  farm  manager  from  7 :00 
A.  M.  until  5 :30  P.  iL,  and  who  at- 
tend night  school.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  would  be  your  most  op- 
portune time  to  visit    the    manual 
training  shop,  because    the    manual 
training    teacher,    with    his    large 
classes,     which     begins     with     the 
fourth  grade  and    extends    to    the 
twelfth,  has  little  time  to  attend  to 
visitors  during  school  periods.     At 
the  shop  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  handsome     campus     settees 
which  are  being  made  by  the  class- 
es out  of  dirty,  rough  lumber,  ob- 
tained at  a  very  low  price  from  the 
county  bridge  builders  who  have  re- 
cently constructed    a    larg^e    bridge 
near  the  school.      The  lower  classes 
do  the  cleaning  and  dressing  of  the 
lumber    and    the    more    advanced 
classes  complete  the  making  of  the 
settees. 

After  school  begins  you  would  be 
interested  to  visit  the  agricultural 
classes  which  are  studying  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  agriculture,  or 
go  with  them  to  see  the  students  do 
practical  work  in  their  Spring  gar- 
den. If  you  should  ask  concerning 
the  disposal  of  the  garden  products 
you  would  learn  that  during  the 
past  Summer  the  school  dining  room 
was  furnished  with  nearly  all  of  its 
vegetables  from,  the  garden  planted 
by  the  classes. 
The  sewing  department  would  then 
be  the  next  place  of  interest  as  it 
is  just  in  front  of  the  agriculture 
class-room  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Administration  Building.  The  sew- 
ing room  is  a  well    lighted    room. 
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There  you  will  see  the  girls  sewing 
on  various  grades  of  work  according 
to  their  stage  of  development  along 
that  line.  The  teacher  of  the  depart- 
ment instructs  the  girls  to  make  their 
own  clothes  and  through  the  studentJi 
the  teachers  of  the  school  and  others 
in  the  community  are  being  served 
by  this  department.  You  will  not 
find  a  more  cheerful  class  room  any- 
wherCj  neither  will  you  find  work 
more  interesting,  but  the  sewing 
teacher  apologizes  because  she  has 
so  few  chairs  and  so  many  students; 
some  classes  having  as  many 
as  thirty  girls.  The  sewing  classes 
begin  with  the  fourth  grade,  and  ex- 
tend through  the  twelfth  grade.  Sew- 
ing class  periods  alternate  with  the 
Domestic  Science  periods. 

The  Domestic  Science  class  room 
is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  leading  dowTi  from  the  sew- 
ing room,  and  most  naturally  you 
would  stop  there  since  it  is  near 
lunch  time,  and  you  see  the  day 
students  who  in  many  cases  walk  six 
miles  daily  to  and  from  school,  wait- 
ing to  get  a  lunch — a  sandwich  of 
some  kind,  and  something  sweet 
which  the  cooking  classes  have  pre- 
pared. Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
have  a  piece  of  raisin  ginger-bread 
yourself  t  I  know  that  you  would  be 
most  interested  to  see  some  of  the 
equipment  which  was  added  recent- 
ly to  help  accomodate  the  large 
classes.  The  girls  of  the  eighth  grade 
painted  the  old  tables  and  old  wash 
stands  white,  which  now  hold  new 
utensils.  The  new  utensils  were 
bought  recently  with  money  which 
was  received  from  the  sale  of  lunch- 
es. 


After  dinner  you  anticipate  an 
afternoon  with  the  academic  classes, 
but  some  interested  person  will  ask, 
"Have  you  visited  the  laundry?" 
and  you  will  probably  reply,  **Ye8, 
I  ate  a  delicious  breakfast  there 
this  morning;''  iov  the  laundry 
is  used  as  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen  and  you  saw  no  signs  of 
laundry  work  near  that  building  ex- 
cept the  white  clothes  at  the  side.  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  gladly  have 
assistance  in  your  search  for  the 
laundry,  because  a  stranger  enter- 
ing Benedict  Hall,  the  girls*  dormi- 
toiy,  would  hardly  believe  that  a 
temporary  laundry  is  installed  in  its 
basement.  However,  there  you  will 
sit  for  hours  just  to  see  for  yourself 
how  clothes  which  sent  to  this 
place  with  its  plain  damp  dirt  floor 
and  lack  of  facilities  for  boiling, 
leave  looking  as  clean  as  they  do. 
Most  of  the  laundry  work  is  done  by 
girls  who  work  from  7. -00  A.  M.  to 
5:30  P.  M.,  and  who  attend  night 
school.  The  remainder  is  done  by  day 
school  boarding  students  who  work 
from  one  to  three  hours  every  day  to 
help  support  themselves  while  in 
school.  As  you  climb  the  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  dim  basement  laundry 
you  will  hear  the  ringing  of  the  5 :30 
bell  which  ends  the  industrial  work 
of  most  of  the  students  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  day  has  been  a  full  and 
busy  one,  and  you  will  go  away  to 
think  about  the  things  which  you  have 
seen.  You  will,  I  am  sure  fully 
realize  that  the  Joseph  Keasby 
Brick  School  is  doing  much  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  its  student 
body  through  its  industrial  features. 


''The  only  hope  of  the  mass  is  the  development  of  able  individuals. 
Withdraw  ten  thousand  best  minds  from  any  country,  and  you  would  atrophy 
the  nation/' 
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Trinity  School  ^q  are  back  again  in 
MIml!h.  '  Athens  the  center  of 
Aiiyn,  '  learning  in  northern 
Principal  Alabama  in  this  new 
day  even  as  Athens  was  the  centre  of 
learning  of  the  old  days  in  Greece. 
What  a  priceless  privilege  it  is  to 
have  a  part  in  such  an  important 
work!  If  any  teacher  in  these 
United  States  is  dissatisfied  with  her 
salary  and  feels  that  she  is  demeaned 
by  working  for  so  much  less  than 
she  is  worth,  let  me  recommend  to  her 
a  position  in  a  missionary  school 
(where  there  are  unfortunately  al- 
ways vacancies)  where  she  will  find  a 
wealth  of  satisfaction  which  makes 
money  an  insignificant  part  of  the  re- 
muneration for  service. 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  the 
sculptor  who  carved  a  beautiful  angel 
from  the  marble  and  when  asked 
how  he  could  create  such  an  exquisite 
thing  replied  that  the  angel  was  al- 
ready in  the  rock  and  he  had  merely 
releied  it.  That  is  the  story  of  our 
work.  There  is  an  angel  in  every  one 
o£  our  boys  and  girls;  we  have  seen 
it  with  the  sculptor's  vision  and  it  is 
with  exceeding  great  joy  that  we  hack 
away  day  after  day  at  the  stony  pris- 
on of  sin  and  ignorance  and  watoh  the 
lines  of  beauty  appear  one  by  one  un- 
til a  lovely  dharacter  steps  forth,  or 
a  remarkable  intellect. 

Moreover,  "whatsoever  ye  have 
done  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
Ood  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  his 
child  and  we  are  helping  to  set  'him 
free  from  the  burden  of  evil  and 
wretchedness  which  must  oppress  his 
aouL    They  are  his     children,     the 


heirs  of  all  the  ages,  whom  we  are 
striving  to  bring  into  their  inheri- 
tance. Now  more  than  ever  before 
do  they  need  us,  for  as  adolescence  is 
a  more  dangerous  period  than  infancy 
in  the  life  of  the  child,  so  the  present 
period  in  the  life  of  the  Negro  race 
is  more  critical  than  any  it  has  yet 
lived  through.  The  Negro  is  feeling 
his  strength,  he  is  learning  to  **know 
his  place''  as  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  world  and 
he  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  is 
time  the  Caucasian  should  prove  his 
boasted  superiority  of  intellect  and 
power  by  instructing  and  protecting 
his  weaker  brother  instead  of  show- 
ing his  fear  of  this  same  ^'inferior" 
brother  by  trying  to  kill  him  off.  It 
is  time  for  the  Negro  race  to  be  ac- 
corded its  right  in  respect  to  **race 
integrity"  and  ** purity  of  blood."  It 
is  no  secret  that  practically  all  white 
faced  Negroes  are  descendants  of 
white  fathers  in  spite  of  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  press  about  the  brutality 
:.f  Negro  men.  It  is  high  time  our  Ne- 
gro girls  were  protected  from  assaults 
of  which  the  press  is  silent  but  which 
are  too  well  known  by  our  missionary 
teachers,  who  often  have  to  send  the 
girls  home  from  school  under  guard 
for  fear  of  indignities  by  their  **  lily- 
white"  Caucasian  neighbors. 

Dear  Friends,  let  me  beg  you  not 
only  to  continue  your  gifts  to  this 
wonderfully  productive  A.  M.  A. 
work,  but  to  pray  more  ardently  for 
the  broadening  of  mind  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  that  shall  see  the  great' 
possibilities  in  these  other  promising 
races.  Give  of  your  sympathy,  your 
staunch   unfailing  faith,  your  time, 
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j'our  intellect  to  change  the  unjufit, 
the  shockmg  conditions  of  unchristian 
tyranny  over  the  Negro  which  exist 
in  our  beloved  America.  Color  is  but 
skin  deep,  but  sterling  qualities  of 
loyalty,  faithfuless,  affection,  religious 
fervor,  and  untiring  industry  are  the 
deep  roots  of  character. 
«  «  « 
Lincoln  Normal  Ijast  year  was  a  good 

MiMt^M  E***  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  many 
Phillips',  ways,  and  our  school  is 

Principal  growing   not    only    in 

numbers  but  in  the  quality  of  stu- 
dents. There  was  a  decided  growth 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  mental  life  and  character  of  our 
pupils.  In  our  upper  grade  there 
was  a  desire  for  truth,  honest  deal- 
ing, and  more  honor  and  principle 
were  shown  in  the  daily  lives  of  our 
studenta  This  change  was  most 
gratifying  to  those  who  had  worked 
long  and  hard  for  this  uplift.  Our 
older  students  are  becoming  real  help- 
ers to  the  teaching  force,  and  are  as- 
suming supervision  of  marching  lines, 
playground,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
training  themselves  for  the  work 
awaiting  them  in  their  home  schools. 

We  were  obliged  to  shut  out  so 
many  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  last 
year  for  lack  of  room,  that  we  decid- 
ed to  add  two  more  rooms  to  Van 
Wagenen  Hall.  This  work  is  about 
finished  and  we  will  have  room  now  for 
all  who  wish  to  come. 

The  student  teachers  will  have 
these  extra  elementary  classes  for 
practice  training  under  the  teacher 
of  Pedagogy.  A  class  of  ten  fine 
young  men  and  women  will  take  this 
course  and  prepare  themselves  for 
teachers.  We  have  wanted  to  develop 
this  department  for  years  but  did  not 
have  the  room  or  teacher,  now,  we 
shall  have  both. 

This  addition  has  cost  $2000.  I 
have  $1500  provided  for  and  am  now 
trying  to  raise  the  other  $500.  You 
have  been  so  generous  and  kind  to 
our  dear  work  in  the  past,  may  I  not 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  your  help 
and  interest!     If  you  will  send  us 


barrels  of  old  clothing  which  I  can  sell 
for  a  small  sum  we  can  make  the 
money  in  that  way.  We  have  missed 
the  many  good  barrels  that  used  to 
come  to  us,  but  we  knew  the  poor  and 
needy  across  the  sea  needed  clothing 
more  perhaps  than  our  colored  people 
down  South,  so  we  have  waited  for 
our  time  to  come  and  now  I  hope  our 
need  will  be  met. 

Every  room  in  our  Girls'  Dormitory 
is  taken  for  this  year,  and  t  am  now 
turning  away  fine,  promising  girls 
who  are  longing  to  get  a  place  in 
school.  The  cotton  crop  is  cut  short 
on  account  of  the  weevU,  and  com  is 
poor  in  many  places  because  of  the 
continual  rain  in  June  and  July 
which  prevented  cultivation,  so  we 
will  not  have  as  much  money  in  cir- 
culation among  our  students,  as  we 
did  last  year  and  we  must  ask  our 
friends  to  help  us. 

One  girl  writes,  '*I  hasn't  any 
folks  to  help  me  and  I  hasn't  any- 
thing but  my  own  self  and  I  is  will- 
ing to  use  these  two  hands  and  two 
feet  for  Lincoln  Normal  if  you  gives 
me  a  chance.*' 

A  mother  writes:  **I  hears  Lincoln 
Normal  is  the  best  school  in  Alabama 
and  I  wants  my  daughter  to  go  there 
and  make  something  of  herself.  They 
says  you  turn  out  good  men  and  wo- 
men from  that  school,  that  does  some* 
thin'  when  they  gets  out.  My  girl 
will  work,  and  work  hard.  Please  try 
her." 

When  I  tell  you  that  our  school 
girls  do  all  the  cooking  for  teachers 
and  students  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  with  their  classes,  you  will 
know  that  some  of  them  do  work 
hard. 

«    «    « 
Saluda  Semin-  Greetings  from  Saluda. 
&»Tf»m.  -Th«  new  buildings  are 
Frank  B.  ^^  longer   a   dream — a 

Stevens  hope — ^but   a    splendid 

reality.  Be  glad  and  rejoice  with  us. 
We  have  now  a  beautiful,  substantial 
school  building  and  a  boy's  dormi- 
tory both  built  on  the  most  approved 
modern  plans.    To  realize  what  this 
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means  to  us  here  you  have  only  to 
visualize  the  old  building  that  served 
as  dass  rooms  and  hoys'  sleeping 
quarters  which  these  new  buildings 
have  replaced. 

When  school  opened  in  the  new 
building  one  bright  faced  boy  who 
has  come  up  throu^  the  grades  into 
the  high  sdiool  (giving  more  or  less 
trouble  as  he  ascended)  looked  around 
the  larger  light,  well  proportioned 
room  and  said,  ''It  seems  like  it  will 
be  easy  to  be  good  here.'*  The  teach- 
er wiljiin  hearing,  said  she  had  just 
been  thinking,  ''It  will  be  easy  to 
teach  here." 

Each  department,  each  ofiScer,  and 
teacher  has  peculiar  problems  to  work 
out.  As  girls'  preceptress,  matron 
and  wife  of  the  Principal,  mine  are 
very  pressing  and  very  practical.  In 
my  left  hand,  (as  it  were)  I  hold  the 
small  amount  paid  by  students  for 
board,  in  my  right  I  hold  the  bills 
*'from  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
candle  stick  mi^er,"  and  alas  my 
right  hand  carries  a  far  heavier  bur- 
den than  my  left.  This  is  as  it  must 
be  for  missionary  school  board  money 
may  not  aspire  to  hob  nob  with  H.  C. 
L.  To  give  these  growing  bodies 
plenty  of  good  nourishing  food  and 
not  "rob  Peter"  in  so  doing  causes 
me  much  thought  and  worry.  My 
greatest  privil^e  and  joy  as  I  see  it 
is  to  help  create  a  happy,  homelike 
atmosphere.  An  atmosphere  that 
will  niake  possible  the  development  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  soul 
in  our  girls  that  they  may  catch  and 
hoLd  an  ideal  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  service. 

I  ask  your  most  earnest  prayers 
and  sympathetic  thought  that  they 
may  somehow  carry  the  message 
back  to  their  bare  mountain  farm 
homes  and  barer  mill  villages,  that 
th^  and  their  patient,  tired  mothers 
and  sisters  may  indeed  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly." 

The  things  we  work  and  pray  for 
keep  coming.  The  village  of  Saluda 
has  just  celebrated  her  first  Commu- 
nity Fair.  It  was  a  decided  success 
And  we  think  a  forerunner  of  better 


things;  out  of  it  we  confidently  expect 
an  increased  interest  in  better  farm- 
ing and  live  stock  methods,  canning 
clubs,  poultry  raising  and  even  the 
eilucation  of  the  children,  and  better 
than  all  these  good  things,  an  increase 
in  that  friendly,  neighborly  spirit  that 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  such  a 
get-to-gethemess.  We  of  the  Semin- 
ary throw  open  our  beautiful  new 
school  building,  the  busy  Principal 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  Fair  Aaao- 
ciation  and  teachers  and  students 
worked  hard  with  a  few  of  our  more 
progressive  citizens  to  make  the  fair 
the  success  that  it  was.  We  feel  am- 
ply repaid  and  expect  to  make  it  a 
bigger  and  better  one  next  Septem- 
ber. 

County  Court  has  just  convened. 
Federal  Officers  have  been  busy  lo- 
cating "stills"  within  a  short  radius 
of  the  Seminary,  many  arrests  and 
some  convictions  have  been  made. 
What  of  the  moonshiners!  We  know 
little  of  them ;  they  stalk  by  but  their 
wives  "pore  peetiful  creetures*'  as 
one  of  their  neighbor  women  (herself 
the  wife  of  a  respected  citizen)  call- 
ed them,  they  come  to  the  salesroom 
and  to  our  door  to  trade,  on  their 
faces  almost  invariably  is  a  furtive 
look  of  fear  and  suspicion,  almost 
without  exception  they  carry  babies 
in  their  arms  and  children  hang  shy- 
ly to  their  skirts.  In  these  duldren 
lies  the  hope  of  the  mountains  and 
for  them  brighter  days  are  coming. 

The  Seminary  is  for  such  as  these 
though  they  never  enter  her  doors. 
The  Seminary  reaches  out  and 
touches  them  in  their  own  mountain 
strongholds  for  the  majority  of  our 
graduates  and  older  students  go  back 
as  teachers  to  their  home  and  neigh- 
boring communities  carrying  the 
message  that  means  always  more 
abundant  life  and  the  casting  out  of 
fear. 

We  have  a  new  student  who  is  here 
because  her  teaacher  that  she  loved 
and  trusted  was  a  Seminary  graduate. 
She  is  the  child  of  an  aged  father 
and  sickly  mother  who  are  eking  out 
a  mere  existence  on  a  hill-side  IfMmi, 
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She  knows  little  of  the  ways  of  peo- 
ple. I  am  teaching  her  to  sweep  with 
a  store  broom,  she  had  never  used 
one ;  her  dresses  are  fashioned  mainly 
from  dyed  flour  and  sugar  sacks,  she 
has  little  money  but  is  so  eager  to 
learn,  her  face  is  set  so  courageously 
to  the  east  that  we  feel  that  she  will 
make  good  and  in  turn  carry  '^the 
message"  to  others. 

Another  girl  that  we  feel  has  come 
to  us  just  in  time  is  a  little  scrap  of 
humanity,  rescued  from  the  cotton 
mills.  She  is  an  orphan  whose  sole 
support  is  an  older  sister  who  works 
in  the  cotton  mill  (does  night  duty 
so  she  can  do  something  for  the  two 
younger  children  also  dependent  up- 
on her.  When  she  brought  L.,  who 
is  fourteen,  here,  she  said,  "make 
her  learn  everything,  I  ain't  done 
much,  I  had  to  leave  school  afore  ma 
died  but  I  want  L.  to  have  her  chance. ' 
L.  is  here,  rather  shy  and  very  curi- 
ous watching  everybody  and  every- 
thing; the  second  day  of  her  stay  she 
looked  up  into  my  face,  and  said  in 
a  wondering  half  questioning  tone, 
'*Nary  girl  here  uses  snuff." 

Another  girl  has  just  come  today 
from  Melrose  Mountain,  her  father 
was  one  of  the  **flu"  victims  last  win- 
ter. This  child  is  the  eldest  of  seven 
children,  one  an  infant  but  a  few 
months  old.  They  are  very  poor, 
wretchedly  poor,  no  hope,  no  ambi- 
tion apparently,  the  mother  sits  with 
folded  hands  and  tells  you  in  a  life- 
less voice  that  she  is  afraid  she  is  go- 
ing to  be  too  lonesome  without 
"Doric,"  she  knows  it  would  be  a 
grand  thing  for  her  to  be  at  the  Sem- 
inary and  she  will  see  if  she  can  spare 
her.  She  thinks  seriously  of  moving 
to  a  mill  town  and  herself  and  this 
child  and  the  next  oldest  working  in 
the  mills.  There  are  plenty  to  advise 
her  to  do  it  and  she  may  yet,  in  the 
meantime,  Dora  is  here,  a  new  ar- 
rival, a  little  homesick  and  lonely, 
everything  is  so  big  and  strange  to 
her  who  has  never  been  away  from 
mother  and  the  other  children.  We 
hope  to  tide  her  over  the  first  week  of 
homesickness,  it  will  mean  so  much 


to  her. 

It  is  for  these  and  such  as  these 
that  we  ask  your  continued  support, 
your  gifts,  your  ^rmpathy,  your  ear- 
nest prayers  for  them  and  for  us,  that 
we  may  not  falter  or  grow  weary,  we 
may  hold  high  our  standard,  that  we 
may  strive  for  a  closer  touch  with 
those  we  would  serve. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Santee  Noi^     The  first  week  of  Sep- 
S?!'.  ^•u^r*'*  Member  brought  to    us 

Mitt    LOIt    V*  .1         J      J    T    J* 

Leach,  Teacher  several  hundred  Indian 
people  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  churches  for 
their  annual  church  conference.  It 
was  over  fifteen  years  since  the  con- 
ference had  met  here.  The  former 
students  of  the  school,  and  most  of 
those  attending  had  been  students 
here,  had  been  looking  forward  with 
much  eagerness  to  coming  to  their 
Alma  Mater  for  this  meeting.  So 
many  of  them  had  first  learned  of  the 
Christian  life  while  here  and  many 
now  have  children  and  grandchildren 
so  there  were  many  reasons  why  this 
coming  together  was  a  notable  event 
in  their  lives.  The  time  between 
meetings  was  all  too  short  for  recall- 
ing memories  of  school  days.  Several 
were  here  who  had  been  here  in  school 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago,  not 
having  visited  since,  they  saw  won- 
derful changes.  The  meetings  must 
have  been  very  helpful  and  inspiring 
to  the  Indian  people  as  they  were  ta 
the  fifty  white  people,  missionaries 
and  visitors.  Those  who  attend  the 
conferences  every  year  say  it  was  the^ 
best  conference  they  have  had  for 
years.  Through  all  the  meetings,  in. 
the  talks  and  plans  for  their  work^ 
was  a  deep  and  sincere  religious, 
spirit. 

Some  of  our  Indian  young  men 
have  just  returned  from  over  seas 
service.  One  of  these,  the  son  of  our 
native  pastor,  has  returned  with  the 
determination  to  finish  his  college 
counse;  he  had  taken  a  year  and  a 
half  at  Dartmouth  College  when  he 
was  drafted  but  because  of  the  ex- 
pense could  not  return  there.    People 
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during  the  C!onference  learned  of  this  year  before  hand  collectors  have  gone 

and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  go  to  around  weekly  collecting  from    each 

Oberlin  College  where  we  hope  he  will  member  what  he  or  she  had  pledged, 

be  able  to  stay  until  he  finishes.   His  with  this  sum  they  bought  flour,  su- 

desire  is  to  take  up  Christian  work  gar,  fat  for  frying  bread,  baking  pow- 

among  his  people.  der,  tea,  coflfee  and  bacon,  and  bread. 

One  impressive  feature  of  the  Con-  These  were  issued  daily,  the  amount  in 
f erence  was  morning  prayers.  Each  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  family, 
camp  family  had  prayers  in  their  tent  to  each  tent.  The  woman  had  raised 
or  just  outside,  in  the  quiet  of  the  many  chickens  and  served  two  chick- 
early  morning  one  could  hear  the  en  dinners  to  the  six  hundred  visitors 
singing  first  from  one  tent  and  then  besides  giving  them  some  for  their 
another,  soon  all  were  lifting  up  their  own  me^s  in  their  tents  at  other 
voices  in  their  morning  hymn  of  praise  times.  They  furnished  all  wdth  fresh 
and  worship.  beef  or  pork  each  day,  also  potatoes. 

The  entertaining  of  the  six    hun-  The  getting  of  meals  seemed  to  be 

dred  or  more  visitors  was  quite  an  accomplished  quickly  and  easily  by 

undertaking  especially  for  our  small  the  Indian  women  and  did  not  often 

church.    The  entertaining  church  fur-  keep  them  from  attending  the  meet- 

nishes  all  the  staple  groceries.    For  «  iugs. 


OBITUARIES 


Miss  Jennie  A.  Robinson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Music,  at  Pisk 
University,  died  suddenly  in  her  room  on  the  campus  November  22,  1919. 

Miss  Bobinson,  for  thirty-two  years  the  head  of  the  department,  was 
not  only  an  unusual  teacher  of  music  with  the  highest  standards  and  the 
noblest  ideas  who  had  sent  out  nearly  sixty  graduates  from  an  eight  years' 
course  of  music,  many  of  whom  achieved  marked  recognition  but  was  also 
in  beautiful  Christian  character  an  example  to  teachers  and  students  alike 
of  an  earnest  and  consecrated  gentlewoman.  Her  memory  will  be  long  and 
gratefully  cherished. 

«    «    « 

The  tidings  have  just  come  that  in  the  same  month,  November  8,  Dean 
Emeritus,  Herbert  H.  Wright,  passed  away  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  Professor  Wright 
was  on  the  teaching  faculty  of  Fisk  University  for  many  years.  As  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  leader  of  the  Mozart  Society,  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Administration,  he  gave  the 
work  the  best  part  of  his  life.  The  part  that  his  personality,  ability  and 
faith  which  went  into  history  of  Pisk,  and  into  the  life  of  the  student  year 
after  year  was  very  great.  Dean  Wright  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege of  the  class  of  1883.  He  will  be  remembered  not  only  as  a  teacher  of 
unusual  ability,  but  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  friends  of  the  people 
whose  interest  he  served. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtasunr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  January  and 
for  the  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  January  31st. 
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212.61 
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Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects: 
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B. 
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1,387.81 

99.00 
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6,679.26 
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19.845.00 

9,870.65 
19,845.00 

Ine. 
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802.61 

49.62 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOUR  MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Imamm 

l,.e^ 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations   . . . 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

$99,929.36 
9.870.66 

183.660.13 
19.845.00 

83,720.77 
9,974.44 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FOUR  MONTHS  TO 
JANUARY  31. 

109.799  92 

153.495.13 

43,695.21 

FORM   OP   A   BEQUEST 

"I  Rive  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Mlsslocary 

AsFOciatlon.  inccrporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of   the   State  of  New   YOik."   The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gifts  plan;   the  Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  deplfi^ate4  perPPDi    For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  AssooK- 
tton. 
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Bock  Springs,  Wyoming,  reports  a  junior  church  membership  of  forty. 
Services  are  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  an  average  of  upward  of 
twenty-five  in  attendance. 

«    «    « 

That  increase  of  salaries  is  necessary  all  along  the  line  is  proved  again 
and  again  as  news  comes  from  various  parts  of  the  field.  Our  churches 
simply  must  pay  more  money  or  many  faithful  ministers  will  be  forced  to 
undertake  other  work. 

«    «    « 

Bev.  H.  W.  Jamison,  of  Newell,  South  Dakota,  reports  a  municipal  Christ- 
mas tree  and  treat  for  the  whole  town  thia  year.  The  place  was  districted  and 
five  Santas  went  out  in  various  directions,  visiting  every  house  in  town.  Out 
of  town  members  were  remiembered  at  an  outdoor  tree  at  six  o'clock. 

«    «    « 

Three  woman— Mrs.  Esch  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota ;  Miss  Dickinson  of 
Glasgow,  Montana,  and  Miss  Palmer  of  Medina,  North  Dakota — have  articles 
in  this  number  of  the  magazine.  We  welcome  the  particular  view  of  home 
missions  that  these  women,  performing  valuable  service  in  various  lines,  can 
give. 

«    «    « 

In  the  midst  of  the  Lenten  Season,  let  us  give  ourselves  to  the  Master 
and  His  service  in  renewed  devotion.  **The  Fellowship  of  Prayer"  leads  us 
daily  to  think  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  Our  World 
Movement  will  avail  little  if  it  aims  only  at  the  external.  It  will  avail  might- 
ily if  it  is  built  upon  the  firm  foundaton. 

«    «    « 

**Why  are  there  so  many  Finnish  people  who  do  not  go  to  church  f  is 
frequenlty  asked.  The  answer  is  verv  simple.  There  are  not  enough  churches 
for  them  to  go  to  and  comparatively  few  able  pastors  to  minister  to  them. 
Where  there  is  a  church  they  can  attend  and  a  pastor  to  look  after  them,  they 
are  enthusiastic  about  religious  services. 

«    «    « 

One  of  our  missionary  pastors  recently  was  able  to  bring  the  comfort  of 
the  Oospel  to  a  godless  home  where  a  little  child  had  died.  Shortly  afterward 
tbe  children  b^an  coming  to  Sunday  School.  Not  long  ago,  with  the  ther- 
mometer thirteen  degrees  below  zero,  the  pastor  writes,  three  little  tots  came 
walking  ^  that  long  weary  mile  to  Sunday  School  and  back  again. 
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Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey.  A  recent  most  interesting  service  was  held 
at  this  church  when,  aiiiid  universal  rejoicing^  Superintendent  Carroll  burned 
both  first  and  second  mortgages  which  had  been  hampering  the  life  of  the 
church.  The  flames  ascended  while  the  congregation  sang  **  Praise  Grod  Prom 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow."  The  church  now  looks  forward  to  securing  a 
parsonage,  which  will  still  further  put  the  organization  on  its  feet. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  of  Colorado  Springs,  reports  six  services  a  Sunday, 
as  he  supplies  the  church  at  Fountain  fourteen  miles  away.  Because  a  recent 
train  was  six  hours  late,  he  started  to  walk  the  distance,  believing,  as  he  said, 
that  God  helps  them  who  at  least  try  to  help  themselves.  A  mile  and  a  half 
out  an  automobile  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  his  desired  haven  on 
time.  A  troublesome  church  debt  of  many  years'  standing  has  recently  been 
entirely  paid. 

«    «    « 

The  Congregational  World  Movement,  which  is  now  getting  into  full 
swing,  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  When  the  Council  at  Grand  Rapids 
laid  this  obligation  upon  the  churches  the  goal  to  many  of  our  people  seemed 
too  large.  When  we  realize  the  various  crises  we  are  facing,  we  are  thankful 
that  the  Council  took  matters  into  their  owin  hands.  The  very  existence  of 
our  home  missionary  work  in  many  parts  of  the  land  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  Movement. 

«    ^    « 

The  following  searching  question  comes  from  a  layman,  addt'essed  to  a 
minister:  **Are  you  passing  to  and  fro  across  the  land,  filling  dull  souls 
with  faith  and  longing  for  better  things  f  Our  poor  old  earth  has  had  so 
many  rude  shocks,  and  to  so  many  the  future  seems  so  somber,  that  the  mortal 
who  can  and  does  lift  the  curtain  of  doubt  and  aWaken  hope  and  courage  by 
faith  in  the  unseen  is  a  blessed  and  welcome  messenger."  It  is  a  high  stand- 
ard.   Can  our  missionaries  reach  it? 

^    ^    ^ 

The  first  home  missionary  automobile  put  in  commission  has  just  been 
sold  for  $200.  There  is  little  left  of  it  but  the  engine.  The  car  has  been 
at  work  in  the  Redvale-Paradox  field  in  Colorado  and  has  been  of  inestimable 
service.  In  November,  1915,  Rev.  James  F.  Walker  and  Superintendent 
Prank  L.  Moore,  now  Secretary  of  Missions,  drove  the  car  from  Denver,  five 
hundred  miles  across  the  ranges  through  the  winter  snows  and  started  it  on 
its  joumeyings.  Since  that  time,  twenty-seven  cars  have  been  obtained  and  are 
now  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Dakotas  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Many  of  these  cars  have  been  given 
by  individuals;  others  by  churches  or  Woman's  Missionary  Unions.  We  have 
urgent  calls  for  double  the  number  and  would  gladly  welcome  the  gift  of  a 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  price  of  a  machine.  Many  of  our  Superintendents  and 
general  missionaries  would  find  their  labors  lightened  if  they  had  the  help  of 
a  car.  Just  now  there  comes  a  call  from  Superintendent  Waldron,  of  Florida, 
who  could  make  most  efficient  use  of  a  machine  on  the  splendid  roads  in  that 
state.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Waynoka,  Oklahoma,  is  developing  a  large  work  along 
a  line  of  new  railway  and  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  machine.  An  automobile 
doubles  the  efficiency  of  a  man.  When  we  are  so  short  of  ministers,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  car  is  an  economy.    Who  will  be  the  next  to  help  t 
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THE  STORY  OF  VINITA,  OKLAHOMA 

By  Superintendent  A.  E.  Bicker 


THERE  is  a  story  of  early  Con- 
gregationalism in  Oklahoma 
practically  unknown  to  Okla- 
homa Congregationalists,  a  story 
which  outside  the  state  is  as  strange 
as  a  fairy  tale  and  as  unsubstantial 
as  a  dream.  You  may  study  Okla- 
homa in  the  Year-Boo^  from  the  be- 
ginning and  discover  no  trace  of  its 
existence,  for  in  the  early  days  Okla- 
homa was  the  Indip,n  Territory;  and 
if  curiosity 
prompts  the  quest 
you  may  turn  up 
the  name  in  the 
earlier  Year-Books 
and  find  a  list  of 
churches  that  have 
long  since  disap- 
peared. In  those 
days  real  pioneers 
filled  months  and 
years  with  earnest 
religious  minis- 
tries, but  they 
have  passed  to 
their  reward  and 
we  have  forgotten. 
For  example,  the 
Year  -  Book  for 
1887  reports  three 
Congre  g  a  tional 
churches  in  Mc- 
Alester,  and  a 
footnote  states 

that  Rev.  George 
H.  Brow^i,  a  mis- 
sionary located  there,  had  in  the 
year  organized  about  a  score  of  Sun- 
day Schools  and  that  twelve  or  four- 
teen log  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed for  their  use.  How  the  im- 
agination kindles  as  you  think  of 
those  early  aggressive  activities,  and 
what  appeals  they  voice  for  under- 
standing and  co-operation  1  If  some 
one  having  access  to  the  records  were 
to  dig  up  the  story  of  our  missions  in 
the  Indian  Territory  during  the  mid- 
dle years  of  the  last  century,  a  tale 
of  faithful  and  fruitful  educational 


REV.  J.  W.  SCROGGS^FIRST  PASTOR 
AT  VINITA 


and  evangelistic  work  might  be 
brought  to  light  well  worth  the  toil 
— a  tale  of  struggle  and  hazard,  full 
of  incident  and  achievement,  human, 
vital,  compelling.  And  yet  today  the 
very  name  of  McAlester  has  disap- 
peared from  our  Year-Book. 

Fortunately,  however,  one  of  those 
earlier  churches  survives.  The  real- 
ity of  its  presence  among  the  living 
was  emphasized  recently  by  the 
observance  of  the 
fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  organi- 
zation. It  is  our 
church  at  Vinita. 
Upon  the  little 
company  that  en- 
joyed the  birthday- 
celebration  the  vi- 
tality of  its  or- 
ganization and  the 
assertiveness  of  its 
energies  were  suf- 
ficiently impressed. 
The  First  Pastor 
at  Vinita 

The  young  man 
who  came  to  the 
principalship  of 
Worcester  Acad- 
emy at  Vinita,  in 
May,  1879,  though 
as  years  count  no 
longer  young,  is 
still  decidedly  ac- 
tive and  vitally  in- 
fluential in  Oklahoma  affairs.  This 
man  is  Rev.  J.  W.  Scroggs,  D.D.  At 
present  he  is  the  head  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  He  is  scholarly,  eflBcient, 
energetic,  known,  honored  and 
loved  everywhere  in  the  state,  for  he 
is  kindly  and  fraternal  in  spirit,  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  every  edu- 
cational, ethical  and  spiritual  inter- 
est of  the  ''Sooner  State.'*  Especi- 
ally is  he  concerned  for  the  cause  of 
rural  uplift,  and  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstands that  the  free,  progressive 
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community  church,  with  primary 
emphasis  on  a  program  of  service, 
must  be  the  mother  agency  inspiring, 
directing  and  giving  confidence  and 
persistency  to  the  whole.  ^  Dr. 
Scroggs  has  had  a  great  career.*  For 
two  decades  or  more  a  teacher  in 
frontier  academies,  the  first  Wor- 
cester at  Vinita,  then  Rogers  in 
Arkansas,  serving  also  as  preacher 
and  pastor  as  need  arose,  he  sent  out 
a  goodly  company  of  young  men  and 
women  trained  in  his  classes,  actuat- 
ed by  his  example,  kindled  by  his 
spirit,  to  assert  their  in- 
fluence as  leaders  in  the 
formative  years  of  those 
rapidly-growing  regicms  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
And  the  spirit  of  his  work 
at  Vinita,  the  singular  de- 
votion, energy  and  ability 
with  which  he  laid  spirit- 
ual foundation  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  his 
whole  noble  life. 

He  came  in  the  later 
seventies.  Conditions  were 
new  and  crude  in  the 
tiny  front-line  village. 
One  picture  he  sets  before 
us  reveals  conditions.  In 
the  soft  alluvial  soil,  with 
no  paving  and  few  side- 
walks, the  mud  was  deep. 
A  lady,  well-dressed,  car- 
rying several  bundles, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  on 
one  foot,  the  other  poised  in  the  air, 
while  she  frantically  struggled  to  re- 
cover the  rubber  that  had  been  lost 
in  the  mud.    The  picture  talks. 

But  Dr.  Scroggs  found  a  small 
group  of  devout  Christians  worship- 
ping wherever  shelter  could  be  se- 
cured, and  he  promptly  -responded, 
to  their  appeal  for  help.  Teaching 
in  the  little  Union  Sunday  School, 
preaching  to  the  congregations  on 
Sabbath  days,  he  soon  took  his  place 
as  leader  in  the  task  of  building  the 
first  .humble  meeting-house.  There 
was  no  architect  for  uncounted  miles 


about,  and  Dr.  Scroggs  went  to  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  the  only  available 
authority,  thence  deriving  enough 
instruction  to  enable  him  to  draw 
the  plans  and  build  a  sanctuary  far 
more  correct  and  pleasing  architectu- 
rally than  many  professional  build- 
ers have  produced.  Nor  is  the  verb 
**to  build"  to  be  taken  figuratively. 
With  his  own  hands  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations, and  did  more  work  on  the 
superstructure  than  aU  other  work- 
men combined.  Finally,  a  plasterer 
had  about  half  completed  his  work 


PASTORS  WHO   HAVE  SERVED   THE   VINITA 
CHURCH 


when  he  was  taken  sick  and  st&pped. 
Then  came  a  telegram  from  St. 
Louis,  where  the  Triennial  Conven- 
tion of  1880  was  in  session,  stating 
that  two  days  later  a  delegation  from 
that  body  was  to  visit  Vinita.  Rev. 
Robert  West,  splendid  missionary 
Superintendent  for  the  Southwest  in 
those  days,  had  been  in  Vinita  and 
had  been  so  impressed  by  the  work 
he  had  seen  that  his  report  of  it  to  the 
Convention  impelled  several  men  to 
go  and  see  for  themselves.  The  young 
pastor  was  in  great  straits.  Distin- 
guished visitors  were  coming,  the 
little  church  was  hfdf  plastered,  full 
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of  scaffolding,  mortar  boxes,  dirt  and 
builders'  litter,  and  the  plasterer 
sick  in  bed.  What  was  to  be  done? 
With  a  helper  to  mix  and  bring  the 
Iilaster  this  pioneer  missionary, 
working  almost  continuously  for  two 
nights  BJid  the  day  between,  finished 
the  plastering.  About  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  dele- 
[ration  was  to  arrive  a  couple  of  dea- 
I'ons  came  to  clean  out  the  rubbish, 
at  ]  irt  liMi)!-  lifer  the  women  came 
to  scrub  and  dust.  Then  they  moved 
in.  When  the  visitors  arrived  that 
afternoon,  the  scant  furniture  was  in 
place,  the  little  church  was  prepared 
and  ready  not  only  for  the  welcom- 
ing reception  to  its  guests  in  the 
clean  and  tidy  sanctuary,  but  with 
an  ample  and  appetizing  church  sup- 
per for  the  evening  hour. 

Needless  to  say,  the  guests,  among 
wham  was  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and 
other  prominent  leaders,  were  im- 
pressed and  that  when  their  ques- 
tinonings  brought  out  the  facts  and 
it  was  learned  that  the  pastor's  sal- 
ary was  only  four  hundred  a  year,  it 
was  doubled  on  the  spot,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Vinita  Church  more 
adequately  provided  for. 


A  Real  American  Church 
The  cause  prospered  under  the 
ministries  of  Dr.  Scroggs,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  there  were  about  eighty 
members,  all  but  four  or  five  being 
genuine  Americans — of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  Dr.  Scroggs  insists  that  the 
true  father  of  the  Vinita  Church 
was  Deacon  A.  W.  Timberlake, 
whose  wonderful  devotion,  faithful 
work  and  consistent  Christian  life 
were  the  strength  of  the  cause  in  those 
first  days.  For  a  time  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  refused  to  join  the  church  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  had  ex- 
perimental ** evidence"  of  conversion. 
It  was  his  daily  practice  to  rise  at 
daylight  and  go  out  in  the  fields  to 
pray.  One  Sunday  morning  very 
early  he  came  to  the  pastor's  home 
and  told  with  great  joy  that  **it  had 
come."  That  day  at  the  conmiunion 
service  he  was  welcomed  into  the 
membership  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  his  character 
bore  constant  testimony  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  his  deep  experience.  And 
at  last,  when  the  brethren  had  gath- 
ered for  the  funeral  service'  of  Dea- 
con Timberlake,  Dr.  Scroggs  said, 
''I  could  not  preach  the  sermon.  No- 
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body  could.  We  sang  the  hymns  he 
loved  best,  I  read  some  of  his  favor- 
ite Scripture  texts,  and  then  I  asked 
the  brethren  to  repeat  sa3dngs  they 
had  heard  from  the  Deacon's  own 
lips.  I  gave  several,  and  others  fol- 
lowed, one  after  another,  repeating 
the  well-remembered  words  with 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  speak  to 
them,  and  the  service  was  finished  in 
this  way.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
Deacon  Timberlake  preached  his  own 
funeral  sermon.  And  it  was  the  best 
and  most  fitting  one  that  could  have 
been  given." 

The   Sad   Migration 

On  the  name  of  Deacon  Timber- 
lake  hangs  another  story.  When  he 
was  verj'  small  his  parents  brought 
him  on  the  long,  sad  march,  in  1837, 
when  the  Government  removed  the 
Cherokee  nation  from  their  ancestral 
possessions  in  Georgia  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  Under  military  com- 
mand, often  with  harsh  and  cruel 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  brutal  sol- 
diers, they  were  driven  like  cattle 
along  the  weary  way  whither  they 
did  not  want  to  go.  The  hardships  of 
the  journey  proved  too  much  for  the 
mother,  and  they  made  her  grave 
somewhere  in  the  wilderness. 
Through  his  whole  life  Deacon  Tim- 
berlake retained  dark  and  bitter 
memories  of  that  sad  migration  from 
the 'beautiful  forests  and  hills  of 
their  beloved  tribal  homeland  to  the 
fai'-off  plain  to  which  they  were 
exiled,  because  at  that  time  white 
men  did  not  covet  Oklahoma  land. 
What  wonder  that  his  spirit  was  bit- 
ter and  his  heart  hard?  What  won- 
der that  neighbors  and  traders  kept 
away  from  tKe  Timberlake  house, 
because  often  there  was  drunken- 
ness and  quarreling,  hard  words  and 
rough  deeds?  Then  by  some  good 
messenger  of  God  came  the  story  of 
the  Gospel,  and  new  hopes  and  pur- 
poses grew  in  the  mind  of  this 
Cherokee.  And  so  it  happened  that 
in  the  early  days  of  Vinita  there 
were  Christian  Indians,  praying  and 
working  for  the  best  things  that  can 
come  to  new  communities. 


One  striking  fact  ought  to  be 
stated  here.  In  that  early  Sunday 
School  in  the  frontier  village  were 
people  from  seven  or  eight  denomina- 
tions, and  it  was  deemed  impracti- 
cable to  organize  the  Christian  forces 
under  one  polity.  It  was  a  Union 
Sunday  School,  and  when  it  came  to 
the  organization  of  a  church,  al- 
though Pastor  Scroggs,  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian,  stood  out  strongly  for 
that  body.  Deacon  Timberlake  was 
for  a  church  for  all  folks,  just  like 
the  Sunday  School.  Therefore  a 
l^nion  Church  was  organized,  which 


SECOND   HOME    OP    FIRST   CONGREGA- 
TIONAL. CHURCH,  VINITA 

years  afterward  became  Congrega- 
tional without  changing  a  line  of  its 
constitution  or  creed,  or  abating  a 
jot  of  its  liberties.  Is  it  not  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  in  those  early  days  on 
that  frontier  there  should  dawn  in 
the  mind  of  this  Cherokee  Indian  the 
idea  we  now  ccfnsider  most  modem 
and  excellent,  indeed,  about  the  last 
word  in  twentieth-century  progres- 
sive Christian  life,  namely,  nothing 
less  than  the  idea  of  the  community 
church?  Dr.  Scroggs,  Oklahoma's 
most  pertinent  advocate  of  the  move- 
ment, would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  his  first  and  best  lesson  in  that 
direction  was  taught  by  Deacon  Tim- 
berlake. 

In  the  forty  years  of  its  history, 
times  of  testing  and  discourage- 
ment have  come  to  the  Vinita  church. 
But  there  has  been  a  Christ-likeness 
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of  life  and  invincibility  of  spirit 
that  has  carried  them  through.  To- 
day they  have  one  of  the  best  church 
buildings,  for  a  town  church,  in  the 
state.  It  is  of  brick,  with  ample  au- 
ditorium, departmental  and  Sunday 
School  classrooms,  a  pastor's  study, 
and  social  facilities.  Mr.  L.  D.  Dal- 
quest  is  the  efficient  superintendent; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Swain,  church 
clerk,  and  Mrs.  May  McCulla,  treas- 
urer ;  while  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  How- 
ard Tomlinson,  gifted,  genial  and  ef- 
ficient, is  leading  them  on  to  a  fu- 
ture large  with  the  promise  of  fruit- 


age from  a  noble  past.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  present  building  was  sct 
cured  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J. 
E.  Pershing,  now  Chief  Boy  Scout 
executive  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  in- 
tiuence  of  Vinita  church  lives.  Its 
spirit  has  quickened  many  to  noble 
endeavor,  and  that  spirit  will  con- 
tinue to  find  expression  in  exalted 
Christian  achievement  as  Oklahoma 
advances  to  the  statehood  that  is  to 
be  in  the  splendid  reconstruction 
days  to  which  we  all  look  forward 
with  faith  and  prayer.  Few  churches 
have  so  interesting  a  history. 


T 


A  WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  A  MISSION  FIELD 

By  Mrs.  Louise  B,  Esch,  Mobridge,  S,  D. 


HE     Congregational    work     in 
this  little  city  of  South  Dakota 
moving    along    admirably, 


IS 


not  the  least  encouraging  feature  be 
ing  the  fact  that  the  Primary  Depart 
ment  of  the  Sunday 
School  has  an  op- 
portunity for  better 
work  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the 
church  basement.  A 
clean,  attractive 

room  creates  a  help- 
ful atmosphere,  even 
when  there  is  no  ad- 
ditional equipment. 
An  organized  class 
of  high  school  boys 
(freshmen  and  soph- 
omores) uses  the 
kitchen  as  its  class 
room.  They  call 
themselves  the 
Knights  of  Honor. 

The  Ladies'  Aid 
meets  in  the  new 
basement  once  in 
two  weeks.  We  find 
it  makes  a  difference 
in  the  attendance  to 
have  the  ladies  know 
where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held 
one  hesitates  about  going  to 
church,  while    newcomers 


MRS.  LOmSB  B.  BJSCH 


No 

the 

especially 

might  wait  for  a  personal  invitation 


if  the  ladies  assembled  in  one  of  the 
homes.  Besides,  the  houses  here  are 
mostly  of  the  cottage  style,  and 
comparatively  few  can  comfortably 
hold  forty-five  or  fifty  people.  The 
borrowing  of  chairs 
and  dishes,  prepar- 
ing the  house  be- 
forehand, and  put- 
ting it  in  order  aft- 
erward, made  en- 
tertaining the  La- 
dies' Aid  quite  an 
undertaking,  partic- 
ularly where  there 
were  small  children 
in  the  home.  In 
fact,  the  basement 
promotes  social  gath- 
erings of  all  our 
church  organiza- 
tions. The  first  use 
made  of  it  was  for 
a  picnic  supper  and 
a  good  time  in  the 
evening,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  our 
junior  choir,  a 
group  of  two  dozen 
high  school  girls 
who  sing  regularly 
at  the  Sunday  evening  church  service. 
Social  events  of  this  nature  help  to 
make  the  young  people  feel  that  it  is 
their  church,  and  they  come  to  have 
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a  CTeater  interest  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  church  work.  We  find,  too, 
that  the  social  times  add  zest  to  the 
work  of  each  organization. 

The  trustees  have  approved  of  the 
use  of  the  basement  as  a  reading 
room  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  it  might  be  utiliz- 
ed for  that  purpose  also  on  Thursday 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
heated  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid.  The  trustees  authorized  the 
heating  on  the  alternate  Thursday, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  done  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  two  things — coal 
and  proper  supervision.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  secure  a  loan  library  from 
the  State  Library  Association,  but 
this  whole  plan  for  a  reading  room 
and  its  supplies  is  simply  to  meet 
the  need  temporarily.  We  are  con- 
stantly talking  **city  library"  and 
tryiiig  to  arouse  a  general  interest  in 
such  an  undertaking,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  the  community  spirit  in  the 
place,  largely  due  to  the  constantly 
changing  population.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  people  take  much 
interest  in  community  betterment 
when  they  expect  to  be  in  a  place 
for  only  a  short  time.  As  Mobridge 
grows  older,  there  should  be  an  in- 
creasing tendency  toward  a  perma- 
nent population.  However,  it  is 
likely  to  be  several  years  before  the 
city  library  will  become  an  establish- 
ed fact,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
need  books  and  magazines.  While  we 
have  some,  we  could  make  use  of 
many  more.  Subscriptions  for  such 
magazines  as  St.  Nicholas  and  Topu- 
lar  Mechanics^  and  publications  like 
The  American  Boy  and  The  Youth's 
Companion  would  add  much  toward 
meeting  the  need  for  suitable  reading 
for  our  growing  boys  and  girls. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  made  a  pledge  of 
four  hundred  dollars  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  finishing  the  basement,  two 
hundred  to  be  paid  this  year  and 
two  hundred  next  season.  This  was  in 
addition  to  their  annual  subscription 


of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
the  church  budget.  In  order  to  raise 
the  money  for  fiiis  extra  expense,  the 
ladies  decided  to  give  a  home  talent 
play.  **The  Trials  of  a  Hostess" 
was  given  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. There  have  been  requests  to 
repeat  it,  both  here  and  in  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  our  own  people  are 
anxious  for  another  at  an  early  date. 
Aside  from  the  money  returns  there 
resulted  a  better  acquaintance  among 
the  ladies  taking  part  and  a  greater 
interest  in  the  church.  A  week  or 
two  later,  the  annual  bazaar  was 
held  with  the  meals  served  in  cafe- 
teria style,  and  the  sales  and  meals 
brought  in  about  one  hundred  dollars 
more.  The  Aid  closed  its  year  with 
all  bills  paid  and  a  small  balance  in 
the  treasury. 

During  the  fall  the  work  at  Trail 
City  dragged  a  little.  We  were  un- 
able to  hold  services  there  in  Septem- 
ber, as  we  were  just  getting  our  own 
local  work  going  after  the  summer 
vacation  and  were  also  busy  with 
plans  for  entertaining  the  Associa- 
tion Conference.  I  went  there  in  Oc- 
tober, and  found  that  little  had  been 
done  beyond  an  attempt  to  hold 
Sunday  School  on  two  Sundays,  but 
since  the  children  had  found  no  lead- 
er present,  they  very  naturally  did 
not  come  agaiii.  In  November  the 
people  notified  me  not  to  come  as 
there  was  no  coal.  The  school  was 
closed,  and  the  people  were  forced 
to  bum  old  railroad  ties  or  whatever 
waste  material  they  were  able  to  find. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  weather 
was  desperately  cold.  I  was  asked 
to  go  out  later  in  the  month,  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  holding  ser- 
vices, but  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  no  accommodations  could  be  se- 
cured for  me,  as  there  were  a  number 
of  men  in  the  place  getting  out  baled 
hay  and  that  they  were  occupying 
every  habitable  spot. 

But,  finally,  I  went  out  for  the 
first  Sunday  in     December.     It     is 
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only  twenty-six  miles  away,  but  it 
took  four  hours  to  make  the  trip.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  I  slept 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a  room 
without  a  particle  of  heat,  warming 
my  hands  on  the  lamp  chimney  so 
that  I  could  handle  pins  and  hair- 
pins. In  spite  of  the  cold  there  were 
fourteen  people  out  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  twenty-three  in  the  even- 
ing. The  stove  was  red  hot,  but  it 
wias  impossible  to  warm  the  floor.  I 
was  reminded  of  lines  from  one  of 
Will  Carleton's  Farm  Ballads— 

And  so  their  faces  were  steaming. 
The  while  they  were  freezing  their 
backs. 

After  the  evening  service,  at  the 
request  of  the  school  teacher,  who  is 
not  at  all  musical,  I  remained  for 
about  an  hour  to  teach  a  group  of 
her  pupils  some  Christmas  songs.  I 
knew  the  school  program  would  be  a 
real  community  affair,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  contribute  something  to- 
ward it.  They  have  an  excellent 
teacher  this  year,  one  who  is  teaching 
for  a  higher  reason  than  the  money 
she  receives,  and  she  is  willing  to  do 
anything  in  her  power  to  help  in  the 
Sunday  School.  Her  duties,  how- 
ever, do  not  permit  her  to  assume  the 
leadership,  and  that  is  just  what 
these  people  need — some  one  to  act  as 
leader.  And  how  badly  they  do  want 
religious  services!  When  I  left  on 
Monday,  some  of  them  were  at  the 
station,  and  they  said,  ''You'll  surely 
be  here  again  the  second  Sunday  in 
January!  You  don't  know  how 
much  it  means  to  us  to  have  you 
come.*' 

There  are  three  or  four  new  fam- 
ilies now  in  Trail  City,  and  several 
new  buildings.  A  new  schoolhouse 
will  probably  be  erected  in  the 
spring.  About  thirty-five  children 
are  enrolled  this  term,  and  yet  they 
have  never  had  a  regular  school 
building,  but  have  used  the  little 
church  which  belongs  to  the  German 
Lutherans,  and  which  we  use  for  our 
services. 

In  October  a  request  came  from 


the  pastor  at  Dupree,  asking  if  I 
could  be  loaned  to  them  to  aid  in  or- 
ganizing a  Young  People's  Society. 
They  were  to  get  things  moving  and 
let  us  know  when  they  would  be 
ready  for  me,  an^  it  was  planned 
that  I  should  go  down  to  Dupree 
from  Trail  City,  as  it  would  save  me 
a  day  and  save  them  my  fare  from 
Mobridge  to  Trail  City  and  return. 
I  left  Trail  City  on  Monday  after- 
noon, December  8.  Unless  one  has 
Vraveled  on  these  branch  roads  no 
i'iea  of  the  poor  service  and  equip- 
ment can  be  conveyed.  The  distance 
I  had  to  travel  was  about  sixty-five 
miles,  and  it  took  from  five  o'clock 
Monday  afternoon  until  a  quarter 
past  three  the  next  morning.  The 
wind  blows  terrifically  across  the 
open  country  and  keeps  the  snow 
shifting.  Even  a  little  snow  may 
pile  up  in  a  cut  until  it  will  block  a 
train.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and,  of 
course,  no  one  could  be  expected  to 
meet  me  at  that  hour,  particularly 
when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
train  would  get  in  at  all.  Finally  I 
found  a  man  who  said  he  would  pilot 
me  to  the  parsonage.  We  were  ad- 
mitted and  I  crept  as  quietly  as  x>os- 
sible  through  the  sitting-room,  around 
a  davenport  bed  occupying  the 
whole  center  of  the  room,  and  in 
which  two  boys  of  fiftten  and  sixteen 
were  sleeping.  In  the  morning  I  dis- 
covered that  these  boys  and  one  who 
slept  upstairs  were  members  of  as 
many  different  families  living  out  on 
claims,  and  these  good  people  were 
making  it  i>ossible  for  them  to  go  to 
school  in  town.  Of  course  their  fam- 
ilies paid  some  board,  but  it  barely 
covered  the  cost  of  their  food.  I  also 
found  that  Jack,  the  oldest  of  the 
three,  would  probably  not  be  able  to 
come  back  after  the  holidays,  as  he 
could  not  find  work  and  his  father 
refused  to  assist  him.  I  said  to  my- 
self, **What  a  chance  for  a  fine  in- 
vestment!" There  must  be  a  man  or 
woman  somewhere  with  money  they 
could  loan  to  that  boy,  and  would  be 
glad  to  do  it  if  they  knew  of  the  op- 
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portunity."  Jack  will  graduate 
next  June  from  the  school  at  Du- 
pree.  He  is  a  remarkbly  fine-looking 
lad,  and  has  a  determination  to  make 
something  of  himself.  He  is  handi- 
capped with  a  weak  heart,  the  result 
of  last  winter's  **flu."  The  doctor 
says  that  with  proper  care  he  will 
outgrow  it.  During  my  stay  I  crowd- 
ed the  second  daughter  of  the  house 
out  of  her  quarters,  so  it  will  be  evi- 
dent what  a  houseful  the  pastor  and 
his  wife  care  for. 

I  was  entertained  at  the  parsonage 
for  breakfast,  at  another  place  for 
dinner,  and  at  still  another  for  sup- 
per. I  spoke  to  the  school  from 
3 :30  to  4  p.  m.,  met  the  chairman  of 
the  various  committees  immediately 
after  school,  and  conferred  with  him 
concerning  the  work  and  general 
plans  for  the  society.  I  addressed 
the  young  people  that  evening.  There 
were  twenty  out  to  consider  organi- 
zation, twenty-two  at  their  first  de- 
votional service,  November  23rd,  and 
thirty-two  at  the  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 30th.  The  interest  in  this  work 
is  exceptional,  and  the  place  has 
some  good  leaders  aside  from  the  pas- 
tor, his  wife  and  two  splendid  dtfugh- 
ters.  I  prophesy  a  good  and  helpful 
work  at  Dupree. 

We,  of  course,  wish  we  might 
quickly  see     much     greater    results 


from  our  efforts  at  Mobridge,  but  on 
the  whole  the  prospect  is  encourag- 
ing. We  were  pleased,  and  justly, 
with  the  success  of  our  Every  Mem- 
ber Canvass.  Our  Sunday  School  is 
growing,  not  phenomenally,  but  nat- 
urally. We  have  used  the  Tercen- 
tenary Chart  in  the  Sunday  School. 
We  began  with  February  and  each 
month  there  has  been  an  offering,  al- 
though some  months  it  has  been 
small.  The  Hero  Tales  have  been 
largely  used,  and  we  expect  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  stories  during  the 
coming  year,  believing  this  education 
in  missions  is  a  very  important  part 
of  religious  education. 

Our  Christmas  Eve  program 
brought  out  so  many  people  that  the 
house  was  crowded  to  the  outside 
door,  not  more  than  half  the  audi- 
ence being  able  to  get  seats.  The 
program  was  very  long,  but  every 
one  was  patient  and  interested.  One 
of  the  pleasing  things  about  the 
Christmas  tree  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  third  or  fourth  year  a  tree  has 
been  purchased  jointly  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Sunday  School  and 
the  United  Sunday  School.  We  use 
it  on  Christmas  Eve  and  they  on 
Christmas  night.  The  expense  of  get- 
ting a  tree  is  great,  as  they  have  to 
be  shipped  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 


^    «    « 


THE  LAST  CHURCH  OF  DEEP  HOLLOW  JUNCTION 

By  Miss  Bertha  M,  Shepard,  Windsor,  Conn. 


A  PRIVATE  car  stood  on  the  sid- 
ing at  Deep  Hollow  Junc- 
tion, and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  town  had  gathered  to  in- 
spect it. 

**Some  car,  that!''  said  Jake  Bige- 
low,  owner  of  the  one  grocery  and 
dry  goods  store  of  the  town. 

The  small  group  of  drooping  men 
around  him  mildly  assented. 

A  few  children  clambered  up  the 
steps  at  either  end  and  a  woman  or 
two  here  and  there  walked  back  and 
forth  striving  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 


moving  picture  actress  within  as  the 
curtains  swayed  in  the  breeze. 

Suddenly  the  lady  appeared  at 
the  rear  door  and  gazed  surprisedly 
over  the  heads  of  the  small  assembly 
at  the  forsaken  little  village  in  the 
hills. 

Such  poverty,  such  desolation,  she 
had  never  seen  pictured  even  in  the 
most  realistic  picture  plays. 

**Is  this  all  there  is  of  the  town?" 
she  asked  of  a  man  standing  near 
the  car. 

*  *  All !  •  We  hope  so !    We  eouldn  't 
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stand  much  more  like  this!"  he  re- 
plied. 

**What — ^ah — ^what  supports  itl'' 
she  asked. 

'*The  mounting,  mum/' 

'*I  mean,  where  do  the  people  earn 
their  living  t" 

** That's  it,  mum,  oflf  the  mount- 
ing." 

•*We  strikes  a  little  pay  metal  nqw 
and  then,  just  enough  to  keep  us 
hoping." 

**You're  a  liar,  Jake,"  interrupt- 
ed one  of  the  bystanders.  **  Nobody 
has  had  a  full-blown  hope  in  this 
town  since  the  oldest  man  was  a 
kid.  We  only  jest  strike  enough  pay 
dirt  to  keep  us  looking  around,  and 
to  stave  off  actual  starvation." 

''Why  don't  you  go  back  EastT' 
queried  the  actress.  At  that  the 
crowd  burst  into  a  laugh.  The  kind 
of  a  laugh  that  covers  a  sob. 

"Lord!  Why  don't  we!  We 
might  charter  this  here  car  of  yours 
and  just  go  back." 

"And  we're  half  minded  to  do  so," 
muttered  a  dark-browed  man,  finger- 
ing an  out-of-date  but  very  business- 
like appearing  revolver,  and  step- 
ping nearer  to    the  car. 

**We  would  not  know  where  to  go 
when  we  got  there,"  said  one. 

"I'd  know,"  spoke  up  a  woman, 
"My  folks  ain't  dead  yet." 

"You  shut  up,"  grumbled  some  of 
the  men. 

"Oh;  look,"  cried  the  actress,  "Is 
that  a  church!    Isn't  it  funny t" 

The  crowd  scowled  and  muttered. 
No  stranger  could  laugh  at  their  pit- 
iful town  with  impunity. 

"See  the  steeple,"  continued  the 
lady,  "its  tipping  over,  away  over  on 
one  side.  Just  see,  it  is  pointing  to- 
ward that  hole  in  the  ground." 

The  spire  of  the  dilapidated 
church  was  indeed  aslant  and  seemed 
to  point  toward  the  opening  of  a 
mine. 

"That's  what  it  do,  mum.  It 
pints  us  to  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

"Yes,  a  hole  in  the  ground,"  mut- 
tered several  in  the  crowd. 


Some  of  the  women  sniffed  and 
wiped  their  eyes. 

"Say,  ain't  you  fellers  going  to 
git  out  of  here  pretty  quick!"  a^ed 
a  man  of  the  busy  little  conductor 
who  was  even  then  waving  a  signal  to 
the  engineer. 

"Right  away,"  was  the  answer  as 
with  a  puff,  puff  and  a  noisy  bell 
ringing  the  engine  gathered  itself  to^ 
gether  and  starting  on  up  the  grade 
pulled  the  luxurious  car  with  its 
dainty  occupant  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  one  of  the  loneliest  town 
meetings  on  the  westward  facing 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

But  the  eventful  day  was  not  to 
close  without  another  surprise  for 
the  hitherto  forgotten  town.  A  second 
car  arrived^  but  not  on  the  siding.  It 
came  panting  up  the  mountain  road, 
and  was  driven  by  a  man  in  a  dusty 
coat,  chauffeur's  cap  and  goggles. 
The  car  was  only  a  cheap  gasoline 
ruhabout,  and  the  man  ai^  unimpos- 
ing  stranger;  yet  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  the  town  assembled  to  gaze 
upon  him. 

"Is  this  the  First  Church  of  Deep 
Hollow  Junction!"  he  asked,  stop- 
ping before  the  toppling  structure. 

"  No ! "  grumbled  a  miner.  *  *  Hit's 
the  Last  Church." 

"Oh,  I  see!''  said  the  stranger.  I 
am  the  Congregational  Superin- 
tendent for  the  state  of and  I  am 

planning  to  preach  here  today.  It  is 
Sunday,  you  know.  Has  anybody  got 
the  key,  and  will  you  all  come!" 

"The  key!  .Hit  don't  need  no  key. 
You  can  go  right  in  Mister;  the 
flooring's  safe,  I  reckon." 

A  service  to  be  held  in  the 
church !  A  church  that  had  not  been 
opened  for  nearly  twenty  years; 
this  was  an  innovation  that  rendered 
the  town  breathless,  all  but  one  or 
two  women,  who  started  rapidly  to- 
ward their  homes  to  return  imme- 
diately with  brooms  and  dust-mops. 

"Can't  you  git  some  flowers!" 
said  one  of  them  to  the  children 
standing  about. 

"There  ain't  none,'*   was  the  an- 
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swer,  and  indeed  there  were  no  flow- 
ers upon  the  barren  hillside;  but  a 
flower  was  to  blossom  that  very  day, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  flower 
of  hope. 

Forsaken,  they  had  been  by  the 
busy  world,  but  not  forgotten  of 
God;  for  his  missionaries  find  out 
each  lost  hamlet  of  the  mountains, 
however  remote,  and  in  time,  come 
to  it,  with  help  and  courage  from  the 
all-uplifting  power  of  the  Infinite. 

**Why  hain't  you  come  before!*' 
asked  a  miner,  after*  the  preacher 
had  left  the  small  pulpit  and  stood 
grasping  the  hard  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, shedding  sympathy  and  faith  by 
his  very  presence  among  them. 

**Why  hain't  you  come  before t" 
repeated  the  man.  **We  work  in  the 
ground.  We  lose  our  folks  and 
bury  them  in  the  ground,  and  hit's 
all  jest  like  that  there  steeple,  pinting 


down  sted  of  up,  and  we  cam't  stand 
it.  No,  sir.  We  cam't  stand  to  be 
forgotten  of  God  like  this." 

**You  are  not,  man!  You  are 
not!"  cried  the  preacher.  It  is  not 
God  that  forgets,  nor  his  ministers; 
but  his  people  forget  to  give.  They 
spend  upon  themselves,  and  the  lost 
sheep  upon  the  mountains  wander 
about  alone. 

But  letters  and  money  at  last 
brought  news,  of  some  one  away  back 
in  the  beautiful  First  Church  in  the 
East  who  had  finally  heard  of  this 
Last  Church  of  Deep  Hollow ;  and  the 
building  was  repaired,  a  preacher  in- 
stalled, and  working  capital  was  ac- 
quired for  the  silver  mines. 

The  miners  now  walk  the  streets 
with  a  different  step,  and  hope  is 
singing  in  their  hearts  and  the 
church-spire  is  pointing  directly  up- 
ward. 


«    «    « 

OUR  INDIAN  PARISHES  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  L.  L,  Simmons,  Elton,  La, 
(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  work  of  Rev.  Paul  Leeds,  who  has  given  his  life  to 
the  work  among  the  people  at  Kinder  and  the  surrounding  country  in  Louisiana,  la 
well  known  to  the  majority  of  readers  of  this  mag|izlne.  The  following  article  has 
been  adapted  from  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Leed's  assistant,  and  we  are  sure  that 
this  account  of  the  Indian  parishes  and  parishioners  under  Mr.  Simmons'  care  wiU 
awaken  new  interest  in  this  unique  and  important  work  in  the  Southwest) 


AS  a  rule,  there  are  sad  facts  as 
well  as  encouraging  ones  to 
relate  in  connection  with  this 
field.  During  the  past  three  months 
we  have  lost  three  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  St.  Peter's  Church  by  death. 
Wc  are  comforted  by  the  thought, 
however,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
thp  devotion  of  their  pastor,  Mr. 
Leeds,  all  were  real  Christians.  They 
will  be  sadly  missed,  but  their  in- 
fluence for  good  is  still  evident  upon 
the  lives  of  those  who  remain. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging^ 
feature  of  this  work  is  that  tho 
churches — St.  Peter's  and  St.  Luke's 
—■cannot  keep  pace  with  other 
churches  in  making  contributions  to 
the  various  calls  made  upon  them. 
We  have  been  distressed  over  this  for 
several  years,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
poverty  of  the   people   and  not   to 


any  lack  of  zeal.  They  have  the 
spirit  to  give,  and  their  collections  for 
this  year  have  totaled  several  hun 
dred  dollars,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  this  has  had  to  be  used  in  paying 
for  coffins  and  in  helping  the  needy 
members  of  the  two  churches. 

During  the  five  years  in  which  I 
have  been  their  teacher  I  have  par- 
tially learned  their  language.  T  am 
sure  that  in  certain  traits  of  char- 
acter they  are  examples  other  races 
might  well  follow.  I  have  never 
known  the  men  to  quarrel  or  fight  or 
heard  the  women  speak  ill  of  their 
neighbors.  I  have  found  them,  the 
children  included,  strictly  honest,  al- 
though they  do  not  lack  opportuni- 
ties to  be  otherwise.  They  always 
show  the  utmost  respect  for  Sundays 
and  religious  holidays.  They  are  ex- 
traordinarily  fond  of     music     and 
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have  an  organ  at  St.  Peter's  Church. 
I  have  been  their  organist,  but  for 
some  time  past  I  have  been  utilizing 
the  recess  period  to  teach  two  of  the 
girls  to  play.  They  are  making 
splendid  progress. 

The  rapidity  with  which  they  learn 
to  speak  and  understand  English  and 
acquire  the  ordinary  forms  of  polite- 
ness is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  me,  as  I  have 
labored  earnestly  to  teach  them  the 
things  they  most  need  to  know  and 
which  I  think  will  prove  most  use- 
ful to  them.  There  is  a  boy  of  twelve 
in  our  Teachers'  Training  Class  who 
can  read  and  memorize  Scripture  as 
well  as  the  dder  teachers.  The  Sun- 
day School  is  well  organized  and  the 
teachers  are  doing  a  splendid  work. 

Of  late  I  have  had  a  new  respon- 
sibility. The  Indians  have  alw^ays 
made  their  medicines  from  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  plants,  but  recently 
they  have  applied  to  me  for  help  in 
curing  their  ailments.  As  I  have  but 
little  knowledge  along  this  line,  I 
have  been  giving  them  the  simple 
remedies  commonly  used  in  every 
household. 


I  suppose  that  my  work  might  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  I  teach  in  the 
public  school  at  each  church  for  four 
and  a  half  months  during  the  year. 
I  also  teach  their  Training  Class 
and  look  after  Sunday  School  classes 
in  case  the  teachers  are  absent.  I 
have  made  it  part  of  my  task  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  main  points 
of  the  lesson  when  the  classes  have 
finished,  to  assist  in  the  prayer  meet- 
ings, read  the  Scriptures,  teach  mu- 
sic and  singing,  and  on  Saturdays 
and  in  the  evenings  visit  the  sick. 

We  are  necessarily  obliged  to  leave 
much  undone.  Our  program  is  full, 
and  the  days  are  not  long  enough  to 
allow  us  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
confronting  us.  I  wish  to  state  here 
that  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  for 
some  good  books  with  which  to  start 
a  library  at  these  Indian  churches. 
The  people  remain  at  the  church 
throughout  the  whole  day  on  Sun- 
day, and  they  greatly  enjoy  reading. 
The  lack  of  good  books  has  been  a 
great  drawback  to  our  work  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  anything  of  this 
kind  that  could  come  to  us  would  be 
of  the  utmost  value. 


«    «    « 


THE  VENDERWERKEN  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE 


THE  membership  of  this 
church,  which  is  doing  a 
work  along  unusual  lines,  is 
made  up  largely  of  Government 
employees  who  have  come  to  this 
suburb  of  the  national  capital  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  prefer 
to  live  across  the  Potomac  in  Vir- 
ginia rather  than  in  Washington. 
The  congregation,  therefore,  might 
be  called  foreign,  so  far  as  Virginia 
is  concerned.  It  is  also  made  up  of 
people  from  various  denominations. 
He  clerk  was  formerly  an  Episcopal 
lian,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
year  two  more  additions  were  re- 
ceived from  that  church.  The  Sunday 
School  superintendent  was  brought 
up  in  the  Methodist  fold  and  there 


are  several  who  once  belonged  to  the 
Presbyterian  communion.  However, 
all  work  together  splendidly. 

A  new  pastor  recently  came  to  the 
Vanderwerken  church.  The  salary  is 
necessarily  small,  and  he  has  been 
obliged  to  engage  in  secular  work  in 
addition  to  his  church  duties.  This 
fact,  of  course,  militates  against 
pastoral  work,  but  things  look 
promising  for  the  year  that  has  re- 
cently opened,  and  possibly  some 
other  arrangement  can  be  made  be- 
fore long.  Missionary  effort  is 
strongly  emphasized  in  this  church, 
and  the  people  are  endeavoring  to 
live  up  to  the  pastor's  motto,  *'Qo 
into  the  world  and  preach,  or  help 
some  one  else  to  do  so." 
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in  electric 
lights.  The  same  year  we  succeeded 
in  paying  our  apportionment  in  full, 
quarterly  in  advance,  although  it 
had  not  been  paid  for  some  time  be- 
fore. Again  this  year,  in  the  face 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  paid  our 
apportionment  before  the  books  were 


VISIONS  AND  REALIZATIONS  OF  A  HOME  MISSIONARY 

PASTOR 

By  Rev,  Jesse  W.  Foster,  Drummond,  Okla. 

EVERY  pastor  has  his  visions  of     the  building,  and     put 
what  coujd  be  done  for  his 
church  and  community  under 
certain  circumstances,  also  his  reali- 
zation of  limitations  and  the  diflScul- 
ties  to  be  overcome.     We  hear  much 
about  the  country     church    problem. 
How  about^    the     home     missionarj^ 
church  problem?    We  live 
in  a  progressive    age,    an 
age   that   requires    money 
and    equipment    for    our 
churches  if  they     are     to 
meet  the  demands  of  the 
hour.  To  make  bricks  with- 
out straw  was  the  task  set 
before     the     Children     of 
Israel.     It     could     hardly 
have   been   more   perplex- 
ing    than     the       problem 
wlhich  confronts  the  mod- 
ern home  missionary  pas- 
tor with  a  church  building 
not  adapted  to  the  present 
day  demands   for   commu- 
nity service,    a     painfully 
inadequate  equipment  for 
the     demands     of     modern 


THE  PASTOR,  THE  PASTOR'S  WIFE  AND  THE 
PARSONAGE 


Sunday 

School  and  church  work,  and  insuf- 
ficient funds  in  the  church  treasury 
to  use  attractive  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  work  and  plans  of  the 
church. 

When  I  arrived  at  Drummond,  I 
found  the  work  in  a  very  discourag- 
ing condition,  with  talk  of  closing 
the  church.  One  member  told  me  he 
pitied  the  man  who  became  pastor, 
and  I  thought  so  too  after  a  few 
weeks'  pastorate;  but  now  I  have 
been-  here  for  three  years,  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  church 
(several  on  confession  of  faith),  and 
these  without  the  help  of  an  evangel- 
ist. Even  when  a  cyclone  came  along 
and  moved  the  church  building  from 
the  foundation,  carrying  away  the 
bell  tower  and  part  of  the  roof 
shortly  after  our  insurance  had  ex- 
pired, ,we  rallied  our  forces,  repaired 


closed,  and  the  pastor's  salary  has 
been  kept  up  to  date.  During  the 
war,  our  church  was  the  center  for  a 
number  of  patriotic  rallies  and  gath- 
erings. A  new  piano  and  hymn  books 
have  been  purchased,  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  par- 
sonage. Added  to  this,  graded  les- 
sons have  been  put  in  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Sunday  School  for  the 
first  time.  Nothing  startling  has 
been  done,  but  although  a  number  of 
our  best  supporters  have  moved 
away  or  died,  the  work  goes  on,  and 
as  a  result  of  our  work  for  a  better 
community  spirit,  the  people  of  the 
town  speak  of  greater  harmony  be- 
tween people  of  differing  religious  be- 
liefs than  they  have  ever  noticed  be- 
fore. 

A  series  of  stereopticon  lectures 
given  by  a  visiting  pastor  showed 
what  could  be  done  with  better  equip- 
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ment.  A  stereopticon  lantern  would 
help  solve  some  problems  in  religious 
education,  especially  in  instructing 
and  interesting  the  people  in  mis- 
sions. 


IMMEDIATELY  AFTER   THE   CYCLONE 

A    new     venture     was 
made  this  Christmas  when        ^ 
a  pageant  was  attempted       ;  ;• 
illustrating  the  stories  of 
the  Nativity     of     Christ. 
The  pastor  arranged    the 
pageant,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  others,  drilled 
the  young  people  for  the 
parts.  What    though    the 
costumes   were  makeshifts 
and    the   manger  was   on 
the  dress  of  Mary  when 
she  tried  to  arise  to  greet 
the  Wise  Men  in  the  re- 
hearsal, the  pageant  prov- 
ed a  success,  and  an  oil 
lantern  and  a  spot  light 
taken  from     the    automobile     gave 
real  striking  effects.  The  church  was 
packed  with  people  to    witness    the 
pageant.  It  proved  a  real  education 
and  inspiration  to  our  young  people, 
and  they  are  ready  to  make  another 
dramatic  attempt  some  day,  in  fact, 
are  looking  forward  to  it. 


I  have  learned  that  where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  a  way.  Bricks  can  be 
made  without  straw,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  some  straw  will  make  bet- 
ter bricks,  and  nothing  but  the  best 
is  good  enough  for  our 
home  missionary  churches. 
I  have  seen  young  men 
and  young  women  go  out 
of  them  to  fill  important 
places  in  life — some  to  be 
ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
The  little  brown  church  in 
the  wildwood  and  the  little 
white  church  on  the 
prairie  have  done  their 
work.  The  little  log  church 
and  the  sod  house  are  al- 
most a  memory.  What 
the  home    mission    fields 


SOME    WEEKS    AFTER    THE    CYCLONE 


need  now  are  well-equipped 
and  modern  church  buildings  fitted 
for  community  centers,  and  men 
trained  especially  for  the  task.  But 
this  requires  money.  These  things 
can  only  become  possible  with  the 
cooperation  of  our  stronger  and 
wealthier  churches. 


He  laid  Hds  life  down  that  He  might  take  it  again  in  other  souls — souls 
gratefully  yielded  to  Him  in  such  completeness  as  that  He  should  dwell  in 
them  and  continue  through  them  His  work  of  blessing  the  world.  Wherever  a 
sinful  heart  recognizes  Him  as  Saviour  and  gladly  receives  Him  as  Sovereign, 
there  He  realizes  *'the  joy  that  was  set  before  him." — The  Outlook  of  Missions. 
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A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WOMAN  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  Miss  Alice  Buth  Palmer,  Medina,  N.  D. 

**1  commend  unto  you  Phoebe,  our  sister,  who  is  a  serrant  of  the  Church  which 
is  at  Cenchrae','  writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  "that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever 
business  she  hath  need  of  you,  for  she  hath  been  a  succorer  of  many." 


OF  the  women  who  did,  not  their 
*'bit,"  but  their  utmost,  on 
missionary  fields  during  war 
times,  none  served  a  more  difficult 
post  than  did  Miss  Alice  Ruth  Palmer, 
who  looked  after  the  work  of  the 
Congregational  churches  at  Cleve- 
land and  Medina,  North  Dakota.  A 
real  man's  job  was  the  one  which 
Miss  Palmer  undertook  and  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  through.  The  fol- 
lowing incidents,  brought  about  be- 
cause of  personal  contact  of  the  pas- 
tor and  her  people  are  typical  of 
helpfulness  rendered  by  the  heroic 
women  who  serve  in  many  home  mis- 
sion fields. 

**  Nearly  three  years  ago  a  little 
Scandinavian  woman  came  to  the 
parsonage  to  offer  to  do  such  Bed 
Cross  work  as  she  could  take  home 
with  her,  since  she  was  not  able  to 
leave  her  little  children  long  enough 
to  work  with  the  others  at  headquar- 
ters. I  furnished  her  with  knitting, 
and  she  came  to  see  me  several  times 
wjhile  the  war  lasted.  We  became 
very  good  friends,  and  later,  when  - 
the  family  had  purchased  a  motor 
car,  they  came  to  church  when  the 
roads  were  in  such  condition  as  to 
permit  them  to  do  so.  After  my  re- 
moval to  Fargo,  this  woman  was 
taken  ill,  and  came  to  the  Fargo  hos- 
pital. After  she  recovered,  she  came 
to  me  with  the  hymn  book  we  use  in 
the  Sunday  School.  She  called  my 
attention  to  two  leaves  which  she  had 
very  carefully  turned  down,  and 
said,  *I  carried  this  book  away  from 
the  church  one  day  and  had  no  op- 
portunity to  return  it  before  I  was 
taken  ill.  I  have  read  these  hymns 
over  and  over.  I  took  the  book  with 
me  to  the  hospital  and  while  I  was 
.convalescing  I  found  them  such  a 
a  comfort.'  They  were  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  I  hope  many 
h3ann  books  serve  a^  admirably. 


**A  short  time  ago  while  I  was  in 
Fargo  helping  with  the  relief  work 
for  the  Near  East,  I  heard  some  one 
call  my  name,  and  hurrying  toward 
me  with  her  three-year-old  son  was 
this  lady.  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp  under  which  we  met  that 
she  had  been  weeping,  and  I  found 
that  her  husband  was  in  the  hospital 
and  about  to  undergo  a  serious  oper- 
ation. He  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  farming  and  had  sold  their 
pretty,  comfortable  home,  his  stock 
and  farming  implements.  It  is  truly 
a  hard  time  for  them,  yet  the  little 
lady  is  sustained  by  the  same  sweet 
spirit  of  hope  that  carried  her 
through  the  trying  hours  of  her  own 
dangerous  illness.  I  promised  to  see 
her  husband  just  as  soon  as  he  is 
able  to  see  visitors — ^if  he  survives.  It 
is  a  privilege  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comfort  in  any  degree  these 
dear  friends  in  the  name  of  Him  who. 
first  loved  us.  The  beauty,  the  ro- 
mance of  His  service  cannot  be  seen 
when  these  little  episodes  take  place. 
It  sometimes  takes  years  to  i4alize 
that  one's  prayers  have  been  an- 
swered; sometimes  we  never  do  re- 
alize it. 

*  *  I  remember  another  incident  with 
much  pleasure.  Not  long  ago  I  met 
a  successful  young  business  man  of 
Fargo  who  was  a  member  of  my  Sun- 
day School  class  in  another  state 
years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
gratitude  and  the  kindly  attentions 
of  himself  and  his  family  are  very 
great  in  proportion  to  anything  I 
was  ever  able  to  do  for  him.  If  only 
we  could  always  bring  home  effec- 
tively the  truth  He  taught,  *Seek  ye 
first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  else  shall 
be  added  unto  you,'  how  happy  we 
should  be  and  so  would  those  we 
teach." 
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A  RIGHT  USE  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

By  Miss  Rhoda  J,  Dickinson,  Olasgotv,  Mont. 


GLASGOW  is  a  amall  town  and 
our  church  membership  does 
not  have  a  great  many 
names,  but  there  is  so  much  real  in- 
terest shown  by  the  people,  and  there 
is  such  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
the  church  work,  that  the  lack  of 
numbers  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  joy  of 
working  for  and  among  people  who 
themselves  are  so  fine  and  big.  There 
is  a  fine  proportion  of  young  people 
living  here  and  they  are  assuming 
great  responsibility  in  both  our  civic 
and  church  life.  It  is  truly  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  associated  with  them.  In 
fact,  I  am  rapidly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  experience  here  is 
spoiling  me  for  work  in  any  other 
frontier  town. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  people  who 
make  up  our  church  we  are  able  to 
report  several  encouraging  features 
of  our  work,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  making  commendable  progress. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
attendance  over  former  months,  and 
at  our  last  communion  we  received 
eight  new  members — ^three  men  and 
four  women  and  one  junior  of  high 
school  age.  Three  were  received  on 
confession  of  faith.  A  young  woman 
with  an  unusually  fine  musical  edu- 
cation is  directing  our  choir,  and 
this  has  added  greatly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  services. 

We  have  a  fairly  well  organized 
Sunday  School,  and  an  adult  Bible 
Class  has  been  begun  under  the 
leadership  of  a  well-trained  Bible 
student.  A  most  interesting  course 
of  lectures  is  being  given  under  his 
direction  by  members  of  the  class 
and  the  ministers  of  other  congrega- 
tions in  the  city  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  its  advancement.  It  might 
be  well  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
anion  services  with  other  churches 
have  been  held  during  the  winter. 
They  occur  at  least  once  a  month 
and  are  doing  wonders  in  cementing 
the  relationship  between  pastors  and 
people. 


Our  pastor  has  organized  a  Junior 
Endeavor  Society,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  Easter  time  we  may  see  sev- 
eral of  these  young  people  unite  with 
the  church.  We  have  also  begun  a 
prayer  meeting  and  the  people  seem 
very  anxious  to  have  it  continue.  We 
believe  and  hope  that  these  little  cot- 
tage gatherings  may  prove  of  real 
spiritual  help  to  the  church.  An- 
other church  organization  of  whidi 
we  are  very  proud  is  the  Woman's 
Mission  Study  Class,  composed  of 
Baptist  and  Congregational  women. 
They  have  a  splendid  leader  and 
their  meetings  have  been  full  of  in- 
terest. They  have  made  a  very 
thorough  study  of  **A  Crusade  of 
Compassion  for  the  Healing  of  the 
Nations.' ' 

The  results  from  the  Every  Mem- 
ber Canvass  have  been  most  gratify- 
ing— ^more  so  than  ever  before.  We 
have  two  dozen  pledges  ranging  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  men 
of  the  church  recently  had  the  base- 
ment floor  cemented  at  a  cost  of  four 
hundred  dollars.  We  still  owe  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  this 
amount,  but  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  cleared  off  before  long. 

Another  program  which  we  planned 
and  carried  out  this  winter  is  a  series 
of  Vesper  Services.  A  brief  mention 
of  one  of  these  meetings  may  prove  of 
interest  to  readers  of  The  American 
Missionary.  The  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  young  men  of 
the  congregation.  Addresses  and 
one  musical  number  were  given  by 
three  of  our  members  who  are  prov- 
ing a  wonderful  help  in  our  church 
work  and  also  to  our  Sunday  School 
Superintendent,  one  of  the  finest 
Christian  gentlemen  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet. .  An  interesting 
discussion  at  the  meeting  referred  to 
w?as  on  **The  Application  of  Religious 
Principles  in  the  Home,  in  the  School, 
and  in  Business/' 

I  greatly  hope  this  little  record 
of  daily  trials,  daily     failures     and 
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daily  success  may  not  seem  monoto- 
nous or  trivial.  It  is  merely  the  repe- 
tition of  the  program  of  many  home 
missionary  fields,  but  we  find  much 
that  is  ijiispiring  and  helpful  in  the 


story  of  the  work  of  other  places,  and 
hope  that  others  may  find  some  en- 
couragement in  this  little  recital  of 
events  in  a  Western  home  mission- 
ary church. 


«    «    « 

IN  OUR  CZECHOSLOVAK  CHURCHES 

By  Superintendent  0.  C.  Chrauer 


SINCE  the  union  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, Moravians,  and 
Slovaks  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  the  Bohemian  and  Slovak 
people  in  our  Slavic  churches  have 
come  into  closer  sympathy  and  co- 
operation and  like  to  use  the  common 
name  ''Czechoslovak*'  without  a 
hyphen.  This  was  apparent  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Slavic  Union  last 
summer,  and  at  the  interdenomina- 
tional conference  held  in  Chicago, 
when  about  three  hundred  pastors 
and  delegates  gathered  and  or- 
ganized the  Evangelical  Czechoslovak 
Union  of  America.  The  object  of  this 
new  organization  is  to  support  Prot- 
estant evangelical  work  in  the  new 
republic  and  to  cooperate  more  effec- 
tively in  Protestant  work  in  this 
country. 

The  Slavic  churches  are  earnestly 
striving  to  function  as  evangelizing 
and  Americanizing  institutions.  If 
their  usefulness  is  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  additions  to  membership, 
the  result  will  be  discouraging,  al- 
though a  seven  per  cent  gain  has 
been  made  during  the  year  1919. 
They  are  in  reality  potent  factors, 
exerting  the  leaven  of  Christian  in- 
fluence upon  the  Czechoslovaks,  help- 
them  to  appreciate  vital  Christianity 
and  to  be  loyal  to  our  American  in- 
stitutions. 

Pour  of  the  churches  and  three 
missions  are  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. There  is  a  new  pastor  on  this 
field,  which  comprises  a  number  of 
towns — Charleroi,  Stockdale,  Mones- 
sen,  and  DanoiTa — all  easy  of  access 
by  trolley.  The  forces  are  rallying  for 
really  aggressive  work,  a  building  is 
in    contemplation,    and    a    suitable 


location  is  being  sought. 

Our  Czechoslovak  Congregational- 
ists  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are 
recognized  by  all  the  denominations 
there  as  strong  factors  for  religious 
and  social  betterment.  Some  time  ago 
the  church  building  at  Braddock 
was  in  need  of  painting  and  other 
repair  work,  and  the  people  were 
seeking  a  way  to  make  these  im- 
provements. The  difficulty  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  and  he  order- 
ed the  work  to  be  done  and  the  bill 
sent  to  hiuL 

Bethlehem  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  has  improved  its  building 
and  is  endeavoring  to  do  comanunity 
work.  With  a  bilingual  pastor.  Rev. 
Jan  A.  Valis,  it  is  able  to  minister  in 
English  through  preaching  services, 
Sunday  School,  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  Vacation  Bi\)le  School,  etc., 
and  also  to  give  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  evangelization  of  the 
Czechoslovaks  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Slovak  pastor  at  Holdingford, 
Minnesota,  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Moncol, 
has  been  released  for  six  months,  and 
has  gone  to  Siberia  to  serve  as  chap- 
lain under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Polish  church  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  feels  deeply  the  loss  of  its 
able  pastor,  Rev.  Paul  Kozielek,  who 
has  served  them  faithfully  for  four- 
teen years.  He  has  accepted  service 
under  the  Chicago  Tract  Society, 
and  wants  to  work  in  a  larger  way 
for  the  spread  of  evangelical  Christ- 
ianity among  the  four  million  Poles 
in  our  country.  It  will  be  diflScult  to 
fill  his  place,  for  there  are  compara- 
tively few  trained  Protestant  minis- 
ters among  the  Polish  people. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Tnasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1920 

Ck>iitrnm- 
tlons 

From 
8Uto 

TVU.         ^^ 

Able  for 
National 
Work 

LBOACIBS 

rot  THE 
MNTH 

or 

Prmnt  TMir 

23.286.15 
30,770.34 

10.238.08 
15.937.99 

33.524.23 
46,708.33 

4.662.39 
7.469.87 

28.861.84 
39,238.96 

13.528.78 
6.194.59 

IlMSrMM9 

7,484.19 

6,699.91 

13,184.10 

2.806.98 

10.377.12 

JAN. 

DOPTMLM 

7.834.14 

rot 

TEN 

MONTHS 

FROM 

PfMml  jMir 

79.684.17 
100.272.18 

32.560.51 
42.895.09 

112.184.68 
161,667.22 

23.406.18 
28,393.98 

88.T78.50 
123.273.24 

119,750.58 
76.656.49 

Inrnan 

29,637.96 

9.844.58 

89.482.54 

4.987.80 

31.494.74 

APta  1 

Dorri^iO-  ■ •  i  ■  ■  i  ^  •  ■  •  • 

44.094.09 

Matured  Conditional  Gifts  (10  months)  $25,750.00.     Last   year   same  period    $40,900.00 


HOLDING  OUR  OWN      • 

Figures  are  not  always  interesting,  but  the  report  of  the  treasury  for 
this  month  is  at  least  suggestive.  From  every  point  of  view,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  the  strengthening  of  the  work  of.  the  'National  Society  which 
is  most  gratfying.  The  only  item  which  does  not  appear  is  the  offset  of  the 
increase  of  expenditure,  which  has  been  unavoidable.  The  net  result  is  that 
we  just  about  hold  our  own,  except  in  the  matter  of  legacies,  for  which  our 
Legacy  Equalization  Fund  must  provide. 

The  Board  of  Directors  in  Chicago  in  January  voted  to  launch  out  into 
the  deep  and  authorized  a  budget  increase  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  c<miing  year.  A  large  amount  of  this  will  be  absorbed  in  incr^used  salaries 
and  in  enlargement  of  our  work  called  for  by  Interchurch  activities.  We  are 
trosting  that  the  World  Movement  will  bring  an  addition  to  our  income  suf- 
ficient to  justify  this  venture  of  faith. 


The  Conflrreffational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income. 
Legacies  furnish,  though  very  irrei^ularly.  approximately  forty-elgrht  per  cent,  or 
1120.000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  is  received,  it  is  placed  in  the 
Lefcacy  Bqualisation  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  $22,000  an- 
nuaUy.  Cfontributlons  from  churches,  societies  and  Individuals  afford  substantially 
forty- three  per  cent,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eigrhteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  Contrreffational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  elerhteen  states,  afflliated  orgranlzatlons  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Consregratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society.  Kach  of 
these  oriranizatiohs  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesisnated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentai^e  of  undesigr- 
nated  ccntributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentaares  to  The  Connrregra- 
tlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10;  California  (South).  6;  Connecticut.  60;  Illinois.  26;  Iowa,  25; 
Kansaa  6;  Maine,  10;  Massachusetts,  83  1-3;  Michlsran,  15;  Minnesota,  6;  Missouri,  b; 
Nebraslca,  5;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  l?ork,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  20;  Vermont. 
28:  Washington.  3;  Wisconsin.  10. 
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For  the  first  time  in  its  history  this  Society  in  1919  passed  the  $400,000 
mark  in  its  receipts.  The  total  from  all  sources  was  $434,924.  This  is 
$109,216  in  excess  of  our  previous  best  year. 

«    «    « 

While  receipts  from  all  souwes  of  income  were  larger  than  usual,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  gain  came  from  property  sales  and  refunds.  Several 
churches,  which  had  enjoyed  a  service  of  great  usefulness  for  a  time,  lost  their 
constituency  by  removals  or  deaths,  and  the  money  invested  in  the  property 
came  back  to  our  treasury  for  use  elsewhere.  It  will  help  some  other 
churches  in  critical  need. 

«    «    « 

Although  last  year's  income  seems  pretty  large,  it  does  not  begin  to  be 
lai^e  enough  for  the  increased  calls  for  our  aid.  The  cost  of  building  has 
enormously  increased.  The  equipment  of  a  modern  church,  even  in  the  coun- 
try, must  necessarily  be  far  greater  than  was  thought  sufficient  thirty  years 
ago.  If  a  dollar  will  go  only  half  as  far  and  the  appeals  to  us  are  for 
amounts  twice  as  large  as  formerly,  it  will  appear  that  we  need  four  times  as 
much  in  our  treasury  to  meet  the  demand. 

«    «    « 

The  Midwinter  Conference  in  Chicago  the  third  week  in  January  was  un- 
usually interesting  and  profitable  in  spite  of  the  grudge  which  the  weather 
man  seemed  to  have  against  it.  Wintry  storms  without  could  not  chill  the 
ardor  of  representatives  from  every  part  of  the  country  for  a  great  advance 
movement.  This  will  tax  our  working  force  to  the  limit,  but  we  trust  it  will 
result  in  a  great  increase  in  our  resources  in  both  men  and  money.  Both  are 
urgently  needed  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  move  forward. 

«    «    « 

Dr.  Smith,  our  Church  Building  Secretary,  was  kept  very  busy  at  this 
Chicago  meeting  conferring  with  State  Superintendents  and  others  with  re- 
gard to  the  financial  problems  of  their  churches.  He  was  able  to  visit  en 
route  Gary,  Ind.,  Champaign,  111.,  Toledo,  0.,  and  other  places  where  there 
are  extraordinary  church-building  needs  which  are  likely  to  require  unusual 
assistance.  This  gave  him  a  first-hand,  acquaintance  with  the  situation  in 
these  fields. 

«    «    « 

Dixon,  Montana,  is  fortunate  in  having  Rev.  George  Dalzell  as  pastor. 
He  led  in  the  development  of  several  churches  in  eastern  Wyoming,  and 
his  experience  and  ability  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in  Montana.  One  of  the 
first  things  he  did  on  his  new  field  was  to  get  a  parsonage,  and  we  gladly 
voted  a  parsonage  loan  to  Dixon  at  a  recent  meeting,  that  the  project  might 
succeed  and  the  pastor's  family  have  shelter, 
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PARK   HILL  CHURCH,   WESTMORELAND,   N.   H. 

RURAL   AND   VILLAGE  CHURCHES 


By  Secretary  Charles  H,  Richards 


THE  great  revival  of  interest  in 
the  country  church  of  late 
years  is  most  encouraging. 
There  is  a  new  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance. There  is  a  new  view  of  its 
larger  mission  and  widened  activities. 
If  its  leadership  languished  in  some 
places  because  of  changed  conditions, 
it  is  being  regained  through  a  larger 
program  of  service. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  near- 
ly all  our  churches  were  rural  or  vil- 
lage churches.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  people  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  and 
the  wholesome  life  of  the  country  or 
smaU  town.  The  growth  of  manufac- 
turing, changed  'methods  of  travel,  and 
the  lure  of  the  crowd  have  changed 
all  this.  Cities  have  grown  enor- 
mously and  have  drained  the  country. 

Yet  while  the  urban  population 
has  enormously  increased,  rising  from 
three  per  cent  of  our  small  popula- 
tion early  in  the  last  century  to 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  our  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  now,  probably 
one  half  the  people  still  live  in  the 
country. 

They  need  the  church  and  the 
church  needs  them.  They  need  the 
spiritual  stimulus  and  illumination, 


the  comfort  and  joy  which  the 
church  can  give.  And  the  church 
needs  the  sturdy  strength,  the  vigor- 
ous common  sense,  the  devout  piety, 
the  self-denying  consecration  which 
is  nurtured  in  the  quiet  and  whole- 
some air  of  the  country.  The  city 
church  gets  many  of  its  best  recruits 
from  the  country  church.  The  mar 
jority  of  our  ministers,  missionar- 
ies, student  volunteers,  and  Christian 
workers  come  out  of  the  little  sanc- 
tuaries in  village  and  rural  settle- 
ments. 

The  nation  needs  the  country 
church,  too.  If  we  are  to  be  an  en- 
during Republic,  conscience  must  be 
dominant,  morality  must  prevail,  un- 
selfish public  spirit  must  keep  greed 
and  lawlessness  in  check.  But 
these  are  the  fruits  of  religion.  Bit- 
ter experience  shows  that  where  the 
churches  die  out  a  community  suf- 
fers a  steady  and  terrible  degrada- 
tion. A  vigorous,  rational,  aggrei 
sive  church  life  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  city  is  necessary  to 
save  our  nation  from  threatening 
dangers. 

We  can  never  forget  the    wonder- 
ful contribution  the  country  church 
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has  made  to  the  welfare  of  our  repub- 
lic. Notable  among  others  is  Litch- 
field County,  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  Connecticut.     It  is  about  thirty- 


CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH,    FAIRFIELD.    MONT, 


three  by  twenty-seven  miles  in  extent. 
It  has  in  it  no  important  city.  The 
**jneeting-house*'  was  the  center  of 
community  life.  The  **  kings  and 
queens  of  home-spun/'  as  Horace 
Bushnell  called  them,  were  godly, 
intelligent,  thrifty,  courageous  peo- 
ple, who  sent  their  children  to  school 
and  **  lined  their  memories  with  the 
catechism.  *'  From  those  country 
homes  and  churches  went  forth  an 
astonishing  number  of  leaders  in  pub- 
lic life  who  achieved  great  usefulness 
and  distinction.  Governors  and  col- 
lie presidents,  founders  of  colleges 
and  academies,  professors,  min- 
isters, missionaries  and  teachers, 
financiers  and  jurists  by 
the  score  sprang  from 
those  hamlets  and  hill- 
sides. Not  only  did  the 
Beechers  and  Bushnells 
make  Litchfield  county 
famous,  but  such  men  as 
Finney  and  Jeremiah 
Day,  and  Sturtevant,  and 
N.  W.  Taylor,  and  Ado- 
niram  Judson,  and  John 
Brown  of  Harpers  Ferry, 
and  many  others  add  lus- 
ter to  her  name.  The  first 
law  school  in  the  nation 
was  established  here.  It  sent  out  two 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  thir- 
teen United  States  Senators  (includ- 
ing John     C.     Calhoun)  ;     forty-six 


members  of  Congress,  forty  judges 
in  the  highest  state  courts  and  several 
Cabinet  ministers. 
It  was  the  country  church  in 
Litchfield  County  which 
was  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  producing  its. 
prosperity  and  usefulness. 
The  story  can  be  duplicat- 
ed in  many  a  rural  com- 
munity in  other  New  Eng- 
land States  where  the  zeal 
for  education  went  hand  in 
hand  with  devout  piety 
and  religious  earnestness. 
As  \^e  travel  westward  we 
find  the  same  result  in 
hundreds  of  localities 
where  the  same  princi- 
ples and  ideals  have  prevailed,  and 
where  the  church  has  been  **the  col- 
lege of  the  common  people."  Char- 
acter, intelligence,  thrift  and  success 
arc  the  harvest  of  its  seed  sowing. 

We  must  not  let  the  country  church 
languish.  Where  it  has  declined  it 
must  be  revived.  Yet  modem  con- 
ditions are  so  changed  from  those  of 
former  days  that  the  method  of 
church  life  and  work  must  be  chang- 
ed to  meet  the  situation.  The  con- 
stituency is  different;  the  mode  of 
life,  of  travel,  of  thought  is  different; 
contact  with  the  outside  world  is 
more  immediate  and  transforming. 
The  church  must  lay  hold  on  life  in 
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a  new  way  if  it  is  to  be  really  a  power 
for  good.  It  must  broaden  its  service 
and  modify  its  methods  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions. 
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Larger  Program  for  the  Country  Church 
Of  course  the  church  must  still 
maintain  its  service  of  worship.  The 
gospel  message  must  be  sent  home  to 
the  hearts  of  men  with  new  earnest- 
ness. Its  school  for  Bible  study  must 
be  continued,  for  religious  education 
is  a  fundamental  need  in  our  times. 
These  features  of  church  life  are 
familiar  enough,  but  they  should  be 
made  more  intensely  vital  and  more 
interesting  than  before.  A  dull 
preaching  service  is    a    travesty    of 


a  good  time,  will  find  good  fellowship 
and  good  cheer  and  warmhearted 
sympathy,  and  will  find  out  there 
how  to  better  their  condition  in  life, 
they  will  flock  to  it. 

How  to  realize  this  ideal  is  the 
problem  of  the  country  pastor  and 
his  co-workers.  Shall  we  not  say 
that  the  first  necessity  is  to  make 
everybody  realize  that  the  church,  to 
use  Edward  Judson's  happy  phrase, 
is  ''organized  kindness."  It  must  be 
friendliness  incarnate.     It  must  dis- 


VIEW  OF  NORTH  BRIDEWATER,  VT. 


the  Gospel,  and  a  live  Sunday  School 
muat  tingle  with  vitality. 

But  this  is  only  the  threshold  of 
the  country  church's  larger  pro- 
gram. It  must  plan  to  become  the 
community  center.  It  must  become 
the  focus  of  the  communal  spirit  and 
activity.  This  can  only  be  when  the 
church  forgets  itself  and  its  own 
dignity  and  comfort,  and  lives  for 
the  community.  When  it  is  perfect- 
ly evident  that  it  exists,  not  to  "enjoy 
religion,'*  but  to  use  all  its  powers 
to  promote  the  happiness,  the  safety, 
the  prosperity  of  all  the  people,  they 
will  turn  to  it  eagerly.  When  men 
find  that  at  the  church  they  will  have 


arm  timidity  by  going  after  those 
who  hold  aloof.  It  must  conquer 
prejudice  by  showing  a  genuine  and 
unselfish  interest  in  people. 

But  this  is  only  preparation  for 
the  larger  program.  Just  what  may 
a  church  undertake  to  do  in  com- 
munity service? 

It  can  provide  wholesome  recrea- 
tion for  the  people,  so  that  they*  will 
have  many  '* happy  hours"  at  the 
church. 

One  minister  in  Vermont  has  a 
moving  picture  outfit  in  his  church, 
selecting  only  the  best  movies,  and 
exhibiting  them  on  certain  evenings. 
Many  others  have  stereopticons,  and 
are    provided    by    our     missionary 
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societies  with  lectures  and  slides 
illustrating  all  the  countries  of  Uie 
world. 

A  ** Community  Sing'*  has  prov- 
ed very  attractive  in  many  places. 
A  crowded  churchfull  will  sing  with 
hearty  relish  national  songs,  familiar 
ballads,  such  war  songs  as  ''Over 
There,"  and  **Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning,*'  and  the  best  old  and  new 
hymns.  Rodeheaver  has  shown  that 
^a  good  leader  can  teaeh  a  crowd  of 
people  to  sing  anything  that  has  a 
pronounced  rhythm  and  a  haunting 
melody. 

One  western  church  provides  a 
rest  room  in  its  basement  for  farmers* 
wives  who  come  into  the  village. 
They  can  bring  their  lunch  and  their 
little  ones  there  as  to  a  home. 

Another  church  has  a  reading- 
room  for  men  supplied  with  papers 
and  magazines  such  as  farmers  or 
artizans  like  to  read. 

A  good  many  rural  churches  now 
plan  to  have  a  gymnasium  for  boys 
and  young  men  to  promote  physical 
culture.  Athletic  contests  are  encour- 
aged as  in  the  colleges  and  academies. 
They  promote  the  **get  together** 
spirit,  and  are  a  fine  substitute  for 
unwholesome  amusements. 

But  the  older  people  need  to  be  en- 
listed as  well  as  the  younger.  The 
church  should  help  to  better  the  busi- 
ness welfare  of  the  community.  Prof. 
Carver  of  Harvard  thinks  it  should 
** promote  scientific  farming**  in  a 
rural  section.  ,  One  minister  in  Penn- 
sylvania made  himself  an  agricultur- 
al expert  with  a  thorough  Imowledge 
of  soils,  fertilizers,  methods  of  til- 
ling, and  care  of  stock,  and  under  his 
leadership  his  country  parish  was 
transformed  from  run-down  and  im- 
poverished farms  to  fertile  acres 
with  huge  crops. 

Other  churches  keep  open  house 
for  the  Grange,  inviting  them  to  hold 
their  meetings  there,  and  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  doing  the  work. 
This  seems  appropriate,  for  the  Bible 
is  largely  a  country-life  book,  and  its 
characters  are  mainly  shepherds,  and 


tillers  of  the  soil,    and    fishermen — 
country  folk. 

One  way  to  unify  the  community 
and  get  all  the  people  to  work  togeth- 
er is  to  organize  them  for  a  civic  im- 
provement effort.  What  can  be  done  to 
beautify  and  better  the  community  t 
Have  a  ** Clean-up  Day**  in  which 
every  house  and  its  grounds  shall  be 
put  in  apple-pie  order.  Have  an 
arbor  day,  for  setting  out  trees,  and 
a  good-roads  day,  for  bettering  the 
highways  and  sidewalks;  and  a 
civic  welfare  day,  to  promote  bet- 
ter sanitation,  better  schools,  better 
recreations. 

The  women  will  have  a  large 
share  in  this  work.  They  are  the 
chief  socializing  power  in  a  com- 
munity, and  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  meetings  of  their 
clubs  and  missionary  societies  and 
guilds  for  work.  The  social  festivi- 
ties which  they  will  organize,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  good  will  and  redolent 
with  triumphs  of  their  culinary  art, 
may  work  wonders  in  uniting  all 
classes  in  a  bond  of  fellowship. 
Building  for  the  Rural  Church  Program 
What  sort  of  a  church  building 
should  the  rural  church  have  in 
which  to  carry  on  this  enlarged  workt 
Clearly  the  old  eqilipment  is  inade- 
quate. The  meeting-house  with  one 
room  for  Sunday  worship  and  a 
smaller  one  for  prayer  meeting  is 
good,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  modem 
needs.  Many  additional  rooms  are 
required  to  make  complete  provision 
for  the  larger  program. 

Can  they  be  had  without  too  heavily 
taxing  the  financial  ability  of  the 
community  ? 

Yes,  we  believe  they  can  be  thus 
obtained,  if  the  people  will  contribute 
their  labor,  money  and  united  effort. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  utilize 
the  previously  uncompleted  basement. 
This  will  double  the  floor  space,  and 
several  rooms  may  be  finished  for 
various  needs.  The  reading  room, 
women's  room,  assembly  room,  and 
game  room,  may  be  thus  provided. 
Various  methods  of  enlarging  the 
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church  building  to  secure  additional 
facilities  for  modern  needs  are  well 
described  in  the  Rev.  E.  deS.  Brun- 
ner's  excellent  little  book,  **The  New 
Country  Ohurch  Building,"  which 
is  published  by  the  Missionary  Edu- 
cation Movement.  He  shows  how 
some  churches  by  adding  wings  or 
transepts  to  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing near  the  pulpit  end  secure  the 
additional  room  needed.  If  each  is 
twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  extent  this 
will  accommodate  approximately  two 
hundred  people.  These  additions  can 
be  separated  from  the  auditorium  by 
rolling  partitions  or  curtains,  so  that 
they  become  s^eparate  rooms  when  de- 
sired. When  thrown  open,  the  room 
is  cruciform  in  shape,  with  a  dignity 
and  spaciousness  which  is  pleasing. 
Such  a  change  should  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  a  good  architect, 
who  will  see  that  the  auditorium  re- 
mains well  lighted,  and  that  all  details 
of  the  old  and  new  construction  are 
harmonious. 

Another  excellent  way  is  to  build 
onto  the  back  of  the  church  a  parish 
house,  which  may  extend  on  one 
side  (or  on  both  sides)  considerably 
beyond  the  width  of  the  church.  If 
this  has  a  good  basement,  and  is  per- 
haps two  stories  above  the  basement, 
it  gives  ample  room  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  activities.  It  may  have  a 
bowling  alley  in  the    basement,     all 


needed  departmental  rooms  for  the 
Sunday  School,  and  plenty  of  rooms 
for  social  purposes.  A  village  church 
in  Virginia  has  doubled  its  effective- 
ness by  such  an  addition. 

Two  rural  churches,  as  far  apart 
as  Vermont  and  Montana,  not  content 
with  a  mere  addition  to  the  meeting- 
house, have  built  separate  parish 
houses  to  provide  for  the  larger  pro- 
gram. In  one  case  it  is  a  substantial 
brick  edifice;  in  the  other  it  is  a 
roomy  frame  building.  Both  are 
available  for  the  use  of  the  people 
every  day  and  night  in  the  week. 
They  are  a  visible  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  church  is  doing  its  best  to 
brighten  and  better  the  common  life 
of  the  people. 

Sometimes  a  building  already 
erected  for  another  purpose  may  be 
transformed  into  a  useful  parish 
home.  A  bam  conveniently  located, 
an  abandoned  storehouse,  or  a  dwel- 
ling-house near  the  church  have  all 
proved  that  when  suitably  changed 
they  can  make  very  excellent  parish 
houses. 

When  a  church  fully  makes  up  its 
mind  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram for  community  service,  it  will 
find  a  way  to  secure  the  needed  equip- 
ment for  it.  It  will  cost  something, 
but  it  will  pay  abundantly  in  better 
homes,  better  people,  and  richer  and 
more  satisfying  joy. 
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HOW  THEY  BUILT  A  PORTABLE  SANCTUARY 


AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  take  for 
me  an  offering:  of  every  man  whose 
heart  maketh  him  willing  shall  ye 
take  an  offering.  And  let  them  make 
me  a  Sanctuary;  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them.  According  to  all  that 
I  show  thee,  the  pattern  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  pattern  of  all  the  fur- 
niture thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make 
it 

Choosing  the  Architect 

And  Moses  said.  See,  the  Lord  hath 
called  by  name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri, 


the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
and  he  hath  filled  him  with  the  spirit 
of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding, 
and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner 
of  workmanship;  and  to  devise  cun- 
ning works,  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of 
stonas  for  setting,  and  in  carving  of 
wood,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  cun- 
ning workmanship.  And  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  shall  work,  and  every  wise- 
hearted  man,  in  whom  the  Lord  hath 
put  wisdom  and  understanding  to 
know  how  to  work  all  the  work  for 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
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Raising   the    Church    Building    Fund 

And  Moses  spake  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation, saying,  Take  ye  from 
among  you  an  offering  unto  the  Lord ; 
whosoever  is  of  a  willing  heart,  let 
him  bring  it,  the  Lord's  offering. 

And  they  came,  everyone  whose 
heart  stirred  him  up,  and  everyone 
whom  his  spirit  made  willing,  and 
brought  the  Lord's  offering  for  the 
work  of  the  tent  of  meeting  (the  meet- 
ing-house). And  they  came,  both 
moxi  and  women,  as  many  as  were 
willing-hearted,  and  brought  brooches, 
and  earrings,  and  signet  rings,  and 
armlets,  all  jewels  of  gold;  even 
every  man  that  offered  an  offering  of 
gold  unto  the  Lord.  And  all  the 
women  that  were  wise-hearted  did 
spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought 
that  which  they  had  spun.  They 
brought  a  free-will  offering  unto  the 
Lord;  every  man  and  woman  whose 
heart  made  them  willing  to  bring  for 
all  the  work  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded. 

And  the  wise  men  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  the  people  bring  much 
more  than  enough  for  the  service  of 
the  work.  And  Moses  gave  commwid- 
ment.  Let  neither  man  nor  woman 
make  any  more  work  for  the  offering 
of  the  sanctuary.  So  the  people  were 
restrained  from  bringing.  For  the 
stuff  they  had  was  suflBcient  for  all  the 
work  to  make  it,  and  too  much. 

Constructing  the  Meeting  House 
Every  wise-hearted  man  among 
them  that  wrought  the  work  made 
the  tabernacle  with  curtains,  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet.  And  he. made  a  cover- 
ing for  the  tent  of  ram's  skins  dyed 
red,  and  a  covering  of  seal-skins 
above. 

And  he  made  boards  for  the  taber- 
nacle; twenty  boards  for  the  south 
side.  And  for  the  other  side  he  made 
twenty  boards.  And  he  overlaid  the 
boards  with  gold,  and  made  their 
rings  of  gold  to  be  places  for  the  bars, 
and  overlaid  the  bars  with  gold. 
And  he  made  a  hanging    for    the 


tabernacle  door  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  Imen  of 
needle  work ;  and  the  five  pillars  of  it 
with  their  hooks;  and  he  overlaid 
their  chapiter  and  their  fillets  with 
gold ;  but  their  five  sockets  were  of 
brass. 

And  he  made  the  court ;  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  the  north,  the 
hangings  of  the  court  were  of  fine 
twined  linen,  a  hundred  cubits; 
their  pillars  were  twenty  and  their 
sockets  of  brass  twenty.  And  for  the 
west  side,  and  for  the  east  side,  were 
hangings  of  fifty  cubits,  their  pillars 
ten  and  their  sockets  ten;  the  hooks 
of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  sil- 
ver. 

And  Bezaleel  made  the  ark  of  acacia 
wood,  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure 
gold  within  and  without. 

And  he  made  a  mercy-seat  of  pure 
gold.  And  he  made  two  cherubims 
of  gold ;  of  beaten  gold  made  he  them 
at  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat.  And 
the  cherubims  spread  out  their  wings 
on  high,  covering  the  mercy-seat  wifii 
their  wings,  with  their  faces  one  to 
the  other. 

And  he  made  the  table  of  acacia 
wood,  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure 
gold. 

And  he  made  the  candlestick  of 
pure  gold;  and  he  made  the  lamps 
thereof  seven. 

And  he  made  the  altar  of  incense 
of  acacia  wood,  and  he  overlaid  it 
with  pure  gold. 

And  he  made  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  of  acacia  wood,  and  he  over- 
laid it  with  brass. 

And  he  made  the  court.  All  the 
hangings  of  the  court  were  of  fine 
twined  linen.  And  the  screen  for  the 
gate  of  the  court  was  the  work  of  the 
embroiderer  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen. 

The  Work  Completed 

Thus  was  finished  all  the  work  of 
the  tabernacle.  And  Moses  reared  np 
the  tabernacle,  and  fastened  its  sock- 
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ets,  and  set  up  the  boards  thereof, 
and  put  in  the  bars  thereof,  and  reared 
up  its  pillars. 

And  he  spread  abroad  the  tent  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  put  the  covering 
of  the  tent  above  it,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses.  And  he  brought  the 
ark  into  the  tabernacle.  And  he  put 
the  candlestick  in  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  he  lighted  the  lamps 
before  the  Lord.  Ajad  he  6#t  up  the 
hanging  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
And  he  reared  up  the  court  round 
about  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar, 
and  set  up  the  hanging  of  the  court 
gate. 

So  Moses  finished  the  work. 


Then  the  cloud  covered  the  tent  of 
meeting,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle.  And  Moses  was 
not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  meet- 
ings because  the  cloud  abode  thereon, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
tabernacle.  And  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  children  of  Israel  went  onward 
throughout  all  their  journeys,  but  if 
the  cloud  were  not  taken  up  then  they 
journeyed  not  till  the  day  that  it  was 
taken  up.  For  the  cloud  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and 
fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  house  of  Israel,  throughout  all 
their  journey. 


CHICAQO,  ILL.,  UNIVERSITY  CONOREOATIONAL  CHURCH 
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AT  WORK  IN  A  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


THE  year's  work  of  the  Student 
Pastor  begins  several  months 
before  the  academic  year  itself. 
During  the  close  of  the  preceding 
academic  year  letters  are  sent  to  all 
of  the  high  school  superintendents  in 
the  state  asking  them  the  names  of 
the  students  in  their  graduating 
class  who  plan  to  come  to  Michigan 
and  who  are  affiliated  in  any  way 
with  Congregational  circles.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  information,  personal 
lettera  are  written  to  all  of  the  stu- 
dents whose  names  have  thus  been 
secured.  In  these  letters  the  wish  to 
be  of  any  possible  assistance  in  the 
worJ;  of  settling  in  Ann  Arbor  is  ex- 
pressed. Very  interesting  are  some 
of  the  replies.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  answer  of  a  lad  from  the  **B — " 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula: 

"I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  let- 
ter, for  it  takes  quite  a  load  off  my  mind. 


I  have  been  planning  to  come  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  next  fall  and  I 
shall  work  my  way  through,  but  had  no 
one  to  go  to  for  assistance.  Your  offer 
is  very  welcome.  You  ask  what  I  can 
do.  I  can  do  most  every  kind  of  house- 
work, am  handy  around  a  machine  shop 
and  am  very  fond  of  animals.  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  furnaces,  'be- 
cause there  are  not  any  in  this  town.  I 
shall  have  a  little  money  saved  up,  be- 
cause I  am  working  all  summer  at  a 
man's  job  in  the  saw-mill." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  this  boy  did  arrive  one  Septem- 
ber night  at  midnight,  having  trav- 
eled since  four  o'clock  .that  morn- 
ing. When  I  asked  him  whether  he 
found  a  hotel,  he  cheerfully  replied, 

**0,  no,  I  stayed  in  the  station  the 
rest  of  the  night.'' 

Venturing  the  somewhat  consoling 
supposition  that  he  went  to  sleep  on 
the  benches,  he  answered, 

**0,  I  didn't  dare  go  to  sleep  be- 
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cause  I  had  all  my  money  on  me,  so 
I  would  sit  down  for  a  while  and  then 
get  up  and  walk.  And  the  first 
thing  I  did  in  the  morning  was  to  put 
my  money  in  the  bant" 

Work  was  found  for  this  boy,  and 
the  year  has  done  much  towards  un- 
folding not  only  a  continuous  smile 
which  won't  come  off  but  also  mental 
activity  and  interests  which,  if  they 
do  not  prove  brilliant,  certainly 
show  signs  of  great  promise.  The 
little  mother  back  in  **B-land,"  as  she 
bends  over  the  tubs  which  have  been 
her  sole  means  of  support  since  she 
came  to  this  country  from  Sweden 
seventeen  years  ago,  thinks  with 
pride  and  high  anticipations  of  her 
college  boy  who  is  getting  the  best 
tlie  land  affords. 

In  addition  to  these  personal  let- 
tors,  plans  for  Bible  School  work  are 
also  made  in  the  summer  months.  To 
have  a  Bible  School  requires  teaching 
of  quality  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
among  men  already  overworked  any 
whose  stock  of  amiable  consent  bears 
the  strain  of  a  request  to  do  Bible 
School  work.  Last  fall,  we  were  able 
to  inaugurate  four  classes  for  stu- 
dents. A  more  ambitious  plan  which 
had  included  a  graded  system  had  to 
be  given  up  because  of  the  lack  of 
teachers.  The  four  classes  which 
were  set  up  covered  the  following 
subjects:  The  Bible  as  a  Book  of 
Life — its  Origin,  History  and  Pow- 
er; A  Study  of  Comparative  Re- 
ligions; Religious  Problems  of  Stu- 
dent Life;  Some  Periods  in  Church 
History. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  work 
in  all  respects  has  been  courses  in 
Bible  study  using  the  Bible  as  a  text 
and  endeavoring  particukurly  to  be- 
enme  familiar  with  its  personalities. 
One  course  in  the  early  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  aroused  and  sustained 
quite  a  degree  of  interest  in  a  frater- 
nity house  during  a  number  of  weeks 
in  the  winter.  It  is  of  intense  in- 
terest to  note  the  response  of  the 
students  to  the  living  personalities 
who  populate  the  pages  of  the  Bible; 


and  it  speaks  hopefully  for  the  future 
to  note  the  ability  of  the  students  to 
choose  that  which  is  essential  in 
Biblical  narratives. 

There  can  hardly  be  an  atmo- 
sphere more  charged  with  human 
dynamic  than  that  of  the  three  days 
at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year, 
when  the  youth  of  the  country  stream 
into  the  town  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  a  day.  At  such  a  time  the 
work  of  primary  importance  is  to 
find  out  who  these  six  thousand  boys 
and  girls  are  and  what  ones  have 
denominational  interests  which  bring 
tl'.em  within  the  area  of  the  Congre- 
gational church.  It  is  usually  some 
t«n  days  before  one  can  get  an  ade- 
quate list  of  **who  they  are  and 
where  they  have  lit'\  Then,  to  make 
them  realize  that  the  Congregational 
church  is  on  earth  (not  in  Heaven) ! 
Circular  letters  are  sent  out  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  services  of 
the  church  and  enclosing  the  topics 
of  the  sermon  series  which  is  on  the 
docket  to  begin  the  year.  A  commit- 
tee of  seasoned  students  divide  the 
six  hundred  Congregational  stu- 
dents between  them  and  run  each 
student  to  earth,  giving  a  personal 
invitation  to  the  church  and  to  the 
services  in  which  the  young  people 
are  particularly  interested. 

There  is  also  the  work  which  is 
possibly  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the 
branches  of  work  done  by  the^  Stu- 
dont  Pastor  and  his  wife:  the  invit- 
ing of  boys  and  girls  to  the  Sunday 
^afternoons  at  home,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  end  their  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  before  the  open  fire 
and  the  teapot.  The  work  which  the 
Student  Pastor  does  in  his  owii  home 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  is  in 
the  home  environment  (very  possi- 
bly after  a  dinner  of  **home  cook- 
ing'') that  a  student's  real  problems 
are  expressed. 

Immediately  upon  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  the  young  people 
of  the  various  churches  take  up  the 
work  of  providing  Sunday  afternoon 
services  at  the  two  hospitals  and  the 
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couiitj'  farm.  The  young  people  also 
give  socials  to  which  they  invite  oth- 
er students  who  seem  to  be  lacking 
in  social  opportunities. 

The  Congregational  young  people 
also  do  something  along  the  line  of 
social  service,  joining  with  a  commit- 
tee of  Methodist  young  i)eople  and 
working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  probation  oflScer. 

Another  group  of  students,  asso- 
ciated together  in  what  is  called  the 
C!ongregational  Girls'  Club  under 
the  leadersMp  of  the  Student  Pastor's 
wif<\  take  an  interest  in  providing 
clornes  for  the  babies  at  the  hospital 
and  also  in  raising  money  with  which 
to  fit  up  a  room  in  one  of  the  town 
buildings  to  be  used  by  the  visiting 
nurse  for  dispensary  purposes. 

Aside  from  the  Bible  School  work, 
the  student  is  brought  under  the 
specific  religious  influence  of  the 
church  by  means  of  the  Sunday  ser- 


vices. These  services  are  made  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  students  at  the 
Congregational  church.  For  if  they 
are  to  come  in  touch  with  a  rdigious 
atmosphere  it  must  be  in  the  church. 
The  University  provides  them  with 
everything  save  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  spiritual  nature  in 
worship.  To  prove  this  is  the  most 
important  contribution  the  church 
can  make.  The  morning  service 
is  a  dignified  service  of  worship 
and  is  being  attended  by  upwards 
of  four  hundred  students  every  Sun- 
day morning.  A  vesper  service, 
even  more  distinctly  of  student  char- 
acter, is  held  in  the  early  evening, 
and  following  it  a  social  hour  with 
light  refreshments  in  the  Church 
parlors. 

Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  some 
of  the  interests  of  a  Student  Pas- 
tor at  a  state  university.  A  real  work 
in  religious  education. 


«    «    « 

The  following  letter,  printed  in  ** Congregational  Iowa,"  is  so  much  to 
the  point  on  the  attitude  of  parents  that  we  reprint  it  here. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  HOMES 

(Pastors  are  requested  to  read  this  letter  at  a  morning  service  and  to  de- 
vote one  sermon  to  ''The  Horns  and  Religious  Education^*) 


Dear  Fathers  and  Mothers : 

I  am  undertaking  the  disagreeable 
task  of  calling  your  attention  to  some- 
thing which  does  not  reflect  credit 
upon  you.  Without  really  intending 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  sadly  uncon- 
scious of  your  neglect  of  duty,  you 
really  constitute  the  chief  hindrance 
to  the  promotion  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  religious  education.  The 
home,  the  institution  which  should  be 
our  most  consistent  supporter,  is  too 
often  our  chief  problem.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  you  fathers  and  mothers  grieve 
our  hearts  and  limit  our  influence  in 
the  lives  of  those  whom  you  intrust 
to  the  church  school  for  instruction 
and  inspiration. 

The  first  charge  is  the  carelessness 
which  you  show  with  reference  to  their 
attendan^^.    Excuses    which    would 


never  pass  muster  on  Monday 
seem  to  be  valid  for  Sunday  morn- 
ing. An  automobile  jaunt  to  the 
woods  often  seems  to  carry  a  stronger 
appeal  than  the  recitation  hour  which 
has  to  do  with  the  nurture  of  their 
souls.  Do  you  realize  the  direction 
toward  which  your  emphasis  is  point- 
ing your  child  to  say  nothing  of  the 
handicap  which  you  place  upon  the 
church  school  in  its  ^ort  to  make  a 
connected  appeal!  You  are  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  us. 

In  the  second  place,  too  many  of 
the  adolescent  children  sent  to  us 
lack  the  common  elements  of  good 
breeding.  They  are  rude  and  discour- 
teous. In  an  atmosphere  which  calls 
for  culture  and  refinement,  too  large 
a  proportion  attempt  to  act  like 
young  savages.  They  would  not  do 
this  if  they  were  well  drilled  at  home 
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in  the  matter  of  respect  for  the  teach- 
er, the  building  and  the  occasion.  We 
look  to  you  to  help  us  on  this  score. 

Once  again,  if  your  interest  in  the 
work  we  are  doing  for  your  children 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  oversight 
which  you  give  to  their  preparation 
of  the  lesson  it  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  consequences  of  this  neglect  on 
your  part  are  so  serious  as  to  raise 
the  question  whether  or  not  you  real- 
ly want  your  children  to  get  any 
benefit  from  the  church  school.  lii 
order  to  help  us  accomplish  what 
you  surely  must  want  us  to  realize  in 
the  training  of  your  children,  will 
you  not  make  a  rule  like  unto  that  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians  that  no 
child  shall  go  from  your  home  to  the 
church  school  until  he  or  she  has  care- 
fully studied  the  lesson.  Surely,  you 
cannot  honorably  do  less. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  lines 
of  co-operation  with  the  church 
school,  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  re- 
ligious education  is  the  recovery  by 
the  home  of  its  primary  place  in  that 
work.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  church  school  in  its  begin- 
nings aimed  only  to  reach  the  non- 
Ohnstian  homes.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Christian  homes 
would  prefer  to  train  their  own 
diildren.  We  need  to  return  to  this 
emphasis  of  the  home  as  the  chief 
center  of  religious  influence.  With 
its  decided  advantage  as  to  time  and 
personal  ties,  the  home  can  accom- 
plish results  entirely  out  of  the  field 
of  the  church  school.  Parenthood, 
truly  interpreted,  carries  the  sacred 
obligation  of  Christian  nurture. 


In  line  with  your  opportunities,  in 
this  direction,  will  you  permit  me  to 
suggest  some  home  activities  which 
will  contribute  mightily  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  religious  educa- 
tion work.  1.  Grace  at  meal  times  to 
leaven  the  material  with  the  spiri- 
tual. 2.  Family  worship  at  a  time 
most  convenient  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily. If  you  are  troubled  as  to  how 
to  conduct  it,  ask  your  pastor  to  sug- 
gest a  suitable  manual.  3.  Foster 
group  discussion  at  the  table  and  on 
other  occasions  of  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  Christian  principles  to 
life.  This  will  help  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  trend  of  the  thinking  of 
your  children  and  offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  wrong  conceptions  of 
life.  4.  Direct  their  reading  along 
constructive  Christian  lines.  Utilize 
for  the  hero  worship  stage  the  splen- 
did literature  of  Christian  achieve- 
ment. 5.  Personally,  and  in  confer- 
ence with  others,  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  the  standards  which  govern  the 
social  life  of  your  young  people.  6. 
Pre-empt  a  pew  in  the  church  large 
enough  for  the  whole  family  and  see 
that  it  is  occupied  regularly  every 
Sunday. 

Believing  that  our  Congregational 

fathers  and  mothers  at    heart   want 

the  best  sort  of    Christian    training 

for  their  children,  I  am  sending  you 

this  earnest  appeal  to  rally  to  the 

support  of  the  church  school  and  to 

the  assumption  of  your  full  duties  in 

the  matter  of  Christian  family  life. 

Cordially  yours, 

RoYAii  J.  Montgomery. 

Director  of  Religious  Education. 


«    «    « 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


! 

Churches, 

Individ 

uals 

Women's 
SocleUes 

Legacies 

other 
Bomiem 

Total 

RECEIPTS  FOR 
JANUARY 

This  year 
Last  year 

21.356.86 
16,536.46 

7,278.46 
3.852.92 

1.312.64 
275.90 

2.866.16 

82.814.01 
20.666.28 

Increase 
1  Decrease 

4.820.39 

3,425.54 

1.036.64 

2.866.16 

12,148.73 

^ 
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The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  begin- 
ning in  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
permanent  income  makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular  appor- 
tionment. Next  to  the  apportionment  plan,  the  chief  source  of  income  is  tJie 
offering  on  Children's  Day. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  $ -. .  to  The  Congregational  Sunday  School 

Extension  Society,  organized  in  New  York  City,  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  this  plan  of  administerating  your  own  estate,  write  to  the 
Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Baker,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

«    «    « 

The  second  year  of  the  Congregational     Sunday     School     Extension 
Society  closes  with  a  substantial  gain  financially,  and  a  most  encouraging^ 
outlook  in  its  work  generally.    This  makes  possible  some  needed  extension  of' 
our  field  activities,  and  if  the  present  favorable  conditions  continue,  addi- 
tional service  already  planned  for,  will  be  put  into  operation. 

*    *    * 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Gammon,  D.D.,  is  now  the  representative  of  the  Congre- 
gational Sunday  School  Extension  Society  in  Illinois,  and  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  Educational  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  along  extension 
lines.  We  welcome  Secretary  Gammon,  whose  genial  ways  and  brotherly 
spirit  have  made  him  so  helpful  in  our  Congregational  brotiierhood  at  large. 

«    «    « 

The  spirit  of  service  is  not  lacking  out  in  the  remote  regions.  In  a  large 
missionary  parish,  where  Sunday  School  work  has  been  stressed  for  years 
amidst  somewhat  discouraging  circumstances,  our  field  worker  sent  notice  of 
an  appointment.  But  no  one  meeting  him  at  the  railroad  depot  he  secured 
an  auto  livery  and  went  out  fourteen  miles  on  Sunday  morning.  Arriving  at 
the  home  of  an  interested  family,  one  of  the  girls  rode  horseback  seven  nules, 
and  another  ten  miles,  to  announce  an  afternoon  service,  which  was  attended 
by  twenty-five  people,  at  which  the  importance  of  the  church  and  Sundays 
School  work  was  urged,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  giving  the  people  a  vital 
Gospel  message  at  that  hour,  possibly  the  last  one  they  could  have  this  winter. 

«    «    # 

The  statistics  for  the  Annual  Report  have  just  been  prepared  for  the 
printer  and  the  following  items  will  be  of  especial  interest  at  this  time :  Mis- 
sion Schools  organized,  77;  schools  reorganized,  34;  schools  visited  by  our 
field  workers,  1,196 ;  group  conferences  held,  559 ;  sermons,  educational  and 
general  addresses  delivered,  4,878. 
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WHERE  THREE  ROADS  MEET 

By  Extension  Secretary  W.  Knighton  Bloom 


WHEN  home  missionary  enthu- 
siasm and  abounding  optim- 
ism unite,  the  place  of  action 
is  oft^D  found  far  distant  from  the 
throb  of  the  great  city  life.  Out  on 
mighty  prairies,  with  increasing  inter- 
est and  growing  faith,  the  messengers 
of  missionary  enterprise  pass  the 
great  days  of  the  Eternal,  where  op- 
portunities are  almost  numberless, 
H^ere  service  is  a  delight  and  hard 
work  a  benediction. 

Let  one  sever  himself  for  awhile 
from  all  that  such  a  mission 
means,  and  center  his  ac- 
tivities in  the  heart  of  a 
great  metropolitan  area, 
ffhere  millions  throng 
amidst  the  press  of  life, 
and  often  the  words  will 
come  with  appealing  pow- 
er, 

Not  a  foot  has  touched   its 

prairies  but   is   longing   to 

return, 
Not  an  eye  has     seen     the 

sunset     in      the      western 

heavens  burn 
But- looks  back     in     hungry 

yearning — 

Back  to  the  great  stretch- 
es of  prairie,  sun-crovmed, 
foliage-clad,  from  spring-time  to  au- 
tumn days,"  snow-crowned  but  glori- 
ous, in  winter  time ;  with  clear  atmos- 
phere, marvellous  sunset  and  radiant 
vision. 

Three  times  one  still  make  three 
acoording  to  the  arithmetic  of  the 
schoolroom,  but  three  times  **A'* 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  becomes  a  force 
for  righteousness  that  cannot  be 
computed  in  figures.  Here,  out  on 
the  prairies  of  the  northwest,  three 
roads  meet  in  one  common  service. 
Appam,  Alamo,  and  An^e  comprise 
a  working  unit  of  a  missionary  par- 
ish that  presents  a  problem  and  an 
opportunity.  The  territory  is 
sparsely  populated,  the  people  are 
struggling  with  the  handicap  of    re- 


peated crop  failures,  and  made  still 
poorer  temporarily  by  reascm  of  their 
splendid  giving  for  war  purposes. 
But  churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
they  feel  they  must  have,  and  they 
crave  the  best  possible,  as  the  ac- 
companying picture  of  the  consoli- 
dated  schoolhouse   indicates. 

In  the  little  village  of  Appam,  with 
less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
there  is  a  real  educational  ideal. 
The  schoolhouse,  erected  two  blocks 
from  the  business  street,  is  the  com- 


munity center  for  all  things  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  religious.  When  Sun- 
day comes,  and  the  schoolhouse  opens 
its  doors  for  church  worship  and  Bi- 
ble study,  more  men  are  often  present 
than  women.  For  out  on  the  prair- 
ies there  are  lonely  men  who  live  in 
pioneer  boarding  houses,  bunk- 
houses,  or  homestead  shacks;  men 
who  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
companionship,  and  gladly  hear 
once  more  the  old  Sunday  School 
hymns,  and  the  voice  of  the  minister 
in  prayer.  Scripture  lesson  and 
message. 

The  second  emphasis  on  the  initial 
letter  of  the  alphabet  brings  us  to 
Alamo.  In  the  early  days  the  com- 
munity was  known  as  Cottonwood 
Lake,  a  tiny  inland  settlement  with 
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post-office,  general  store,    blacksmith 
shop,  livery  bam  and  a  few  houses. 
During  those  times  it  was  a  weary 
drive  with  wagon  and  horses,  a  two 
days'  journey  over  the  rough  trails  to 
the  nearest  town^  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  the  people  were 
snowbound  for  weeks.     But     across 
those  trails  the  Sunday  School  mis- 
sionary wended  his  way,  until  a  dozen 
mission  schools  were  organized.    One 
such  worker  journeyed  by  pony  and 
cart,  and  the  missionary  superintend- 
ent for  that  state  says,  that  if  there 
is  such  a  place  as  a  pony  heaven,  that 
Sunday  School  worker's  pony  is  there. 
Another  missionary  traveled  the  en- 
tire distance  on     foot;     twenty-two 
miles  in  one  direction,  twenty-three 
in  another  and  nineteen  in  a  third, 
with     other      places      in      between. 
Finally     there     came     the     division 
of  the  parish,  with  concentration  at 
one  end     of     it     on     three    special 
points.     This     brings     us     in     our 
story  once  more  to  Alamo.    When  the 
branch  railroad  came,  the  buildings  in 
the  old  Cottonwood  Lake  settlement 
were  moved  over  to  the  new  town 
site;  in  fact  nearly  everything  but 
the  lake  was  subject    to    transition. 
Then  new  buildings  were  erected;  a 
score  of  business  houses,  two  banks, 
two  lumber  yards,  a  garage,  and  many 
pretty  homes.     Buildings     of    brick 
and  sidewalks  of  concrete    appeared 
where  previously  the  prairie  reigned 
supreme,  and  a  new  era    dawned  in 
that  land.    Two  fine  lots  were  secured 
for  our     Congregational    enterprise, 
the  little  three-room  parsonage  moved 
over  from  the  old  town  was  placed 
on  a  good  concrete  basement,  the  use 
of  a  temporary  church  building  put 
up  by  another  denomination  was  se- 
cured, and  Sunday  School  and  com- 
munity work  reestablished.    Two  for- 
eign-speaking churches    and    an    or- 
ganization of  Latter  Day  Saints,  de- 
cided to    advance    their    denomina- 
tional interests,  but  the  call  for  a  dis- 
tinctly English-speaking  church  was 
so  decided,  that  our  special  mission 
was  evident.    Our  little  constituency 


included  people  from  six  evangelical 
denominations  and  they  agreed  unan- 
imously that  the  need  of  the  com- 
munity was  a  union  church  represent- 
ing high  American  ideals  and  Con- 
gregationalism- was  their  choice.  They 
faced  a  difficult  situation,  financially 
as  well  as  otherwise,  but  success  came. 
In  telling  this  part  of  the  story  one 
of  our  field  workers  says:  **I  went 
to  Alamo  and  Appam  on  a  very  slow 
mixed  train,  with  only  one  coach,  in 
which  almost  everyone  was  smoking. 
On  the  return  trip  we  had  seven  car- 
loads of  hogs  and  cattle,  besides  oth- 
er freight,  and  again  our  one  pas- 
senger coach.  But  the  money  was  in 
hand  to  pay  the  last  bills  on  the  re- 
constructed parsonage.  It  was  a  big 
eflFort  for  a  small  community  and  all 
rejoiced.  One  old  lady  was  so  happy 
that  she  brought  her  United  States 
fiag  out  and  fastened  it  on  her  house 
to  celebrate  the  occasion.'' 

Out  in  the  country  twelve  miles  is 
a  good  farming  community  where 
people  of  several  denominations,  after 
uniting  in  a  Union  Sunday  School 
work,  decided  that  an  English-speak- 
ing, thoroughly  American  church  or- 
ganization was  needed,  and  at  length 
reached  the  point  where  denomina- 
tional fellowship  was  sought.  The 
growth  has  been  steady,  the  Angie 
Union  Congregational  Church  has 
been  organized,  a  large  well  conduct- 
ed Sunday  School  is  in  existence, 
three  acres  of  land  secured,  and 
buildings  planned  to  meet  the  religi- 
ous and  social  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity will  eventually  be  erected. 

Where  three  roads  meet  there  is  a 
united  parish  and  out  in  the  by- 
ways there  are  branch  mission 
schools  and  preaching  stations,  one 
meeting  in  a  schoolhouse,  a  second 
holding  its  sessions  in  a  ranch  house, 
while  from  house  to  house  Sunday 
School  literature  is  being  distributed 
and  the  missionary  pastor  is  con- 
strained to  say, 

"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  tbe  side  of 

the  road, 
And  be  a  Mend  to  man." 
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•IN  ORDER  TO  ANSWER  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  QUES 
TIONS  ALL  AT  ONCE,  LET  ME  EMPHASIZE'' 

bers  tinder  the  Original  Plan.  It 
will  thus  be  applied  not  as  a  source 
of  credits  to  be  allotted  annually  to 
each  member  as  premium  payments 
additional  to  the  payments  made  by 
them  as  dues,  but  it  will  be  applied 
as  a  part  of  the  funds  from  wihich 
the  additional  annuity  benefits  are 
paid/' 

The  Expanded  Plan  will  not  be 
put  into  operation  until  January  1, 
1921.  The  only  plan  which  is  now  in 
force  is  the  Original  Plan. 

This  Original  Plan  will  be  open  to 
those  who  desire  to  became  members 
of  the  Annuity  Fund  until  December 
31st,  1921,  a  period  of  a  little  less 
than  two  years.  It  is  contemplated 
in  the  Expanded  Plan  that  the  min- 
isters will  join  the  Annuity  Fund  at 
ordination,  or  at  least  by  the  time 
they  are  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  payments  under  this  plan  are 
to  be  six  per  cent  of  the  salary  which 
the  minister  is  receiving  at  the  time 
the  payments  are  due. 

After  the  first  year's  payment  has 
been  made,  the  income  from  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund  will  enable  the 
Trustees  of  the  Annuity  Fund  to 
credit  $50  to  each  member  on  his  an- 
nual payment.  The  balance  must  be 
paid  by  the  minister,  or  by  the  min- 
ister and  his  church. 

Under  the  Original  or  Present 
Plan,  no  part  of  the  income  from 
the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  used 
to  pay  dues,  but  only  to  help  in  pay- 
ing the  Annuity  when  the  members 
reach  the  old  age  period. 
•  The  Annuity  at  the  Old  age  period 
under  the  Expanded  Plan  will  de- 
pend upon  the    amount    of    money 


WE  have  bort-owed  the  above 
phrase  from  a  recent  state- 
ment in  the  public  press 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  It  ex- 
presses exactly  what  we  should  like 
to  do — ''answer  a  large  number  of 
questions'' — ^in  the  following  state- 
ments about  the  Annuity  Fund^  the 
relation  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  to  the  Annuity  Fund,  the  re- 
lation of  the  present  plan  to  the  Ex- 
panded Plan  and  the  importance  of 
the  ministers  becoming  members  of 
the  Annuity  Fund. 

The  securing  of  the  Pilgrim  Me- 
morial Fund  guarantees  the  stability 
of  the  Annuity  Fund. 

The  available  income  of  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund  is  to  be  paid 
over  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  which  is  the  holding 
body  of  the  Fund,  **to  the  Annuity 
Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers, 
to  be  used  to  aid  in  providing  old 
age  annuities  and  disability  annui- 
ties for  members  of  the  Annuity 
Fund,  and  death  benefits  for  iheir 
widows  and  minor  orphan  children." 

**The  distributable  income  de- 
rived from  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  will  be  divided  between  the 
holders  of  certificates  under  the 
0];iginal  Plan  and  the  holders  of  old 
age  annuity  certificates  under  the 
Expanded  Plan  in  proportion  to  the- 
numbers  of  the  members  in  these  re- 
spective plans/' 

"That  portion  of  jthe  net  income 
which  may  thus  become  available  for 
the  holders  of  certificates  under  the 
Original  Plan^  will  be  administered 
as  a  part  of  the  additional  funds 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
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which  is  to  the  credit  of  the  member 
when  he  reaches  that  age.  The  sum 
to  his  credit  will  be  used  to  purchase 
an  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  lar- 
ger the  credit,  the  larger  the  annuity 
it  will  purchase. 

It  is  also  self-evident  that  if  the 
minister  enters  under  the  Expanded 
Plan  past  middle  life,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  a  sum  to  his  credit  at 
th^  age  of  sixty-five  that  will  be 
equal  to  that  to  the  credit  of 
the  minister  who  entered  at  ordina- 
tion, or  at  least  by  the  time  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  For  this  reason 
it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ministers  who  are  now  45,  or  even 
40,  and  over,  to  enter  the  Annuity 
Fund  under  the  Original  Plan. 

Under  the  Original  Plan,  any 
minister  who  can  pass  the  health  ex- 
amination and  can  provide  the  dues, 
can  enter  the  Annuity  Fund  in  the 
70  year  class,  whose  age  is  nearer  65 
than  66. 

He  can  enter  the  68  year  class  if 
his  age  is  nearer  63  than  64. 

He  can  enter  the  65  year  class  if 
his  age  is  nearer  60  than  it  is  61. 

Age  is  computed  from  the  nearest 
birthday.  This  is  the  general  rule  in 
life  insurance. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  too  urgent- 
ly impress  upon  the  attention  of.  our 
ministers,  the  importance  of  enter- 
ing the  Annuity  Fund  under  the 
present  plan  at  once.  The  time  for 
doing  this  is  diort,  less  than  two 
years. 

Any  member  of  the  Fund  under 
the  present  plan  who  desires  after 
1921  to  change  to  the  Expanded 
Plan,  will  have  the  whole  of  1921  to 
make  that  change. 

Some  ministers  in  their  letters  ask, 
**How  can  one  get  into  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund?"  The  Pilgrim. 
Memorial  Fund  does  not  issue  certif- 
icates of  membership.  Only  the  An- 
nuity Fund  for  Congregational  Min- 
isters receives  members,  but  the  in- 


come, of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
will  be  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Annuity  Fund  and  it  will  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Annuity  P\ind  under  both  the  Or- 
iginal and  the  Expanded  Plans. 

Those  ministers  who  are  too  old  to 
get  into  the  Annuity  Fund  must 
look  to  the  Boards  of  Ministerial  Be- 
lief for  any  assistance  which  they 
may  need  in  the  time  of  old  age. 

The  grants  of  the  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  are  based  upon  service 
and  not  upon  poverty. 

The  Boards  of  Ministerial  Belief, 
national  and  state  ,are  better  pre- 
pared than  ever  before  in  their  his- 
tory, to  minister  to  those  who  can- 
not become  members  of  the  Annuity 
Fund. 

No  part  of  the  income  of  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  Boards  of  Ministerial  Belief. 

Ministerial  Belief  is  under  the  an- 
nual apportionment  of  the  churches, 
and  receives  individual  and  condi- 
tional gifts  and  legacies.  Its  goal  is 
to  be  able  to  do  as  well  by  the  minis- 
ters who  cannot  get  into  the  Annuity 
Fund  as  those  who  do  become  mem- 
bers of  that  Fund.  It  can  only 
hope,  however,  to  accomplish  this  on 
the  supposition  that  all  our  minis- 
ters who  can,  will  get  into  the  An- 
nuity Fund. 

The  Belief  Boards  and  the  Annuity 
Fund  are  the  two  arms  which  hold 
up  and  make  efficient  the  denomina- 
tion's  endeavor  to  provide,  in  the 
time  of  old  age,  or  total  and  per- 
manent disability  prior  to  old  age, 
for  all  our  Congregational  ministers 
and  the  widows  of  ministers. 

Under  the  Present  Plan  a  member 
reaching  the  old  age  period  and 
having  been  in  the  service  of  our 
Congregational  churches  for  thirty 
years,  may  reasonably  expect  an  an- 
nuity for  the  rest  of  his  life  of  $500, 
and  three-fifths  of  that  amount  to 
his  widow  .in  case  of  his  death  after 
the  old  age  period  has  been  attained. 
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SECRETARIAL  CHANGES 


IN  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Swartz 
from  the  Executive  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  and  as  Corresponding^  Secre- 
tary of  the  Annuity  Fund,  tiiese  in- 
terests are  not  wholly  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  co-operation  and  sup- 
port. The  Congregational  World 
Movement,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
Secretary,  will  supplement  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund  endeavor,  and 
bring,  we  hope,  within  five  years  or 
sooner,  that  Fund  up  to  eight  million 
dollars.  Thus  Dr.  Swartz  continues 
to  be  vitally  identified  with  the  plan 
to  provide  an  annuity  system  for  our 
ministers. 
However,  his  place  is  to  be  ably 


filled  by  Eev.  Lewis  T.  Beed,  D.D.,  of 
the  Flatbush  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Beed  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Annuity  Fund  from  its 
beginning.  He  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Campaign 
Committee  for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund.  His  services  have  been  wise 
and  most  helpful.  He  brings  to  his 
new  task  marked  executive  ability 
and  devotion.  Though  his  church 
has  as  yet  consented  to  yield  him  to 
this  work  for  only  six  months,  we 
are  confident  of  large  results  and 
are  not  without  hope  of  his  continu- 
ance in  a  cause  so  important  and  for 
the  promotion  of  which  he  is  so  well 
qualified.  — W.  A.  B. 


PRINTING  OF  RECEIPTS 


THE  Board  of  Directors  has  de- 
cided to  suspend  the  custom  of 
printing  the  receipts  in  The 
American  Missionary. 

Only  three  pages  are  allotted,  to 
the  Board  of  Belief  in  each  issue.  It 
needs  very  much  more.  The  printing 
of  the  receipts  requires  not  less  than 
twelve  pages  a  year,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  space  available. 

The  Treasurer  sends  a  receipt  to 
each  donor,  unless  requested  not  to, 
and  wiU  gladly  respond  to  any  in- 


quiry as  to  receipts.  His  books  are 
always  open  to  inspection,  and  are 
examined  by  expert  accountants. 

Very  many  of  the  donors  request 
that  their  names  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished. There  are  those  who  take 
advantage  of  such  printed  lists  to 
send  appeals  in  behalf  of  all  sorts  of 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  ob- 
jects. 

For  such  reasons  most  church  or- 
ganizations have  abandoned  making 
the  lists  of  their  supporters  public. 


JOHN  H.  SAFFORD 

FOB  the  second  time  in  little  over  a  year,  death,  from  complications 
of  the  influenza,  has  called  a  faithful  worker  from  the  office  force  of 
the  Boards  of  Belief  and  Annuity.  First,  it  was  the  trustworthy  and 
efficient  bookkeeper,  Mr.  Martin  Beiehmann ;  now  it  is  the  devoted  Office 
Manager  and  Assistant,  especially,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  Mr.  John  H.  Safford,  who  died  on 
February  first,  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Safford  conducted  an  important  task  with  skill  and  fidelity. 
He  always  maintained  a  quiet  and  self-possessed  demeanor.  Though 
his  period  of  service  in  the  office  was  brief,  he  quickly  won  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  associates,  and  particularly  of  those  who  worked  un- 
der his  supervision.    It  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  his  place. 

The  sympathy  of  all  in  the  office  is  extended  to  his  widow  and  three 
little  children,  and  to  the  Flatbush  Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
of  which  he  was  a  most  useful  and  beloved  member.       — W.  A.  R, 
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"I  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU 
SOMETHING" 

HOW  often  we  have  been  di- 
verted, all  the  days  of  our 
lives,  from  our  affairs  by 
the  eager  words:  **I  want  to  tell  you 
fipomething/' 

This  is  what  there  is  to  tell,  and 
there  never  has  been  a  greater  piece 
of  news  for  Congregational  women. 

Our  beloved  Congregational  de- 
nomination has  joined  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  and  our 
World  Movement  Commission  has 
carefully  outlined  our  share  in  this 
great  undertaking.  The  World 
Movement  plans  are  inspiring  and 
large.  We  learned  long  ago  that 
cash  accounts  are  one  of  the  vital 
parts  of  service  in  large  and  inspiring 
plans. 

So  here  is  **the  secret''  as  it  af- 
fects our  Federation  Tercentenary 
Pund  for  Schauffler — all  efforts  to 
raise  special  funds  in  the  denomina- 
tion are  to  be  closed  April  first. 
Therefore,  and  accordingly,  dearly 
beloved  sisters  of  the  Federation,  and 
of  the  several  State  Unions,  and  of 
every  local  society,  you  can  plainly 
see  what  it  means  to  us.  It  is  just 
this:  if  we  can  make  our  quota  in 
cash  for  the  Sehauflfler  Fund  by 
April  first,  hasten,  oh  hasten  so  to 
do;  if  you  cannot  pay  it  by  April 
first,  and  perhaps  some  Unions  can- 
not, go  ye  out  and  gather  in  pledges 
to  cover  the  balance.  These  pledges, 
however,  must  be  from  individuals 
and  not  from  societies,  as  the  latter 
would  have  to  canvass  their  constitu- 
ency for  the  payment  at  the  same 
time  that  the  World  Movement  would 
be  working  out  its  plans,  and  that 
would  be  obviously  unfair.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  the  women  of  the 
Federation  attain  their  goal. 


TOPIC  FOR  APRIL,  1920 

SOURCES  OF  POWER 

EASTER  OFFERING 

Hymn:   "Rise,  my  soul  and  stretch  thy 

wings." 
Scripture  by  three  persons: 
Exodus  3:1-12. 
Exodus  4:10-12. 
Isaiah   6:5-9. 
Six  very  short  prayers  ending  with  this 
in  unison: 
*'When  thou  saidst  Seek  ye  my  face: 

my  heart  said  unto  thee, 
Thy  face.  Jehovah,  wUl  I  seek." 
Clear  conception  of  our  task. 

"This  one  thing  I  do." 
Sources  of  Power  to  accomplish: 
Christ  the  source. 

1.  Description   of     His     childhood 
surroundings  by   one. 

2.  Homemade  sketch  of     His     life, 
by  another. 

3.  Four  verses     summarizing     His 
teachings,  by  another. 

Prayer  and  Meditation. 
"But  the  slow  watches  of  the  night 
Not  less  to  God  belong." 

Lives  of  good  men  and  women. 
Sketch  of  a  present-day  home  mis- 
sionary,  for   example.   Rev.     James 
Walker  of  Colorado. 

Giving — heart,  time,  money. 
Hymn:   Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross? 

Suggestive  Thoughts: 

By  way  of  definition,  what  are  we  try- 
ing to  bring  to  people?  The  Gospel? 
Yes.    What  does  the  Gospel  give? 

"This  one  thing  I  do."  A  man  once 
harnessed  two  horses  to  his  wagon,  one 
in  front,  one  behind,  facing  opposite 
ways.  He  then  lashed  them  into  speed. 
Result — a  wreck.  He  then  harnessed 
them  both  in  front,  turned  the  wagon  to- 
ward his  goal,  and  sped  on  his  way. 

Power  to  do  Christ's  Work  can  only 
come  after  knowledge  of  Christ's  plan  of 
work.  It  is  not  a  hit-or-miss  blessing, 
dropped  down  from  heaven  like  the  dew, 
but  grows  and  blossoms  like  any  well- 
cultivated  plant. 

Let  each  person  ask  "How  much  time 
do  I  spend  each  day  in  Prayer.  In 
Meditation."  Let  each  one  resolve — 
MORE.  Should  we  take  vacations  in  our 
spiritual  exercises?  Moet  Qt  U8  4q,  per- 
haps unintentionally. 
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THE  FEDERATION  AND  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WORLD  MOVEMENT 


TRE  women  of  our  churchea  are 
asking,  **What  does  the  Con- 
gregational World  Movement 
mean  to  us?  What  is  to  be  our  defi- 
nite piece  of  work  and  what  place 
have  our  women's  -organizations  in 
the  plan  of  campaign!" 

The  first  task  of     our     women's 
home  mission  societies  is  to  do  the 
work  which  they  have  done  in  previ- 
ous years.     The  women  are  still  to 
be  responsible  for  their  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  apportionment  which  is 
used  in  supporting  definite  fields  of 
work  and  upon  which  the  National 
Homeland  Societies    depend.    What- 
ever happens,  we  must  remain  true 
to  our  old  pledges;    but    these    old 
pledges  are  not  nearly  enough  to  do 
the  larger  things  which  we  as  Chris- 
tian women  ought  to  do  for  the  world. 
The  $2,000,000  which  has  been     ac- 
cepted as  the  yearly  budget  of  the 
benevolence  of  our  churches  is    not 
nearly  adequate  to  our  denomination- 
al needs,  nor  does  it  represent  the  giv- 
ing power  of  our  church  members. 
We  must  reconstruct  ourselves  and 
relate  our  own  expenditure  of  money 
for  our  own  desires  to  that  which  is 
our  fair  share  of  what  is  needed  in 
the  campaign  for  a  Christian  world. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  or  of 
** evangelization"  of    ourselves,    our 
women's  societies,  our  families    and 
our  friends  is  the  task  before  us.  We 
women  can  create  an  atmosphere  of 
devotion  and  loyalty,  we     can    per- 
meate the  churches  with  a  high  spirit 
o£  desire  to   oo-operate   im  a   great 
movement  to  bring  to  pass  a  Christian 
civilization,  or  we  can  be  petty  and 
selfish,  indifferent  or  critical,  and  by 
our  small  world  lines  we  can  thwart 
the  divine  purposes  for    the    world. 
One  enthusiastic  woman  can  influence 
a  whole  church  and  one  coldly  criti- 
cal person  can  be  equally  effective  in 
destroying  noble  desires  or  fine  in- 
fluences.   Women's    societies   should 
therefore  pray  and  read  and  talk  of 
these  things— the  great  needs  of  the 


world  and  our  responsibility  toward 
them;  the  goodness  of  Qod  to  us  and 
our  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  His 
purposes.  We  must  prepare  for  a 
great  campaign  with  all  the  ardor  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  we  are  to 
go  into  it,  not  for  home  missions  or 
for  foreign  missions,  but  for  the 
needs  of  the  world,  and  not  as  wom- 
en for  wMnen's  work,  but  with  men, 
working  along  the  same  lines  and  un- 
der the  same  leaders — all  of  us  to- 
gether in  a  movement  for  a  greater 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  church,  and 
a  wonderful  response  to  His  call  for 
higher  service. 

The  other  day  one  of  our  women's 
organizations  listened  to  a  stirring 
address  by  one  of  our  field  secre- 
taries. The  audience  was  moved  and 
it  was  observed  with  interest  that 
one  woman  in  particular,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  class  spoken  of  as  '*a 
woman  of  influence,"  was  very  en- 
thusiastic. She  said  she  had  seldom 
heard  anything  which  touched  her 
more,  and  she  contributed — one  dol- 
lar! Some  one  said,  **Why  didn't 
you  just  quietly  ask  her  if  that  rep- 
resented the  real  amount  of  her  in-, 
terest  in  the  work  of  Christ  as  relat- 
ed to  her  other  interests!"  But  it 
wias  allowed  that  it  would  have  been 
a  shocking  and  impertinent  ques- 
tion. We  are  wondering  if  it  would 
have  been.  Was  that  woman  simply 
selfish,  or  was  she  in  need  of  recon- 
struction! Had  she  possibly  never 
faced  her  relation  to  the  service  of 
Grod,  and  should  she  be  allowed  com- 
placently to  offer  a  dollar  when  hun- 
dreds are  hers  to  give! 

This  is  the  Congregational  World 
Movement,  not  only  to  raise  $3,000,- 
000  for  the  emergency  needs  of  our 
denominational  work  for  the  year,  in 
addition  to  our  regular  budget  of 
$2,000,000,  but  to  readjust  Con- 
gregationalists  to  world  needs  and  to 
grasp  the  purposes  of  God  for  us 
mortals. 

— Alice  Mather  Walker. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irring  C.  Gaylord,  Truuunr  -  287  Fonrth  Ayenne«  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipu  for  January,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income   for  January   from  Investments 

Previously  acknowledgred   • 


$6,999.63 
18.226.29* 


Current  Receipts 


$26,226.92 


KASTBRN  DISTRICT 

MAINE:— $2,705.49. 

Banjrori  All  Souls  Ch.,  74.90;  Hammond 
St.  Ch..  50.63.  Bathi  Central  Ch.,  96.10. 
Belfast  I  First  Ch..  12.60.  Betheli  Ch.,  10. 
Breweri  First  Ch.,  9.86;  S.  S.,  9.60. 
BrIdvtoBi  First  Ch..  5.  Brunswick i  First 
Parish  Ch..  111.  Bncksvorti  Elm  St.  Ch., 
10.  Calalai  First  Ch.,  50.  Cumberlamd 
MUlsii  Warren  Ch..  76.40.  l&mmt  Maehlast 
Miss  B..  for  Athens.  Ala.,  1.  BUlsworth 
Falls  I  S.  S..  for  Thomas  vllle.  Oa..  10.  Fal- 
moothi  Second  Ch..  10.  Faratlnflrtoni  First 
Ch.,  24.  Port  Falrfleldt  Ch.,  10.  Foxeroft  A 
DcM-eri  Ch..  28.  Garlaadi  Ch.,  6.  (vorkamt 
Ch..  56.  Hooltoni  Ch..  20.  Iidaad  Fallsi 
Whlttler  Ch.,  16.  Jacksoai  Ch..  3.  Kea- 
aebonki  Ch..  44.  KIttery  Point i  First 
Ch..  6.  Machlaai  Ch..  17.93.  Btadlsont 
Ch..  31.80.  Mllbrtdsei  Ch^  6.  Moaardai 
Ch..  1.  New  Gloncesteri  First  Ch.,  31.31. 
North  Aasoni  Ch.,  2.  North  Deerlast 
Emergency  Service  Guild,  box  groodS  for 
Marion.  Ala.  Norwayi  Second  Ch.,  18. 
OtUfleldi  Ch..  3.60.  Ozbowi  Ch..  2.  Port- 
land! Second  Parish  Ch.,  5.41;  Second 
Parish,  box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  Higrh 
St.  Ch..  20;  State  St.  Ch.,  485;  Williston 
Ch..  136.07;  Williston  Ch.,  bbl.  goods,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.  box  goods  for  Trinity  School; 
Woodfords.  Ch..  39.49;  S.  S.,  1.67;  Y.  P.  S. 
C.  E.,  10;  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  box  goods  for  Ma- 
rion. Ala.;  Sr.  C.  E.,  for  Lfexington,  Ky., 
25.  IPrlnctont  Ch..  4.  Sanfordt  No.  Parish 
Ch..  30.  So.  Berwick  I  Ifit  Ch.,  37.  So.  Port- 
land A  Cape  Elisabeth  I  First  Ch..  5.  Sontk 
^Vlndhami  First.  10.  Stenbeni  First  Ch., 
1.  Sanaett  Ch..  4.  Tnmeri  Ch..  1.16.  'Wal- 
nut Hllli  S.  a.  20c.  Watenrlllei  Ch.,  box 
goods  for  Trinity  School.  IVeUs  Beacht 
First  Ch.,  3.50.  Westbrooki  Ch..  27.  "Wil- 
ton i  S.  Sm  28.  Woodsfordi  S.  S.,  box  goods 
for  Trinity   School. 

Cong'l  Conference  A  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Maine,  by  Mr.  George  F.  Cary, 
Treas..    $118.42. 

Woman's   Home    Mlsalonary      Union      of 
Maine,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach.  Treas.,  $858.05. 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE — $2,432.60. 

(Donations  2,115.  Legadea  S17.«0) 

AlMteadi  Third  Ch.,  2.56.  Andoveri  S. 
S..  1.56.  Amherst  I  Ch.  9.46.  Alton  i  Ch., 
4.02.  Bennlngtoat  Ch..  6.  Boaeairent 
First  Ch..  14.84.  Brookllnet  Ch.,  7.  Cen- 
ter Harbor  I  Ch..  7.02.  Ckarleatownt 
Evangelical  Ch^^  5.40.  Claremontt  Ch., 
6.53.  Concordi  First  Ch..  83.99;  South  Ch.. 
284.87;  S..  5.38;  West  Ch.,  17.86.  Comlskt 
Ch.,  6.  Croydeni  Ch.,  5.41.  Derrys  Cen- 
tral Cong'l  Society  of  Derry,  35.81.  DoTcri 
First  Parish  Ch..  217.86.  Dnnbarteni  Ch., 
2.35.  Eaat  Concordi  Ch.,  5.  Bxeteri  First 
Ch.  &  S.  S.,  64.69;  C.  S.  B.,  for  Liexington, 


Ky..  10.  FltswIlUami  Ch.,  10.  Gllanmi 
Orthodox  Ch.,  5.50.  Goffatownt  Ch.,  20.06. 
Goakent  Ck..  2.43.  Greenlandi  Ch..  16.75. 
Hampton  I  S.  S..  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial 
School.  10.  Hanover  Centeri  Ch..  10.  Hen- 
nlkeri  Ch..  32.  Hinsdale  i  First  Ch., 
29.70.  Hndsoni  First  Ch.,  9.72.  Keenet 
W.  M.  Soc,  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead. 
Miss.  liaconlai  Cn..  66.88.  liancasteri 
Ch..  9.34.  licei  Ch.,  6.  lilttletont  Ch.,  13. 
London t  Ch..  1.69.  Manchester i  First  Ch.. 
283.50;  Franklin  St.  Ch..  223.92;  I.  H..  for 
Peabody  Academy.  10.  Marlboroufrki 
Trinitarian  Ch..  13.50.  Mllfordi  First  Ch., 
30.  Mlltoni  Ch.,  11%14.  Mt.  Vemoni  Ch.,  8. 
Naahnai  First  Ch.,  100.  Newportt  Society, 
Mr.  E.  N.  Johnson,  Treas.,  66.78.  North 
Cfinwayi  First  Ch.,  5.  Peterborot  Union 
Ch.,  22.62.  PIttafleldt  First  Ch.,  17.19. 
Portamontki  North  S.  S.,  for  Mcintosh, 
Ga.,  22.50.  Rocheatert  Ch.,  74.08.  R^avlUe: 
Ch.,  for  Talladega  College,  2.60.  Salemi 
Ch..  9.72.  Someraworth:  Ch.,  22.41.  Sontk 
Seabrooki  Ch..  1.  Stratkamt  Ch.,  3.50. 
Tlltoni  S.  S..  for  Porto  Rico,  23.60.  Wnl- 
polei  First  Ch.,  9.06.  Wameri  First  Ch., 
6.  "Wilton I  Second  Ch.,  28.  Winchesters 
First  Ch..  55. 

The  New  Hampahire  Female  Cent  Insti- 
tution A  H.  M.  Union,  Miss  Annie  A.  Mc- 
Farland,  Treas.,  $41.91. 

Learadea 

GreenTlllei    Alvah    J.    Merriam.     145.71. 
Naahnai   Almira   B.    Sawyer,    171.89. 
VERMONT— $2,643.35. 

Aacntneyvlllei  Ch.,  K80.  Bakeralleldt 
Ch..  2.81.  Barrel  Ch..  64.65.  Bellowa  Fallni 
First  Ch..  24.92.  Bennlngtoni  Second  Ch., 
36.80.  Bradfordi  First  Ch.,  5.44.  Bran- 
doni  Ch..  16.40.  Brattleboro:  Ch.,  91.55; 
S.  S.,  21.37.  Bridportt  Ch.,  5.78.  Brook- 
Heidi  First  Ch.,  5;  Second  Ch.,  5.23.  Bnr- 
llnirtoni  First  Ch.,  216;  College  St.  Ch., 
178.71.  Coventry  I  Ch.,  bbl.  goods  for 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  Derbyi  Ch.,  3.25. 
East  Brookfleldi  Ch.,  8.84.  Blast  Corlntkt 
Ch.,  9.  East  Hardwieki  Ch.,  18.08.  Eaat 
St.  Joknabnryi  3d  Ch.,  15.  Baaez  Junction t 
1st  Ch.,  32.  Fair  Haveni  Welsh  Ch.,  2.10. 
Ferrisbnrgi  Ch..  9.  Florence!  Ch..  2.  Gaya- 
villei  Ch.,  2.  Granby  A  Vlctoryi  Ch..  1. 
Greensboro  I  Ch.,  6.26.  Hardwieki  Ch., 
8.80.  Hartford  I  Second  Ch..  5.35.  W^. 
Hartford  I  Ch.,  3.36.  Hartlandt  Ch.,  16. 
laland  IPondi  Ch..  17.55.  Imsbnrgi  Ch..  8. 
Jcrlchot  Second  Ch..  10.  Jericho  CJentret 
Li.  M.  S.,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala. 
Kirbyt  Ch..  1.  Londonderryi  Ch..  1.76. 
Lndlowi  Ch..  18.25.  Lyndont  Ch..  9.33. 
Ii>-ndonvlUei  Ch..  10.  Manckesteri  Ch.  25. 
Marlboroi  Ch..  6.85.  Mlddlebnryi  Ch., 
58.50.  MIddletpwn  Sprtngat  Ch..  19.89. 
Milton  I  Ch..  5.06.  Montgomery  Centeri 
Ch.,    3.75.     Montpelleri     Bethany   Ch.,    4K 
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lf*rs«Mi  Ch..  3.12.  MorrUiTUlet  Ch..  5.99. 
.^ewteBet  Ch..  12.40.  Newport i  Fitst  Ch.. 
45.76.  North  BeBBlnvtont  Ch.,  22.08. 
lUBdolpki  Bethany  Ch..  W.  M.  S.,  box  and 
bbl.  groods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  RleluBondi 
Ch..  25.20.  RldUBondt  L.  M.  S.,  bbl.  groods 
for  Marion.  Ala.  Royalotoiit  Ch^  5*72. 
Rotlaadt  Ch..  72.19.  St.  AllMuuit  First  Ch. 
ft  See..  39.15.  St  JohMbwTi  North  Ch., 
138:  South  Ch..  124.87.  Sallobwrt  Ch.,  17. 
Worth  Troyi  First  Ch.,  13.  Iforwlcht  Ch., 
10.44.  Orwelli  First  Ch.  A  Soc,  85.88. 
Pawlctt  Ch..  6.  Pcaehami  Ch.,  19.17. 
Plttsfleldt  First  Ch..  3.  Plttsfordi  Ch., 
71.85.  Proetori  Swedish  Ch..  1.  lUuidolphi 
Bethany  Ch..  32.89.  Sheldoai  Ch..  13.60. 
So  WalUairfordi  Ch..  2.60.-  Sprtasfleldt 
First  Ch..  38.76;  Mrs.  T.  H.  O.,  3.  Straf- 
ford: Ch..  15.  Sndboryt  Ch..  12.02.  Towns- 
Ch..  8.  UnderhlUt  Ch.,  2.  Ver- 
Ch.,  30.63.  Walllacfor«t  First 
Ch..  22.  TITaterbaryi  Ch..  36.  "W.  Brattle- 
koroi  First  Ch..  31.55.  Weatheralleldt  Ch.. 
1.04.  We»t  Brattleborot  S.  S.  in  First  Ch. 
For  Straigrht  Collesre.  12.  TTr-f  Tlovort 
Ch.,  75c.  TITeot  Falrleei  (  h  .  -.  Went 
Gloreri  Ch..  7.43.  'Westmlnateri  Ch.,  33.04. 
Wr«tMorei  Ch.,  1).60.  'W.  natlandi  Ch.. 
41.67.  W.  TowBohendt  Ch..  3.22.  Wer- 
hrMse  Hllli  Primary  S.  S.,  for  Lexington, 
Ky-.  3.10.  Wlllianiitowiit  Ch.,  6.70;  M.  R 
W..  for  Mcintosh,  Oa..  5.  Woodstock  i  Ch., 
13.56. 

Thro««h  the  New  Hampshire  Female 
Ceat  laaUtwtloB  aad  H.  M.  U^  Miss  Annie 
A.  IfacFarland.  Treas.  Bradford^  Tt.i 
13.44. 

Wosuia's   Home    Mimlonary     Union      of 
Tmioat.    Mrs.    Max    "L.     Powell.      Treas.. 
537.55.    (20    of    which      for      lunches      at 
Dorchester   Academy.)  . 
MASSACHUSBTTS — $11,916.29. 

(Doaattona    ll^l«.ai»,    Lesaey   (MM4M) 

Ahinicton:  Ch.,  20.71;  R,  P.,  for  Lexlnfif- 
lon,  Ky..  1.50.  Aetoni  First  Ch..  5.60. 
AsBwami  S.  S..  22.  Allstont  Ch..  195.48. 
AMeahnrrt  Ch..  8.25;  B.  H.,  box  eroods  for 
Marion.  Ala.  Amherst  t  First  Ch.,  110; 
S.  S.  In  First  Ch..  16;  Second  Ch..  30;  South 
Ch..  8.53.  Andovert  Free  Ch..  85.83; 
Friend  in  South  Ch.,  25;  West  Ch.,  20.13; 
Mrs.  P.  W.  W..  5.  Arlinirtoni  Orthodox 
Ch,.  79.50.  Arilncton  Helsrhtst  Park  Av.. 
^5.  Anhbarnhamt  First  Ch.,  9.85.  Ashbyi 
Orthodox  Ch..  15.02.  Aaaonett  Ch.,  1056. 
Atholi  Ch..  54.75.  Attleboro  FaUst  Cen- 
tral Ch..  25.56.  Attleboro t  Second  Ch., 
202.85.  Atlantlet  Ch.,  22.  BaUard  Talei 
I  nion  Ch.,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  B..  3.26.  Bamatablei 
Centerville  South  Ch.,  3.78.  Beeketi  North 
Ch..  5.  Beeebwoodt  Ch.,  5.  Belmont i 
Fayson  Park  Ch..  42.59.  Berkleyi  Ch.,  5. 
S^wnd  Ch..  24.57.  BUlerteat  Orthodox 
Ch..  LiSdles'  Sewlngr  Circle,  bbL  groods  for 
Moorhead.  Miss.  Blandfordi  First  Ch.,  1.94. 
Bootewt  Central  Ch.,  240;  Park  St.  Ch.. 
S52;  Shawmut  Ch.,  22;  Union  Ch..  M0.80; 
Mfi.  C.  E.  S..  for  Tougraloo  CoUegre.  50. 
Itrslatreet  First  Ch..  19.48.  Brtdsrewateri 
Central  Sq.  Ch..  8.73.  Briffhtont  Ch..  89.94 
Faneull  Ch..  36.  Broektont  Lincoln  Ch., 
5:  Porter  S.  S..  9;  Waldo  Ch..  8.09.  Bivok- 
•H4t  Ch..  9.07  Brookllnet  Harvard  Ch., 
402.93.  Cambridfrei  PilgrHm  Ch.,  42.30. 
Ckarlemont:  First  Ch..  18.15.  Charltoni 
Ch..  4.  CheloMit  Central  Ch..  47.90; 
First  Ch..  55.44.  Chleopeei  Third  Ch.,  55. 
niftoadalei  Ch..  20.53.  aintoni  1st  Ch.. 
d<25.  Cohaaaets  2d  Ch..  13.  Conwayt  Ch.. 
17.SC.  Daltoat  Ch.  232.19;  S.  S..  for  Mcintosh 
<>*.  25:  S.  S..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  25;  S.  S., 
f'>r  Marion.  Ala..  15;  W.  M.  C.  100;  C.  L.  C, 
100.  Danrersi  First  Ch..  41.26;  Maple  St. 
Ch..  100.  Dlsrbtoat  Ch..  3.  Dorchester i 
Ci'ntral  Ch..  20;  Central  S.  8..  5;  Pilgrim 
Ch..  100:  Romsey  Ch..  10;  Second  Ch., 
124.51:  S.  S..  in  Second  Ch..  20.  Dndleyt 
^rst  Ch..  11.02.  East  Bostons  Baker  Mem. 
Hi..  3.33.  Bnjvt  Don«lasi  Second  Ch..  22.47. 
Kmithsmptont    S.    S..    ^3.54.      Kmmt      Vonm' 


meadowi  Ch.,  88.02;  S.  S.,  2.95.  Canton t 
S.  S.  Lincoln  Mem.,  5.15.  Kast  Walpolet 
Union  Ch,  11.  B^licarlownt  Ch.,  5.  ESn- 
lleldi  Miss  M.  A.  8..  20(\.  Elverettt  Mystic 
Side  Ch.,  17.19.  Palrhavem  First  Ch., 
20.07.  Fall  RlTert  Central  Ch.,  121.20; 
Central  Ch.  (Borden  Memorial  Fund), 
116.67;  First  Ch.,  285.86.  Faimonthi  First 
Ch.,  16.45;  North  Ch..  4.  FlHhervillet 
Union  Ch.,  8.  Foxboroi  Ch..  23.63.  Fram- 
Inirham  Centers  LAdies  Soc,  two  boxes 
groods  for  Talladeaa  Collegre;  Grace  Ch., 
78.42;  Plymoutu  Ch.,  24.  GllbertviUes 
Ch.,        69.32.       GiUs         Ch.,  2.  Glon- 

ceoters  W.  H.  M.  Soc,  for  Saluda 
Seminary,  25.  Graftons  West  Ch., 
23.56.  Granbys  Ch..  4.94.  Great  Barrlna- 
tons  First  Ch.,  74.81.  Hadleys  First  Ch.. 
10.16.  Hamiltons  First  Ch.,  11.  Hancoeks 
Ch.,  aoods  for  Trinity  School.  Hardwieks 
Ch.,  3.  MaverhlUs  Centre  Ch.,  28;  M.  A. 
N.,  5;  North  Ch.,  41.25;  Riverside  BCem- 
orlal  Ch.,  2.50;  West  Ch..  10.67;  Mothers* 
Daug-hters,  7.  and  three  boxes  groods  for 
Klngrs  Mountain.  N.  C.  Hinsdales  First 
Ch..  19.71.  Holdens  Ch..  20.14.  Honaatonles 
Ch.,  12.  Holyokes  Second  Ch.,  for  Tou- 
graloo  Collegre,  25.  Hyde  Parks  First  Ch.. 
Primary  S.  S.,  box  groods  for  Trinity 
Schoal;  Primary  Dept.,  box  groods  for  Ma- 
rion. Ala.  Ipswiehs  First  A  South  Ch., 
13;  Lfinebrook  Ch..  7.85.  Jamaica  Plains 
Boylston  Ch..  20.40.  KInastoas  Ch.,  1.32. 
liancaaters  Evan.  Ch.,  25.30.  Ijawrenees 
Lawrence  St.  Ch.,  40;  South  Ch.,  13.60 
Trinity  Ch.,  71.35.  Uees  Lee  Ch.,  160.60; 
S.  S..  75.  Leiceoters  John  Nelson  Mem- 
orial Ch..  36.29.  Lexingtons  Hancock  Ch.. 
150.59:  C.  E.  Soc.  box  groods  for  Trinity 
School.  Leomlnsters  Orthodox  Ch..  22.66. 
S.  S.  (Primary  Dept.)  5.  Littletons  Or- 
thodox Ch.,  20.94.  Lonsmeadows  First 
Ch.,  38.25;  S.  S..  2.75.  Lowells  All 
Souls'  Ch.  formerly  Hlgrh  St.  35.56;  First 
Ch..  103;  Highland  Ch.,  15;  W.  H.  O.  in 
All  Soul's  Ch..  50.  Lnnenberss  Ch.  10. 
Leomlnsters  S.  S.  of  Pilgrim  Ch.,  6.52. 
Lynns  Central  Ch..  8.95;  North  Ch..  60. 
Lynnfleld  Centers  Ch..  6.05.  Manailelds 
Orthodox  Ch.,  28.42.  Martoas  Ch..  5.51. 
Marlboronirhs  First  Ch..  78.70.  Marsh- 
fields  First  Ch..  35.  Maynards  Ch.,  12; 
Finnish  Ch..  2.22.  Medfords  Mystic  Ch., 
33.27;  Mrs.  G.  T.  A.,  for  freigrht  to  Glou- 
cester School,  1.  Medways  Second  Ch., 
12.58.  Medways  Villaice  Ch.,  7.12.  Mid- 
dieboronahs  Central  Ch.,  49.58.  Mllfords 
Ch.,  30.53.  Mlllbnrys  First  Ch.,  6.92;  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  33.65.  MlUvllles  Scandinavian 
Ch.,  5.  Milton s  First  Evan.  Ch..  1«.03; 
Ch.  for  Marion,  Ala..  3.  Monaons  Ch.,  64. 
Montajrves  First  Ch..  19.53;  First  S.  S.. 
3.31.  Moores  Comers  Ch..  3.68.  Nan- 
tnekets  Ch..  10.  Natlcks  First  Ch..  57. 
Needhams  Ch..  67.  Neponsets  Trinity  Ch., 
30.  New  Bedfords  First  Ch..  4.  New  Sa- 
lem s  North  Ch..  2.  Newton  Centres  First 
Ch..  202.99.  Newtons  Eliot  Ch.,  260.10. 
Newtonvllles  Central  Ch.,  147;  Central  S. 
S.,  15:  Woman's  Association,  for  Lexina- 
ton.  Ky..  10.  North  Amherst s  S.  S..  6. 
Northampton s  First  Ch..  142.94.  (North  An- 
dovers  Trinitarian  Ch..  63.02.  No.  Attle- 
boros  Oldtown  Ch..  14.  Northbridgre  Cen- 
ters Ch.,  8.  Northbrldses  Rockdale  Ch., 
38.  North  Brookflelds  First  Ch..  11. 
North  Weymouth s  Pilgrim  Ch.,  19.  Pal- 
mers Second  Ch.,  19.14.  Peabodys  South 
Ch..  21.57.  Philipotons  Ch..  6.  PIttoflelds 
First  Ch  of  Christ.  250;  South  Ch.,  44.65. 
Plymontht  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrim,  31.47. 
Prineetons  First  Ch..  33.88.  dnincy  Pt.s 
Ch.,  27.05.  Raynham  Centers  Ch.,  6.93. 
ReadlniTs  North  Ch.,  957.  Rehoboths  Ch., 
8.94.  Reveres  First  Ch.,  22.  RIchmonds 
Ch.,  36.63.  Roeklands  First  Ch.,  11.  Ros- 
llndales  Ch..  76.65.  Rowleys  Ch,  25.75. 
Roxbnrys  Eliot  Ch..  20.56;  Highland  Ch.. 
25.  Salem s  Crombie  St.  Ch.,  32.  Sharons 
First  Ch.,  22.  Sherboms  Ch..  tO.65. 
Shrewsbury s  Ch..  41.35;  S.   S.  of  First  Ch., 
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1.15.  Shlrleyt  Ch.,  16.  SomerrlUet  First 
Ch..  30.55;  Broadway  Winter  Hill  Ch., 
58.98;  Higrhland  Ch.,  26.50;  Prospect  Hill 
Ch..  27.44  •  West  Ch.,  10.40.  Sooth  BMtoMt 
Phillips  Ch..  25.  Sootliamptoiit  Ch.,  80. 
Sovthbrldiret  Union  Ch.,  6.  Sooth  Hadleyt 
Ch..  47.  S<K  HanaoMt  First  Ch.,  5.50.  So. 
IVejrmonthi  Old  So.  Union  Ch..  65. 
SpriBKfleldt  Faith  Ch..  150;  First  Ch.  of 
Christ,  63.77;  Hope  Ch.,  75.88:  Park  Ch., 
45;  Mrs.  H.  G.  F..  for  Tougraloo  College, 
20;  Dr.  M.  W.  C,  for  Pleasant  Hill  Acad- 
emy, 2.  SqaaMtamt  First  Ch.,  2.  Sterlinst 
First  Evan.  Congr'l  Soc.  of  SterllnarTo. 
StonirhtoM:  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1.50.  Soodcr- 
lands  Ch.,  40.  Sutton t  First  Ch.,  15. 
Swampscotti  First  Ch..  21.14,  (12  of  which 
from  Primary  Dept.  for  Ballard  Normal 
School.)  Tanatoat  Trln.  Ch.,  23.67; 
Union  Ch.,  28.27;  Union  Ch.,  Klngr's  Daugrh- 
ters,  2;  Sewing:  Soc,  2;  Missionary  Soc^  1 
for  Talladegro  College;  Wlnslow  Ch., 
School,  2.  and  bbl.  groods  for  Marlon,  Ala. 
Tnraer  FalUi  Ch.,  16.  Uptoat  Ch.,  5.70. 
IVakefleldt  Ch.,  80.67;  Mary  Farnum  Bliss 
Circle,  special  for  free  beds  at  Ryder  Mem. 
Hospital.  15.  Walpolet  Ch.,  89.35.  ^j^althamt 
First  Ch..  26.  and  for  Gregrory  Inst.,  10; 
Grood  Cheer  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Moor- 
head,  Miss.  Ward  Hlllt  Ch..  12.86.  IVar- 
reni  Ch..  8.40.  Warwlckt  Trinitarian  Ch., 
4.  Waverlyi  First  Ch..  14.28;  Waylaadt 
Ch..  10.  Webster:  Miss  A.  L.  P.,  box 
goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  W^ellesleyi  Ch., 
27.06.  Wellesley  Hlllst  First  Ch.,  142.08. 
WeadeUt  Ch..  4.  W^est  Barnstable t  Ch., 
2.  Wentborot  Evangelical  .Ch.,  104.69. 
West  Boylstoat  First  Ch.,  85.  li¥estllcldt 
First  Ch.,  35;  First  Ch.  S.  S..  15.  Weat 
Medfordi  Ch..  35.77:  Bible  School,  for 
Gloucester  School.  2.22.  W^est  Newborn 
First  Ch..  2.51;  Second  Ch..  3.75.  West  Tla- 
baryt  Ch.,  13.  W^eynontb  St  Bralatreet 
Union  Ch.,  11.49.  IVhatelyt  Ch.,  4.55.  Wil- 
brahamt  Mrs.  D.  B.  McL..  for  liexlngton, 
.Ky.,  2.  WIllIamsbnrKi  Ch.,  33;  Mrs.  H. 
E.  J.  for  Saluda  Seminary,  50.  Wlncbea- 
doai  North  Ch.,  56.18;  S.  8.,  in  North 
Church,  for  Marion.  Ala..  25.  'Wlnehesteri 
Second  Ch..  10.  Whitmans  Ch.,  27.71;  S. 
S..  3.63.  WhItlnsTlllet  Village  S.  S..  49. 
Wobnmt  First  Ch.,  120;  North  Ch.,  14.46. 
W^oUastoat  Ch.,  85;  Park  &  Downs  Ch., 
30.25;  Hadwen  Park  Ch..  5.89;  Piedmont 
Ch..  153;  Pilgrim  Ch..  16S.65.  Wor«e«iters 
Jr.  -C.  E.  Soc,  1.  and  box  goods  for  Mar- 
ion. Ala.  W^renthams  Original  Ch..  31.08. 
Yarmontht  Ch.,  5.  "A  Friend  in  Mass." 
for  Moorhead,  Mias.,  50.  "Friends  in 
Mass.,"  for  Marion.  Ala..  9.35. 

Womaa*s  Home  Mlsiilcmary  AsB04r1i»tl(»ii 
of  Mass.  A  R«  I^  Mrs.  Amos  liawrence 
Hatheway.  Treas..  $480.00  (of  which  spec- 
ial from  Arlington.  Bradshaw  Missionary 
Association,  for  Piedmont  College.  20, 
and  from  Kayopha  Club  in  Hope  Church, 
Springrfleld,  for  scholarship  at  Saluda,  N. 
C.  10.) 

Legacy 

Ashflcildt     Henry    Taylor,    500. 
RHODE    ISL.AND_I619.25. 

.BarrnlATtoui  Ch.,  10.  East  Providences 
United  Ch..  3.32.  KJngstoai  S,  S.,  5.  Little 
Comptons  United  Ch.,  5.25.  Newport: 
United  Ch.,  77.56.  Pawtncketti  Ch.,  Kl. 
Providences  Free  Evan.  Ch.,  6.69; 
People's  Ch.,  7.31;  Union  Ch.,  87.50;  Miss 
L.  N.  L».,  for  Tougaloo  College,  125.  Rum- 
fords  Newman  Ch..  37.  W^eaterlys  Paw- 
tucket  Ch..  31.78.  Slatersvllles  Ch..  16.80. 
W^ood  River  Jnnctloas  Ch..  1.  W^oon- 
Moekets  Blackstone  Ch.,  11;  Globe  Ch., 
23.04. 

CENTRAL   DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT— 17,770.65 

Ablnstons  Ch.,  13.  Avons  Ch..  12. 
Bethels  First  Ch.,  30.36.  Bosrahs  Ch.,  5. 
Branfordt  First  Ch.,  77.48.  Bridgeport  i 
Black  Rock  Ch.,  39;  Kings  Highway 
Chapel,   11.84;   Olivet  Ch.,    15;   United   Ch.. 


169.58;  West  End  Ch.,  10.78.  Briatolt  Ch., 
86.  Cheshlrei  Ch.,  59.85.  Cheaters  Ch.,  80. 
CUatoas  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  19.67.  Col- 
IlasvUIes  First  Ch.,  17.50.  CorawaUi  First 
Ch.  of  ChHst,  107.16.  Crom^fvelli  First 
Ch.,  11.54.  Daaharyt  First  Ch»_  84|  Deep 
Rivers  Miss  A.  M.,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn., 
2.  Derby s  Junior  Girls*  Club,  box  goods 
for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  .Bast  Canaaai 
Ch.,  11.65.  Baatfords  Ch.,  19.64.  B. 
Hamptoas  Ch.,  47.08.  Bast  Hartferdt 
Sooith  Ch.,  10.  Bast  Wladaort  First  Ch., 
40.80.  East  Woodirtoeki  Ladles'  Aid,  for 
Lexington,  Ky..  1.15.  KlliiiKton:  Ch,, 
16.69.  Enfield:  First  Ch..  46.91.  Farming- 
ton:  Ch.,  164.27;  North  Ch.,  W.  M.  U.,  for 
Moorhead.  Miss.,  25.  Glastonbnm  First 
Ch.  of  Christ,  110.75.  Granbys  South  Ch., 
20.  Greenwich:  Second  Ch.,  by  G.  H.  M., 
25.  GrlMwoldt  Ch.,  5.  Gullfordt  First 
Ch.,  .30.  Hanoveri  Ch.,  17.  Hartford* 
Asvlum  Hill  Ch„  97:  Center  Ch..  Guild, 
for  Marion.  Ala,.  5:  First  Ch.  of  Christ, 
734.08;  First  Ch.,  for  Tougaloo  College. 
100;  Immanuel  Ch.,  222.06;  Plymouth  Ch.. 
10;  Windsor  Ave,  Ch.,  50.  Hnrwintoni 
Ch.,  8.79.  Kenslnirtont  Ch,.  27.92.  Kents 
First  Ch..  22.98.  Ledyardi  Ch..  12.  Lltch- 
fleldi  S.  S.,  10.  Madison  1  First  Ch..  14.55. 
MnnNfteldt  First  Ch.,  29.25.  Mlddlebnry i 
Ch..  13.60.  MIddleflelds  Ch.,  7.03;  Ch., 
for  Tougaloo  College,  5.  BflddlelowTts 
South  Ch.,  72.57;  Third  Ch.,  15;  A.  M.  R., 
for  Athens,  Ala.,  1.50.  MontTlllei  First 
Ch.,  3.  New  Britaint  First  Ch.  of  Christ, 
17.t.S8;  S.  S..  13;  First  S.  S..  10.12.  and  for 
Talladega  College,  25;  E.  C.  R..  100.  New 
Hnven:  Church  of  The  Redeemer,  103.48; 
S.  S.  of  Ch  of  Redeemer.  15;  Dwight  PL 
Ch..  223. 3fi:  Grand  Ave.  Ch„  48.17; 
Humphrey  St.  Ch..  32.50;  Plymouth  Ch., 
8404;  T.  *H.,  for  Talladega  College.  50. 
New  Loniloiii  First  Ch..  1X8.30:  S^cfmd 
Ch.,  64.35;  "Friends,"  Calendars  for  Trin- 
ity School.  Newto^va!  Ch.,  70.33.  Nortfc- 
field:  Ch.,  3.45.  North  Haven i  Mrs.  L.  A. 
B.,  3.  North  Madison  I  Ch..  7.43.  Norfolfes 
Church  of  Christ,  175.  Norwalki  Ch..  50. 
Norwieht  ITnited  Ch..  214.03;  United  Ch 
Sodalitas  Club,  for  T^exington,  Ky..  10. 
Norwiehtowni  First  Ch.,  40.70.  Old  I-yme^t 
Ch.,  lfi.87.  Old  Snybrookj  Ch,.  48.26. 
Ornnf^e:  Ch  .  57.  Plalnfieldi  First  Ch  , 
11.74:  First  Ch..  1.78.  IPIalnvlllei  Ch..  40. 
Ponifreti  FirRt  Ch.,  35.  Prenton  Clfyi  Ch.. 
27  25.  Rid  Icefield:  First  Ch.,  40.  RocW- 
vlllei  F.  T.  M.  for  Talladega  College. 
100.  Roeky  Hill  I  Ch.,  13.  Salem i  Ch.,  3. 
Simnhiiryt  First  Ch.  of  Christ  ?3.62. 
She  I  torn  Ch..  48.  Somer»ivlllei  Ch.,  13.54. 
South    Manehenter:    C.       K.      H^       10:  A 

Friend."  25;  *'A  Friend."  25,  for  Talla- 
dega College.  South  Wlndnori  First  Ch.. 
33.  Sinmfordi  First  Ch,.  44.03.  Stonlnif- 
tons  First  Ch..  T.O.  Stony  Creeki  Ch.  of 
Christ.  26.  Taftvlllet  Ch.,  22.50.  T^lcott- 
vlllet  Ch..  fjft:  Misses  F.  &  A.  M..  5;  Mrs. 
H  M  T..  10;  J.  G  T.,  10.  for  Thomasvllle. 
Cra.  ^Thomawtont  Ch.,  9.42;  S.  S.,^  for 
Tougaloo  College,  10.  Tollandi  L.-  M.  S.. 
for  Marion,  Ala..  16.  TorTlnjrton;  Center 
Ch..  75.  WanhlnfCtnnt  First  Ch.,  9.50. 
WaterlHirj :  First  Ch..  205:  Second  Ch  S. 
S..  24  56.  Wnfertowni  S.  S..  for  Tougaloo 
roUege.  25;  Mrs.  K.  B.  W..  for  Lrexington. 
Ky..  2.50.  ^Vesttorooki  Ch.,  8.09.  W«»t- 
portt  Saugatuok.  Ch..  7.44.  'Weat  StaJTordi 
Ch..  5.  Weat  Snflleldi  Ch.,  8.45.  Wctk«r»- 
fleldi  Ch..  46.23.  Wlltoni  Ch.,  40.  WM- 
aors  Ch..  1725.  Wlaeheater  CeMtrei  Win- 
chester Ch..  31.50.  Urinatedi  Second  Ch. 
&  Society.  22.75.  Wolcotti  Ch.,  9.  Wood- 
bridicet  Ch.,  26.06.  Woodbvryt  First  Ch., 
11.56. 

Woman'a      Cobst'I      Home        MlsaloBary 
Union   of   Conn^  Mrs.     O.      Dahl,     Treas., 
$1,937.23    (of  which   for  Thomasvllle,   Oa„ 
10,  and  for  Saluda,   62.50.) 
NEW    YORK — $3,224.02. 

Albany t  Miss  Huniiston's  S.  S.  Class*  box 
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foods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  Bflss  Ij.  F..  for 
llbowoodfl.  No.  Dak.,  2.  Aatwcrpt  6.  8., 
9.25.  Aq«ebocaet  Ch.,  6.62.  Arcades  Ch. 
Kiners  Guild,  85c.  Brier  HlUt  L.  M.  8.. 
bbL  eroods  for  Marion.  Ala.  BrooklyBs 
Central  Ch.  W.  B.  &  H  M.  S..  bbl.  eoods 
for  Marion.  Ala.;  Ch.  of  the  EvanseL,  10; 
Flatbush  Ch.,  298.70;  Manhattan  Terrace 
Ch..  35;  Mapleton  Park  Ch.,  15;  Park 
Slope  Ch..  65;  W.  G.  L.  B.,  for  Talladegra 
CoUeire.  50;  Mrs.  R.  M  N.,  box  goodB  for 
Marion.  Ala.  Bvffalot  Pilgrrim  Ch., 
25.85;  Plymouth  Ch..  6.50.  CaaMidaliiMii 
Missionary  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  KlnRS 
Mountain,  N.  C.  CheBSMSo  Forkst  Ch., 
3.83.  CinelMnat««i  Ch.,  11.64.  Clayirlllet 
Ch.,  5.40.  Colnmboat  Ch..  2.76.  Coralmst 
First  Ch..  20;  Misses  C.  for  Marian,  Ala., 
5.  CortlaMdt  Second  Ch.,  1.56.  Deana- 
b«ro«  Daughters  of  Covenant,  box  goods 
for  Marion,  Ala.  Be  Rvytert  Ch..  6.24. 
Elbridget  Ch..  15.  Blmlrai  Park  Ch..  26. 
Falrportt  First  Ch..  82.53.  Flnahlnst 
First  Ch.,  117.28.  Forest  HIUs  Oanlemit 
Ch.  in  the  Gardens.  73.80.  Fnltoni  Ch.,  H). 
Gmmpwrtt  L.  M.  Soc,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  2. 
Gloversvlllet  C.  F.  K,  for  Student  Aid  at 
Talladega  College,  24.  Grotoa  CItyt  Ch., 
11.05.  Grotont  Ch..  40.70.  HaUt  Union  Ch.. 
11.50.  HeMriettai  Union  .Ch..  25.  HoMeoyes 
Ch..  1.64.  Howellat  Ch.,  4.50.  Jameaportt 
L*.  Bf.  S.,  box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Java 
VlUasei  Ch.,  1.98.  Jamestown t  W.  M. 
Union,  bbl.  goods  for  Kings  Mountain,  N. 
C.  Keeae  TaUeyt  Ch.,  10.  Kladerliookt 
Miss  F.  E.  B.  for  Bexar.  Ala..  5.  Klmystoiit 
Ponckhockie  Ch..   12;   H.     D..     5Qc.     I^ake 

pom  Cambria  Ch.  &  S.   S.,   3;     East     Ave. 
Ch..    30.25;    First   Ch..    21;    L.    M.    Soc.    box 
goods      for      Marlon,        Ala. 
Ch.       6.60.  Madrid:    _    Ch., 


Liysandert 

15;      U      M. 
Ala.      Mid- 


Soc,  bbl.  poods  for  Marion, 
dletownt  FlrBt  Ch..  21.21.  Morrifltowni 
First  Ch.,  7.25.  Mt,  SInali  Ch.,  5.49.  Mt, 
Vernon  I  First  Ch.,  10;  Heights  Ch.,  40. 
BfeTvnrlc  Valleys  Ch.,  5.04.  Neir  Lebanon t 
L»ebanon  Springs  Ch.,  7.80.  New  Villagei 
Ch..  1.61'.  New  Y©rki  Bethany  Ch.,  S.  S., 
10;  Broadway  Tabernacle  Ch.,  293.85; 
Harlem  Ch.,  4:  Manhattan  Ch.  Guild,  four 
.tMJxes  goods  for  Kings  Moiintaln,  N.  C; 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  3125.  also  box  goods  for 
Marion.  Ala.;  Pilgrim  S.  S.,  9;  Francis 
Asbury  Palmer  Fund,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. 500;  W.  I.  tu  A.,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. 50;  Miss  E.  B„  for  Gloucester 
School.  20;  P.  E.  B..  5;  E.  B..  for  Lexing- 
ton. Ky.,  5;  Miss  C.  N.  C,  for  Talladega 
College.  10;  D.  E.  E.,  for  Gregory  In.*?ti- 
tute.  60;  Prof.  T.  E.  H„  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. 10.  Nortli  ETaaai  Ch..  3;  C.  E.  S.. 
75c.  ilfortlillelcli  Ch..  15.  Norwoods  Ch.. 
18.61.  Onweirot  First  Ch.,  4.80.  Oxfords 
First  tCh..  10.  PatehoKnes  First  Ch..  50. 
JF^Twr  Centres  Ch..  20.17.  Pltcliers  Ch.. 
4.81.  PonirlikeepMles  First  Ch..  36.50. 
Pi|Iaskls  Ch.,  9;  W.  M.  Soc,  box  goods  for 
Marion.  Ala.  Red  Hooks  Mrs.  M«  M.  S..  5. 
RieltmoMd  HIUs  Union  Cong.  Ch,  21.14. 
RlTerlieads  First  Ch.,  18.12.  Roebeaiers 
North  Ch..  1.05;  Sea  Breeze  Ch..  2.28. 
Salamanca  s  Ch.,  41.  Saratoira  Sprlnirss 
Ch..  7.  SarrlUes  Ch..  16.10.  Seheneetadys 
Pilgrim  Ch..  18.  Selirooa  Lakes  Ch.,  8. 
Seseea  Falls s  Ch..  28.14.  Sherburne s  Li. 
M.  Soc,  20.  Mrs.  J.  D.,  box  of  goods  for 
Marion,  Ala.  SpencerMrts  Ch.,  20.27. 
STraevaes  Geddes  Ch.,  37.89;  Pilgrim  Ch., 
7.68;  R.  S.  T.,  for  Kindergarten,  Talla- 
dega College.  2.  Svmmerlillls  Ch..  3. 
Tteaaderogas  Ch..  15.86.  'Waltons  First 
Ch..  36.80.  WellavUles  First  Ch.,  28.18. 
Went  Grotons  Ch.,  6.  White  Plains  s 
Westchester  Ch..  184.02.  (of  which  White 
Plains  Cong'l  Ch..  111.19;  Scarsdale.  54; 
Chatterton  Hill.  18.88;)  Mrs.  W..  box  cards 
for  Trinity  School.  W^oodhavens  First 
Ch..  27.46;  First  S.  S.,  4.40.  Woodsldes  C. 
A.  B.,  10. 
Woauin'N   Home   MUmiommrj      ITatoa    of 


the  State  of  N.  Y^  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirkwood, 

Treas.,  306.80. 

NEW   JBRSE3Y— $810.98. 

Chathams  Stanley  Ch..  82.  BUaabeths 
First  Ch.,  5.  Glen  lUdaes  Red  Cross  Unit, 
for  free  bed  in  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital, 
5.  Haworths  First  Ch.,  9.72.  Jersey  Cltys 
Waverly  Ch.,  7.  Nvtleys  St.  Paul's  Cn., 
17.92;  S.  S.,  5;  Saluda  Circle,  for  Saluda 
Seminary.  12;  Mrs.  W.  for  Saluda  Semin- 
ary. 5.  Oranges  Highland  Ave.  Ch.,  70. 
Pateraons  First  Ch.,  22.  Park  Ridges  Ch., 
1.26.  Plalnllelds  Ch..  265.  RIdgefleld  Parks 
Ch..  2.  River  Edges  First  Ch^  4.58.  Up- 
per Montelairs  Christian  union  Ch., 
187.50  and  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.; 
C.  G.  P.,  for  Hospital  Supplies,  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital,  1-50.  Vlnelaads  Ch., 
10. 
PENNSYLVANIA— $862.56. 

(Donations    42S.04,    Legaey    487 Jtt) 

Bangors  Ch..  6.88.  Center  HaUs  W.  & 
J.  C.  2.  Charlerols  Slovak  Bethlehem 
Ch..  7.50.  ClllTords  Ch.,  1.  -Germantowns 
First  Ch..  20.  Johastowns  First  Ch.,  10. 
Kanes  First  Ch.,  54.  Mllroys  White  Mem- 
orial Ch.,  19.14.  BUners  MUlas  Miner's 
Ch.,  12.43.  Mount  Braddocks  C.  B.  J.,  20. 
Phlladelphlas  Central  Ch.,  70;  W.  Q.  T., 
25.  IPlttsbnrghs  Mrs.  S.  A.  E.,  10.  Pitta- 
tons  First  Welsh  Ch.,  18.59;  S.  S.,  in  First 
Welsh  Ch.,  3.57.  Plymonths  Pilgrim  Ch., 
8.93.  Serantons  Jones  Memorial  Ch.,  13.50; 
Plymouth  Ch..  16.88;  Puritan  Ch.,  17.22. 
Readings  E.  K.  R..  1.  Rleevlllet  Ch.,  1.90. 
IVent  Plttstons  Ch.,  5.02.  "Wtlkeaharres 
Puritan  Ch.,   38.31. 

Through  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
I'nlon  of  Ohio,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Williams, 
Treas.,  1.15. 

W^onuin*s    Home    Missionary    Unlas    of 
Pa^  Mrs.  David  Howell,  Treas.,  |41. 
iiegacy 

Kingston  s      Edward      Thomas,      1,312.54 
(reserve    legacy    875.02)    437.52. 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA— 157.1'6. 

IVashlngtons      Ingram      Memorial      Ch., 
31.16,  D.  A.  R.,  Chapter,  for  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tenn.,  1;  H.  A.  T.,  for  Talladega  College, 
25. 
MARYLAND— $149.49.  ^      _ 

Baltlmores  Asso.  Ch..  39.49;  Fourth  Ch., 
10;  Dr.  H.  A.  K..  for  Tougaloo  College,  100. 
OHIO — $4,236.35. 

(Donations  ZJMXOl,  Legacy  88&A4) 

Akrons  West  Ch..  for  Pleasant  Hill 
Academy.  Tenn..  100;  Mrs.  C.  Li. 
W.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  5.  Ash- 
lands  Mrs.  Briggs'  S.  S.  Class,  box  goods 
for  Marion.  Ala.  Clevelands  Euclid  Ave. 
Ch..  296.69;  Park  Ch..  12;  Pilgrim  Ch..  250; 
St.  John's  Ch..  Nistylene  Class,  for  Marion, 
Ala.,  5;  V.  M.  B..  10;  J.  W.  C,  10;  A.  D. 
H.,  350.  for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy. 
Columbiana  s  Mrs.  L.  J.  H.,  for  ElbowoOds, 
No.  Dakota.  10.  Columbus  s  Eastwood 
Ch.,  27;  First  Ch.,  187.85;  Mayflower  Ch., 
Woman's  Guild.  20;  C.  E.  Soc.  10;  Polly 
Anna  Class,  2,  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.; 
Plymouth  Ch..  37.50.  Lneass  Ladles'  Soc, 
box  goods  for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 
Mariettas  First  Ch..  78.98;  Harmar  Ch., 
37.  Medians  First  Ch.,  40.32.  North 
Fairfield s  Missionary  Soc,  for  Pleasant 
Hill,  Tenn..  1.50.  North  Olmsted s  8.  S., 
for  Lexington,  Ky.,  5.  Sprlngflelds  L»a- 
gonda  Ave.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  for  support  of 
nurses  at  Porto  Rico,  5.  Talbnadges  Ch., 
40.  Toledo:  First  S.  S..  60;  Wash.  St.  Ch.. 
47.92;  J.  W.  C,  for  Pleasant  Hill  Acad- 
emy,  10. 

The  Congregational  Conference  of 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Fraser,  D.  D.,  Treas., 
$1,474.23. 

W^oman'N  Home  Missionary  Ualon  of 
Ohio,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams,  Treas., 
$770.07. 

Legacy 

iNorth  Bentons  Simon  Hartzell.  1.000 
(re.«?erve  legacy  666.66)   333.34. 
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INDIANA— 1194.1<8. 

AnsoUt  S.  8.,  4.  Fort  IVaymet  Ply- 
mouth Ch..  8;  L*.  B.  Soc,  for  Salula  Sem- 
inary. 3;  Mrs.  C.  P.  L.,  for  Saluda,  N.  C. 
24.  FrankliMt  Community  Ch.,  16.  Garyt 
First  Ch..  9.96.  HtffhlaMdsi  Highland  Ch., 
2.40.  IndlaiuipolUit  First  Ch.,  8.70;  Union 
Ch..  9.60.  IVrre  Ha«tet  Ch.,  8.80;  Ply- 
mouth Ch..  9.60.     WhltlMst  First  Ch.,  8.77. 

Conff*!  lVomeB*«  Home  MUalOMary  IJnloB 
of  iMdiana,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Davis,  Treas.,  86.35. 
MICHIGAN — $2,646.89. 

Clinton  t  Ch.,  box  groods  for  Trinity 
School.  Detroit!  Brewster  Ch.,  bbl.  ffoodB 
for  Moorhead.  Miss.;  First  Ch.,  770;  First 
Ch.,  for  Athens,  Ala.,  26;  First  Ch.,  Wom- 
an's Assoc,  for  scholarship  for  Sa- 
luda Seminary,  100.  JnckMoni  Miss  I.  M. 
R.,  for  Pleasant  Hill  Apademy,  10.  Lan- 
Mlnst  Mayflower  S.  S.,  for  Student  Aid  at 
Talladega  College.  8.  Morencit  Ch.,  bbl. 
and  box  goods  for  Trinity  School.  Tkree 
OakMt  First  Ch.,  12.50.  Traverset  First 
Ch.,  20.  Ypnllantit  CongTl  Benevolent 
Soc,  for  Saluda.  N.  C.  15. 

Michigan  Coni:*!  Conferenee,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Haight,   Treas.,    $1,326.86. 

IVoman'a  Home  Misalonary  Vmlon  of 
Mlehliran,  by  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall.  Treas., 
$359.50. 

WESTBRN    DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $10,794.34. 

(Donation*  4,907.68.  Leffaclea  5,886.66) 

Ablnirdont  Missionary  Soc,  bbl.  goods 
for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  Altons  Ch.  of 
the  Redeemer,  14.79.  Amboys  Ch.,  7.  Atk- 
Inaoni  Ch.,  17.  Anatint  Community  Ch., 
13.74;  First  Ch.,  16.  Batavlas  Ch.,  10; 
L.  M.  S.,  two  boxes  goods  for  Marion, 
Ala.  Biff  Woods t  Ch..  11.  Bowent  Ch.,  5. 
Brooklleidt  Ch..  3.  Bndai  Ch..  17.22.  Car- 
penteravlllet  First  Ch.,  10.42.  Cliebanset 
Ch..  1*8.  Chenterfleldi  Ch..  6.  ClilcaKOt 
California  Ave.  Ch.,  22;  Cicero  Swedish 
Ch.,  2.13;  Cragin  Ch.,  6;  Englewood  North 
Ch..  28.50;  Forest  Glen  Ch..  4;  Fourth 
Ave.  Ch.,  12.45;  Grayland  Ch..  7;  Lake 
View  Ch.,  5:  Madison  Ave.  Ch..  5;  The 
New  First  Ch.,  21.05;  New  First  Ch.  (by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  B.).  100;  New  Eng- 
land Ch..  96.92;  North  Shore  Ch.,  462.45; 
Peoples  Ch.,  4:  Ravenswood  Ch..  121;  H. 
W.  Thomas  Memorial  Ch.,  3;  University 
Ch..  92;  University  Ch.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  B.  C,  2;  Warren  Ave.  Ch..  18.10;  Wash- 
ington Parlt  Ch..  22;  Washington  Park 
S.  S..  3;  Waveland  Ave  Ch.,  9.13;  Welling- 
ton Ave.  S.  S..  72.06:  F.  H.  T.,  for  Elbo- 
woods.  No.  Dak,  300;  Miss  E.  A.  Y.,  for 
Marion..  Ala..  3.  Cliftoni  Ch..  1.40.  Dallas 
CItyt  Ch..  8.  Decatnrt  Ch..  53.  De  Kalbs 
Ch..  13.  Depuet  Ch..  5.14.  Dnadeet  Ch., 
7  50.  Dwl|rhti  Ch.,  5.25.  Ra»t  Molinet 
Plymouth  Ch.,  5.53.  Rlglni  First  Ch.,  81. 
Evanatont  First  Ch.,  300.  Farminirtoni 
Ch.,  3.69.  Galesburfcs  Central  Ch.,  57.50. 
Ch..  S.  S.,  papers  for  Kings  Mountain,  N. 
C;  Covenant  Daughters,  bbl.  goods  for 
Kings  Mountain.  N.  C.  Galvat  Ch..  26.25. 
GeneMeoi  Ch.,  31.  Glencoei  Union  Ch.. 
43.26.  Godfreys  Ch  .  6.  Graavlllet  Ch.. 
13.70.  Hinsdalei  The  Union  Ch.,  62.63. 
Hnntleys  Ch..  13.87.  Jacknonvlllei  Ch..  8. 
Kewaneet  Firi*t  Ch..  19.50.  Laconi  Ch.,  5. 
La  Gransei  First  Ch..  85;  Mrs.  S.  J.  W., 
100.  La  Harpei  Ch..  12.36.  Lisle:  Ch., 
7.14.  Metropollsi  Ch  .  2.10.  Miaookat 
Seward  First  Ch.,  12.  Morfcan  Parks  First 
Ch..  46.25.  Moliues  First  Ch.,  49.20.  Mor- 
rlss  Ch..  16.33.  Napervilles  First  Ch..  W. 
v.,  for  Moorhead.  Miss.,  5;  Missionary 
Society,  bbl.  goods  for  Kings  Mountain. 
N.  C.  Neponsets  Ch..  6.25.  Oak  IParks 
First  Ch..  322  50;  Fir.s  S.  S..  20:  Pil- 
-grim      Ch..       276.33.  Ottawas         B.       S.. 

5,  and  box  goods  for  Marlon,  Ala. 
First  Ch.,  47.71.  Paxlons  Ch..  25;  Mrs.  J. 
B.  S.,  5.  and  box  gocxl.s  for  Maii«)n,  Ala. 
Peorins  Union  Ch.,   15.50.     Perns  First  Ch., 


28.  Pr«irie  VIewi  ^alf  Day  Ch.,  1. 
Princetons  First  Ch.,  8.99.  Rldsei  Ch.,  2. 
Riot  Ch..  5.25.  Roekfordt  S.  S..  Jr  Dept. 
for  Mt.  Hermon  Seminary,  25;  Mrs.  w. 
E.  H.,  for  £}mer8on  Institute,  50.  Rack 
Fallst  Ch.,  9.03.  Roacoet  Ch.,  4.55;  Ix  Bf. 
S.,  two  bbls.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Sand- 
wlchs  First  Ch.,  20.50.  Sewards  Ch.,  11. 
Shabbona:  Ch.,  16.66:  S.  S.,  in  First  Ctu. 
2.68.  Somonankt  Ch.,  5.  Sprlnsfleldi 
First  Ch.,  22:  First  S.  S.,  special  for  tui- 
tion of  child  at  Chandler  Normal,  Liex- 
ington,  10;  Plymouth  Ch.,  6.15.  Sterllurt 
First  Ch.,  38.82.  StlUnuin  VaUeys  W.  fi. 
S..  two  packages  goods  for  Moorhead, 
Miss.  Strawnt  Ch.,  5.  Syeamoret  Ch.,  26. 
Tlskllwat  Providence  Ch.,  9.  Tonlcai 
Lend  aHand  Soc,  box  goods  for  Kinffs 
Mountain,  N.  C.  ^Vatagai  Ch..  12.  WaTer- 
lys  Ch..  4.31.  Waynet  Ch.,  6.75;  S.  S.,  4. 
IVestem  Sprlnarst  First  Ch.,  4.25.  Weat 
Pnllmans  1st  Cli..  3.99.  ^Vkeatoni  Ch.,  and 
Soc,  bbl.  goods  for  Kings  Mountain,  N. 
C.  Mrs.  J.  E.  P.,  for  Slarion,  Ala.,  6. 
Wllmettet  First  Ch.,  37.40;  First  Ch.,  Sec- 
ond Circle,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  6; 
W.  M.  S.,  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss. 
Woodstoekt    Ch.,    6.57.      "Wjomlnmt   Ch.,    2. 

IVoman's  Home     Missionary     Union     of 
lUlnols.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Treas.,  $1,114.98 
Le^aeles 

Barlvlllet    Jacob    A.    Dupee,      1,060,    (re- 
serve   legacy    663.34),    386.66.      Galeabnrsi 
Mary    Davis    McKnight,    5,000.      Kewanect 
Hiram  T.  Lay,  500. 
IOWA— $2,318.46. 

C«^dar  Rapids s  First  Ch.,  by  G.  A.  W., 
10;  H.  S.  S..  for  Talladega  College,  5. 
Crescos  W.  M.  S.,  box  goods  for  Moor- 
head, Miss.  Newtont  First  Ch.,  50. 
Oskaloosat  Oivin  Ch.,  2.  Perryt  S.  S.,  for 
Saluda  Seminary,  5.  Tabors  W.  M.  U..  box 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  "An  Iowa 
Friend  (special  for  Santee  School,  Neb.)" 
50. 

Throngli  the  Congregational  Confess 
ence  of  Iowa,  by  S.  J.  Pooley,  Treas.. 
from   Chs.   and   S.   S.,    $1,638.20. 

The    l^omaa's    Home    Missionary    Unlom 
of  Iowa,  through  the  Congregational  Con- 
ference, by  S.  J.  Pooley,  Treas.,   $558.26. 
WISCONSIN— $1,1-27.94. 

(Donations    655.44,    Legacy    472JS0) 

Ashlandt  Ch.,  10.50.  Belolit  First  Ch.. 
7.  Ean  Clalret  First  Ch.,  44.20.  Hartlamdi 
First  Ch..  3;  Kinnickinnic  Ch.,  6.50.  Lam- 
easteri  First  Ch.,  11.  Menashai  Ch.,  11. 
Menomonles  Ch..  42.50.  Merrills  Anony- 
mous. 5.  I^ne  Roeki  Ch.,  1.  River  Fallat 
L.  M.  S..  bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala. 
Spring  Greens   Ch.,    6.     Tresos   Ch.,    1.50. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
W^iseonsln,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treas.,   162.40. 

Thronsh  the  Wisconsin  Congrecatlom- 
al  Confereace,  by  L.  L.  Olds.  Treas., 
$344.84. 

Legaey 

Raclnes    John    M.    Jones,    (500    less    tax 
27.50)    472.50. 
MINNESOTA — $1,447.15. 

Adas  C.  K.  A.  25.  Dnlnthi  W.  M.  8., 
bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Little 
Fallst  "C.  W."  for  Talladega  College, 
100;  "A  Friend."  for  Talladega  College, 
100.  Minneapollst  Como  Ch..  Primary 
Dept..  for  Marion.  Ala..  7;  Fifth  Ave.  Ch., 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  First  Ch.. 
bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss,  gtewart- 
vllles  C.  I.  C,  box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.. 

Through  the  Coag*l  Conference  of  Blla- 
nesota,    Mr.    J.    M.    McBride,    Tr.,    694.70. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary      Union      •£ 
Mlunesota,  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas.. 
$.'>20.45    (20    of    which    for    scholarship    at 
Moorhead,  Miss.) 
MISSOURI — $477.87. 

Cole  Campi  Ch..  4.81.  Dawns  Ch.,  7. 
Kansas    Cltys    First    Ch.,    88.08;    Prospect 
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Ave.  Ch.,  6.  Maplewoo4t  First  Ch.,  31.70. 
New  CambHas  Ch..  8.  St.  Jooeplit  First 
Ch.,  3.64.  St.  I^alst  First  Ch.,  20;  Moun- 
tain Park  Ch.,  6;  Pilgrrlm  Ch.,  47.56. 
Sedallai  First  Ch.,  10.50.  Sprla^eldt  S. 
S.,  First  Ch..  5.47. 

IWoman**  Hone  MlMloaary  Ualoa  of 
Mlaaonri.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wilder,  Treaa.,  239.11. 
KANSAS — $841.40. 

Almat  Ch..  14.25.  AnthoM/t  Ch.,  34. 
Bvrtlastomi  Mrs.  A.  J.  B.,  60.  DonslaMs 
Ch..  12.  Great  Beadi  Ch.,  10;  S.  S.,  10. 
Independence  t  Ch.,  12.  Kanaas  Cltys 
Central  Ch..  16.  Malaet  Ch.,  14.  Mankattani 
Ist  Ch.,  24.50.  Mt.  Hopes  Ch.,  3.  Osbomet 
1st  Ch..  20.  Overbrookt  Ch..  29.65.  St.  Mary's 
Ch.,  9.  StronpT  City:  Ch.,  3.  Topekat 
First  Ch..  27.25.  Valley  Pallat  Ch.,  9.50. 
Wlekltai  Fairmount  Ch.,  17.75;  United  Ch,. 
25. 

Cons'!  Conference  of  Kanaas,  by  Mr. 
Aaron   Breck.   Treas.,    91. 

IVoaMUi'a  Home  Mlaalimary  Union  of 
Knnaas.  by  Ella  M.  Pixley,  Tre&s.,  409.50. 
NORTH    DAKOTA— $342.69. 

B]kow4»oda:  A.  O.  W.,  for  Blbowoods.  8. 
El«lat  Ebenezer  Ch.  C.  E.  Soc,  for  ElD<y- 
woods.  No.  Dak..  3.12:  Johannestal  Ch., 
5.25;  Ebenezer  Ch.,  7  for  Elbowoods,  No. 
Dak.  New  Lelpslirt  Philadephia  Ch.,  for 
Blbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  5.27.  IMTakpetont 
Mr.  H.,  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  5. 

Conir^l  Conference  of  No.  Dakota*  by 
Bertha  C.  Stickney,  300.55. 

IVoauin**    Home   Mlaalonary     Union      of 
Nortk  Dakota,  Mrs.    M.   M.    White,   Treas., 
8.50. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA— 1496.67. 

Aberdeeni  Ch..  5.34.  Acadeaiyi  Ch., 
9.24.  Alecfltert  Ch.,  3.80;  S.  8.,  8.74.  Ar- 
■tonrs  Ch..  10.70.  Bads^^rt  Ch.,  2.87. 
BeUe  Fovrcket  Ch.,  4.88.  Brrants  Ch.,  4. 
Bvllalot  Ch.,  95c.  CanoTat  Ch.,  1.50.  Cen« 
tcrrillet  Ch..  3. CI.  Cbeyenae  River t  Ch., 
2.38;  W.  M.  S..  50c.  Clarki  Ch.,  11.60.  De 
Snuets  Ch.,  9.20.  DrakoUt  Ch.,  6.60.  Blk 
Points  Ch.,  8.05.  Bntelllnet  Ch.,  9.30.  Fair- 
fax: Ch.,  2.  Faalktoni  Ch.,  8.50.  Flreateels 
Ch.,  1.  Fort  Pierre  I  Ch.,  7.10.  Ipiiwlcki 
Ch.,  17.20.  Hetlaadi  Ch.,  8.10.  Hndaomt 
Ch..  10.  Humboitt  Ch.,  4.20.  Haroas  Ch., 
3.20.  Lake  Henry i  Ch.,  4.40.  Lake  Prea- 
tona  Ch..  8.  Lower  Cheyeanei  Ch.,  1.67. 
MeckJlnst  Ch..  5.22.  MUbankt  Ch.,  2.  Mla- 
alon  Hill  I  Ch.,  6.  Morean  River  t  Ch..  3.53. 
Mnrdoi  C.  E..  2.50.  Nlalaadi  Ch..  5;  Ar- 
pan  Ch..  1-.  Oabes  Ch.,  2.  Onakat  Ch., 
1.20.  Plerrei  Ch..  18.  Rapid  CItys  Ch., 
11.80.  Redlleldt  Ch.,  8.10.  Ree  Helffktsi 
Ch..  1.10.  Scenic  I  S.  S.,  50c.  Scotland! 
German  Parishes,  for  Elbowoods,  No. 
Dak..  50.  Slottx  FalUt  Ch..  15.  Spear- 
flak  s  Ch..  1.38.  Snnkeams  Ch.,  2.10.  Tem- 
pletoBs  Ch..  4.  Valley  Sprlnaai  Ch..  Miss 
H.  A.  J.,  5;  Ch..  (by  Rev.  &  ftffs.  E.  W.  J.), 
10.  Vlennat  Ch.,  3.30.  Tlrirln  Creeks  Ch., 
2.77.  Watertowni  Ch..  28.10.  WcMlnrton 
SprlBirat  Ch.,  7.60.  Wbeatoni  Ch.,  11. 
IVIIIow  LakeMt  Ch.,  13.70.  Worthing 
Ch..  50c.     Yankton  I  Ch.,  30. 

1Vonuin*M  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
Sontk  Dakota,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Holden,  Treas., 
70.94. 

NEBRASKA — $767.30. 

Alnawortbt  S.  S.,  10.  Beatrices  Ch., 
15.97.  ClarkMs  S.  S..  1.  Clay  Centers  Ch., 
12.  Crete:  Ch..  21.70;  W.  M.  S.,  three  bbls. 
g-oods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Falrflelds  Ch.. 
23.25.  Faraams  Ch.,  2.29.  Franklins  Ch., 
19.65.  HaatlasMs  Ch..  10.  Harvardt  Ch., 
16.65.  Lincoln s  First  German  Ch.,  9;  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  20;  Salem  German  Ch.,  10;  The 
Vine  Ch..  10.  Lona  Pines  Ch.,  5.  Madl- 
oMiS  N.  C.  S..  for  Marion.  Ala.,  6.  McCooks 
Broherhood  of  German  Chs.,  45.  Napert 
Ch.,  75c.     Nellsks  Ch.,  10.     Princetons  Ch., 


10.  Seneca  I  Ch.,  4.43;  S.  S..  3.57.  Sewards 
Ch.,  2.01.  Sliver  Creeks  Ch.,  7.  Taylors 
W.  M.  S..  packagre  groods  for  Moorhead, 
Miss.  Verdont  Ch.,  24.44.  Wakoos  Ch., 
8.50;  S    S.,   4.     Yorks  Ch.,  59.75. 

Tbe  Nebranka  Conff*!  Conference,  Rev. 
a    I.    Hanford,   Treas.,   169.42. 

\%'oman*»  Home  Mlaaloaary  Union  of 
Nebraska,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hall.  Treas.,  226.92. 
MONTANA— ,$131.05. 

Antelopes  Ch.,  2.  Ballantlnes  Ch.,  6.50. 
BllllnRrais  First  Ch.,  2.20.  Cranes  S.  S.,  1. 
Kkalakas  Ch..  1.  Great  Falliis  Missionary 
Soc,  for  Reno  Day  School,  30.  Hontleys 
German  Ch..  2.60.  Red  Lodaes  Ch.,  5.10. 
Wlbanxt  Ch..  3.  ^Vordens  German  Ch., 
3.10.  Moatana  Cknrckcss  76.65. 
COLORADO — 1295.57. 

Boulders  First  Ch.,  21.86.  Denvers 
Boulevard  Ch..  3.50;  Jr.  Dept.  for  work 
amon?  colored  children,  6.50:  Pri.  Dept. 
S.  S.,  to  Hawaii  for  children  s  work,  W). 
City  Park  Ch.,  2.80;  Ohio  Ave.  Ch.,  31.50; 
Plymouth  Ch.,  47.56;  Seventh  Ave.  Ch., 
2.75.  Bast  Lakes  Ch.,  3.50.  Haydens  Ch., 
1.  Lovelands  First  German  Ch.,  25;  Zion's 
German  Ch.,  10.  Manltous  Ch.,  6:  Rev.  W. 
H.  H..  10.  Pneblos  First  Ch..  45.  WeU- 
InirtOBi  German  Ch.,  15.  IVlndaors  First 
German    Ch..    50. 

lA'oman**    Home    Mlaalonary      Vnlom     of 
Colorados   5.10. 
OKLAHOMA — $98.92. 

Tkronsh  Conaresa Clonal  Conference  of 
Oklahoma,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Rowe,  Treas., 
156.00. 

Woman'*  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
Oklakoma,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Rowe,  Treas.,  $37.92. 
WYOMING — $16.70. 

Cheyenaes  Ch.,  9.  Don^laas  Ch..  8.85. 
Green  River:  Ch..   3.15.  PInedales  Ch.,   70c. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    (Nortkera) — $1,033.72. 

Adlas  Ch..  7.34.  Alamedas  Ch.,  72.83. 
Benldas  Ch..  3.02;  S,  S.,  1.06.  Berkeleys 
First  Ch.,  66.16;  Norfh  Ch.,  44.51;  North 
Ch.  S.  S..  3.31;  Park  Ch..  4.10.  Bowleat 
Ch.,  2.16.  Cereal  First  Ch,  7.90.  Clovera- 
dales  Ch..  5.40.  Crocketts  Ch.,  6.44.  Dla- 
nbas  Ch..  8.64.  Knrekns  Ch..  13.91.  Fem- 
dalei  S.  S..  6.20.  Freanos  Zion  Ch.,  10. 
Gnernevllles  Ch.,  1.64.  Kenwoods  Ch.,  83c. 
Lockefords  Ch..  4.21.  Lodls  First  Ch., 
43.52.  Mill  Valleys  Ch..  1.65;  S.  S.  40c 
Oakland!  Fruit  vale  Ave.  Ch..  4.42;  Grace 
Ch..  3.96;  Olivet  Ch.,  4.16;  Pilgrrim  Ch., 
7.23;  Plymouth  Ch..  101.25.  OrovlUes  Ch., 
58.50.  Pacillc  Groves  Ch.,  29.70.  Para- 
dises Ch..  1.36.  Petalnmas  Ch.,  6.27.  Pltta- 
bnrars  Ch..  2.71.  Redwoods  Ch.,  24.80.  Rio 
Vlatas  Ch.,  90c.  Sacramentos  Ch.,  3.66. 
San  Pranclaos  First  Ch.,  54;  Mission 
Ch..  5.40;  Ocean  View  Ch.,  1.40;  Richmond 
Ch..  9.14.  Saa  Mateos  Ch..  3.  Santa  Cmas 
Ch.,  40.37;  L.  M.  S.  Special  for  Ft.  Bidwell 
Bldgr.)  30.  Santa  Roaas  First  Ch.,  2.94; 
G.  E.,  for  Mcintosh.  Ga.,  10.  Saratogas  Ch.. 
18.09.  Sebaatopols  Ch..  10.80.  Sonoma s 
Ch.,  8.  Soqneis  Ch.,  3.19;  S.  S.,  1.67.  Stock- 
tons Ch..  26.35.  Sunnyvales  Ch..  5.67.  Tip- 
tons    Ch.    2.68.      Wenvervllles    Ch.,    8.24. 

lVoman*a  Home  Mlaalonary  Union,  of 
Nortkern  Callfornlas  236.24. 

CALIFORNIA    (Sontkem) — $1,947.84. 

(Donatloaa  1,680.68,  Legacy  266.66) 
AvaloBs  Ch..  9.00.  Bakerallelds  First 
Ch.,  25.  Baratovrs  Ch.,  4.80.  Bloomlngtons 
Ch..  3.  Breas  Ch.,  2.22.  Comptons  Ch., 
1.20.  Coronas  Ch..  24.20.  Bagle  Rocks 
Ch..  27.15.  Etlwaadas  Ch..  39.21.  Glendales 
Ch..  26.34.  Lemon  Groves  Ch.,  4.87.  Little 
Lakes  Ch..  4.79.  Long  Beacks  Ch.,  76.91. 
Loa  Anjreleas  First  Ch.,  54.06;  Vernon  Ave. 
Ch.,  5.61-;  Pico  Heigrhts  Ch.,  11.52;  West 
End  Ch.,  3.84;  Plymouth  Ch.,  86;  Mt.  Hoi- 
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lywood  Ch..  10.73;  Bethany  Ch.,  4.42;  Be- 
rean  Ch..  6.96;  Colegrove  Ch.,  1.81;  Mes- 
siah Ch..  47.81;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  4.80;  Grace 
Ch.,  8;  Armenian  Ch..  4.33;  Japanese  Ch.. 
2.40;  Mexican  Missions,  22c.  MankattaMt 
Ch.,  1.67.  Marieopat  Ch..  12.  MonroTlat 
Ch.,  6.73.  Moreaot  Ch..  6.04.  National  Cltyi 
Ch.,  3.36.  BTorwalkt  Ch.,  80c.  OU  Cemtert 
Ch..  3.60.  Ontario!  Ch.,  217.17.  IPalmat 
Ch..  1.20.  Paaadenat  First  Ch.,  10;  Lake 
Ave.  Ch.,  27.80;  "A  Friend,"  500.  Pomonat 
Ch..  28.20.  Ramonat  Ch.,  8.  Redlandat 
Ch..  34.80.  San  Bernardlnot  First  Ch., 
4.91.  San  Dleffot  La  Jolla  Ch..  5.12;  Mis- 
sion Hills,  Ch..  16.80;  Park  Villas  Ch., 
2.40;  Ocean  Beach  Ch..  46c.  San  Jadntoi 
Ch..  2.25.  Santa  Barbaras  Ch.,  9.  San 
Ysldrot  Ch..  1.44.  Satleoyi  Ch..  18.65. 
Seeleyt  Ch..  91c.  VllU  Parki  Ch..  1.68. 
Santa  Barbaras  Japanese  Ch..  4.80.  IVaseos 
Ch..  9.60.     IVblttlers  Ch.,   70. 

Sontbem  California  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Union.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton,  Treas., 
236.50. 

Legacy 

Kscondidos  Joseph  Avery  Bent,  800,  (re- 
serve legacy,  533.34)  266.66. 
ORBGON— 1206.25. 

Corvalllss  First  Ch.,  6.80.  ESnsenei 
Ch.,  9.  Forest  GroTes  Ch.,  21.53.  Hnbbardt 
Ch..  5.  Orejron  CItys  Ch..  26.70.  Portlandi 
Atkinson  Memorial  Ch..  8.15;  First  Ch., 
66.12;  HifiThland  Ch..  7.70;  Pllarrim  Ch..  5. 
Salem s  First  Ch..  38.25.  Snnnyaldet  Ch., 
17. 
WASHINGTON — $411.19. 

Anaeortess  Pilgrrim  Ch.,  5.  BallJngkamt 
Ch..  22.75.  Colfaxs  Ch..  9.  Basle  Harbors 
Ch..  6.50.  Monroes  Ch..  5.  Seattles  Bay 
View  Ch..  1.98;  Green  Lake  Ch.,  3;  Uni- 
versity Ch..  60;  West  Seattle  Ch.,  6.02; 
Beacon  Hill  Ch.,  6.  Spokanet  Westmin- 
ster Ch..  55.  Taeomas  First  Ch.,  25. 
Tonaakets  Ch.,  75c.  W^alU  WaUas  First 
Ch..   115.19.     Yaklmas  Ch..   25. 

Woman*s   Home    Mlsalonary      Union      of 
l^aaklnston.  Miss  Estelle   Roberts,  Treas. 
75. 
UTAH— 151.15. 

Offdens    Five    Points    Ch.,    1.15.      Vemals 
Wilcox  Acedamy,  Y.  P.  S.  C.   E.,  50. 
IDAHO— $13.60. 

Mvllans   Ch.,    1.10.      Ilos   Miss   M.   E.    M.. 
for    Elbowoods.      No.      Dak.,      10.      Bolaes 
Wright   Ch.,    2.50. 
NEVADA— $26.40. 

Renos  Ch..  21.92;  W.  S..   4.48. 
ARIZONA— $33.18. 

Nosnless  Trinity  Ch..  1.50.  Tocaons 
First   Ch.,   27.     Pboenlxs   First   Ch.,   4.68. 

THE   SOUTH,  Ac, 
WEST   VIRGINIA— $5.87. 

Tbrouffb  The  Congrresatlonal  Confer- 
ence of  Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.D., 
Treas.,    $2.45. 

Tbronsh  the  W^oman's  Home  Missionary 
I'nion    of   Ohio,    bv    Mrs.    Arthur    M.    Wil- 
liams, Treas.,  $3.42. 
KE.\TUCKY — $42.68. 

LonliiTllles    Plymouth    Ch..    23.40. 

Thronsb  The  ConirreKatlonal  Confer- 
ence of  Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser.  D.D., 
Treas.,   $16.15. 

Tkroaffh  the  W^oman'a  Home  BUsalonary 
Union  of  Ohio,  by  Mrs.  Arthur     M.     Wil- 
liams. Treas.,   $3.13. 
NORTH    CAROLINA — $1,976. 

Charlottes      Emanuel    Ch.,    2.      Sontkem 
PIneas  Ch.,   24.     Troys  First  Ch.,   1,950,  for 
Building:  Fund. 
SOUTH    CAROLINA— $15. 

Colnmblas   Ch.,    15. 


TENNESSEE — $71.03. 

Chattanoosas  First  Ch.,  27;  J.  J.  B.,  1; 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  J.  C.  1;  Mrs.  M.  P..  1; 
W.  H  S..  1;  G.  W  J.  1;  Mrs.  C  H.  1;  Mrs. 
J.  L  H..  2  for  Talladesra  College.  Vlamt 
Lakes  Union  Ch..  8.03.  Knox^lUei  Second 
Ch..  21.  NaskTlllet  J.  T.  T..  for  Burrell 
Normal  School.  2.  Pleasant  Hllli  Miss  E. 
D.,  for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  10. 
GEORGIA— $40.68. 

AndenM>nvllles  Ch.,  1.05.  Atlanta  i  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  14.13.  GlennvUles  Oak  Grove  Ch,. 
2.90.     Hastuii  Eureka  Ch.,  3.     Mneoni  Ch., 

2.  Mariettas    First    Ch.,    2;    J.    H.    P.,    for 
Talldaeea  Colleere,      5.     Tkekesi     B€ldway 
Ch.,   4.50.     TkomasTlllei  Bethany  Ch.,   6. 
ALABAMA — $226.29. 

Annlstons  }  >  B.,  2;  D.  D.  D.,  2;  Mrs. 
H.,  50c;  "Jno  i ;  T.  J.  J.,  2;  J.  S.,  6;  C. 
C.  S.,  5;  Dr.  C.  E.  T.,  10,  for  Talladega 
Collegre.  Belolti  First  Ch..  5.  Blnnlsu|^ 
hams  W.  F.  A.,  25;  Miss  O.  B.,  50c;  O.  B.. 
2;  S.  J.  B.,  15;  J.  J.  C,  1;  Miss  D.  B.,  1; 
Miss  E.  E.,  2:  De  Bardelcben  Coal  Co.,  60; 
Rev.  W.  L.  B  .  1.15;  Mr.  F.,  1;  A.  Q.,  60c; 
Miss  A.  G.,  1;  Dr.  L,.  U.  G.,  5;  S.  H.,  60c;  J. 
T.  H.,  50c;  Mrs.  J.  T.  H..  10;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
H..  1;  F.  H.  L..  10:  Mrs.  P.  M..  60c;  F.  G. 
R..  5:  Rev.  F.  W.  R.,  8;  B.  T.  S.,  1;  O.  S., 
50c;  Miss  L.  V.  S.,  2;  J.  B.  T.,  1;  First  Ch., 
3.25;  A.  W.,  50c;  Rev.  J.  G.,  (Ch.  Collec- 
tion), 4.74;  W.  L.  McA.,  60c;  J.  D.  B.. 
50c,  for  Talladegra  Collegre.  Flovencci 
First  Ch.,  5.07;  Muscle  Shoals  Lbr.  Co., 
for  Burrell  Normal  School,  14;  A.  J. 
Sharp  &  Co..  for  Burrell  Normal  School. 
10;    C.   B.    W..    for   Hureil   Normal    Fcfiool, 

3.  Ironatons  Kingr's  Chapel.  4.08.  Talln- 
de^ns  Mra  W.  D.,  for  Talladoffa  Ccaleffe, 
3. 

MISSISSIPPI— $5.00. 

Aleoms  Miss  S.  C.  J.,  fo.*  Tougraloo  Col- 
lege. 5. 
LOUISIANA — $101.00. 

JennlnvMS  First  Ch.,  by  *'A  Friend,"   38. 
New   Orleanss    Beecher    Memorial    Ch.,    8; 
Beecher  Memorial  S.  S.,  8;  Central  Ch.,  42. 
Roaelands  Ch.,    10. 
TEXAS — $311.34. 

Houston  s  First  Ch.,  8.  Deavni^ntt 
Douglass  Ch..  31.  Corpna  ChrNtIt  Kirvt, 
50.  Dallaas  Central  Ch..  14.01;  Junius 
Hghts.  Ch..  6.80;  Plymuoth  Ch..  45.  Hona- 
tons  Pilgrim  Ch.,  65.  Partes  African  Ch., 
31.  Port  Arthurs  First  Ch.,  6.  Itozto-ft  A 
Stelltowns  Ch.,  20.  Rnni^s  n>;lena  Ch., 
35. 
FLORIDA— $344.00. 

Avon  Parks  Union  Evauccr>l.  Ch.,  1-2. 
Delands  J.  F.  M.,  5.  Key  W^cstt  iJh.,  for 
West  Tampa,  3.  Jnplters  Ch.,  for  West 
Tampa,  3.  Interlnekens  Oh.,  for  West 
Tampa.  4.25.  Jneksonvllles  Dnion  Ch., 
2!t50,  Mrs.  A.  H.  G.,  for  Moorhead,  Misa., 
6.  Ocalas  T.  T.  M.,  25;  O.  K,  T.  10;  In. 
H.  W.,  5.  for  Fessenden  Academy.  St. 
iPetersburffs  Ch..  for  West  latnpa,  22. 
Tnvarens  Ch.,  for  West  Timpa,  17.60;  S. 
S.,  for  West  Tampa,  6.12.  Winter  Pnrkt 
Ch ,  fci  West  Tampa,  77..iO.  W^e«t  l*iUm 
Beach s  Union  Ch.,  35. 

li%'oman*N  Home  Mlaslonnry  Union*  Mrs. 
C.   E.   Enlow.   Treas..   $84.13. 

Summary   of   Reeelpts    for   Jannary*    ItM, 

Donations $58,067.66 

Legacies    8,814.28 

Total     ...$66,281.94 

Sununary    of    Receipts    Four    Montka 

From  Oct.   1,   1919,   to  Jan.   31,   1920. 

Donations $120,766.97 

Legacies 32,728.16 

Total    ..$168,496.18 
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SHALL  WE  BEAT  A  RETREAT 

1620—1920!!!  What  a  history  lies  between  those  dates  in  Congre- 
gational achievements!  How  proudly  we  shall  celebrate  the  victories  of 
these  three  hundred  years  this  summer!  Others  have  surpassed  us  in 
numbers,  none  have  surpassed  us  in  influence.  The  faces  of  those 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  ever  turned  toward  the  future. 

In  1810  we  organized  the  first  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Amer- 
ica and  fronted  the  world's  need  of  evangelism  with  sacrifice  and 
hope.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  history  of  Congregationalism  for 
which  we  are  proud  it  is  the  unsullied  and  triumphant  story  of  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  American  Board.  No  church  has  a  story  to  its  credit 
more  imperial  or  heroic.  We  were  not  rich  in  1810  in  numbers  or  money; 
out  of  our  poverty  and  faith  we  launched  out  for  God.  But  the  Ameri- 
can Board  today  confronts-  not  only  its  greatest  opportunity  but  its 
greatest  peril. 

In  1826  we  organized  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  we  have 
almost  completed  a  century  of  pioneering  for  America  scarcely  paralleled 
and  never  surpassed.  Hardly  had  the  war  with  England  been  com- 
pleted and  the  western  frontier  won  than  the  woodsman's  axe  was 
heard  hewing  his  way  westward.  We  were  not  rich,  the  war  had  not 
added  greatly  to  our  wealth,  but  our  fathers  determined  to  build  that 
western  land  on  the  Christian  faith.  Out  of  our  poverty  we  poured  out 
money  and  men  there,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  grace  of  the  giving 
of  our  fathers,  we  built  a  Christian  country.  But  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  too,  challenged  by  opportunities  never  equalled,  is  now  also  seri- 
ously challenged  with  shrinking  resources,  and  the  word  '* retreat"  is 
almost  on  the  lips  of  its  leaders. 

In  1846  we  organized  The  American  Missionary  Association  to  ex- 
press our  brotherhood  for  the  despised  and  enslaved  Negro.  Immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  the  Congregational  Churches  raised  increasing  sums 
of  money  to  ** carry  on,''  and  with  the  spelling  book  in  one  hand  and  the 
New  Testament  in  the  other,  we  founded  our  schools.  And  for  the  past 
fifty  years  the  work  of  this  Association  has  been  among  the  proudest 
achievements  of  our  order.  But  now,  while  the  Negroes  possessed  with  a 
great  upsurging  race  consciousness,  are  knocking  at  our  doors  in  embar- 
rassing numbers,  we  face  the  stern  alternative  of  closing  these  doors  of 
hope  or  finding  large  increase  of  resources. 

The  old  story  of  Napoleon's  drummer  boy  will  occur  to  you.  The 
army  was  in  a  panic,  all  seemed  lost.  The  General  came  upon  the  boy 
and  cried,  **Beat  a  retreat,"  to  which  the  lad  replied,  **Sire,  I  cannot 
beat  a  retreat.  I  never  learned  how,  but  I  can  beat  a  *  Forward' — shall 
I  beat  it!"    He  did  and  the  retreat  became  a  victory. 

We  beat  si  ** forward"  in  1810.  We  beat  a  *' forward"  in  1826.  We 
beat  a  * 'forward"  in  1846.    Shall  WB  beat  a  retreat  in  1920 1  — ff.  L.  C. 
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ENLISTMENT  FOR  SERVICE 

^W  EV.  George  A.  ^lerrill,  pastor  of  the  Union  Congregational  Church  at 
4K  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  writes  of  his  work:  **We  follow  a  fairly 
^^  definite  plan  to  enlist  people  in  the  Christian  life  and  in  service  for 
the  church. 

"The  deacons  of  our  church  constitute  the  Evangelistic  Committee,  and 
to  each  one  of  them  is  given  a  supply  of  cards,  on  which  is  printed  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  of  creed  and  purpose: 


I  beUeve  in  a  loving  God,  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  want  to 
serve  Him  with  my  whole  life.  I  know  that  Jesus  has  taught  by 
His  words  and  acts  how  all  people  ought  to  live,  and  I  want  to  en- 
list as  one  of  His  followers. 

Believing  in  the  church  as  a  Christian  brotherhood,  organized 
to  extend  the  rule  of  Christ  everywhere,  I  wish  to  unite  with  the 
church  and  do  my  best  with  others,  to  make  goodness  and  loyalty 
to  God  supreme  throughout  the  world. 

With  these  convictions  and  aspirations,  I  am  ready  to  unite 
with  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  Taunton,  Mass. 


..19 

Signed 


*'We  also  use  another  card,  on  which  our  Church  Creed  is  printed,  quite 
widely.  These  were  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Every  Member  Canvass.  In 
my  own  efforts  to  enlist  people  in  Christian  service,  I  use  both  these  cards. 

*'Also,  when  I  receive  members  into  the  church  on  Easter  Day,  I  give  to 
each  of  them  a  little  card  entitled  *What  To  Do  in  the  Church/  This  card 
gives  a  few  definite  directions  of  the  necessary  things  to  be  done  if  one  would 
be  successful  in  Christian  living  and  in  service  to  the  church." 

«    «    « 

TAKE  SOMEBODY  YOUR  SIZE 

^jj  ISIIOP  T.  S.  Henderson,  speaking  on  this  theme,  recently  made  the 
4Ja  above  remark.  We  quote  from  his  address  as  follows: 
^^'*  Emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  necessity  of  winning  folks  to  Christ  in 
the  'teen  age,  so  that  one  wonders  whether  the  Christian  church  has  given  up 
hope  of  winning  adults.  When  an  adult  is  won  to  Christ,  he  may  be  only  an 
addition  table;  when  you  win  a  boy  to  Christ,  he  may  be  a  multiplicatiou 
table.  But  has  the  church  no  unsolved  problem  in  losing  her  adult  men? 
**What  are  we  doing  to  win  men  like  Nicodemus,  like  Matthew,  like  Saul 
of  Tarsus?  The  challenge  of  this  evangelistic  campaign  to  the  big  business 
men  in  the  church  is  to  take  somebody  your  size.  Challenge  the  bankers  to 
win  other  bankers ;  challenge  the  lawj^ers  to  win  other  lawyers ;  challenge  the 
merchants  to  win  other  merchants;  challenge  the  directors  of  big  corpora- 
tions to  win  other  directors ;  challenge  the  biggest  Christian  men  in  the  com- 
munity to  win  others  just  like  themselves.  Easy  to  win  the  boys;  easy  to 
approach  the  drunkard;  easy  to  win  the  unprivileged  classes.  Take  some- 
body your  size.'' 
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FEARING  THE  LIGHT 


fAINWRlGHi'  was  a  lovable 
chap,  and  the  natives  were 
very  sorry  to  see  him  going  to 
his  death. 

For  many  months,  the  little  com- 
pany of  faithful  retainers  had  fol- 
lowed him  on  his  strange  pilgrimage 
through  the  unfrequented  district 
coursed  by  the  River  Oxus. 

Xo  sooner  did  he  enter  a  village 
than  the  untutored  inhabitants  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  friend  and  brother,  in 
some  such  manner  as  his  hero,  Liv- 
ingston, had  been  received  on  his 
journeys. 

Wainwright  had  now  made  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  purpose  to  enter 
upon  an  adventure  from  which  the 
simple-hearted  natives  made  every  ef- 
fort to  dissuade  him.  In  their  own 
crude  way,  they  tried  to  point  out 
the  dangers  of  his  project  and  the  im- 
possibility off  his  return.  But  he  had 
resolved  to  make  the  trip  and  laugh- 
ed at  their  fears. 

For  so  long  as  they  could  remem- 
ber it  had  been  understood  among 
these  river-folk  that  the  peculiar  light 
which  issued  from  a  certain  cave 
near  the  summit  of  **Lamp  Bbck** 
was  deadly  to  look  upon.  Doubtless 
it  was  the  reflection  of  some  hell- 
kindled  flame. 

Secretly  amused  by  their  warnings, 
but,  nevertheless,  with  a  slightly  ac- 
celerated pulse,  Wain\^Tight  deter- 
mined to  investigate  this  peculiar 
phenomenon. 

Sorrowfully,  the  old  Chief*  bade 
him  farewell,  lent  him  additional 
supplies  for  his  pack  train,  and  saw 


him  on  his  way. 

After  a  three-day  climb,  the  little 
party  neared  the  summit.  The  ad- 
venturer left  his  men  within  a  few 
hundred  rods  of  the  cave,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  last  lap  of  his  quest 
alone. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  they  saw 
him  enter  where  the  ghostly  liglit 
gleamed  from  the  fearsome  cavern. 
Fearfully  and  anxiously  they  •  had 
waited  for  a  full  twenty  minutes 
when,  to  their  great  surprise,  Wain- 
wright returned.  Eagerly  they  rush- 
ed to  meet  him,  mystified  at  his  sur- 
vival, and  asked  him  what  he  had 
discovered. 

Said  he,  quietly,  * '  Sunshine !  Plain, 
old-fashioned  sunshine!  The  hole  in 
that  rock  goes  through  to  the  other 
side — and  the  strange  light  is  just 
the  light  of  day!'' 

•         •         •  •       •  •         • 

Many  people  do  not  recognize  natr 
ural  sunshine  when  they  see  it.  To 
their  minds,  any  light  breaking 
forth  in  an  unaccustomed  way  or  in 
an  unusual  locality  is  fearful.  They 
do  not  stop  to  investigate  the  cause. 
Presently,  a  myth  develops  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  are  perils  in  store  for 
the  adventurer  and  that  the  light  de- 
rives its  origin  from  some  unholy 
source. 

This  attitude  should  never  be  true 
of  us  Americans,  for  we  are  sprung 
from  daring  ancestors,  pioneers  and 
trail-blazers  whose  motto  was  any- 
thing but  **  Safety  Firsf 

in  this  -last  little  group  of  years 
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we  have  seen  many  an  ancient  ghost 
laid.  Certain  age-old  fallacies  and 
superstititons  have  been  shown  up 
for  what  they  were — delusions. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  political  au- 
tocracy was  considered  a  necessity 
to  the  government  of  certain  nations. 
The  whole  business  of  kingship,  with 
its  attendant  abuses  and  its  open  bid 
for  social  injustice,  was  deemed  an 
established  institution  which  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  be  set  to 
rights.  That  theory  is  now  explod- 
ed !  A  large  number  of  second-hand 
crowns  and  scepters  may  presently 
be  had  at  curio  shops  for  a  small  con- 
sideration. 

Again,  a  select  group  of  anti-social 
iniquities  used  to  be  considered  inte- 
gral features  of  human  civilization. 
Lately  we  have  seen  the  daylight 
turned  upon  most  of  them. 

Very  few  people  who  knew  the 
facts  were  ever  willing  to  say,  with 
a  straight  face,  that  alcoholic  drink 
had  much  to  recommend  it.  But  here 
it  was;  and  society  had  accepted  it 
and  its  baneful  eflFects  as  a  necessary 
evil.  Drink  was  a  demon,  every  way 
considered;  socially,  it  was  guaran- 
teed to  undercut  mental  peace  and 
happiness;  economically,  it  spoke  for 
itself  in  the  statistical  reports  of 
charitable  societies  and  the  annals  of 
penology. 

When  the  American  people  final- 
ly made  up  their  minds  that  al- 
cohol, as  a  beverage,  had  so  very  much 
more  against  it  than  in  favor  of  it, 
that  it  should  be  put  on  the  ** Index,'' 
the  business  of  throwing  it  out  with 
one  dramatic  swoop  w«s  easily  ac- 
complished. 

.We  are  on  the  way  up ! 

The  old  category  of  **  Impossi- 
bilities'' in  social  progress  is  being 
pared  down  until  what  remains  of  it 
is  negligible. 

•         •         •         •         •         • 

There  comes  now  a  summons  from  a 
large  group  of  Christian  churches  of 
America,  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  confess  faith  in  the  *' Social 
Commonwealth    of   Souls"    institut- 


ed by  the  (Jalilean,  to  enter  upon  an 
adventure  hitherto  undreamed! 

It  is  a  joy  to  be  associated  with  tiiis 
new  crusade!  We  shall  have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  that  it  was  our  priv- 
ilege to  live  in  the  epoch  when  this  pe- 
culiar movement  was  brought  to  ac- 
tual fruition. 

It  stirs  one  to  reflect  upon  all  the 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  looking  toward  this  con- 
summation of  a  hope,  the  realization 
of  which  must  have  appeared  fifty 
years  ago  as  belonging  property  in 
the  *' Golden  Age." 

Sometimes  a  half  dozen  lives  must 
be  laid  end-to-end  to  accomplish  one 
specific  task. 

He  who  first  catches  the  vision  has 
the  glory  and  joy  of  the  pioneer;  he 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  complete  the 
task,  has  the  honor  and  triumph  of 
the  victor! 

But  how  mudi  more  credit  is  due 
the  lives  ** lying  darkly  between," 
who  hoped,  and  worked,  and 
** watched  for  the  morning." 

Surely  if  the  departed  spirits  of 
our  devout  grandparents  could  see 
the  opportunities  now  confronting 
their  posterity  in  April  of  1920,  they 
would  be  inclined  to  forget,  in  their 
new-found  happiness,  all  of  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  their  endeavors  to 
bring  this  dream  ultimately  to  fulfill- 
ment. 

We  owe  it  to  this  **  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses" to  run  our  race  with  credit, 
even  if  that  involves  our  dropping 
much  precious  impedimenta. 

All  eyes  are  fixed  on  us  from  that 
bou^Tie  of  them,  who,  though  faith- 
ful, ** received  not  the  promise,"  it 
having  been  ordained  that  **  without 
us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect' ' 
— nor  their  sacrifices  justifiable 

One  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord  occurs  when,  en 
route  to  Jerusalem  on  his  last  trip, 
two  ambitious  friends  of  his  inquired 
if  they  might  not  have  special  reser- 
vations made  for  tliem  in  the  spiritual 
world. 
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The  Master  quickly  informed  tfiem 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his  function  to 
decide  upon  the  relative  superiori- 
ties of  citizens  in  that  spiritual  'King- 
dom; but  assuming  that  be  had  such 
responsibility,  what  made  them 
think  they  were  entitled  to  such  dis- 
tinction f 

Said  he,  **Are  ye  able  to  drink  of 
the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  oft" 

Customarily,  we  consider  this  epi- 
sode as  a  closed  incident  at  this 
point.  We  deduce  the  moral  that  the 
two  impetuous  disciples  were  merely 
impudent  in  making  such  a  request, 
which  is  probably  true. 

The  most  interesting  fact  about 
this  narrative  however,  does  not  lie 
at  this  point.  These  men  did  not  hang 
their  heads,  rebuked  and  ashamed. 
Confronted  with  a  new  challenge, 
which  took  stock  of  their  capacity 
for  the  heroic,  they  seemed  to  find 
n  that  incident  a  resoluteness  of  pur-^ 
pose;  and  they  replied,  with  convic- 
tion, '*We  are  able!" 

Whether  or  not  they  did  ultimately 
prove  themselves  to  be  able,  one  may 
decide  for  oneself  after  noting  their 
conduct  through  succeeding  days. 
True,  there  were  moments  of  falter- 
ing, for  which  we  love  them  consid- 
erably more  than  we  censure  them. 

John  was  mentally  stampeded  at 
midnight  in  Gethsemane,  but  he 
turned  up  the  next  afternoon  at  Cal- 
vary; and  James  went  out  on  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  and  defied  the 
military  police  and  the  Sanhedrin  to 
kill  him  for  his  preaching — which 
they  did.  They  were  able!  Though 
they  probably  did  not  realize  it  until 
the  challenge  was  hurled  at  them! 

Whether  a  new  enterprise  promot- 
ed in  the  name  of  God  is  a  heroic  en- 
deavor, or  a  mere  piece  of  bumptious 
insolence,  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  motives  and  capacities  of  the 
people  who  launched  it.  If  John  and 
•James  in  answering  the  query  **Are 
ye  able?"  reply  **We  are!''— and 
then  go  out  to  make  a  ridiculous  fizzle 
of  their  new  resolutions,  they  only 
become  ridiculous;  but  if,  having  an- 


nounced their  consciousness  of  a  new 
capacity  to  render  high-grade  service, 
they  invest  themselves  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  devotion,  their  story 
is  good  for  a  thrill  in  the  heart  of 
any  honest  man  of  any  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

•  ••••• 

With  splendid  audacity  a  large 
number  of  denominations  in  this 
country  have  announced  their  policy 
to  render  a  select  service  to  this  gen- 
eration. 

Some  people  are  going  to  survey 
this  opportunity  and  call  it  a  bur- 
den. Others  are  going  to  see  in  it  a 
tremendous  privilege. 

Some  will  be  terrified  by  this 
strange  light  and  shrink  from  it. 
Others  will  understand  that  it  is 
only  sunshine— God's  light  of  day! 

It  would  be  very  unbeccmiing  for 
people  who  all  their  lives  have  been 
singing, 

"Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 
What  its  signs  of  promise  are/' 

to  become  apprehensive  at  sight  of  the 
first  crimson  streaks  of  the  new 
dawn. 

•  ••••• 

Some  years  ago  in  a  Western  town, 
a  certain  prodigal  son  said  to  his 
father  who  kept  a  little  dry  goods 
store,  **  Father,  I  am  going  to  leave 
you.  You  are  out  of  date  Your 
plant  is  fully  fifty  years  behind  the 
times.  Your  stock  is  too  recent  to  be 
antique  and  too  old  to  be  contem- 
poraneous— therefore  it  is  unmarket- 
able.- Your  clerks  are  sleepy;  your 
business  methods  are  absurd;  your 
failure  is  imminent ;  I  am  oflf  to  seek 
my  fortune  with  people  who  know 
what  o'clock  it  is."  And  straight- 
way he  took  his  journey. 

After  roaming  about  for  a  few 
years,  during  which  time  he  achiefved 
nothing  very  notable,  becoming  neith- 
er an  unqualified  success  nor  an  in- 
teresting failure,  the  young  man  de- 
cided to  pay  his  father  a  visit. 

When  he  alighted  at  the  station,  in 
his  home  town  he  saw  some  very  at- 
tractive billboard  advertising  of  the 
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firm  which  bore  his  family  name.  On 
the  site  of  the  old  store,  a  very  hand- 
some stone  building,  twelve  stories 
high,  covered  the  block.  A  uniformed 
porter  opened  the  door  to  him.  A 
courteous  secretary  at  the  information 
desk  in  the  main  foyer,  where  he  in- 
quired for  his  father,  told  him  that 
the  business  offices  were  on  the  sixth 
floor,  and  that  he  doubtless  could  see 
the  chief  if  he  had  an  appointment. 
The  young  man^s  feelings  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described  when 
in  the  elevator  he  passed  beautifully 
decorated  and  modernly  equipped 
floors,  in  which  the  latest  merchandise 
was  attractively  displayed. 

In  the  privacy  of  his  father's  of- 
fice, where  he  was  welcomed  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  prodi- 
gal son  of  old,  the  secret  came  out. 

The  old  gentleman  confessed  that 
he  probably  would  have  puttered 
along,  doing  a  verj'  small  business  in 
a  ludicrously  ineffective  way  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  had  he  not  been 
jarred  into  a  consciousness  of  his 
failure  by  the  rough  valedictory  and 
abrupt  departure  of  his  son. 

•         ••••• 

The  Christian  church  has  suffered 
much  such  humiliation  as  this  mer- 
chant experienced  when  his  son  left 
him  because  he  was  **  behind  the 
times.'  * 

Frequently  these  disappointed  and 
disgusted  youths  have  spoken  their 
minds  candidly  as  they  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  church.  More 
often,  they  have  allowed  their  mem- 
bership to  lapse  by  such  easy  stages 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  date  might  be  assigned  to  their 
departure. 

But  whether  they  went  out  noisily 
and  dramatically,  or  silently  depart- 
ed without  any  fuss,  enough  of  them 
have  severed  all  connection  ^nth  or- 
ganized Christianity  to  constitute 
what  the  Interehurch  World  Move- 
ment calls  ''Group  B'' — meaning 
the  people  who  think  of  themselves 
as  Christians  at  heart  but  are  with- 


out any  church  relationship,  (except 
possibly  still  retaining  the  ability  to 
announce  on  their  deathbed  what 
minister  might  be  called  in  to  offer 
such  comfort  as  etiquette  requires.) 

Our  present  task  is  to  demonstrate 
to  **  Group  B,''  upon  their  return  to 
the  old  home  church,  (for  during  this 
period  of  widespread  interest  in  the 
Interehurch  World  Movement  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  many  of  the  B  's, 
and  11  B*s,  will  show  some  interest 
in  this  project)  that  we  of  ** Group 
A '  ^  who  are  presumed  to  be  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 
Church  have  really  made  it  ''a  going 
concern," 

If  we  are  able  to  prove  that  to  be 
true,  the  influence  of  Christianity  in 
America  can  be  many  times  multi- 
plied. 

Our  attitude  toward  these  people 
who  are  outside  the  churches  must 
be  one  of  sympathetic  understanding 
of  their  problem. 

If  2%  of  the  American  people 
were  unattached  to  any  religious  in- 
stitution it  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  say  that  they  were  not 
normal  and  had  little  to  justify  their 
delinquency.  But  after  it  is  proved 
by  figures  that  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  churches  in 
America  which  were  alive  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  now  closed  up,  we  will 
do  well  to  look  carefully  down  the 
barrel  before  we  shoot  at  our  un- 
churched neighbors  and  make  sure 
that  the  charge  we  expect  to  fire  off 
is  likely  to  go  out  at  the  front  end  of 
the  gun! 

•         ••••• 

Somehow  it  seems  that  a  fateful 
hour  has  come  to  the  Christian  church 
of  America. 

It  is  not  exactly  a     **  Survive     or 
Perish ' '  issue ;  for  his  faith  is  surely       ^ 
weak  who  f ea4;g^  that  the  church  is  in       ^ 
danger  of  losing  her  life. 

All   this  recent  chatter  about  the       ' 
**  crisis  that   has     come     upon     the 
church''  is  silly  talk.  '^ 

When  one  reflects  that  this  ancient     ^ 
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organization  is  really  the  only  insti- 
tution that  has  weathered  the  gales 
of  the  ages,  and  remembers  that  al- 
most everything  else  with  which  we 
modemly  harve  to  do  reeks  of  fresh 
paint,  green  lumber,  hot  rivets,  wet 
concrete  and  perspiration,  it  is  fool- 
ish for  anybody  to  go  about  waving 
his  arms  and  shouting  that  the 
church  is  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

The  church,  by  committing  the 
blunder  of  choosing  the  wrong  road, 
will  either  plod  along  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage until  it  reaches  another 
crossing  when  a  new  generation  of 
pilgrims  will  be  confronted  with  an- 
other such  problem  of  choosing  a 
way;  or,  by  deciding  to  do  the  ad- 
venturous thing  now,  may  save  many 
otherwise  wasted  years  and  embrace 
many  otherwise  neglected  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  reached  a 
critical  hour  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  this! 

•     Who  says  so? 

Conservative-minded  people  will 
desire  to  know  by  what  authority 
these  vast  plans  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  are  going  forward. 

This  organization  ia  nothing  but  a 
federation  of  leaders  of  the  denomina- 
tions interested  in  this  endeavor,  who 
are  attempting  to  obey  the  wishes  of 
their  constituencies.  As  to  policy  and 
procedure,  it  is  assumed  that  these 
men  and  women  are  in  a  position  to 
know  what  are  the  most  practicable 
plans  and  how  best  to  give  such  plans 
a  chance  to  succeed, 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  matter  this 
way:  the  stockholders  in  a  business 
enterprise  elect  a  board  of  directors, 
who  are  themselves  heavily  invested, 
to  represent  them  and  act  for  them  in 
determining  the  policies  of  their  con- 
cern. 

The  stockholders  have  faith  in  that 
board.  When  they  no  longer  have 
faith  in  the  board  they  re-organize  it. 


So  long  as  they  do  have  faith  in  Bieir 
board's  wisdom  and  sincerity  they 
abide  by  its  decrees  with  a  serene  con- 
fidence. 

Who  knows  better  than  the  men 
elected  to  represent  the  churches  on 
the  various  directorates  of  the  de- 
nominations what  plans  and  policies 
should  and  must  be  pursued  to  pro- 
tect Christianity's  best  interests  in 
our  day.  The  author  of  this  paper, 
not  having  that  honor,  can  speak  of 
this  matter  with  full  freedom. 

If  the  manager  of  a  factory,  whose 
all  is  tied  up  in  the  business,  and 
whose  reputation  demands  that  he 
should  plan  as  wisely  as  he  can  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  an- 
nounces that  a  certain  new  piece  of 
machinery  must  be  purchased  costing 
enough  to  nullify  all  dividends  for  a 
year,  his  testimony  is  generally  con- 
sidered sound  by  his  board  of  di- 
rectors. If,  after  investigating  his 
demand,  the  board  decides  that  it  is 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  business 
that  this  expensive  machinery  should 
be  purchased,  the  recommendation  is 
made,  and  the  stockholders  under- 
stand that  their  own  permanent  in- 
terests are  being  protected  even  at  a 
slight  temporary  inconvenience. 

Can  we,  wath  equal  confidence  in 
our  leaders,  accept  their  word  when 
they  tell  us  of  certain  *' Emergency 
Needs''  of  the  church? 

•         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         • 

It  warms  one's  heart  and  thrills 
one  with  pride  to  observe  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  pastors  and  promi- 
nent laymen  are  springing  forward  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  now  laid 
upon  them  by  our  church  leaders.  . 

Whoever  fears  that  the  Pilgrims' 
posterity  may  lack  their  fathers' 
courage  has  much  to  learn  about  his 
own  generation! 

Whoever  thinks  that  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Americans,  upon  whose  denom- 
inational crest  is  engraved  a  picture 
of  the  Mayflower,  will  be  timid  about 
investing  promptly  and  generously 
in  this  cause  has  underrated  the 
company  he  keeps. 
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Bead  our  Call  for  Teachers  on  another  page. 

^    ^    ^ 

Miss  Anita  B.  Ferris  has  written  a  pageant  which  is  just  off  from  the 
press  for  The  American  Missionary  Association  entitled,  **The  Court  of 
Brotherhood.''  Miss  Ferris  is  so  widely  known  through  her  work  for  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement,  that  she  needs  no  introduction  to  Congre- 
gational folk.  This  pageant  as  a  vivid  delineation  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation assures  its  usefidness. 

Very  complete  directions  are  given  for  production  on  an  elaborate  scale 
or  in  very  simple  fashion ;  and  the  pageant  may  be  given  as  a  whole  or  the 
different  episodes  on  Indian,  Negro,  Mountain,  etc.,  may  be  presented  separ- 
ately by  a  group  in  any  church. 

A  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  a  copy  will  be  made  for  the  pageant.  Write 
to  the  Association  and  plan  to  present  The  Court  of  Brotherhood  in  your 
church.    It  will  help  much  in  raising  the  apportionment. 

«    «    « 

However  we  may  emphasize  ** Applied  Christianity''  and  speak  of  **The 
Social  Expression  of  Religion,"  the  fact  stands,  that  we  must  have  on  hand 
increasingly  a  goodly  measure  of  Christianity  to  apply.     — Dean  Brown 

#    #    # 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  general  social  salvation  about  which  so  much  is 
heard  today,  except  through  the  Evangelization  of  the  units  of  society.  The 
most  lasting  and  beneficial  work  of  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  distinctly 
and  definitely  personal.  —Dr,  A,  Z,  Conrad. 

^    €    ^ 

We  ask  our  readers  to  make  a  visit  with  us  in  some  of  the  schools  in 
our  chain  of  institutions  to  get  a  glimpse — only  that — of  the  way  in  which 
these  schools  go  on  day  by  day  industrially.  It  will  be  recognized  that  this 
is  additional  to  the  purely  academic  studies  which  in  thoroughness  are  ex- 
pected to  measure  up  to  the  best  standards  in  all  grades. 

**Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  church  should  return  to  its  historic  func- 
tions, of  Christian  nurture,  evangelism  and  religious  education,  with  new 
sanctions,  and  a  sure  knowledge  that  its  ministry  to  the  inner  life  and  to  the 
building  of  character  are  after  all  its  greatest  contribution  to  social  welfare.  - 
If  the  governments  of  the  world  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  war,  they  will 
encourage  the  church  in  these  vital  undertakings,  and  they  will  themselves 
turn  with  renewed  energy  to  the  work  of  education.  Every  movement  of 
social  reform  will  be  partial  and  disappointing  until  a  powerful  work  of  edu- 
cation, both  general  and  religious,  has  been  accomplished." 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC  AGRICULTURAL  •  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGIATE  THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL 

CHURCHES 


WE  have  asked  some  of  our  schools  to  give  us  just  a  day  in  their  indus- 
trial departments.  It  will  be  noticed  that  outside  of  the  agricultural 
work  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  use  of  machinery.  In  larger 
institution  not  reported,  the  mechanical  aids  are  more  observable,  but  even 
then  there  is  little  call  for  any  machinery  beyond  that  which  is  relatively 
simple.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is,  the  basic  industry  of  the 
Negro  people  for  this  generation  at  least  is  agriculture.  Negroes  can  get 
farms  for  themselves,  and  can  work  them,  but  in  present  conditions  they  can 
not  make  use  of  machinery  to  any  appreciable  extent.  They  have  not  yet 
capitalized  to  be  themselves  owners  of  mills  and  factories  in  which  machinery 
is  required.  In  the  present  labor  discriminations,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
mechanics  in  any  intricate  machine  work.  Indeed,  where  Negro  youth  have 
been  trained  in  certain  vocational  schools  to  use  machinery,  they  find  little 
encouragement  when  they  have  left  school  in  their  every  day  experience.  Con- 
sequently, many  so  trained  turn  to  teaching  and  other  methods  of  gaining  a 
living.  Meanwhile,  those  taught  in  our  secondary  schools  are  quite  fully  pre- 
pared for  any  machine  work  which  they  may  expect  to  use  when  they  go  out 
into  the  struggle  of  life.  They  can  also  use  the  tools  for  carpentry  and  furni- 
ture-making, and  masonry  and  work  in  iron,  and  find  employment  where 
they  make  their  homes.  They  do  this,  and  do  it  well.  Especially  as  architects, 
carpenters,  and  builders,  graduates  of  our  schools  have  done  excellent  work, 
and  have  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success. 


A  CALL  FOR  TEACHERS 

THE  American  Missionary  Association  will  soon  be  making  its  schedule 
of  teachers  for  the  next  school  year.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
higher  and  secondary  institutions  which  will  be  seeking  teachers  who 
can  teach.  There  must  be  many  from  colleges,  higher  institutions,  and 
normal  schools  who  have  the  missionary  spirit  and  desire,  who  cannot  get  to 
Africa  or  China  who  would  find  a  good  field  for  Christian  service  in  a  work 
wbich  beyond  mere  teaching  has  a  national  significance  and  importance.  We 
say  teachers^  who  can  teach,  for  they  cannot  teach  who  themselves  do  not 
know.  We  need  teachers  whose  missionary  spirit  is  such  that  they  can  be 
content  with  salaries  equal  to  the  missionary  teachers  of  foreign  missions. 
These  salaries  may  seem  smaller  also  than  they  really  are  when  it  is  remem- 
*  bered  that  there  is  no  expense  in  getting  to  the  field  or  return  from  it,  and 
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meanwhile  none  for  ordinary  living  expenses.  With  salaries,  for  example 
averaging  for  the  'Coming  year  thirty-three  per  cent  advance  of.  those  now 
paid,  the  teachers  in  the  Association  will  have  a  support  which  all  missionary 
agencies  might  consider  generous  and  ample.  Many  teachers  will  have  more 
to  their  credit  when  the  school  year  closes  than  do  many  others  who  are  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  nearer  their  homes. 

While  WG'  recognize  that  teachers  even  in  mission  schools  should  not  be 
without  regard  to  the  remuneration  which  they  may  find  needful,  the  motive 
which  we  put  before  the  money  question  aiid  all  others  is  the  larger  mission- 
ary motive.  It  is  this  missionarj^  spirit  which  has  made  the  work  so  appealing 
to  the  devoted  teachers  in  the  days  which  are  gone,  and  it  is  this  missionary 
motiye  on  which  we  must  rely  for  teachers  in  the  days  that  are  to  come.  Many 
have  found  the  work  so  appealing  and  satisfying  that  they  have  held  on  year 
by  year,  some  of  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  many  scores  of  them 
for  decades.  They  realize  that  we  are  living  in  epoch  making  days.  They 
realize  that  the  Christian  religion,  rightly  interpreted  and  applied,  is  the 
only  permanent  solution  for  our  political,  economic,  and  social  ills  as  well  as 
for  our  personal  salvation.  The  American  Missionary  Association  believes 
that  it  is  the  business  and  privilege  of  the  church  to  interpret  this  religion 
to  the  needy  peoples  to  whom  we  have  been  called,  and  to  apply  it  to  those 
who  otherwise  are  in  ignorance  and  darkness  of  mind  and  soul.  And  we  know 
that  this  is  accomplished  most  directly  and  effectively  through  our  Christian 
schools  under  the  direction  and  with  the  instruction  of  Christian  teachers. 

Our  appeal  is  to  all  who  can  work  happily  in  the  Congregational  harness 
though  they  may  be  of  other  communions  to  make  early  application  for 
teaching  in  the  Southland. 


WHAT   HERBERT  HOOVER  THINKS 

*^T^OR  generations    the    American  title  him  is  itself  the     negation     of 

wi    people  have  been  steadily  de-  class.     Human  beings  are  not  equal 

veloping  a  social  philosophy  as  in  these  qualities.    But  a  society  that 

part  of  their  own  democracy — and  in  is  based  upon  a  constant  flux  of  in- 

these  ideals  it  differs  from  all  other  '  dividuals  in  the     community,     upon 

democracies.     This     philosophy     has  the  basis  of  ability  and  character,  is 

stood  this  period  of  test  in  the  fire  a  moving,  virile  mass;  it  is    not     a 

of  common  sense;  it  is,  in  substance,  stratification  of  classes, 

that  there  should  be  an  equality  of  **Its  inspiration   is  individual  in- 

opportunity — an     equal     chance — to  itiative.     Its  stimulus  is  competition, 

every  citizen.     This  view  that  every  Its  safeguard  is  education.    It  is  the 

individual  should  within  his  lifetime  easence  of  this  democracy  that  prog- 

not  be  handicapped  in  securing  that  ress  of  the  mass  must     arise     from 

particular  niche  in  the  community  to  progress  of  the  individual.*' 

which  his  abilities  and  character  en-  


Any  race  incorporated  but  taking  no  responsible  part  in  citizenship  is  a 
dangerous  element.  Any  people  from  whom  rights  are  withheld  or  inabilities 
imposed  are  likely  to  give  trouble  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  ideals 
and  intdligence  of  the  ruling  class. 
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SOUTHERN  EDITOR  PLEADS  FOR  JUSTICE  TO 

THE  NEGRO 


THE  Chattanooga  Times  in  an 
editorial  appeals  for  a  right- 
eous public  sentiment  towards 
the  Negro  people  as  a  class.  He 
calls  **  attention  to  an  impressive  ap- 
peal for  just  treatment  of  his  race 
and  for  full  equality  before  the  law 
by  the  principal  of  Tuskegee,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  not  fall  on  leaden 
ears  in  the  South/'  lie  adds,  **the 
principal  pointed  out  the  tremend- 
ously profitable  asset  the  South  has 
in  the  Negro  as  its  laborer  and  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  the  southern  peo- 
ple to  grip  him  to  the  section  by 
kindly  and  sympathetic  treatment. 
Hie  protested  that  it  was  not  fair,  it 
was  not  just,  it  was  not  Christian  to 
make  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  South  the  scapegoats 
for  the  crimes  and  the  vices  of  the 
few,  and  he  believed  the  time  was 
near  when  the  southern  people  would 
realize  the  dependable  value  of  the 
Negro's  loyalty  and  fidelity,  after 
which  he  expected  to  witness  a  better 
understanding  and,  therefore,  better 
relationship  between  the  races." 

Coming  to  a  concrete  ground  for 
complaint,  he  said:  **It  is  unfair;  it 
is  un-American,  it  is  un-Christian  to 


force  the  Negro  to  ride  in  a  *Jim 
Crow,*  stuflfy,  filthy,  wooden  coach, 
when  other  people  are  riding  in  a 
clean,  well-ventilated,  well-appointed 
steel  coach,  and  yet  to  charge  the 
Negro  the  same  price*  for  riding  as 
the  others.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  wom- 
en of  our  race,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
white  race.'' 

Who  shall  say  that  this  statement 
is  not  true?  Who  shall  say  that  if 
we  are  to  have  segregation  of  the  races 
in  our  railroad  trains  that  the  Negro 
is  not  entitled  to  the  same  comfort, 
the  same  security  and  the  same  treat- 
ment, when  he  pays  for  it,  as  other 
people?  There  is  no  protest  here 
against  the  separation  of  the  races — 
although  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
an  element  of  unfairness  in  classing 
all  Negroes  together  without  discrim- 
ination— ^but  there  is  a  very  just  pro- 
test against  injustice  and  mistreat- 
ment. If  the  railroads  do  not  pro- 
vide the  proper  equipment  for  the 
Negroes  who  ride  their  trains,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  proper 
cause  for  appeal  not  only  to  a  just 
public  sentiment,  but  to  the  courts. 
A  concession  is  due  the  Negro  either 
in  better  treatment  or  reduced  fare. 


TRAINING  BY  DAILY  ROUTINE  AT  ALLEN  NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  THOMASVILLE,  GA. 


WHILE  **  Industrial"  is  a  part 
of  the  full  name  of  Allen 
Normal  School,  the  ''Nor- 
mal" course  is  the  one  that  has  re- 
ceived most  of  the  formal  emphasis. 

The  boys,  even  if  they  have  no 
trade  training,  receive  much  manual 
training  in  the  shop  where  they  are 
taught  to  reseat  shairs,  weave  rugs, 
make  mats,  and  do  various  other 
more  or  less  practical  things. 

For  the  girls  in  the  cooking  and 
sewing  departments,  a  good  start  is 
made  toward  preparation  for  useful 
occupations.  The  effort  is  made  to 


adapt  the  training  in  cooking  to  the 
present  and  prospective  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  pupils,  so  that  when 
they  come  to  cook  in  their  own  homes 
they  will  get  the  best  and  most 
appetizing  food  values  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  depart- 
ment appeals  even  more  strongly  to 
the  girls,  who  care  very  much  for 
their  personal  appearance,  and  want 
to  be  able  to  look  as  presentable  as 
possible.  When  a  girl  chooses  a  piece 
of  cloth,  pays  for  it,  decides  with 
counsel  how  the  dress  is  to  be  made, 
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and  goes  at  it,  she  is  bound  by  every 
consideration  to  do  a  good  job.  It  is 
only  the  more  advanced  pupils  who 
can  work  this  out  well,  but  the  aim 
is  to  have  all  the  garments,  even 
those  made  by  the 
youngest,  so  well  done 
that  the  makers  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  wear 
them. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  important  part  of 
the  industrial  training 
in  Allen  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  is  the 
daily  routine  in  the  dor- 
mitory occupied  by  the 
teachers  and  girls.  This 
is  an  every  day  matter 
— ^beginning  with  the 
rising  bell  and  ending 
only  when  all  the  fam- 
ily are  in  bed — and 
asleep. 

One  of  the  girls  rings  a  bell  at  6 :45 
in  the  morning.  Then  she  and  anoth- 
er girl  assist  the  matron  to  put  on  the 
breakfast  that  has  been  prepared  by 
the  cook.  Meantime  the  teachers  and 
girls  have  arisen  and  made  ready  for 
breakfast  which  is  served  at  7:30. 
Following  breakfast,  the  girls  wash 
and  wipe  the  dishes,  set  the  tables 
for  the  next  meal,  clean  up  the  din- 


ing room,  dish  room  and  kitchen, 
take  care  of  the  teachers'  rooms,  the 
halls,  porches,  school  rooms,  and  at- 
tend to  their  own  rooms.  Each  girl 
does  her  own    laundry    work.     Oc- 


ALLEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  THOMASVILLE,  OA. 

casionally  a  girl  will  "shirk"  her 
work,  thereby  developing  and  merit- 
ing a  bad  reputation,  but  most  take 
a  commendable  pride  in  being  able 
to  say  truthfully,  *'I  am  loyal  to  my 
work.'* 

No  girl  can  be  subject  to  this 
daily  routine  for  even  two  or  three 
years  without  having  her  whole  life 
materially  improved. 


A  DAY  AT  MOORHEAD  SCHCX)L,  MISSISSIPPI 


1AM  asked  to  describe  a  day  in  the 
Industrial  School  in  Moorhead 
with  special  reference  to  our  in- 
dustrial work.  For  some  time,  we 
rather  prided  ourselves  on  this  de- 
partment of  work,  but  "owing  to 
conditions  created  by  the  war,"  a 
phrase  we  are  begriuning  to  dread, 
industrial  teachers  seem  to  be  luxur- 
ies which  few  can  possess. 

Still  as  we  have  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  our  family  and  have  only  one 
cook  and  a  laundress,  you  can 
imagine  some  industrial  work  has  to 
be  done. 

Gome  with  me  to  the  dining  room 


some  morning.  After  the  girls  have 
finshed  their  breakfast,  at  the  tap  of 
the  bell,  about  twenty  of  them  pass 
to  the  dish  rooms  where  each  one  gets 
her  trays  and  an  apron.  There  are 
ten  tables  to  be  cared  for,  and  soon 
the  room  is  full  of  hurrying  girls. 
Glasses,  silver  and  plates  are  march- 
ed into  order  and  carried  to  the  girls 
who  are  wating  with  tubs  of  steaming 
water,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
tables  are  reset,  and  two  more  girls 
are  sweeping  the  dining  room.  While 
this  work  has  been  going  on,  another 
unit  of  girls  has  been  sweeping  and 
putting  rooms  in  order  and  later  this 
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work  is  inspected.  One  girl  was  sent 
back  to  do  her  sweepng  three  times 
one  day  last  week,  and  the  third  time 
the  floor  was  clean,  and  what  was 
better  still  both  teacher  and  girl  kept 
pleasant  through  it  all. 

One  girl  has  arisen  early  on 
this  particular  day  to  help  make  and 
fry  com  fritters  for  breakfast; 
another  goes  to  the    kitchen    after 


the  board.  In  that  way,  our  bed  and 
table  linen  is  ironed. 

During  this  day,  the  fourth  grade 
have  had  sewing  for  an  hour  under 
the  direction  of  their  teacher,  and 
have  mended  the  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  which  have  come  in  from  the 
laundry,  and  those  who  had  mend- 
♦ing  of  their  own  have  brought  it  to 
the  sawing  class  to  do.  The  two  high- 
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breakfast  to  make  gingerbread  for 
supper,  and  two  more  help  make 
biscuits  for  supper,  and  our  churn- 
ing and  butter  making  are  done  by 
a  grirl.  You  see,  we  have  some  domes- 
tic science,  although  we  don't  have 
a  teacher. 

This  particular  day  is  ironing  day, 
and  there  are  twelve  girls  on  this 
circle.  Two  of  them  sprinkle,  fold 
and  apportion  the  clothes,  and  when 
the  others  go  out  after  school  each 
one  finds  her  name  over  a  certain 
board,  and  her  share  of  articles  on 


est  grades  are  hem-stitching  tray 
cloths  or  rather  end  pieces  of  the 
tables,  and  bureau  scarfs  for  their 
rooms.  Nearly  all  of  the  girls  are  mak- 
ing either  waists  or  aprons  for 
themselves  out  of  school  hours,  and 
these  are  to  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  hoping 
for  a  teacher  and  a  building  where 
one  room  will  not  have  to  serve  as 
sewing  room,  girls'  sitting  room,  and 
recitation  room,  as  is  the  case  just 
now. 


Private  and  denominational  Negro  schools  represent  over  $28,000,000 
with  over  $3,000,000  income.  But  only  4  per  cent  of  Negro  children  attend 
these  schools. 
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A  DAY  AT  LINCOLN  ACADEMY,  KINGS  MOUNTAIN,  N.  C, 


LINCOLN  Academy  is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  America 
through  the  American  Missionary 
Association  to  meet  a  great  need 
among  colored  people.  It  is  its  only 
institution  in  western  North  Carolina 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  school  of 
high  ideals  which  provides  work  for 
those  who  want  to  help  earn  their 


graduating  dresses. 

Beginning,  with  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade,  we  teach  cooking  and 
all  forms  of  housekeeping  and  home 
economy,  sanitation  and  home  health 
to  all  girls  through  the  twelfth 
grade. 

Beginning  with  the  fifth  grade,  all 
boys  go  to  the  manual  training  shop. 
We  have  a  blacksmith  shop  and  some 


way;  the  only  high  school  for  color- 
ed youth  in  the  county,  and  for  some 
distance  in  other  counties.  The 
Lincoln  Academy  service  flag  owns 
26  stars.  Som^  of  the  boys  are  back 
from  camp  and  doing  good  work  in 
school.  Throughout  the  student  body, 
there  is  evidence  of  deepened  faith 
and  religious  experience  which  is 
gratifying  to  both  the  missionaries 
and  the  constituency. 

Beginning  with  the  primary  grades 
we  teach  sewing  to  all  the  girls  as 
long  as  they  are  in  school,  and  the 
girls  are  required  to  make  their  own 


work  is  done  there,  but  our  main 
emphasis  is  on  wood  work  and  wood 
working  tools.  The  graduate  from 
the  fully  equipped  machinery  shop 
often  finds  himself  helpless  when  he 
returns  to  the  conditions  about  him 
because  he  has  no  machinery  with 
which  to  do  his  work.  Here  comes 
the  emphasis  of  the  mission  school 
industrial  work  with  tools  by  the 
hand. 

From  the  seventh  grade  through 
high  school,  we  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  agriculture,  tmimal  hus- 
bandry, crop  rotation,  chemistry  of 
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soils  and  fertilizers  as  well  as  feeds, 
farm  buildings,  storage,  preservation 
and  marketing  produce  . 

We  also  give  the  regular  public 
school  music  and  private  instruction 
on  the  piano.  All  this  is  in  addition 
to  the  instruction  common  to  the 
regular  schools.  We  follow  the  State 
Board  of  Elducation's  list  for  work 
in  the  first  seven  grades.  The  high 
school  work  is  guided  more  closely 
by  the  A.  M.  A.  Manual. 

It  is  our  purpose  to"  train  every  boy 
to  become  a  successful  man,  husband 
and  father,  prepared  to  do  his  part 
in  the  provision,  care  and  upkeep  of 
the  happy  home.  Likewise  the  girl 
is  fitted  for  the  varied  duties,  privil- 
eges and  opportunity  of  her  sphere 
as  wife  and  mother. 

The  students  have  practical  ^- 
perience  in  maintaining  the  home 
life  of  the  institution.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  principal,  matron 
and  teachers,  all  of  the  work  of  the 
large  family  and  of  the  farm  is  per- 
formed by  the  students.  We  have  a 
steam  heating  equipment;  hot  and 
cold  water  and  plumbing  for  bath 
rooms  with  nearly  a  mile  of  pipe  to  the 
spring  on  the  mountain  and  covered 
reservoir,  the  source  of  our  water 
supply.  In  our  printing  department, 
we  do  all  of  our  own  printing.  For 
our  26  buildings  all  told  from  the 
least  up  to  the  three  story  girls'  dor- 
mitor  yand  the  fifteen  rOomed  school 
house,  we  do  the  ordinary  repairs  and 
upkeep  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  a 
great  variety^ of  problems  in  indus- 


try and  handicraft.  We  have  just 
installed  a  $3500,  down-draft  steam 
heating  system.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  of  installation  and  nearly  all  of 
removing  the  old  system  was  done  by 
our  boys. 

The  students  also  learn  about  the 
upkeep  of  their  bodies.  By  the  use 
of  simple,  home  remedies  and  in- 
struction in  rules  of  health,  we  are 
able  to  maintain  a  high  percentage 
of  health.  With  over  sixty  boarders 
and  a  dozen  missionary  workers,  we 
have  not  called  a  doctor  this  year, 
and  we  are  beginning  the  fifth  month 
of  school. 

We  call  attention  to  a  phase  of  in- 
sttutional  life  full  of  possibilities 
for  vital  and  practical  instructon 
which  can  be,  and  are  too  often, 
overlooked.  There  is  supreme  peda- 
gogic value  in  the  achievement  of 
the  daily  task. 

This  is,  by  request,  a  statement  of 
the  industrial  phase  of  our  mission. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  our  first  in- 
terest is  in  the  development  of 
Christian  chai*acter.  In  this  time  of 
reconstruction,  the  things  most  need- 
ful for  all  humanity  are  Education 
and  Religion. 

We  have  all  the  leading  denomina- 
tions, including  Catholic,  represented 
in  our  boarding  family.  The  people 
appreciate  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  Families  are  moving  into  the 
district  to  send  their  children  to 
Lincoln  Academy.  The  Lord  is  bless- 
ing the  work  and  the  supporters  of 
the  work  will  share  in  the  blessing. 


A  DAY  AT  LINCOLN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL,  MARION,  ALA. 


Industrial  Training  at 

IT  is  Monday  morning  when  we   • 
invite  you  to  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  see  how  we  are  training 
our  pupils  to  become  useful  members 
of  society. 

Breakfast  is  the  first  thing  in  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  we  will  show 


Lincoln  Normal  School 

you  three  kitchens  where  the  meal 
is  being  prepared  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred boarders  and  teachers,  without 
a  single  hired  cook, — all  the  work 
done  by  pupils  of  the  school.  Break- 
fast is  served  promptly  at  seven, 
which  makes  necessary  the  ringing  of 
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the  alarm  clock  at  half  past  four  for 
the  head  cook  of  the  boarders.  In  all 
the  Idtchens,  things  are  stirring  be- 
fore six  o'clock.  We  will  enlarge  our 
table  enough  to  extend  our  hospi- 
tality, for  we  wish  you  to  see  for 
yourself  what  appetizing  meals  can 
be  prepared  by  girls  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twelfth  grades  when  they 
have  been  carefully  trained.  At  the 
teachers'  dining  room,  the  waitress 
in  white  cap  and  apron  will  serve  us 
with  Jlaky  biscuits  or  muflSnfl,  delici- 
pu6  coffee,  and  eggs  cooked  in  any 
style  you  wish. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  there 
is  a  scattering  of  the  pupils  in 
various  directions  to  attend  to  their 
appointed  tasks  before  the  school 
beU  rings.  Some  girls  wash  dishes  in 
a  quite,  orderly  way,  others  sweep 
and  clean  rooms.  One  girl  attends  to 
the  milk  and  washes  the  separator; 
and  other  sorts  clothes  in  the  laun- 
dry. 

One  boy  cares  for  the  horse; 
another,  for  the  pigs;  and  others 
carry  kindling  and  coal  to  the  teach- 
ers' rooms;  while  still  others  go  to 
the  school  room9  to  make  the  fires. 
One  boy  is  seen  trundling  a  big 
wheelbarrow  load  of  teachers'  linen 
to  the  laundry.  All  the  boys  make 
their  own  beds  and  sweep  and 
arrange  their  rooms. 

At  8 :30  the  school  bell  rings,  and 
fjrom  all  directions  the  pupils  come 
flocking;  their  kitchens,  dining 
rooms,  and  sleeping  rooms  being  left 
clean  and  well  arranged.  Occasion- 
ally some  boy  or  girl  has  to  be  called 
out  of  school  to  go  back  and  recti- 
fy some  oversight,  but  usually  the 
rooms  will  bear  the  inspection  of  the 
matrons. 

During  the  day,  girls  from  all 
grades  go  to  the  Sewing  Depart- 
ment, where  they  receive  lessons  in 
garment  making,  mending,  rug  weav- 
ing, hat  trimining,  and  occasionally, 
in  making  the  fancy  work,  so  dear 
to  them. 

At  the  shop  we  see  boys  learning 
to  handle  tools  and  make  such  things 


as  fuel  boxes,  desks,  book  cases, 
writing  tables,  and  many  other  use- 
ful aricles.  Others  are  getting  in- 
struction in  ways  of  repairing,  and 
keeping  their  homes  up  in  better 
shape,  and  are  taught  painting, 
kalaomining,  and  general  repair 
work  on  the  school  buildings  . 

An  interested  class  in  agriculture 
is  planning  a  garden;  each  pupil 
laying  off  his  plot,  preparing  it,  and 
planting  seeds  for  early  spring  vege- 
tables. 

But  you  wiU  be  most  interested  to 
come  with  me  to  the  Cooking  Depart- 
ment where  classes  are  getting 
scientific  instruction  and  at  the 
same  time  the  practical  application 
in  preparing  the  lunch  that  is  to  be 
served  to  seventeen  teachers  this 
noon.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
economical  preparation  of  food,  and 
many  valuable  lessons  in  conserva- 
tion are  taught.  When  you  sample  the 
lunch  this  noon,  you  will  see  that  a 
simple  meal  at  a  small  cost  can  yet 
be  made  delicious. 

As  you  take  a  peep  into  the 
Kindergarten  room,  you  sec  that  even 
here  the  foundations  of  an  industrial 
education  are  being  laid,  for  it  is 
luneh  time  and  the  children  are 
delighted  to  have  a  share  in  the 
work.  Certain  ones  are  delegated  to 
pass  the  paper  napkins,  crackers, 
and  cups  of  milk.  After  the  eating 
of  the  lunch  with  great  formality, 
different  ones  sweep  up  the  crumbs, 
gather  up  the  cups,  wash,  and  wipe 
them.  As  you  watch  the  process  you 
are  duly  impressed  with  the  dignity 
of  labor. 

After  the  school  closes  in  the  after- 
noon, every  pupil  has  his  appointed 
task,  for  it  is  the  understanding  that 
every  one,  no  matter  what  he  pays, 
must  give  one  hour  of  service  a  day. 
The  boys  and  girls  go  to  their  rooms, 
put  on  working  clothes,  and  soon 
appear  ready  for  their  duties  . 

We  find  three  boys  at  the  Teachers 
Home  giving  it  a  coat  of  white  paint. 
One  is  replacing  some  panes  of 
window  glass  that  have  been  broken. 
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Four  are  raking  leaves  in  the  front 
yard  and  hauling  them  to  the  bam 
to  be  used  as  bedding  for  the  cattle. 
Some  of  the  older  boys  are  getting 
a  valuable  lesson  in  cutting  out  the 
dead  parts  of  a  tree  that  might  be 
dangerous.  Others  are  carrying  ashes 
out  from  the  school  rooms,  taking  in 
coal,  and  laying  the  fires  for  the 
morning. 

A  group  of  fifteen  girls  in  dust 
caps  and  aprons  come  down  to  the 
school  building  to  sweep  and  dust 
the  twenty  school  rooms.  Here  are 
some  of  the  smaller  girls,  busily 
dusting  erasers,  singing  at  their 
task,  happy  to  have  their  own  as- 
signment of  work.  ^Qne  girl  who 
makes  all  the  butter  for  the  teachers 
is  churning. 

But  the  kitchens  and  dining  rooms 
are  again  the  busiest  places  of  all 
with  girls  preparing  the  dinners,  and 
the  appetizing  odors  that  come  to  us 
make  us  glad  of  an  invitation  to 
stay. 

The  teachers'  laundry  is  a  busy 


place,  for  the  clothes  have  been 
brought  in,  and  a  number  of  girls 
are  ironing.  In  the  girls'  laundry  be- 
hind the  dormitory,  there  is  a  small 
army  at  work,  some  washing  for 
themselves,  and  others  who  are  help- 
ing to  earn  their  own  way,  washing 
for  the  boys. 

Promptly  at  5:30  the  dinner  bells 
ring,  and  we  see  the  pupils  march 
into  the  dining  room  to  enjoy  the 
one  sociable  meal  of  the  day.  Then 
come  the  inevitable  dish  washings 
again.  The  cooks  look  over  their 
menus  for  the  morning,  and  start 
the  bread  for  the  baking  the  follow- 
ing day. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  matron's 
bells  ring,  calling  the  pupils  to 
"Study  Hour";  and,  with  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  a  day  well 
spent,  they,  with  one  accord,  turn 
their  attention  to  the  lessons  of  the 
morrow.  Thus  ends  a  busy,  happy, 
progressive  day  at  Lincoln  Normal 
School. 


INDUSTRIES  AT  BALLARD  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

MACON,  GA. 


CONDITIONS  for  colored  youth 
in  this  section  of  the  country 
are  not  at  all  conducive  to 
the  higher  or  finer  way  of  living. 
Not  coming  very  intimately  in  con- 
tact with  the  more  refined  white 
people  would  partly  account  for  this, 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  missionary 
schools. 

The  colored  people,  realizing  their 
deficiency  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
taking  every  opportunity  to  improve 
when  that  is  possible,  and  the  A.  M. 
A  is  the  one  opening  they  have  for 
helping  them  to  that  better  living. 

In  the  domestic  art  department, 
the  aim  is  to  teach  the  beautiful  in 
the  useful,  both  for  self  and  home, 
and  great  stress  placed  on  the  econ- 
omic side  of  home  life. 

The  making  of  all  kinds  of  gar- 
pients  for  cbil4r6n  and  grown  people 


as  well  as  the  many  things  that  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  home  are  made. 

The  willingness  and  hearty  co- 
operation with  which  the  problems 
are  being  worked  out  by  both  parent 
and  pupil  make  it  a  delight  for  the 
teacher. 

Were  some  of  the  home  conditions 
seen,  the  admiration  for  the  pupils 
who  desire  the  better  way  would 
inspire  all  who  can  give  to  do  so 
liberally. 

We  make  the  industrial  work  as 
practical  as  possible,  for  the  students 
we  handle  are  much  in  need  of  this 
kind  of  education.  We  give  the 
theoretical  in  mechanical  drawing, 
showing  the  student  the  value  of 
planning  and  planning  in  detail.  We 
give  the  practical  in  work  of  value, 
work  that  is  needed,  such  as  re- 
pairing, building,  or  problems  neces- 
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sary  for  the  school  or  household. 
The  students  have  repaired  floors, 
windows  and  sash,  toilets  and  chairs, 
work  that  involved  wood  working, 
carpentry,  joinery  and  plumbing, 
,  work  that  requires  the  finest  kind  of 
skill,  and  will  include  painting,  stain- 
ing and  varnishing;  tables  and 
plumbing  for  the  physics  laboratory. 
We  meet  the  problems  that  arise 
from  day  to  day. 

As  the  work  is  given  to  the  student 
he  is  allowed  to  plan  for  himself,  for 
in  this  way  the  brain  and  the  hand 
work  together  .  '' 

The  crying  need  is  for^a  worker 
that  can  think,  and  a  thinker  that  can 
work;  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
produce. 

The  ** Passing  of  a  Day'*  is  as 
follows:  At  promptly  9:15,  a  group 
of  twelve  small  girls  from  the 
seventh  grade  comes  smiling  in- 
to the  domestic  science  room. 
This  being  one  of  their  first  les- 
sons in  cooking  makes  them 
very  happy.  After  carefully 
washing  the  hands  and  dressing 
in  clean  white  aprons,  we  are  all 
ready  for  the  lesson  of  the 
morning.  On  this  particular 
day,  wTe  are  learning  a  great 
many  things  about  cereals,  one 
of  our  important  carbohydrate 
foods.  Now  we  spend  a  little 
time  with  a  few  simple  experi- 
ments so  that  we  may  learn 
something  of  the  composition  of  oat- 
meal ,then  we  prepare  for  cooking. 
After  the  cooking  has  been  done  the 
lesson  carefully  reviewed,  and  the 
tables  nicely  cleaned,  we  dismiss  this 
cla.ss  while  another  small  group  enters 
the  room.  These  girls  are  from  the 
eighth  grade,  ready  to  prepare  the 
hot  lunch  which  is  served  at  recess 
for  the  whole  school.  We  are  making 
soup  to-day.  This  with  a  few  sand- 
wiches, plain  and  sweet  crackers, 
will  be  sold  at  cost.  A  small  bowl  of 
nourishing  soup  with  two  crackers 
can  be  bought  for  ^\e  cents.  Soon 
the  bell  rings  and  a  long  line  of 
about  two  hundred  pupils  pass  be- 


fore the  counter  with  trays  and  then 
to  the  small  tables.  Everyone  is 
especially  happy  to-day.  Two  new 
cooking  utensils  have  been  bought 
with  some  donation  money,  and  now 
at  last  there  are  enough  kettles  for 
making  a  sufficient  amount  for  every- 
body. Of  course,  all  the  seats  are 
soon  filled,  but  the  boys  don't  mind 
standing.  Two  older  girls  from  the 
high  school  clear  the  tables  and  wash 
the  dishes,  and  in  this  way  eara  their 
tuition  for  the  term. 

Our  next  class  is  composed  of 
second  year  pupils.  Our  lesson  to- 
day begins  with  a  short  review  of 
previous  lessons  where  we  have 
studied  the  different  cuts  in  a  **side 
of  beef  the  best  cuts  for  soups, 
stews,  steaks  and  roasts,  and  the 
best  methods  for  cooking  the  differ- 
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ent  cuts.  Now  we  will  have  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  stewing,  roast- 
ing and  pan-broiling.  Our  time  is 
soon  exhausted.  A  lesson  for  outside 
reading  is  assigned,  and  the  class 
passes  from  the  room.  School  is  over 
for  the  day,  but  a  few  little  heads 
bob  in  and  out  of  the  door,  asking 
how  much  they  **made  in  the  last 
test,"  or  to  say  that  they  cooked 
some  particular  thing  at  home  and 
no  mistakes  were  made  and  it  *'sure 
was  good.*'  \ 

It  is  time  to  go  home  for  rest,  but 
who  could  leave  such  an  interesting 
pile  of  papers  without  at  least  glanc- 
ing at  a  few  of  them.    These  papers 
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have  been  written  outside  of  lesson 
periods,  and  our  subject  this  time  is 
•'A  practical    Lesson    in    Spending 
Money/'  A  special  appropriation  lias 
been    allowed  the  domestic  science 
department  to  be  spent  for  cooking 
dishes  with  the  understanding    that 
the  girls  help  to  plan  the  spending 
of  it.  A  list  of  essentials  was  to  be 
carefully  figured  out  from  a  list  of 
dishes  which  we  have  on  hand  and 
price  lists  from  different    stores    in 
town.  The  pupils  were  also  allowed 
to  suggest  some  things  which  wern't 
on  the  price    lists.    When    reading 
these  papers,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
letters  often  written  to  Santa  Claus. 
One  girl    hopes    we    can    s^ve    out 
money  for   a      refrigerator,    another 
thinks    we    must    have     some    new 
dish  towels,  and  still  another  wants 
a    fireless     cooker,     so     the     class 
can  "see  how  it  works."  Others  sug- 
gest a  roasting  pan  with     rack,     a 
pvTex  pie  plate,  a  coffee  percolator, 
some  quart  and  pint  jars  for  canning 


more  fruit,  enough  large  and  small 
double  boilers  for  the  whole  class,  a 
new  collander  and  a  flour  sifter.  One 
would  like  some  pretty  dishes  and 
some  nice  table  linen  to  use  when  we 
serve  a  meal  in  class  and  a  good 
looking  dining  table.  School  closed 
over  an  hour  ago,  but  we  can't  get 
away  from  this.  All  these  things 
seem  important,  yet  how  can  we 
stretch  that  money?  Finally  we 
decide  on  a  few  necessary  dishes  and 
start  for  town  on  the  next  trolley. 
We  find  several  of  our  pet  dishes 
sold  because  we  didn  't  get  there  soon 
enough,  and  prices  on  some  other 
things  way  beyond  our  reach.  A  few 
things  are  ordered,  and  we  mu^t 
hurry  home  to  dinner.  The  rest  must 
be  left  for  another  day.  Even  though 
a  little  weary,  how  thankful  we  feel 
to  have  even  a  very  small  place  in 
this  great  work.  We  only  long  for 
more  patience  and  a  deeper  love  that 
we  many  be  of  greater  sei^vice. 


NEGRO  QUIZ  FOR  CANDIDATES 


THE  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  has  sent  a  question- 
naire to  every  man  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a  presidential  possibility 
asking  hhn  to  state  his  views  on  a 
program  for  bettering  race  relations 
in  the  United  States.  The  replies  are 
to  be  published  in  the  Negro  press 
throughout  the  country.  'The  ques- 
tionnaire is  as  follows: 

H  elected  President  (1)  wUl  you 
favor  the  enactment  of  laws  malong 
lynching  a  Federal  offense? 

(2)  What  is  your  attitude  toward 
the  disfranchisement  of  Americans  of 
N'p^ro  descent  ?  (a)  will  you  advocate 
that  Congress  enforce  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  reduce  thfe  repre- 
sentation of  States     which     disfran- 


chise their  citizen  or  (b)  will  you  ad- 
vocate the  appointment  of  United 
States  Commissioners  to  enforce  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment? 

(3)  Will  you  endeavor  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  **Jim  Crow^' 
cars  in  interstate  traffic  ? 

(4)  Will  you  withdraw  armed  or 
other  interference  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Haiti? 

(5)  Will  you  pledge  tha  appor- 
tionment of  Negro  soldiers  and  Negro 
oflfieers  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  population? 

(6)  Will  you  abolish  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
United  States? 
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NOTABLE  PRCXIRESS  IN  ORIENTAL  MISSION  WORK 


THE  most  notable  development 
of  the  Oriental  mission  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  many 
years  is  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Utah  field  by  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  in  Japanese  church 
work.  Two  years  ago,  a  church  was 
started  in  Salt  Lake,  being  the  only 
Christian  work  for  a  population  of 
nearly  8,000  Japanese  in  the  district 
from  Southern  Utah  to  Central  and 
Western  Idaho.  A  survey  of  the  field 
indicated  that  there  were  three 
strategic  centers  that  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied, Salt  Lake,  Ogden  and  Poca- 
tello.  •  At  first,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  establish  a  pastor  at  more  than  one 
place,  and  Salt  Lake  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  have  the  strongest 
constituency  of  Christian  Japanese. 
The  work  there  has  abundantly  justi- 
fied the  choice,  but  the  necessity  of 
manning  the  other  centers  has  been 
increasingly  pressed  upon  us. 

Last'fall,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Gary 
of  Japan  offered  to  come  out  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  aid  in  the  Japanese 
wiork  at  their  own  charges  wherever 
they  could  be  of  the  greatest  help. 
They  were  asked  to  go  to  Ogden  and 
organize  that  field  for  a  permanent 
Christian  center.  Splendid  work 
was  done  during  the  fall,  and  just 
lately  a  Japanese  evangelist  has  been 
secured  from  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  who  has  begun  work.  Dr. 
Gary  tells  of  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  winning 
the  community  for  the  support  of 
Christian  work.  A  letter  from  him 
says: 

Mr.  Maruyama  reached  Ogden  Sat- 
urday, February  7.  Last  Saturday 
evening,  he  called  together  the  young 
men  in  my  English  classes  together 
with  a  few  others  to  form  a  club  for 
a  social  time.  In  this  way,  he  hopes 
to  get  into  helpful  relations  that  will 
bind  them  up  with  our  general  work. 

Yesterday  we  were  able  to  meet 
again  and  to  be  in  our  new  chapel. 
There  were  thirty-six  present,     the 


largest  number  we  have  yet  had.  One 
of  the  ladies  from  the  Congregational 
church  helps  us  by  teaching  a  class 
of  Japanese  children  that  talk  Eng- 
lish but  do  not  understand,  or  pro- 
fess not  to  understand  Japanese.  Our 
friends  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  new  hall.  One  has  given  a  stove, 
another  a  rug,  another  who  is  not  a 
Christian  but  has  children  in  the  Sun- 
day School,  has  given  a  clock.  But 
perhaps  the  gift  that  pleases  us  most 
is  that  of  twenty-eight  dollars'  worth 
of  English  hymn  books  in  memory 
of  the  wife  of  the  giver. 

It  is  a  Japanese  custom  to  have  a 
memorial  meeting  one  year  after  a 
person's  death,  and  at  the  close  of 
yesterday's  service  a  number  of  us 
went  to  the  cemetery  where  before 
the  wife's  grave  we  had  a  hymn, 
prayer  and  a  few  words  by  Mr.  Mar- 
uyama and  myself.  Then  came  the 
best  of  aU  as  the  man  said  that  be 
wished  there  before  his  friends  to 
announce  his  decision  to  follow  Christ 
and  his  hope  that  those  of  them  who 
were  not  already  Christians  would 
decide  to  take  the  same  step. 

There  has  been  also  what  was  al- 
most another  gift.  The  head  of  one 
prominent  family,  that  has  been  con- 
sidered strongly  Buddhistic  and  un- 
favorable to  Christian  work,  sent  a 
hundred  folding  chairs  which  he 
gives  to  the  Japanese  Association 
(which  will  probably  be  allowed  to 
have  its  meetings  in  the  chapel),  say- 
ing that  they  might  be  used  for  the 
Christian  meetings.  The  Christians  { 
already  had  an  organ,  so  that  now  wc 
have  about  all  of  a  material  nature 
that  is  needed. 

With  our  new  meeting  place,  the 
evangelist,  and  the  new  enthusiasm 
among  th«  little  band  of  Christians, 
we  hope  that  through  (Jod's  blessing 
the  work  may  be  established  on  a 
solid  basis  and  be  the  means  of  heli>- 
ing  many  of  the  Japanese  to  learn 
about  Christianity  and  to  become 
followers. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trauunr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  February 
and  for  the  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  February  29th. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  FEBRUARY 


CburetaM 

8iind4T 
Schools 

Women's 
SocioUM 

other 
Socio 
Ueo 

T.P. 

8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
uaU 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

5.770.33 
12,212.01 

1,378.84 
686.12 

2,820.50 
4,940.57 

.... 

148  77 
43.00 

10.118.44 
17,881.70 

6.004.97 
7,318.99 

16.123.41 
26,200.69 

4.848  3S 
6,007.63 

20.971.79 
31,208.32 

Dte. 

6,44L68 

""6^!72 

2,120.07 

"i06*.77 

7,763.26 

1.314  02 

9,077.28 

1,159.25 

10,236.68 

RECEIPTS  FIVE  MONTHS  TO  FEBRUARY  29th 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


«"-*-icrs  SSSSU' 

Other 
Socle 
tlea 

T.P. 
S.O. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
iials 

TOTAL 

LoffEcles 

TOTAL 

1918-19 

68.380.82 
83.083.87 

2.319.90,  13,796.70 
2.761.92    19.074.21 

B.OO 

299  31 
851.99 

84,796.73 
105,276.99 

2,588.16 
6,861.60 

87.381.89 
111,138.59 

26.809.90 
38.736.79 

114.194.79 
149.874.38 

Dee. 

14.703.06 

442.0S      6,277.61 

6.00 

52.68 

20,480.26 

3,273.44 

23,753  70 

11925.89 

35,679.59 

• 

• 

Deslcrnated  by  .Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regu4ar  Appropriations: 

Chnrehtti 

SundiT 
Schools 

Women's 
Soelotlee 

Other 
Socle 
Ues 

T.P. 

8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
luOs 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

I918.lt 
191K19 

1.107.5S 
10.0(KLS1 

778.70 
844.78 

2,691.85 
3,961.68 

161.07 
161.12 

4.633.67 
14,958.77 

11.943.25 
19,870.30 

16,576.92 
34,829.07 

16.576.92 
34,829.07 

lao. 

8,88178 

71.06 

1.360.23 

.06 

10,326.10 

7,927.05 

18,252.15 

18,262.15 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FIVE   MONTHS  TO   FEBRUARY  29. 

RECfKIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

laereaso 

Dterease 

Available  for  Reerular  Appropriations   . . . 
Deslffnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

1114.194.79 
16,576.92 

149.874.38 
34,829.07 

35.679.59 
18.252.15 

TOTAL.  RECEIPTS  FIVE  MONTHS  

1130,771.71 

'  184,703.45 

53.931.74 

FORM   OP   A   BEQUEST 

"I  BTlve  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Mlsstorary 

Asrociatlon.  Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of   the   State  of   New   Yotk.'    The 
win  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Qlfts  plan;  the  Association 
effreetnc  to  pay  aa  annual  sum  In  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  deslcnated  person.    For  Information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 


tion. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


An  unusually  large  amount  of  space  in  this  issue  is  devoted  to  the  Con- 
gregational World  Movement,  hence  the  omission  of  the  Pastors'  Section  for 
this  month. 

«    «    « 

Near  one  of  our  mission  churches  in  the  South  a  new  organization  has 
recently  been  formed  which  has  at  least  the  spirit  of  old-time  independency. 
They  have  adopted  the  name  ** Christian  Union  Without  Controversy,"  and 
wish  to  be  yoked  with  our  church  when  a  home  missionary  can  be  secured. 

«    «    « 

The  following  new  leaflet  is  announced:  '*The  Romance  of  a  Mission 
Field''  by  Rev.  James  F.  Walker,  is  a  description  of  pioneer  work  in  Colorado. 
** Twelve  Missionary  Topics  for  Young  People's  Societies  for  1920"  is  off  the 
press  and  ready  for  distribution.  Bound  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  con- 
taining the  minutes  of  the  tinnual  meeting,  also  separate  copies  of  the  min- 
utes, are  now  in  hand.  Copies  of  all  of  the  above  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion to  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 

«    «    « 

The  Congregational^  World  Movement  is  not  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  necessity. 
We  are  facing  a  shortage  of  men.  Higher' salaries  must  be  paid.  Property 
in  many  places  is  unused,  with  buildings  closed.  Letters  from  the  wide 
field  are  constantly  being  received  urging  the  need  of  help.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple. Five  churches  in  a  circuit  and  not  a  sermon  in  a  year.  Unused  build- 
ings at  three  places  only  remind  the  people  that  somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
one has  failed  them.  The  right  man  has  here  the  supreme  opportunity  to 
serve  his  Lord,  but  who  will  have  the  vision  or  courage  to  answer  ? 

«    «    « 

Rev.  George  A.  Downey,  of  Vernal,  Utah,  writes  the  following  char- 
acteristic account  of  some  of  the  hardships  that  are  the  lot  of  one  who  lives 
sixty  miles  from  the  railroad  in  the  valleys  of  Utah : 

"I  had  a  hard  time  getting  home,  being  from  Sunday  morning  until 
Tuesday  morning  at  three  o'clock  getting  from  Mack,  Colorado,  to  Vernal. 
On  Sunday  morning,  when  we  were  a  little  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mack, 
a  rail  broke,  the  engine  was  derailed,  and  it  was  noon  when  we  got  back  to 
Mack.  Fortunately  the  little  narrow-guage  car  stayed  on  the  track.  I  could 
not  get  to  Vernal  that  day,  so  I  stayed  in  Mack  until  the  next  morning.  We 
got  to  Watson,  Utah,  fifty-four  miles  away,  all  right,  but  we  wiere  fourteen 
hours  making  that  last  fifty-four  miles,  arriving  in  Vernal  at  three  a.  m.  I  was 
ill  and  it  was  a  hard  experience.  Twenty-one  miles  from  Vernal  we,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  autos,  became  stalled  in  the  mud.  We  had  to  tap  the 
telephone  line  and  send  for  a  team  to  come  to  us  from  Green  River  station,  six 
miles  away.  Happily  it  was  not  very  cold  and  we  had  plenty  of  wraps.  The 
roads  are  in  the  worst  state  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We  were  all  thankful  to 
arrive  safely  home.    There  were  two  ladies  in  the  party." 
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FORDS— WHERE  LOCATED  AND  WHERE  NEEDED 

Bi;  Secretary  of  Missions  Prank  J..  Moore 


OF  the  twenty-nine  automobiles 
that  have  now  been  pur- 
chased under  the  direction  of 
the  Home  Misionary  Society  three 
are  out  of  commission  from  long 
service,  and  three  brand  new  ma- 
chines have  been  purchased  and  are 
on  their  way  to  these  fields.  One  of 
those  already  discarded  has  been 
sold  and  a  new  one  has  been  ordered 
to  take  its  place. 

The  full  story  of  these  machines,  if 
written,  would  form  a  most  fascinat- 
ing chapter  in  home  missionary  an- 
nals. These  little  Fords  are  scat- 
tei*ed  across  the  country  from  North 
Carolina  through  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizonk,  and  north 
to  the  Canadian  Line.  The  majority 
of  them  are  doing  service  in  that  re- 
gion of  vast  distances,  up  and  down 
the  backbone  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  in  the  prairie  states. 

As  we  compare  the  days  of  the 
Ford  machine  with  the  era  that  pre- 
ceded it,  we  can  hardly  see  how  any- 
thing at  all  was  accomplished  with 
the  slower  means  of  transportation. 
Take,  for  example,  the  great  region 
that  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Dakotas  and  on  the  plains  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming.  There,  in  the 
land  of  illimitable  distances,  settle- 
ments are  widely  scattered.  To  make 
a  dozen  pastoral  calls,  the  minister 
may  be  compelled  to  travel  sixty  or 
one  hundred  miles.  The  faithful 
broncho,  no  matter  how  splendid  an 
animal  jie  might  have  been,  was  ut- 
terly incapable  of  rapidly  covering 
such  distances.  A  minister  who  had 
a  Sunday  afternoon  appointment 
would  finish  the  morning  service, 
snatch  a  bite  to  eat,  get  on  the  back 
of  his  horse  or  into  his  cart,  or  buck- 
board,  and  drive  furiously  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles,  barely  reaching  his  ap- 
^pointment  on  time.  After  undergo- 
ing the  same  feverish  haste  in  reach- 
ing the  third  point,  both  man  and 
beast  were  utterly  exhausted.  Today, 
with  an  automobile,  he  can  have  ample 


time  for  his  dinner  and  be  able  to 
drive  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  an 
hour  or  less,  keep  his  appointment, 
and  still  have  plenty  of  time  for 
reaching  his  evening  service.  One 
minister  sings  the  doxology  at  one 
point  in  the  morning  and  pronounces 
the  benediction  fifty  miles  away, 
after  his  fourth  service  in  one  day. 
Another  pastor  makes  six  trips  every 
Sunday  between  two  fields  five  miles 
apart,  with  an  eight-hundred-foot 
climb  to  the  upper  parish. 

But  the  story  has  not  yet  been 
fully  told.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  statistics  could  be  compiled  show- 
ing the  total  number  of  people  that 
are  transported  during  the  year  to 
and  from  services  in  these  mission- 
ary cars.  Often  the  machines  are 
loaded  to  the  limit  with  six,  eight  or 
ten  people,  going  to  Sunday  School 
or  some  meeting  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  church.  More  recently, 
there  has  been  the  added  service  ren-  - 
dered  by  using  the  car  to  furnish 
power  for  the  moving,  picture  ma- 
chines, as  at  Star,  North  Carolina, 
with  the  cameonette,  and  there  are 
on  file  calls  from  all  directions  for 
machines  that  will  in  like  manner 
perform  double  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-nine 
cars  the  Home  Missionary  Society  has 
sent  to  the  various  fields,  it  is  pur- 
chasing gasoline  and  assisting  in  the 
upkeep  of  many  machines  that  are 
owned  by  missionaries  on  the  field. 
Many  of  the  automobiles  were  per- 
sonal gifts,  while  others  were  pur- 
chased by  the  careful  savings  of  the 
home  missionary  himself. 

There  is  immediate  call  for  not 
less  than  twenty-five  new  machines. 
In  view  of  the  shortage  of  men,  it  is 
economy  for  the  Society  to  see  that  a 
good  man  has  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  then  put  upon  his  shoul- 
ders a  larger  task.  It  is  inspiring  to 
see  how  men  rise  to  the  occasion  when 
they  have  large  responsibilities  placed 
upon  them  and  adequate  equipment 
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for  making  their  work  count. 

Machines  have  been  provided  fbr 
the  folk)wing  mission  fields:  In  Ari- 
zona, Pearc9  Circuit;  Colorado,  Red- 
vale  Circuit  and  the  Larger  Parish 
at  Collbran;  Idaho,  Rockland  and 
Bruneau.  A  machine  for  general 
work  is  now  in  use  at  Provo,  Utah, 
and  in  Wyoming  Fords  are  serving^ 
the  fields  at  Wheatland,  Van  Tassell, 
Pinedale  and  Buflfalo.  Judith  Gap, 
Coalwood,  and  Great  Palls,  in  Mon- 
tana, have  been  supplied  with  auto- 
mobile, and  a  new  car  is  on  its  way 
to  Pompey's  Pillar  in  the  same  state. 
North  Dakota,  one  of  the  largest  mis- 
sionary states  under  the  care  of  the 
Society,  needs  many  cars,  but  at  pres- 
ent only  Dwight,  Killdeer  and  Stady 
Parish  have  them.  In  South  Dakota 
cars  are  to  be  found  at  Carter,  Edge- 
mont,  M^ade  County  Parish  and 
White  River.  Port  Arthur  is  the 
only  point  in  Texas  that  has  the  use 
of  a  missionary  auto,  and  Louisiana 
has  but  one,  used  by  Rev.  Paul  Leeds 
at  Kinder.  The  Larger  Parish  car  at 
Star,  North  Carolina,  is  of  the  great- 
est help  in  caring  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est home  missionary  fields  in  the  coun- 
try. To  the  list  just  given  should 
be  added  two  cars  which  are  being 
used  by  the  Superintendents  in  Col- 
orado and  New  Mexico. 

A  selection  has  been  made  from 
many  urgent  calls  for  machines  which 
are  now  before  us  and  we  submit 
them  to  readers  herewith.  At  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  a  car  would  enable  the  pas- 
tor to  more  than  double  his  efficiency. 
In  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  the 
pastor  of  our  Second  Church  is  carry- 
ing on  a  successful  work    at  a  point 


fourteen  miles  distant  and  badly 
needs  a  Ford  to  enable  him  to  make 
his  appointments.  In  Florida  a  car 
for  use  on  the  good  roads  of  the  state 
described  elsewhere  in  this  section, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
Superintendent  Waldron.  An  auto- 
mobile in  the  parish  of  Okarche, 
Oklahoma,  would  enable  the  pastor  to 
increase  his  efficiency  fourfold,  and 
at  Waynoka  a  rapidly-developing 
work  in  a  new  section  of  the  state 
makes  a  car  a  real  necessity.  The 
General  Missionary  in  this  state,  who 
acts  as  pastor  ad  interim,  looking 
after  vacant  churches,  and  is  conse- 
quently obliged  to  cover  long  dis- 
tances, would  find  a  machine  a  great 
time  saver.  In  North  Dakota  a  car 
is  urgently  needed  on  the  Alamo 
Parish  which  covers  a  large  territory, 
and  the  work  on  the  Pettibone-Mal- 
colm  field  could  be  made  to  count  for 
much  more  with  the  aid  of  an  auto- 
mobile. At  MSnot,  located  at  *the 
center  of  a  vast  region  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  a  Ford  is  almost  a 
necessity.  A  machine  should  also  go 
to  MacKenzie  County  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  this  missionary  covers  a  dis- 
trict thirty-five  by  forty  miles.  The 
pastor  at  Hill  City  in  this  state  was 
recently  called  twenty-five  miles  to 
conduct  a  funeral  service,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  look  after  his 
parish  without  this  aid  to  transpor- 
tation. Effective  work  in  the  great 
'parish  of  Friona,  Texas,  is  practically 
impossible  without  a  machine,  while 
a  most  insistent  call  comes  from  Ma- 
ple Valley,  Wisconsin,  where  a  Ford 
is  needed  for  wiork  among  the  Dano- 
Norwegians  in  this  section. 


The  following  report  from  the  missionary  Ford  used  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Benedict  in  Arizona  is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

**The  little  old  Ford  keeps  rambling  right  along.''  Jt  is  nearly  two 
years  since  it  began  its  missionary  peregrinations  and  it  has  proved  itself  a 
very  sturdy  institution.  It  has  been  held  but  one  night  in  the  garage  for  re- 
pairs. It  has  never  refused  to  go,  except  when  out  of  *'gas,''  though  it  has 
started  a  little  reluctantly  on  some  of  the  cold  mornings— which  same  may  be 
said  of  its  owner.  It  has  brought  near  distant  fields.  The  Ford  is  all  right. 
It  woidd  be  a  good  plan  to  pray  for  the  driver. 
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BUFFALO,    OKLAHOMA— EIGHTEEN   MILES   FROM   THE   RAILROAD 

EXTENDING  THE  KINGDOM  IN  NO  MANS  LAND 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson,  Waynoka,  Okla, 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  boarded  a 
train  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  country  through  which  a  new 
rai'road  is  being  built.  My  purpose 
was  to  discover  how  the  new  towns 
platted  out  were  likely  to  be  served 
with  school  and  church  privileges. 
This  road  has  been  under  way  for 
four  years,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
piece  of  railroad  construction  for  do- 
mestic service  permitted  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  late  war.  The 
reason  for  this  divergence  from  the 
general  rule  was  that  food  products, 
especially  wheat,  were  in  great  de- 
mand. The  farmers  who  live  on  the 
line  of  this  road  raise  good  quality 
wheat,  but  they  were  located  so  far 
from  the  market  that  it  required*  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four  days  to 
haul  a  load  to  the  nearest  town  and 
got  back  home  again.  The  road  in 
question  is  only  fifty-five  miles  long 
at  present,  and  has  at  least  seven 
new  town  sitas  platted  out.  That 
means  seven  station  buildings,  tele- 
phone exchanges,  post  offices,  school 
buildings,  elevators,  as  well  as  stores, 
dwelling  houses — all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  up  a  small  town — and,  in 
time,  one  or  more  church  buildings. 
Waynoka,  my  home  town,  where 
we  have  a  Congregational  church  and 
parsonage,  is  in  Wood  County,  and  is 
the  point  from  which  the  new  road 


starts,  while  Buffalo,  the  county  seat 
of  Harper  County,  is  the  present 
terminus.  Buffalo  has  been  located 
eighteen  miles  from  a  railroad,  and 
the  new  one  is  likely  to  add  greatly 
to  the  importance  of  the  town.  So 
as  home  missionary,  and  in  company 
with  the  general  missionary  for  this 
region  in  Oklahoma,  I  boarded  the 
aforesaid  train  for  a  survey  of  this  in- 
viting field.  The  car,  an  ordinary 
passenger  coach,  and  four  freight 
cars  made  up  the  train.  The  coach 
was  filled  with  workmen  who  go  to 
and  fro  each  day,  and  a  few  pas- 
sengers, who,  like  myself,  were  pros- 
pecting. Eleven  miles  out  the  station 
of  Brace  was  called.  A  number  of 
lots  have  been  sold  in  this  place,  but 
building  has  not  yet  commenced.  A 
few  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  Fair- 
view,  where  an  elevator,  a  store,  a 
post  office  and  a  few  buildings  indi- 
cate a  good  shipping  point  and  trad- 
ing station.  Seven  miles  more  and 
the  train  pulled  up  at  Freedom,  which 
in  less  than  a  year  has  witnessed  the 
erection  of  two  elevators,  a  smart  new 
depot,  a  water  tank,  twenty-twK> 
business  houses,  including  a  bank, 
and  some  scattered  residences. 

Anyone  who  is  in  search  of  in- 
formation as  to  how  settlers  have 
managed  to  live  miles  from  any  rail- 
road should  spend  a  day  or  two  in  a 
place  like  Freedom.  Standing  around 
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the  elevators,  in  the  stores,  or  on  the 
streets,  and  chatting  with  the  farm- 
ers who  have  come  in  from  all  direc- 
tions and  distances,  is  far  more  di- 
verting than  a  movie  show.  If  you 
are  good  at  asking  questions,  are  a 
good  mixer  and  can  get  **nexf  to 
all  kinds  of  folks,  you  will  come  across 
much  that  is  instructive,  entertaining 
and  stimulating.  The  writer  asked 
one  man  how  far  he  had  come  with, 
his  load  of  wheat.  The  hour  was 
nine  a.  m.  He  replied,  **  Twenty-one 
miles.'*  He  received  two  dollars  and 
fifteen  cents  per  bushel  for  his  wheat ; 


necessary  to  haul  lumber  and  other 
building  material  such  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  houses  were  small  and  the 
furniture  scant.  Then,  too,  because 
these  communities  were  remote  from 
the  railroad,  school  districts  voted  for 
short  terms  and  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy any  teachers  who  were  willing 
to  serve  under  such  conditions. 

We  made  a  call  at  the  improvised 
school  building,  where  over  fifty  pu- 
pils from  six  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  were  being  graded,  all  under  one 
teacher,  who  was  running  up  and 
down  this  ladder  of  federated  grades 


SANTA  FE  STATION  AT  WAYNOKA 


\t  weighed  sixty-one  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  graded  number  two.  On 
his  load  of  wheat  were  two  crates  of 
white  Wyandotte  chickens,  about  four 
dozen,  for  which  he  got  two  dollars 
per  chicken.  Altogether  he  carried 
away  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dol- 
lars for  his  wheat  and  ninety-six  dol- 
lars for  his  chickens.  Before  this  road 
was  built,  less  than  a  year  ago,  he 
had  his  choice  of  going  either  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-six  miles  to  the  nearest 
railroad,  and  before  the  war  got 
about  ninety  cents  for  wheat  and 
fifty  cents  per  chicken.  It  took  him 
from  two  to  four  days  to  go  to  mar- 
ket and  return,  and  because  of  the 
length  of  time  required  to  market 
the  wheat  only  about  half  the  possi- 
ble crop  was  raised.    Because  it  was 


with  commendable  mental  celerity  and 
evident  physical  strain.  He  was  a 
bright  young  man  who  had  prepared 
for  high  school  work,  but  was  prov- 
ing up  a  claim  near  by,  and  had  been 
pressed  into  service.  He  was  janitor 
as  well  as  teacher.  General  Mission- 
ary Roberts  and  I  each  made 
short  addresses  to  these  wide-awake 
American  boys  and  girk,  who  gave  us 
very  respectful  attention. 

In  this  same  building  some  religi- 
ous services  have  been  held,  two  de- 
nominations alternating  every  Sun- 
day. There  are  all  sorts  of  ** isms'* 
throughout  this  great  farming  and 
ranch  district.  The  conditions  have 
Leen  just  right  for  any  adventurer 
with  a  Bible  and  any  group  of  texts 
^vhich  happen  to  have  the  same  word 
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1.  EDITH,  OICI^AJiOMA 

2.  FREEDOM— A  NEW   TOWN 

3.  A    FRONTIER    POINT    WHERE    THE    5.     SANTA  FE  R.  R.  SHOP  AND  ROUND- 


4.      TENTS    AND    TANKS   ON    THE    NEW 
ROAD 


FORD  REIGNS  SUPREME 


HOUSE  AT  WAYNOKA. 
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in  each  and  every  one  of  them"— - 
Latter  Day  Saints,  Holiness  people, 
Nazarenes,  Watch  Tower  (Russell- 
ites),  Non-Pro^essives,  Southern 
Baptists  (Hardshell),  and  so  forth. 
There  are  also,  of  course,  a  number 
who  have  not  been  swept  into  any  of 
these  organizations,  and  don't  want 
to  be  very  badly.  In  discussing  this 
condition  with  my  companion,  I  found 
that  we  had  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, namely,  **In  unity  there  is 
strength."  Each  one  of  the  many 
sects  might  have  accomplished  some 
good,  and  doubtless  has  done  so,  but 


some  one  who  knows  how  to  carry  it 
through.  We  don't  know  how  to  go 
about  it."  Exactly.  Somebody 
must  lead  the  way.  It  is  the 
business  of  near  by  ministers 
who  do  understand  the  condi- 
tions to  do  that  very  thing.  It 
is  their  duty  to  go  to  these  new  towns 
and  warn  the  people  against  the  un- 
due, needless  multiplicity  of  church 
organizations  and  buildings  where 
only  one  is  needed  and  can  be  ade- 
quately supported.  This  should  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  so 
dear  to  all  of  us ;  for  the  sake  of  the 


A  SOD  HOUSE  IN  OKLAHOMA 


the  cause  of  religion  in  small  com- 
munities is  best  served  when  all  who 
confess  Christ  get  together  in  one 
place  with  one  accord. 

The  town  of  Freedom  is  the  trad- 
ing point  for  these  people.  To  it 
their  children  will  sooner  or  later  go 
for  high  school  privileges.  Shall 
every  sect  have  a  separate  meeting- 
house t  Shall  there  be  two  or  more 
separate  churches  in  the  town!  We 
visited  among  the  merchants  and  put 
this  question  up  to  them,  **Will  it  not 
be  better  to  have  one  church  than  two 
or  more?"  Everyone  who  was  ap- 
proached answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Of  course  they  did;  it  is  good  busi- 
ness and  the  right  thing  to  do.  One 
church  is  all  that  is  needed.  One  man 
put  it  thus:  **We  can^t  do  it;  it  takes 


community  which  is  to  support  the 
church,  and  which  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand the  most  efficient  ministry  the 
church  can  furnish  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical way.  So,  assuming  this  duty, 
the  writer  undertook  to  interview  the 
two  ministers  who  were  alternately 
holding  services  in  this  new  town.  A 
conference  was  arranged  and  there 
will  be  much  to  be  said  about  the  re- 
sults later  on. 

Prom  Freedom  Mr.  Roberts  and  I 
went  to  Edith,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
town  were  very  evident,  and  where 
there  will  soon  be  a  number  of  new 
buildings  in  the  course  of  erection. 
This  place  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  great  salt  plains  in  the  bed  of 
the  Cimmaron  River.     The    railroad 
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spans  this  river  and  the  salt  plains  by 
a  pile  bridge  3,180  feet  long.  The 
steel  rails  for  this  bridge  are  being 
laid  at  this  writing,  and  trains  will 
soon  be  passing  over  it. 

Some  two  miles  beyond  Edith  is 
the  new  town  of  Salt  Springs  where 
telephone  connection  and  several  new 
buildings  indicate  another  new  town 
m  the  new  railroad.  I  should  like  to 
linger  here  and  tell  the  readers  of 
The  American  Missionary  about  the 
wonderful  big  salt  plains.  They  are 
about  seven  and  a  half  miles  long 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 


and  parsonage  there  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  for  some  time  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  have  a  pastor  there 
owing  to  the  lack  of  available  men 
and  the  need  of  money.  Mr.  Roberts 
is  making  every  effort  to  secure  a 
minister  for  the  people  of  this  little 
town.  The  field  is  a  most  interesting 
one,  as  I  discovered  during  a  visit 
which  I  made  to  it  last  summer.  It 
certainly  causes  a  heartache  to  learn 
how  these  pioneers  have  stayed  by 
their  homesteads  so  far  removed  from 
railroad  transportation.  How  they 
appreciate   a   religious   service,    and 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH.  WAYNOKA 


wide,  following  the  river  bed.  It  has 
been  discovered  from  borings  that 
about  sixty  feet  below  the  surface 
the  salt  rock  is  from  thirty-eight  to  a 
hundred  feet  thick,  and  a  factory  is 
assured,  now  that  the  railroad  runs 
right  over  these  wonderful  saline  de- 
posits. 

Between  Salt  Springs  and  Buffalo 
two  other  towns  have  been  planned 
and  platted.  I  have  traveled  over 
this  country  by  automobile,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  ranch  of  21,000 
acres,  it  is  well  settled.  Buffalo  is 
a  town  of  some  six  hundred  people. 
Beyond  it  about  eight  miles  is  Doby 
Springs,  so  named  because  of  springs 
of  water  which  testings  have  proved 
ninety-nine  per  cent  pure.  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  had  a  church  building 


how  grateful  they  are  for  an  occa- 
sional ministerial  visit  is  most  appar- 
ent from  the  way  they  turn  out  at 
such  times.  The  *  Sunday  School  at 
Doby  Springs  has  been  kept  up  right 
a'ong  and  every  traveling  evangelist 
is  given  a  hearing. 

Far  beyond,  westward  almost  in  a 
straight  line,  through  the  counties 
once  known  as  No  Man's  Land,  this 
railroad  will  extend  into  the  coal 
fields  of  New  Mexico,  with  towns  and 
communities  like  the  ones  described 
above,  which  must  be  reached  by  the 
Gospel,  and  where  we  ought  to  have 
a  share  in  encouraging  Christian 
ideals. 

The  annual  church  meeting  at 
WaN-noka  was  held  on  January  5th. 
The  ladies  served  a  supper  to  ^bout 
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one  hundred  and  forty  people — 
members,  attendants  and  supporters 
of  the  church.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  plans  and  look  into 
the  probable  cost  of  a  new  church 
plant  and  submit  the  same  to  the  con- 
legation  as  soon  as  possible  for  ap- 
proval. If  the  religious  education  of 
the  young  is  to  be  properly  cared  for, 
we  must  provide  suitable  quarters 
and  at  least  a  modest  equipment. 
Some  figures  will  indicate  the  poverty 


hundred  and  fifty  if  the  common 
kitchen  chairs  we  use  were  placed 
close  together  over  the  entire  floor 
space,  allowing  one  aisle.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  Sunday  School  for 
some  time  past  has  averaged  seventy- 
one,  and  this  could  easily  be  doubled 
if  we  had  room  for  more  classes.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  draw  crowds  for 
any  special  services,  but  for  those 
who  attend  all  meetings  the  place  is 
not  conducive  to  comfort  or  sanita- 


of  our  resources,  relatively  speaking, 
of  course.  The  United  States  census 
just  taken  will  total  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hundred  people  in  Way- 
noka  tow^nship.  There  may  possibly 
be  some  two  hundred  more,  but  jthey 
are  men  who  work  on  the  railroads 
and  have  their  residence  elsewihere. 
Half  of  them  are  Mexicans,  perhaps, 
in  camps  and  on  the  sections  of  track, 
doing  repair  work.  I  would  that  we 
eould  help  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage with  the  Bible  and  gospel 
work! 

The  church  building  at  Waynoka  is 
a  plain  frame  structure,  about  thirty 
by  forty  on  the  inside.  It  is  just  one 
plain  room,  and  would  seat  about  a 


tion.  The  same  is  true  of  three  other 
church  buildings  in  the  town,  so  that 
strangers  coming  here  to  locate  have 
a  struggle  with  their  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  ere  they  can  really  feel 
at  home  in  our  modest  meeting-hojises. 
Homes  in  Waynoka  are  growing  more 
pretentious,  and  the  contrast  is  like- 
ly to  get  on  one's  nerves.  However, 
we  all  have  our  obligations,  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  as  evident  here 
as  elsewhere. 

We  are  planning  for  a  church 
building  with  a  basement  that  can  be 
used  for  all  the  social  gatherings  of 
the  church  and  community.  This 
basement  will  have  a  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  furnace  rooms.    The  audi- 
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torium  will  he  on  the  main  floor,  and 
will  seat  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  while  at  least  six  classrooms 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  open  into  it 
on  special  occasions.  We  also  hope  to 
have  a  pipe  organ,  as  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  people  to  develop  the  place  and 
power  of  music  in  our  services.  With 
some  adjustments,  the  present  build- 
ing will  make  a  fibae  parish  house. 
We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 


accomplish  all  this,  but  we  shall  need 
to  have  the  Church  Extension  Boards 
and  the  fellowship  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  denomination  back  of  us. 
We  expect  to  do  our  very  best.  It 
will  be  difiicult,  for  these  days  even 
an  ordinary  store  costs  $20,000.  This 
is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  some  day  this 
church  will  be  doing  for  others  what 
is  now  being  done  for  it. 


OUR  SWEDISH  GENERAL  MISSIONARY 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

By  Rev.  J,  A.  Peterson,  Little  FMs,  Minn. 


1HAVB  been  working  under  the 
commission  of  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society 
since  the  month  of  January,  1910,  at . 
which  time  I  started  to  serve  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Swedish  Congregational 
Church  at  Culdrum,  Minnesota.  In 
1912  I  accepted  the  care  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  The  church  at  Culdrum, 
and  the  Swedish  mission  churches  at 
Darling,  Randall  and  Freedhem,  also 
in  Minnesota.  As  these  churches  were 
within  favorable  distance  of  the  city 
of  Little  Falls  it  was  possible,  by  ex- 
tremely hard  work,  to  serve  the  five 
churches,  which  I  did  until  Septem- 
ber 1,- 1915,  at  which  time  I  was 
called  upon  to  succeed  Rev.  A.  P. 
Nelson,  as  General  Missionary  among 
the  Swedish  churches  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota. 

The  term  ** general' '  indicates  to 
a  certain  extent  the  nature  of  my 
work.  The  main  duty  is  to  see  that 
congregations  are  supplied  with  the 
Gospel,  and  if  that  duty  is  fulfilled 
the  missionary  must  always  be  on  the 
alert.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
any  church,  he  must  endeavor  to  find 
a  man  suitable  for  that  particular 
work,  and  in  many  cases  must  supply 
the  pulpit  himself  until  the  right  man 


is  found.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  in  my  district  seven  churches 
without  regular  pastors  and  these 
must  be  visited  ferquently.  The  Gen- 
eral Missionary  must  also  have  in 
mind  the  organization  of  new  Sunday 
Schools,  churches  or  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
cieties where  opportunity  offers.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  my  missionary  ser- 
vice I  have  helped  to  organize  three 
churches,  six  Sunday  Schools,  five 
Ladies*  Aid  Societies  and  three 
Young  People's  Societies.  I  use  the 
English  language  largely  in  my  work. 
I  wonder  if  a  few  words  about  the 
missionary's  family  will  be  of  inter- 
est? There  are  five  boys  and  two 
girls,  the  oldest  boy  being  twenty-one 
years  old  and  the  youngest  boy  four. 
The  oldest  girl  is  fifteen  and  the 
youngest  seven.  They  are  the  liveli- 
est young  folks  imaginable.  My  own 
home,  it  will  be  readily  understood, 
is  where  I  hang  my  hat,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  spend  very 
much  time  with  these  young  people 
until  I  cease  to  be  a  traveling  mis- 
sionary. It  is  quite* a  sacrifice  to  be 
away  from  them,  but  I  agree  with 
Paul,  that  ''seeing  we  have  this  min- 
istry, even  as  we  obtained  mercy,  we 
faint  not." 


How  often  we  forget  the  justice  of  the  comprehending  look!  To  know 
what  we  ourselves  desire  is  necessary ;  but  even  our  own  innocent  desire  must 
take  its  measure  and  proportion  from  the  rightful  needs  and  allowable  desires 
of  others. 
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A  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY  IN  THE  LARGER  PARISH  CAR 

By  a  Teacher  in  the  Country  Ldfe  Institute,  Star,  N,  C. 


IT  has  certainly  been  a  joy  to  do 
our  bit  in  this  work,  although  we 
often  feel  bruised  and  battefed 
after  trips  in  the  Larger  Parish  car, 
which  has  been  christened  **The  Kan- 


THREE  MISSIONARY  CHILDREN  IN  THE  LARGER 
PARISH 


garoo,''  on  account  of  the  terrific 
jolts  caused  by  its  stiff  springs.  It 
has  been  our  custom  to  hold  religious 
services  eax»h  Sunday  in  some  outlying 
field,  and  then  return  to  Star  for  a 
vesper  service  at  four  o^clock.  We 
are  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  hon- 
est, unassuming,  devoted  hearts  we 
find  in  these  communities.  All  church 
meetings  have  been  pleasant  and  de- 
votional, and  there  are  always  fair- 
sized  audiences  in  attend- 
ance. 

I  wish  the  readers  of  The 
American  Missionary 
could  take  a  trip  with  us 
to  the  little  church  near 
Spies  which  we  visit  once 
a  month  on  our  regular 
circuit.  It  is  a  thrilling 
trip  even  under  the  most 
favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, for  the  road  is  not 
remarkable  for  either 
straightness  or  smoothness. 
For  ten  miles  it  winds 
through  stretches  of  forest, 
tall  pines  and  oaks.  Dur-  * 
ing  the  fall  months  it  was  particularly 
beautiful.    Against  a  background  of 


deep  reds  and  browns  were  set  little 
emerald  spots  of  the  long-needled 
pines,  and  now  and  then  a  bright 
green  clump  of  mistletoe  would  ap- 
pear on  the  upper  branches  of  some 
bare  tree.  The  brick-red 
clay  road  winds  away  and 
loses  itself  in  the  leafy 
green.  It  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  when  it  is  dry,  but 
a  fearsome  thing  when  it 
is  soaked  with  rain  and  is 
slippery  and  full  of  criss- 
cross ruts.  We  have  to 
weave  our  way  between 
stumps  and  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees  and  pro- 
jecting branches.  We  pass 
a  schoolhouse,  a  lone 
church,  and  a  few  cabins 
in  small  clearings.  We 
also  pass  the  little  settle- 
ment of  Spies,  and  go  three  miles  be- 
yond. In  some  places,  on  the  hill- 
sides, the  roads  are  made  like  stair- 
ways by  the  half  uncovered  roots  of 
trees;  in  other  places  it  is  muddy, 
and  in  still  other  places  there  are 
deep  washes  and  cuts.  Sometimes  the 
auto  leans  dangerously  to  one  side  and 
then  a  sudden  change  in  the  road 
makes  it  incline  the  other  way.  We 
come  upon  our     church,     the     little 


A  RURAL  HOMESTEAD 

** church  in  the  wilderness,*'  sudden- 
ly.    It  can  scarcely  be  seen  until  one 
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is  right  upon  it  because  of  the  trees 
which  cluster  thickly  about  it.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  facing  west.  There  is 
not  a  house  to  be  seen  in  any  direc- 
ion  from  it,  yet  there  is  always  a 
good  congregation  present,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic choir  of  young  people.  They 
have  no  organ,  but  they  cause  more 
enthusiasm  and  receive  more  admira- 
tion than  any  choir  of  which  I  have 
knowledge. 

The  little  church  is  unpainted.    It 
is  ceiled  on  the  inside,  has  a  small 


a  nei^'hboring  chapel  and  we  joined 
them  there.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  members  of  our  choir  and 
some  of  the  church  people  walked 
two  and  a  lialf  miles  to  the  house  of 
an  old  woman  who  had  not  been  able 
to  attend  the  meetings  for  a  long 
time  on  account  of  ill  health.  No  one 
had  any  dinner  that  day.  We  went 
along  or  rather  preceded  them  with 
the  auto.  We  took  with  us  the  moth- 
er of  the  choir  leader  who  thus  en- 
joyed her  first  ride  in  a  motor  car. 


THE  LARGER  PARISH  CAR 


wood  stove  in  the  center,  and  there  is 
a  group  of  seats  for  the  choir  on  each 
side  of  the  small  pulpit  platform.  It 
might  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
several  panes  of  glass  are  missing 
from  the  windows.  At  Thanksgiving 
time  this  church  wa§  decorated  with 
com,  sweet  potatoes,  green  vines  and 
ferns.  Everything  was  arranged  in  a 
most  artistic  way.  Again  at  Christ- 
mas the  room  was  most  attractive. 

On  one  occasion,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  date  of 
meeting,  the  people  assembled  when 
we  failed  to  appear.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival the  following  Sunday  we  found 
that  some  of  the  congregation  had 
gone  to  the  Sunday  School  service  in 


We  were  cordially  received  at  the 
home  of  the  aged  parishioner  and 
were  introduced  to  many  neighbors 
who  had  assembled  there.  I  joined 
some  women  who  were  seated  on  tie 
porch.  Those  who  could  not  get  into 
the  room  stood  around  near  the  door. 
There  was  a  hearty  song  service 
which  lasted  thirty  minutes.  I  wish 
you  might  have  looked  into  the  faces 
of  the  singers.  Then  came  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  a-  prayer,  and  a 
short  sermon.  The  people  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  gathering,  and  we 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the  fine 
spirit  of  helpfulness  shown  by  these 
members  of  the  Providence  Congre- 
gational Ohnrch  of  Spies. 
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FLORIDA  AND  THE  MISSIONARY  AUTOMOBILE 

By  Assistant  Superintendent  Oeorge  B.  Waldron 

LORIDA  is  the  When  the  time  comes  to  take  the 
journey  southward  beyond  this  gate- 
way to  fairyland,  one  do^s  not  need 
to  consult  the  skies  nor  the  daily 
paper  as  to  the  weather.  Take  what 
God  sends,  and  be  thankful  that  life 
is  so  buoyant.  Cross  the  St.  Johns 
River— by  ferry  now — but  in  a  few 
months  a  stately  bridge  will  be  in 
process  of  building.  Prom  the  St. 
Johns  the  old  King's  Boad  runs 
south  and  east  forty  miles  to  the  an- 


is 
southern  winter 
Mecca  of  the  au- 
tomobilist.  The 
state  has  hundreds 
of  miles  of  beauti- 
ful, hard-surfaced 
roads,  and  this  mileage  is  being 
rapidly  extended  every  year.  The 
Florida  Superintendent  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  with  some  degree 
of  authority,  as  he      has     traversed 


by  auto  probably  a  thousand  miles  cient  city  of  St.  Augustine.  All  tiie 
of     Florida     roads,     and  way  the  road  is  of 

some  of  them  a  multitude  ^^■Hn^^^^|Hj^H  brick  or  shell  or 
of  times.  ^^B^^tKBKHl^Ki^M     ^^P^^^^  though  in 

Stories  of  tourists  who  B^M|^^HB|^V  P^^^^^  }^  ^^®  ^^^^ 
describe  their  experiences  ■»^iK«»SC  forn  almost  to  the 
in  getting  their  cars  across  ^(0fW^SV^  breaking  pomt  by 
the  Florida  line  vary  amaz-  mXM^Mt^l'?^  ^he  heavy  traffic. 
ingly,  according  to  the 
time  of  year,  conditions  of 
the  weather  and  choice  of 
routes.  By  all  accounts  it 
is  a  soul-trying  journey  at 
best  until  the  state  of 
Florida,  is  approached.  In 
Florida  itself  there  is 
still  a  multitude  of  roads 
that  should  be  taken  with 
fear  and  trembling,  but  by 
-keeping  to  the  main  high- 
ways the  automobilist 
will  usually  be  able  to  get  to  any 
leading  city  of  the  state  over  roads 
that  increase  the  joy  of  living. 

Whether  the  auto  devotee  comes 
from  the  east  or  the  west,  whether 
through  Birmingham,  Atlanta,  Ma- 
eon,  or  Savannah,  if  he  is  wise  he 
will  make  Jacksonville  the  gateway 
for  his  Florida  adventures.  Here  the 
good  Congregationalist  will  discover 
our  beautiful  fine-pillared  church  in 

the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ascend  above— jungle  road,  new  Smyrna 
its  broad  steps  and  enter  its  stately  below— the  palm  beach  road 

auditorium  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Two  miles  out  from  Jacksonville  is 
and  there  will  be  found  worship,  wel-  our  little  Phillips  Church,  with  its 
come,  and  message  to  warm  the  tiny  parsonage  beside  it.  Founded 
heart  of  any  visitor.  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Jackson- 
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ville  was  but  a  village,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  little  group  of 
settlers  in  the  Florida  woods,  it  has 
had  a  checkered  career.  Of  late  the 
near  by  shipyards  have  given  new 
life  to  the  community  and  the  church. 
In  St.  Augustine  as  yet  we  'have 
no  church.  Here  is  a  city  like  no 
other  in  America 
and  the  autoist 
will  want  to  linger 
in  its  quaint  old 
streets.  Nineteen 
miles  further  along 
is  Hastings,  one  of 
the  greatest  Irish 
potato  sections  in 
the  South.  Beyond, 
south,  at  the  end 
of  roads  which  are 
mostly  good,  is  Or- 
mond.  The  tourist 
should  be  sure  to 
wait  and  see  the 
lowering  tide  and 
then  take  the 
beach  road,  famous 
the  world  over  for 
auto  speed  records. 
Our  0  r  m  o  n  d 
dhurch  stands  on 
the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  Halifax, 
while  across  is  the 
one  great  hotel 
filled  with  wealth 
and  fashion  dur- 
ing the  winter 
months. 
'""Five  miles  south 
of  Ormond  lies 
Daytona,  another 
city  with  a  Con- 
gregational church, 
missionary  a  third 
of  a  century  ago, 

but  now  flourishing  in  strength.  On 
the  ocean  side  of  Daytona  is  Sea- 
breeze, with  another  Congregational 
church,  founded  with  missionary 
money  but  now  self-supporting.  An 
inviting  road  runs  south  from  Day- 
tona, and  with  the  scent  of  the  salt 
water  in  his     nostrils     the     autoist 


LIGHTHOUSE  AT  NEW  SMYRNA 


Smyrna,  where  Congregationalism  is 
centered  in  a  community  church. 
Now  turn  west  and  follow  a  smooth 
country  road  for  twenty-one  miles  to 
Lake  Winnemisett,  then  south  three 
miles  to  Lake  Helen,  where  in  a  fine 
cirrus  country  we  have  a  church 
which  still  leans  slightly  upon  the 
Home  Missionary 
Society. 

Back  again  to 
lihe  lake  and  on 
west  four  miles  and 
the  tourist  conies 
to  Deland,  the  seat 
of  Stetson  Univer- 
sity. Here  the  road 
turns  south  again, 
and  after  swinging 
along  five  miles 
over  its  smooth 
surface  we  strike 
another  church  of 
ours  at  Orange 
City.  The  trail 
leads  south  across 
the  St.  Johns 
River  into  San- 
ford.  Here  are 
good  Congregation- 
alists,  worshipping 
in  our  stone 
church  and  carry- 
ing on  truck  farms 
in  the  heart  of  the 
Florida  trucking 
district.  Aoiother 
twenty  miles  south 
over  an  excellent 
brick  road  is  the 
gem  city  of  Flori- 
da, Winter  Park, 
the  home  of  Rollins 
College,  with  near- 
ly three  hundred 
students,  and  a 
Congregational  church,  probably  the 
most  vigorous  in  Florida. 

The  car  is  now  on  the  Dixie  High- 
way from  Jacksonville  to  Tampa, 
good  practically  all  the  way.  Run 
down  a  few  miles  toward  Orlando, 
where  we  once  had  a  Congregational 
church,  turn  west    and    follow    the 


speeck  along  a  beautiful  road  to  New      Apopka  Road  until  Mt.  Dora,    some 
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thirty-two  miles  from  Win- 
ter Park,  is  reached.  There 
is  a  church  of  our  order 
in  this  place,  and  swinging 
on  through  Eustis  seven 
miles  to  Tavares  another 
Congn^egational  center  is 
found,  and  near  by  Tanger- 
ine, where  our  little 
church,  partially  support- 
ed by  mission  funds,  min- 
isters to  a  winter  popula- 
tion. 

It     is    possible     to     go 
through    Leesburg    south- 
west to  Tampa,     but     long 
reaching     there     on     roads 
be 


CHURCH   AT  SANFORD  ON  THE  DIXIE  HIGHWAY 


before 

yet    to 

*autoized,''  the  traveler  will  re- 
gret his  hardihood  and  long  for  the 
Dixie     Highway,     which     runs     so 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  PALM  BEACH  ROAD 


smoothly  from  Winter     Park     south 
and  west  through  Orlando,  Kissimee 
and  Lakeland  to  Tampa.     Time  fails 
to  tell   of  fine  roads  to  St.   Peters- 
burg around  the     head     of 
Bay,    passing     our    West 
Tampa  Mission,  a  most  pic- 
turesque  work  among  the 
Cubans,  or  of   the   branch 
lines     going     to     Crystal 
Springs  and    Avon    Park, 
both   possible   if  not   alto- 
gether happy  routes. 

Some  day  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  from  Tampa  to 
the  east  coast  by  the  Tami- 
arai  Trail,  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  road  now 
being  completed  to  Fort 
Myers,      then      south      to 


Marco  and  straight  east    across   the 
Everglades  to  Miami.    Literally,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are   being   spent    on 
this  Trail,  which  when  completed  will 
be  the    eighth    wonder    of    Florida. 
But  at  present  it  is  bet- 
ter to  come  back  through 
Winter  Park,  Sanford  and 
New  Smyrna  to  get  to  the 
east  coast.    If  the  car  is  a 
good  one  and  the  driver  is 
not  afraid  of  some  thirty 
miles    of    **  snake"    road 
through  rutted  sand,  then 
it  is  interesting  to  turn  off 
at   Kissimee  and  run  the 
fifty-three  miles,    about    a 
quarter  of  the    way    over 
good  roads,  to  Melbourne, 
another        Congregational 
center   on   the   east   coast. 
Here  you  strike  the  east  branch  of 
the  Dixie  Highway  that  runs  down 
the  coast  to     Miami     and     through 
Florida  City  to  Royal  Palm     Park, 
Tampa      forty-four  miles  south  of  Miami  and 


CHURCH  AT  TAVARES  ON  THE  "VELVET"  ROAD 
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LKurcK  «.« 

two  hundred   and  twenty-two  miles 
below  Melbourne. 

In  going  south  from  Melbourne 
the  tourist  should  be  sure  to  visit 
Jupiter  Light  and  meet  a  Congrega- 
tional missionary  who  is  building  up 
the  Jupiter  church.  At  West  Palm 
fieaoh  is  one  of  our  fine  strong 
churches,  and  beyond,  at  Arch  Creek, 
nine  miles  north  of  Miami,  we  have 
a  country  community  missionary 
church.  At  Miami  and  Miami  Beach 
the  Church  Extension  Boards  are  do- 
ing a  notable  work  in  this  **  magic  *' 
center  of  Florida.  Nowhere  in  all 
the  state  is  progress  more  rapid.  We 
have  shown  our  faith  by  putting  in 
a  twenty-thousand-dollar  church  at 
Cocoanut  Grove,  five  miles  south  of 
Miami,  and  we  are  building  a  fifty- 
thousand-dollar  church  at  Miami 
Beach,  under  the  direction  of  City 
Superintendent  Luman  11.  Royce.  In 
Miami  itself  our  young  church  has 
twic(»  located  in  order  to     catch     up 


FLORIDA— WHOSE  MISSIONARY  SUPER- 
INTENDENT NEEDS  A  PORD 

with  the  growth  of  the  city.  This 
summer  we  paid  five  thousaihd  dol- 
lars for  new  lots  on  Biscayne  Drive 
and  are  planning  a  church  to  cost 
not  lo*ss  than  forty  thousand  dollars. 
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Thus  is  Florida  getting  a  net  work 
of  auto  roads,  apparently  built  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  Congrega- 
tional churches.  It  is  an  ideal  coun- 
try for  the  automobile  missionary. 
Here,  with  the  auto,  we  can  work 
twelve  months  in  the  year  and  never 
stop  an  hour  because  of  the  weather. 
Our  missionaries  could  use  a  half 
dozen  autos  at  once,  and  there  are 
fine  roads  all  ready  for  their  use.  Our 
pastor  at  Phillips  is  especially  in 
need  of  an  automobile  in  order  to 
keep  in  touch  with  and  bind  together 
proposed  missions  around  Jackson- 
ville suburbs.  Sanford  church  has  a 
widespreading  country  parish  made 
accessible  by  excellent  brick  roads. 
At  present  the  pastor  must  do  the 
best  he  can  with  a  bicycle.  The  Arch 
Creek  pastor  serves  a  large  country 


field  aud  an  outstation  on  his  wheel. 
A  car  is  badly  needed  at  the  West 
Tampa  Mission  in  order  to  conserve 
the  time  of  the  workers  in  this  wide* 
ly-scattered  community.  But  prob- 
ably the  chief  need  in  this  direction  is 
for  a  ear  for  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. It  would  not  only  enable  him  to 
conserve  his  time  on  many  cross  coun- 
try railroad  branches  where  the  waits 
are  long  and  the  service  slow,  but  it 
would  be  invaluable  in  promoting 
fellowship  among  widely-scattered 
churches  by  carrying  groups  of 
workers  from  point  to  point  for  con- 
ference and  inspiration.  Florida  is 
going  forward  these  days  by  leaps 
and  boiinds,  and  with  the  expanding 
opportunities  come  the  more  insistent 
calls  for  modern  equipment  and  ef- 
ficient service. 


AN  IMPORTANT  PARISH  IN  TEXAS 

By  Rev,  WiUiam  L  Caughran,  Port  Arthur,  Tex, 


THE  present  minister  at  Port 
Arthur  has  just  entered  upon 
the  last  quarter  of  a  three- 
year  pastorate.  During  that  time 
there  have  been  received  into  the 
church  forty  members,  twenty-four 
on  confession  of  faith.  This  seems  a 
small  number,  but  even  at  this  rate  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  eventu- 
ally a  church  witb  a  creditable  mem- 
bership wil  be  built  up. 

The  church  is  at  the  heart  of  things 
in  the  community,  and  it  is  felt  to  be 
a  real  social  and  religious,  factor  in 
the  civic  life  of  the  town.  Despite  all 
this,  however,  the  field  is  a  difficult 
one.  Probably  less  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  Protestant  residents  be- 
long to  any  of  the  churches  of  the 
city,  a  state  of  affairs  which  will  re- 
quire continued  eflFort  to  overcome. 


There  are,  however,  indications  of 
growth  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in 
others.  The  last  financial  year  closed 
without  a  deficit  or  a  second  endeavor 
to  raise  funds — something  new  and 
markedly  encouraging. 

The  members  who  have  united  with 
the  church  have  been  substantial  ad- 
ditions in  every  way.  There  are  oth- 
ers in  sight.  All  our  people  are  in- 
terested, and  with  prayer  and  pa- 
tience they  are  looking  to  the  future. 

The  pastor  has  been  elected  to  the 
Lions'  Club,  an  organization  of  sixty 
good,  live,  business  men.  The  term 
of  office  is  six  months.  All  but  one 
vote  of  the  members  present  were  cast 
for  the  preacher,  which  was  some- 
thing of  a  compliment,  considering 
that  it  is  a  business  men's  organiza- 
tion. 


It  is  true  that  spiritual  discernment  may  be  a  gift  to  many  not  well 
versed  in  the  Scripture,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  familiarity  with  God's 
Word  would  aid  in  discerning  the  things  of  the  spirit.  To  know  God's  lan- 
guage and  to  think  His  thoughts  is  a  natural  and  easy  way  to  know  Him.  It  is 
this  spiritual  discernment  coming  to  those  enlightened  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit  that  enables  us  to  "endure  as  seeing  the  visible." 

— The  Outlook  of  Missimxs. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 
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34,264.39 

10.005.72 

44,270.11 

6,553  93 

37.716.18 

AFML  1 

39,622.09 

Matured  Conditional  Gifts  Cll  months)  $25,750.00.   Last  year  same  period  $40,900.00. 


READY  FOR  AN  ADVANCE  WHEN  THE  FUNDS  COME  IN 

Anticipating  larger  income  for  the  year,  based  upon  the  record  month 
by  month,  the  Executive  Committee  made  necessary  increases  in  salaries  and 
appropriations  for  field  work  during  the  latter  part  of  1919.  That  this  faith 
was  justified  is  revealed  by  the  statement  above,  there  being  $3,221.44  avail- 
able for  national  work  more  than  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1919,  and 
an  increase  for  eleven  months  over  the  five  previous  years'  average  of 
$37,716.18.  There  has  been,  however,  a  decrease  in  legacies  of  $39,622.09 
compared  with  the  average  for  five  years.  The  increa*se  in  legacies  for  the 
month  was  $4,472.00. 

With  full  confidence  that  enlarged  gifts  will  be  realized  through  the 
World  Movement,  the  Society  is  ready  to  enter  upon  new  lines  of  activity 
and  care  in  a  more  adequate  way  for  the  commissioned  men  already  on  the 
tield  just  as  soon  as  the  gifts  are  received. 

The  Conflrrefratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income. 
Leracles  furnish,  though  very  irregularly,  approximately  forty-eight  per  cent,  or 
1120,000  annually.  To  avoid  fluctuation,  when  more  Is  received,  it  is  placed  In  the 
Legracy  Equalisation  Fund.  Investments  furnish  nine  per  cent,  or  about  |2:{,000  an- 
nually. Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  Individuals  afford  substantially 
forty-three  per  cent,  or  $108,000  annually.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer 
of  The  ConRregattonal  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  tnose  eighteen  states,  afliliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Hoine  Missionary  Society.  Kach  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  10;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut.  60:  Illinois,  26:  Iowa,  25: 
Kansas,  6;  Maine,  10;  Massachusetts.  33  1-3;  Michigan,  15;  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri  b* 
Nebraska,  5;  New  Hampshire,  47;  New  York,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  2t);  Vermont! 
^8:  Washington,  8;  Wisconsin.  10. 
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April  is  the  month  when  the  Sunday  Schools  and  young  people  of  our 
churches  send  their  offerings  to  help  forward  the  work  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society. 

«    «    « 

The  Sunday  Schools  already  claim  as  their  own  sixty-five  churches  which 
we  have  helped  to  complete.  They  are  invited  this  year  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
their  sixty-sixth  **  Sunday  School  Church '^  in  Disputanta,  Virginia,  a  Slovak 
church;  and  of  their  six ty-se veil th  at  San  Die^o,  California,  (Japanese). 
Then  journeying  north  to  Rapelje,  Montana,  they  will  look  at  the  cosy  par- 
sonage they  are  helping  to  finish  for  the  minister  and  his  family. 

*    *    * 

At  its  February  meeting  our  Executive  Committee  voted  twenty-one 
grants  and  loans  amounting  to  $66,112  to  churches  in  twelve  different  states 
from  New  York  to  Oregon.  Four  of  these  were  parsonage  loans,  eight  were 
church  loans,  and  nine  were  grants. 

'«    «    « 

For  many  years  this  Society  has  gladly  co-operated  with  Rev.  K  H. 
Proctor,  D.  D.,  in  the  development  of  our  First  Church  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Now  he  has  come  to  Brooklyn  as  pastor  of  the  Nazarene  Church,  where  he 
plans  to  have  a  membership  of  one  thousand  within  three  years.  There  are 
sixty  thousand  colored  people  in  Brooklyn,  and  perhaps  six  times  as  many  in 
Greater  New  York.  Dr.  Proctor  plans  to  build  a  temple  which  will  be  a 
businessi  social  and  religious  center  for  the  colored  people  of  the  metropolis. 
He  would  focus  the  life  of  the  race  at  this  point,  making  a  center  for  welfare 
organizations,  a  nest  of  business  enterprises,  a  shelter  for  fraternal  societies, 
a  home  for  the  young  men  and  women,  and  a  place  for  healing.  At  the  heart 
of  all  he  would  have  the  proclamation  of  the  glorious  gospel.  Of  course  he  is 
counting  on  the  generous  aid  of  this  Society  in  securing  an  equipment  for 
this  great  enterprise.  Our  Committee  made  a  beginning  at  its  February 
meeting  by  voting  a  parsonage  loan  to  help  provide  a  shelter  for  the  pastor 
and  his  family  in  this  overcrowded  city. 

«    «    « 

In  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  addition  to  our  First  Church,  we  have  had  for 
twenty-eight  years  a  Mexican  church  for  which  we  helped  to  complete  a 
house  of  worship  in  1899.  It  has  a  compact  and  harmonious  membership  of 
more  than  a  hundred.  Last  Easter  twenty -five  new  members  were  received, 
and  there  was  a  class  of  fourteen  young  people  in  training.  It  has  developed 
a  branch  in  East  El  Paso  where  many  Mexican  families  own  their  own  homes. 
About  forty  of  our  church  members  reside  there,  and  they  have  been  worship- 
ping in  a  little  rented  adobe  building  which  is  quite  inadequate  for  their 
needs.  In  response  to  their  appeal,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Heald 
and  others,  this  Society  is  aiding  them  to  purchase  a  new  lot  and  build  a 
place  of  worship. 
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WORCESTER,  MASS.,  PARK  CONGRBGATIONAIj  CHURCH 

VARIED  TYPES  OF  CHURCHES. 

By  Secretary  Charles  H.  Richards 


THE  problems  of  church  build- 
ing are  complicated  by  the 
great  variety  in  the  types  of 
churches  to  be  provided  for.  We  have 
recently  spoken  of  the  rural  and  vil- 
lage churches  which  must  minister  to 
about  half  our  population.  The  oth^r 
half  looms  large  before  us  in  many 
different  aspects. 

The  City  Church 

We  have  not  begun  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  th)3  spiritual  needs  of 
the  city.  The  facts  presented  by  the 
Interchurch  World  Survey  picture 
them  vividly,  some  of  which  we  re- 
produce. 

Tjook  at  the  facts,  and  realize  the 
enormous  growth  of  cities.  In  1500 
only  seven  cities  in  Europe  had  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  people ;  in 
1800  there  were  twenty-one  great 
cities  there;  in  1900  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

London  is  two  thousand  years  old 
but  four-fifths  of  its  growth  came  in 
the  last  century.  Paris  is  four  times 
fis  If^rge  as  in  1800. 


In  1800  only  six  cities  in  the  United 
States  had  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  or  more,  being  four  per  cent 
of  the  population.  In  1910  there  were 
778  such  cities,  with  nearly  forty 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  1910  our  country  had  14,182 
places  each  having  a  population  of 
twenty-five  hundred  or  more,  being  a 
little  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
total  population. 

In  the  decade,  1900  to  1910,  twen- 
ty-two of  our  cities  more  than  doubled 
their  population. 

In  1910  our  three  largest  cities 
contained  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States 
— New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago. More  than  half  the  population 
of  the  great  Empire  State  lived  in 
New  York  City. 

These  are  staggering  facts.  How 
shall  we  account  for  this  remarkable 
drift  which  has  brought  fifty  per  cent 
of  our  people  to  the  city? 

There  are  many  contributing 
causes.  Among  them  are  (1)  the 
railroads,  which  make  travel  easy,  all 
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ceutering  iu  the  cities;  (2)  the  fac- 
tories, making  work  plentif  iil  and  pay 
attractive  in  cities;  (3)  the  growing 
demands  of  commerce,  calling  for 
many  helpers;  (4)  the  social  and 
recreational  attractions  of  the  city; 
(5)  t^e  educational  advantages  of 
schools  and  libraries  located  in  large 
centers.  « 

This  situation  is  one  of  challenging 
importance  for  the  church.  The  city 
is  the  danger-point  in  our  modern 
civilization.  Its  congested  masses 
breed  all  sorts  of  perils.  Not  only  re- 
ligion but  the  Republic  is  at  stake. 
*We  must  spiritualize  the  city,  inter- 
penetrate it  with  Christian  ideals  and 
principles,  ennoble  its  life,  if  we  are 
to  protect  society  from  future  dis- 
aster. 

Special  City  Problems 

The  problems  of  the  city  which 
the  chui^h  confronts  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  country.  Over- 
crowding is  one  feature;  the  subway 
at  the  rush  hour,  and  the  tenement 
house  at  all  hours  illustrate  this. 
Vice,  crime,  disease,  and  poverty 
have  their  home  here  to  a  distressing 
degree.  The  difficulty  of  home  life  is 
greatly  increased  in  the  city.  Agita- 
tors of  social  unrest  abound  in  such 
centers.  More  than  half  our  foreign 
bom  people  are  found  in  the  cities, 
many  of  them  eager  and  enthusiastic 
Americans,  but  some  of  them  hating 
law  and  order  and  counting  liberty 
to  be  license.  Religious  indiflference, 
rather  than  hostility,  is  characteristic 
of  city  life.  This  is  rather  strange 
since  there  are  more  women  in  the 
cities  than  men,  which  suggests  an- 
other serious  problem. 

If  the  church  is  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  the  city  indicated 
by  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  she 
must  have  a  different  equipment  and 
method  firom  that  used  in  the  coun- 
try. 
Drawbacks  to  Church  Work  in  the  City 

Much  splendid  work  has  been  done 
by  churches  in  the  cities,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  has  often  been 


disappointing.  Many  things  hinder 
their  continuous  effectiveness.  Shift- 
ing populations  have  sometimes  swept 
away  from  a  prosperous  church  its 
constituency  leaving  it  stranded. 
Class  churches  have  ministered  to 
select  circles  and  forgotten  the  multi- 
tude. Too  often  the  city  church  has 
been  administered  by  rural  minds  on 
the  village  church  plan,  utterly  fail- 
ing to  grasp  the  different  conations. 
Sometimes  an  antiquated  message 
fails  to  grip  minds  familiar  with  mod- 
em knowledge  and  present  day 
thinking.  The  timidity  of  church 
leaders  and  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
challenging  program  have  repelled 
some  people.  Too  much  dependence 
•upon  pulpit  oratory,  and  too  little 
shepherding  of  the  flock  by  sympa- 
thetic pastors  has  sometimes  been  a 
source  of  weakness.  Lack  of  a 
sound  business  management,  lack  of 
money,  lack  of  courage,  and  lack  of 
faith  have  also  done  their  part  to- 
ward making  the  chariot  wheels  drag 
heavily. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  city  churches  to- 
day are  better  manned  and  doing 
more  constructive  work  than  ever. 
They  have  an  alert  and  aggressive 
leadership.  An  intelligent  and  con- 
secrated body  of  men  and  women  is 
back  of  the  leaders.  They  are  doing 
their  best  to  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty,  vice  and  crime,  of  civic  or- 
der, of  the  loneliness  of  strangers,  of 
fair  play  among  the  races,  of  lifting 
society  to  a  higher  level.  They  are 
working  on  a  larger  program  and  by 
up-to-date  methods.  They  are  feder- 
ating weak  churches  to  make  fewer 
but  stronger  ones.  City  Missionary 
Societies  and  National  agencies  are 
giving  large  help.  The  outlook  is 
promising.  The  field  is  appealing. 
Bishop  Bashford  once  said  of  one  of 
these  cities,  **New  York  is  the  great- 
est missionary  field  in  the  world.*' 

The    City    Church    Building 

The  location  and  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings  for  the  peculiar  task 
of  the  city  church  is  of  the  very  first 
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importance.  It  should  be  placed  where 
it  will  not  encroach  upon  the  field  of 
any  other  church.  Fortunately  the 
spirit  of  interdenominational  co-op- 
eration is  steadily  growing,  and  every 
city  ought  to  have  a  church  federa- 
tion where  all  denominations  shall 
study  the  field  together  and  deter- 
mine the  locations  which  each  may 
occupy  without  overlapping.  When 
the  location  has  been  thus  agreed 
upon,  a  good  comer  lot  should  be  se- 
cured for  the  church,  in  the  midst  of 
the  people,  easily  accessible  by  all. 
The  lot  should  be  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  buildings  which  the 
varied  needs  of  the  work  may  require. 
The  house  of  worship,  parish-house, 
Sunday  school  building  and  parson- 
age may  all  be  included  in.  a  single 
structure  under  one  roof,  as  in  our 
First  Church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
or  they  may  constitute  a  group  of 
buildings.  The  relatively  large  cost 
of  equipping  city  churches  for  their 
work  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  lot 
for  a  rural  or  village  church  may  cost 
from  $100  to  $2000,  and  the  building 
may  cost  from  $3,000  to  $20,000 ; 
while  in  the  city  the  cost  of  the  lot 
may  range  from  $5,000  to  $100,000, 
and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings 
may  be  from  $50,000  to  $200,000.  As 
the  city  church  increases  in  strength 
it  often  broadens  its  work  by  adding 
a  branch  church  (a  better  term  than 
** mission  church*')  in  some  other 
part  of  the  city,  with  perhaps  a  col- 
legiate pastorate,  the  two  fields  being 
wiorked  jointly  under  a  single  direc- 
tion. This  involves  larger  expense 
for  equipment  and  maintenance,  but 
finds  great  compensation  in  the  vast- 
ly broadened  field  of  influence. 
The  Institutional  Church 

Fifty  years  ago  every  Protestant 
church  was  a  '* Family  Church,*'  the 
spiritual  home  of  a  group  of  Chris- 
tian households,  where  fathers,  moth- 
ers and  children  gathered  for  united 
worship  and  religious  training.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ideal  will 
never  be  lost.  The  family  is  the  true 
unit  in  every  religious  organization 


But  there  was  a  tendency  to  limit 
the  effort  of  the  church  to  its  own 
immediate  circle.  The  church  waked 
up  to  the  duty  of  ministering  to  the 
homeless,  and  the  indifferent,  and  the 
unshepherded  multitude  before  un- 
reached. Il-ence  •  the  **  Institutional 
Church"  arose  to  supplement  the 
Family  Church  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  its  work.  It  planned  to  open 
its  doors  not  only  on  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  evenings,  but  every  day 
and  every  night  in  the  ,  week.  It 
sought  to  touch  human  life  at  every 
point.  It  was  to  be  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  meeting  a  wide  variety  of 
needs.  It  would  allure  them  by 
wholesome  recreations.  It  offered  vo- 
cational training  in  many  lines, 
equipping  young  .men  and  women  for 
their  secular  tasks.  Classes  in 
stenography,  typewriting,  sewing, 
cookery,  modem  languages,  including 
English,  were  formed.  Clubs  and 
Guilds  were  organized  to  draw  young 
people  into  closer  fellowship.  Ath- 
letics became  an  ally  of  religion. 

Thus  Y.  M.  C.  A.  methods  w:ere 
wisely  incorporated  into  the  church 
life,  and  much  good  was  accomplish- 
ed thereby.  This  required  large  ad- 
ditional equipment  in  rooms  and  ap- 
paratus. It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  cost  of  providing  and  maintain- 
ing such  work  was  nearly  twice  that 
required  for  carrying  on  the  family 
church.  It  was  found,  also,  that 
many  institutional  features  could  be 
added  to  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
church  without  much  additional 
equipment  and  at  moderate  cost.  The 
movement  greatly  stimulated  the 
adoption  of  a  large  program  of  service 
for  every  church,  while  the  term 
''Institutional"  came  to  be  used  less 
frequently. 

The  Community  Church 

Of  late  the  term  **  Community 
Church"  has  risen  into  popular  use 
in  many  quarters.  The  term  stands 
for  two  distinct  ideals;  (1)  The 
union  of  several  weak  churches  into 
one  strong  organization  in    a    corn- 
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munity  of,  say,  a  thousand  people; 
and  (2)  the  ministry  of  such  a 
church  to  every  department  of  the 
community  life.  It  thus  has  many  of 
the  features  of  the  so-called  **  Insti- 
tutional Church."  A  serious  effort  is 
now. being  made  in  many  places  to 
carry  out  the  first  of  these  purposes. 
It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  king- 
dom when  two  or  three  or  more  fee- 
ble, struggling  churches,  in  a  town, 
maintained  only  by  outside  help,  shall 
be  consolidated  in  one  vigorous  and 


brary,  stocked  witli  first-rate  books 
and  magHisiiies;  work-rooms  for  the 
woman's  societies;  a  gymnasium  for 
physical  training;  baths  to  refresh 
the  young  athletes  after  exercise;  a 
lecture  hall  for  entertainments  and 
for  the  weekly  Forum  to  discuss  cur- 
rent events  and  problems  of  public 
iiitcn^t. 

The  Cathedral  Church 

Still  another  name  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  to 
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self-sustaining  church,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  activity.  This  may  occur 
advantageously  in  either  country  or 
city. 

The  second  ideal  is  one  at  which 
every  church  should  aim.  It  should 
seek  the  larger  ministry  to  every 
class  and  by  every  method  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  term  **  Community 
Church."  It  should  be  for  all  the 
people,  all  the  time,  using  all  the 
methods  which  may  be  properly  em- 
ployed to  touch  human  life  at  all 
points.  It  should  reach  every  indi- 
vidual in  every  remotest  comer  of  its 
parish  in  whatever  way  may  be  most 
helpful  and  inspiring. 

If  a  church  is  building  for  such 
Co'mmunity  service  it  will  provide 
rest  rooms  for  the  weary;  parlors 
where  young  and  old  can  find  social 
enjoyment;  a  reading  room  and     li- 


represent  the  work  which  a  city 
church  in  the  midst  of  its  teeming 
multitudes  should  undertake  to  do.  It 
should  be  the  ** Cathedral  Church.'' 
It  should  have,  not  one  minister,  but 
a  staff  of  four  or  five  ministers,  with 
several  salaried  assistants  to  have 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of 
work.  It  should  have,  not  two  ser- 
vices of  public  worship  on  Simday 
but  four  or  five,  at  such  hours  as  will 
be  convenient  for  different  classgp. 
There  should  be  an  early  service  at 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  for  those  who 
cannot  come  at  a  later  hour;  a  ser- 
vice at  eleven;  one  at  four;  and  one 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  later 
services  may  be  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  those  held  earlier,  and 
may  be  specially  adapted  to  those 
most  likely  to  attend.  It  should  have 
several   chapels     and     other     rooms 
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where  simultaueous  meetings  may  be 
held  by  several  departments  of  ser- 
vice. It  should  have  a  Missionary 
Department,  with  a  full  equipment  of 
books,  maps,  periodicals,  pictures  and 
other  material,  illustrating  the  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad,  so  that  the  church  may  be  ful- 
ly informed  concerning  its  great  mis- 
sionary program.  It  should  have  a 
Religious  Education  Department, 
with  a  complete  library  of  its  own, 
where  one  may  find  the  latest  results 
of  modem  scholarship  in  Biblical  in- 
terpretation and  the  psychology  of 
childhood.  It  should  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  'Religious  History,  well 
equipped,  where  the  development  of 
the  Christian  church  through  the 
centuries,  the  history  of  that  branch 
of  the  church  represented  by  the  de- 
nomination, and  the  story  of  the  local 
church  may  be  studied.  In  this 
should  be  preserved  every  book, 
pamphlet,  and  leaflet  connected  with 
any  department  of  the  church  life. 
There  should  be  a  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Music,  to  promote  the  use  of 


the  noblest  music  in  tlie  service  of 
worship,  and  to  train  young  and 
old,  perhaps  in  three  or  four  choirs, 
so  as  to  secure  the  finest  and  most 
inspiring  results.  There  should  be  a 
Health  Department  for  those  of  lim- 
ited means,  with  perhaps  a  free  Med- 
ical Clinic  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  and  a  list  of  physicians  and 
nurses  available  in  a  time  of  need. 
There  should  be  organizations  of  men 
and  wom^n,  young  and  old,  for  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  church; 
and  a  Forum  where  the  general  pub- 
lic may  express  itself  on  public 
questions. 

A  large  building,  or  a  group  of 
buildings,  with  many  rooms,  will  be 
badly  needed  for  such  a  varied  min- 
istry. An  increasing  number  of  the 
larger  churches  in  many  denomina- 
tions are  getting  such  equipment  for 
their  work.  It  is  a  great  ideal  to  woric 
towards.  If  they  can  make  that  ideal 
a  reality  it  will  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  city.  Probably  many 
other  churches  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple already  set. 


MOLINE,   ILL.,   FIRST   CONGREGATIONAL  CHDRCH 
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THE  NEW  CHURCH 

By  Jessie  Brown  Pounds 

It  was  a  humble  church — no  stately  steeple 

Looked  down  upon  the  river  and  the  street — 

A  humble  church,  for  humble,  toiling  people. 
Who  hither  came  with  heavy,  aching  feet. 

Outside  there  raged  the  city's  ceaseless  riot, 

And  careless  souls  the  path  of  ruin  trod ; 
Within,  amidst  a  reverent  Lord's  day  quiet 

The  little  Church  was  set  apart  to  God. 

I  saw  another  sight  than  those  rapt  faces; 

I  saw  a  vision  of  the  years  to  be — 
The  throng  of  those  whose  forms  shall  fill  these  places, 

When  time  shall  be  no  more  with  you  and  me. 

More  solemn  than  those  solemn  invocations. 

More  joyful  than  those  joyful  notes  of  praise. 

I  heard  the  prayers  of  future  generations, 
I  heard  the  songs  of  far-off  future  days. 

I  saw  the  children  turned  from  boisterous  playing. 
The  Master's  touch  upon  their  lives  to  know; 

"Hosanna  to  His  name ! "    I  hear  them  saying, 
As  those  in  statelier  courts  said,  long  ago. 

I  heard  the  wistful  penitent  ^s  grieved  sighing, 

In  memory  of  a  sad  and  wasted  past. 
And  high  above  I  heard  the  angels  crying, 

**Itejoice!  the  wanderer Tetums  at  last!'* 

And  then  I  heard  the  Master,  softly  saying, 

**0  ye  who  reared  the  building  for  my  sake. 

Through  toil  and  sacrifice  and  fervent  praying — 
Most  sweet  to  me  the  gift  is  that  you  make. 

**For  once  I  was  an  exile  bowed  with  sadness, 

Unhoused,  when  birds  straight  to  their  nest  might  flee — 

And  my  remembering  heart  is  thrilled  with  gladness 
When  those  that  love  me  build  a  house  for  me." 

—From  ''The  World  Call."    By  Permission. 


OUR  CHURCH  IDEAL 
**A  sanctuary  of  the  spuit;  a  friendly  household;  a  training  school 
for  Christian  character;  a  center  of  helpful  service;  a  force  for  civic 
righteousness ;  a  power  for  God  throughout  the  world ;  and  an  unfailing 
spring  of  inner  ••efreshment  and  strength,  free  to  all  who  come.  '* 
First  Congregational  Church,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
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The  Interchurch  Movement  gives  special  attention  to  Christian  educsr 
tion,  Bible  study,  stewardship,  life  service  and  the  deepening  of  the  prayer 
life  of  the  church. 

*    *    * 

The  Congregational  World  Movement  carries  these  same  aims  into  our 
own  denomination.  The  Survey  Committee  has  spent  much  time  considering 
the  crises  of  our  smaller  colleges  and  seminaries.  These  smaller  colleges  have 
furnished  and  continue  to  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  religious  leaders  for 
missionary  and  pulpit  work.  Congregational  leadership  has  been  developed  in 
Oberlin,  Olivet,  Grinnell,  Carleton,  Pairmount,  Yankton,  Fargo,  Tabor,  Drury, 
Beloit,  Marietta. 

«    «    « 

The  older  and  more  established  colleges  of  our  country  are  conducting 
drives  for  much  needed  funds.  On  their  success  depends  the  future  eflSciency 
of  these  institutions. 

«    «    « 

Our  small  denominational  colleges  and  seminaries  are  in  desperate  need. 
Several  face  a  crisis.  The  Congregational  World  Movement  is  inaugurating 
a  campaign  in  the  interest  of  these  colleges.  Their  aim  is  $3,000,000  for  the 
emergency  needs  of  the  national  societies  and  weaker  colleges. 

■V    'V    V 

A  missionary,  lately  arrived  in  one  of  our  mission  stations  abroad,  writes, 
"I  had  also  been  in  so  many  run-down  little  colleges  in  America  that  I  had 
become  rather  used  to  overlooking  the  surface  of  an  institution  and  seeing 
just  the  spirit  underneath.' ' 

«    «    « 

Men  and  women  in  middle  life  may  recall  the  days  when  life  presented, 
as  it  were,  a  number  of  doors  marked  '*  opportunity. "  Before  these  doors 
each  one  of  us  has  stood  with  impatient  feet  and  longing  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  life.  Scores  of  young  men  and  women  in  their  teens  stand  at  just 
this  critical  point  today.  This  is  the  hour  when  advice  and  guidance  coont 
for  more  than  at  any  other  time.  On  the  decision  of  the  hour  rests  a  long 
future.  The  Education  Society  would  render  assistance  to  these  young  peo- 
ple. Through  its  Religious  Education  program,  the  Young  People's  Depart- 
ment, its  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  it  stands  ready  to  point  the  way  and 
give  the  help  aiid  educational  training  to  those  entering  their  life  work. 

**Do  you  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  thousand  dollars!"  It  was 
Adoniram  Judson,  the  great  missionary,  who  was  speaking,  and  a  thousand 
dollars  looked  as  big  to  him  as  a  million.  He  was  walking  with  a  friend  past 
a  Christian  college,  and  his  friend  ventured  the  reply,  **Yes,  I  know,  what 
you  would  do  with  a  thousand  dollars.  You  would  give  the  whole  of  it  to 
foreign  missions."  Judson  had  just  returned  from  Burma,  where  he  had 
labored  for  thirty  long  years,  and  his  friend  thought  he  knew  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  great  missionary  pathfinder.  **No,"  said  Judson,  **I  would 
not  give  it  to  foreign  missions.  I  would  put  it  into  an  institution  like  that. 
Building  Christian  colleges  and  filling  them  with  Christian  students  is  raising 
the  seed  com  of  the  world.'' 
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THE  NORTHLAND  HIGHWAY 

By  J,  D,  Brownell 


FERE   are    you    going — ^to 
the  North  or     the     South 
Pole?     l^d  be    willing    to 
start  for  either,  with  a  send-off  like 
that.''      Thus 
spoke  a    com- 


mercial 

trav- 

eler  to  me  as  I 

boarded 

the 

evening  North- 

western 

on 

February  10th. 

And     I 

fully 

agreed 

with 

him. 

I    was 

just 

starting 

0  n 

m  y 

two 

months' 

pil- 

gnmage 

for 

New  England,  and  the  whole  school 
was  at  the  station  to  see  me  off.  Stud- 
ents and  faculty,  they  all  joined  in 
the  ringing  cheers  for  **Prexy"  and 
the  ''Hail,  Northland,"  as  the  train 
rapidly  gathered  speed.  And  if  you 
knew  them  as  I  do,  you  would  know 
that  the  cries  of  **good  luck, 
Brownie,"  and  **a  fine  trip,  Dr. 
Brownell,"  were  more  than  mere 
formal  parting  words;  they  were  the 
prayers  of  loyal  students  and  co- 
workers, whose  hearts  were  all  travel- 
ing along  with  me  over  the  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  the  journey  to 
Boston. 

It  is  to  the  prayers  of  earnest 
students,  to  the  heroic  self-sacrifice 
of  missionary  teachers,  and  to  the 
generous  support  of  the  Education 
Society  and  the  gifts  of  loyal  friends 
that  Northland  College  owes  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

The  Northland  history  lies  largely 
in  the  future.  The  first,  ten  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  school  as 
North  Wisconsin  Academy,  in  1892, 
were  an  almost  hopeless  struggle. 
Then  came  success.  With  five  years 
of  rapid  growth  and  progress  came 
the  demand  for  College  work,  and  in 
J907  a  college  charter  was  secured 


an<J  Northland  College  came  into  be- 
ing. There  has  never  been  a  question 
of  the  inevitable  success  of  the 
school.  The  field  is  too  great;  the 
need  too  pressing;  the  opportunities 
too  real  for  failure  to  be  possible.  As 
Secretary  Sheldon  put  it,  **It  isn't  a 
question  of  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
college  there  or  not.  There  is  a 
college  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
Northland,  with  its  Congregational 
missionary  traditions,  its  deep  earn- 
est Christian  atmosphere  and  its  con- 
stant outflow  of  strong  Christian  lead- 
ership for  the  denomination,  or 
whether  it  will  have  to  sacrifice  some 
of  the  ideals  in  order  to  get  support 
from  other  sources." 

The  field  is  more  than  125,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  country,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000  and 
an  influx  of  settlers  annually  in  tens 
of  thousands. 

The  students  come  largely  from 
rural  communities  and  small  towns 
and  they  are  all  young  men  and 
women  who  could  not  finance  school 
life  anywhere  else.  They  are  the 
children  of  home  makers,  most  of 
them  of  foreign  parentage  or  birth. 
Some  of  them  were  born  in  America ; 
some  have  been  here  a  month  or  two. 
Four  of  the  races  are  there,  distri- 
buted among  nineteen  nationalities. 
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They  are  all  Americans  in  the  mak- 
ing. 
The  work  covers    nine    years    of 
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THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 
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training,  an  ui)per  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  course  for  those  that  need  it; 
a  four-year  Academy  or  High  School 
course;  and  a  Standard  four-year 
Collegiate  course  with  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree. A  two-year  college  course  in 
Agriculture  gives  practical  prepara- 
tion for  those  who  wish  to  return  to 
the  farms,  and  the. School  of  Music 
adds  the  cultural  arts  to  the  practical. 
As  one  inspector  expresses  it — 
"Northland  students  already  know 
how  to  work,  and  they  learn  how  to 
work  more  efficiently.*' 

The  '* Northland  Plan''  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  school's  great  usefulness. 
It  combines  a  minimum  expense  with 
school-managed  self-help  industries. 
Board  is  furnished  at  cost  and  the 
cost  has  just  been  raised  from  $3.50 
a  week  to  $4.25.  Rooms  heated,  light- 
ed and  furnished  cost  the  student 
fifteen  dollars  a  semester.  Tuition 
is  thirty  dollars  a  year  for  Academy 
work  and  thirty-five  dollars  for  Col- 
lege work.     There  are  few  extras. 

The  girls  do  all  cooking,  baking, 
sewing  and  janitor  work.  The  boys 
run  the  farm  and  dairy,  the  printing 
business,  the  concrete  block  factory, 
etc.  About  ninety  per  cent  are  self- 
supporting. 


A  consecrated  faculty  of  seventeen, 
ten  men  and  seven  women,  every  one 
an  earnest,  active  Christian  leader, 
'is  moulding  the  growing  lives  en- 
trusted to  them. 

We  have  no  ambitions  at  Northland 
College  to  build  a  great  institution; 
we  desire,  rather,  to  build  great 
lives.    We  prefer  to  develop  charac- 


KARNING       THEIR       WAY       THROUGH 

NORTHLAND.     ONE  IS  NOW  A  MEMBER 

OF  THE  FACULTY 
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ter  rather  than  erect  piles  of  archi- 
tecture. 

L»*»t  me  tell  you  about  a  few  of 
those  who  are  fulfilling  the  North- 
land mission.  There  is  perhaps  no 
better  one  to  begin  with  than  my  old 
lumberjack  pal,  **  Dolly,"  better 
known  in  Wisconsin  Ck)ngregational 
eirdes  as  Bev.  Fred  Di^berg.  Dolly 
was  not  the  name  he  went  by  when  I 
first  met  him.  We  had  not  even 
heard  of  Ashland  and  ''The  Acad- 
emy," as  Northland  was  then  known. 
We  were  working  together  in  the 
woods  down  in  Clark  County,  and  he 
was  just  plain  Fred. 

But  Fred  was  tired  of  the  life  of 
the  lumberjack.  His  ideals  were  too 
high  and  his  ambitions  too  far-reach- 
ing. It  was  in  the  summer  of  1900 
that  he  made  good  his  often-repeated 
threat  to  "quit  the  woods,*'  and  he 
wrote  me  that  fall,  in  enthusiastic 
praise  of  the  school  he. had  found  at 
Afihiand,  urging  me  to  come,  too. 

It  was  hard  work  for  him.  He  had 
Already  gone  beyond  the  age  of 
quick  learning.  The  years  of  hard 
life,  away  from  books  and  all 
thou^t  of  school  had  blunted  his 
memory.    He  fought  on. 

His  expenses  he  earned  by  start- 
ing the  kitchen  fires,  milking  the 
school  cows  and  feeding  the  school 
pigs.  It  was  early  and  late  with 
** Dolly" — ^four  in  the  morning  and 
eleven  or  twelve  at  night  (when  he 
did  not  fall  asleep,  his  hands  grip- 
ping his  open  book,  his  head  fallen 
forward  in  utter  fatigue.) 

Four  years  of  struggle,  and  **  Dol- 
ly" graduated  in  '*Our  Class."  His 
first  wK>rk  was  as     Sunday     School 


missionary  in  the  forgotten  wilds  of 
our  great  Northland  wilderness. 
Then,  building  on  his  Academy 
foundation  with  reading  and  study, 
he  won  his  long-coveted  ordination 
and  took  up  his  life  work  as  mission- 
ary pastor  in  our  wilderness  empire. 

*' Dolly"  still  preaches  and  lives 
the  Northland  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ — service  and  work. 

**Bobb"  was  another  one  of  the 
real  ** specimens."  No  one  needed  to 
be  told  where  he  came  from.  It  was 
not  hayseed,  but  pine  needles  that 
protruded  from  his  rather  unruly 
hair,  for  he  came  direct  from  the 
great  pine  wilderness,  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  south. 

He  appeared  at  Northland  during 
my  last  year  as  a  student  in  the 
Academy,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
help  *'Bobb"  make  his  first  begin- 
ning. 

That  beginning  has  lasted  through 
the  years.  Four  years  of  Academy 
work  and  graduation  made  him  one  of 
the  first  students  in  the  newly-char- 
tered college.  Four  more  years  of 
faithful  study  and  "Bobb's"  name 
will  always  head  the  ever-lengthening 
list  of  Northland  College  alumni. 

But  eight  years  of  Northland  were 
not  enough  for  **Bobb."  He  stayed 
right  on.  He  had  specialized  in  two 
departments,  u}ork  and  biology,  and 
he  is  still  at  Northland,  supervising 
the  one  and  teaching  the  other. 

And  so  the  roll  might  be  contin- 
ued almost  inidefinitely.  The  en- 
rollment this  year  is  as  large  as  the 
school  can  possibly  handle  until  a 
further  enlargement  of  the  faculty 
can  be  financed. 
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PRAIRIE  PREACHERS 

By  Rev,  John  Oilman  Dickey 


IN  the  deep  valley  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River,  running  half  across 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  a  few 
miles  from  the  western  border,  in  the 
little  old  **cowtown''  of  Medora  with 
the  gray  banks  rising  two  hundred 
feet  over  it,  will  be  placed,  naturally 
enough,  one  of  the  Roosevelt  memor- 
ials. For  over  these  hills  and  valleys 
for  fifteen  years  roamed  the  Roosevelt 
brand,  and  from  this  village  Mr. 
Roosevelt  shipped  to  the  eastern 
markets.  Hence,  also,  arise  many  of 
the  unique  tales  of  his  many-sided 
life.  (As  I  begin  this  story  on  the 
train  we  are  just  stopping  in  Medora 
and  I  overhear  a  roughly-dressed 
man  say,  **Here  we  are  at  Teddy's 
town.''  And  he  goes  on  to  tell  his 
companion  of  the  proposed  monu- 
ment.) 

Since  those  days  of  the  early 
eighties  have  come  many  changes. 
The  vast  ranges  have  been  broken 
ujp  into  homesteads,  andi  even  the 
fringe  of  ** Badlands"  (originally 
called  by  the  Indians  **bad  lands  to 
travel  over'')  along  the  Liittl6  Mis- 
souri is  all  owned  now  by  people  who 
took  it  up  under  some  one  of  the 
homestead  acts.  Since  the  Northern 
Pacific  received  its  land  grants  from 
the  government  and  built  through  in 
1882  there  have  been  built  across  this 
part  of  North  Dakota,  called  "The 
Missouri  Slope"  or  "The  Slope," 
two  main  trunk  lines  of  railroad  and 
five  branches,  along  which  have  grown 
about  ninety  villages,  but  two  of 
which  are  of  four  thousand  popula- 
tion. 

Hardy,  earnest  people  have  filled 
the  farms  and  villages — ^unafraid  of 


hard  work  or  exposure,  venturesome 
as    all     frontiersmen    have     been — 
Americans  from    all    the    Northern 
Mississippi  states  mingling  with  im- 
migrants from  Norway,  South  Rus- 
sia,  Bohemia,  Bulgaria,     and     Ger- 
many.    At  two  wide  points  on  the 
Missouri  River  also  we  find  the  In- 
dians— Mandans,      Rees,      Arkansas, 
and  Sioux,  around  twenty-five  hun- 
dred in  number,  living  on  the  reserva- 
tions.   •  Catholic,   EpisQopaUan,    and 
Congregational  churches  are  working 
for  their  welfare.    Tommy  Sky,  Mrs. 
Sky,  and  their    four   neatly-dressed 
children,   driving   to   town  in   their 
Overland  and  taking  dinner  at  the 
best  hotel,  are  a  sample  of  the  best 
advance.    An  old  man  with  his  long 
pipe,  his  hair  in  braids,  his  mocca- 
sins,  and  his  wayworn   overall  suit 
shows  the  older  element.     Many  old 
squaws  still  feel  that  the  crazy-quilt 
color  of  blanket  is     the    height     of 
style.     A  full-^blooded  Sioux   is   the 
favorite  slide  trombonist  in  the  state. 
Such  is  my  part  of  North  Dakota. 
Along  with  us     are     working     the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian, Catholic,  and' a  half  dozen 
brands  of  Lutherans ;  also  Adventists, 
Church  of  God,  German  Baptist,  Ger- 
man Evangelical,  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Nazarenes,  Christian  Alliance,  Apos- 
tolic Faith,  United  Brethren,  Swedish 
Baptists,  and  Jews.    We  have  here  a 
number  of  mission    Sunday    Schools 
that  hold  worship  in  English,   Ger- 
man, and  Indian.    Our  ministers  and 
their  wives  form  a  truly  consecrated 
group.    The  other  sort  may  come,  but 
do  not  stay  long,  for  only  love  for 
the  missionary  service  and  its  Great 
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Master  aud  His  people  can  stand  the 
strain.  For  the  work  is  often  under- 
valued, even  by  those  who  receive  its 
benefits,  aud  underpaid.  The  ISunday 
Schools  are  made  up  of  the  children 
of  townsmen  and  farmers,  well-to-do 
and  hard  up,  progressive  and  conser- 
vative, unlearned  and  college- 
trained,  all  mingled  together — in 
fact  just  what  your  average  church 
school  finds  in  Iowa  or  Ohio — ^for 
the  parents  have  come  from  there. 
Some  of  our  best-trained  young  Sun- 
day School  workers  are  the  product 
of  tbe  efforts  of  one  Minneapolis 
woman,  who,  coming  to  a  homestead 
in  the  open  country,  started  a  Bible 
school  with  her  own  money  in  her 
own  home,  insisting  on  up-to-date 
helps  and  work.  Practically  every 
church  school  has  the  Standard  on 
the  wall  before  it,  studies  it,  and  it 
is  often  surprising  how  far  a  little 
prairie  school  can  go  in  approximat- 
ing the  highest  grade.  Of  twenty 
ministers  now  in  my  field  fourteen 
have  had  both  college  and  seminary 
training,  and  only  one  has  failed  to 
have  any  special  training  of  any 
kind.  I  take  a  special  pride  in  his 
success  too,  because  he  is  the  direct 
result,  under  the  Lord,  of  an  ad- 
dress made  by  myself  in  his  rural 
church  last  summer,  when  I  told  of 
the  shortage  of  workers  in  church 
and  church  school,  and  the  fields  I 
had  needing  men.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  volunteered,  and  today  are 
happy  in  a  three-church  pastorate. 
Needless  to  say  both  had  been  **busy 
about  their  Father's  house"  all  their 
lives  and  enter  the  work  with  years  of 
experience  as  lay  workers.  All  these, 
both  men  and  women,  are  cultivated 
and  of  high  class  and  courage. 

Tiiere  is  one,  a  graduate  of  Eedfield 
College  and  Chicago  Seminary,  and 
his  wife,  both  the  product  of  our 
I>akota  German  settlers,  patriotic  to 
the  core,  leading  out  in  every  way 
in  the  two  wealthy  towns  with  their 
four-fifths  German  population  in 
which  they  work,  splendidly  having 
faced  the  questions  in  such  communi- 


ties during  the  war,  holding  their 
American  people  to  their  task  and 
reaching  out  into  every  heart  and 
home  for  true  Americanization  and 
social  Christianity. 

Thirty  miles  south  in  the  open 
country  we  find  hard  at  work  two 
other  young  German  people.  It  is  a 
treat  to  watch  them  go  in  and  out 
among  the  German-Russian  peasants 
of  our  prairies  to  exemplify  the 
American  ideals  of  Christianity.  One 
thing  touched  me  when  they  first 
came.  That  was  to  see  the  little  mis- 
tress of  the  manse  bring  one  girl 
after  another  from  the  farms  for  a 
week  at  a  time  into  her  pretty  home 
to  teach  her  American  home-making. 

Again  we  are  on  the  railway  and 
again  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri, in  a  town  which  was  once  large- 
ly a  row  of  railroad  employees' 
homes  in  box  cars  along  the  edge  of 
the  yards.  Here  our  church  and 
Sunday  School  were  organized  in  a 
passenger  car  kindly  loaned  for  the- 
purpose  and  ** spotted"  near  the 
depot  for  the  day.  Through  the  sum- 
mer a  student,  now  a  Minneapolis 
pastor,  held  a  few  services,  the  first 
being  in  the  tent  of  a  newcomer,  who 
had  taken  part  of  his  goods  to  his 
claim  and  left  the  balance  in  the  tent 
meantime.  Several  setting  hens  had 
to  be  removed  to  make  place  for  the 
preacher  to  stand,  but  everyone  en- 
joyed the  services.  For  a  year  fol- 
lowing a  Scotchman  and  his  **guid 
wife"  furnished  a  rough  pine  boiu*d 
and  paper  hall  for  services,  as  well  as 
the  preaching  and  the  music.  In 
1909  the  first  resident  pastor  arrived, 
the  house  of  worship  was  put  up  in 
the  fall,  and  five  years  later  a  parson- 
age was  added.  Today  with  twelve 
hundred  people,  largely  American 
born,  there  are  three  churches,  all 
weak  because  the  population  is  such 
a  migratory  one,  but  with  lai^e  val- 
ues possible  in  a  *' community  ser- 
vice plan."  Strange  to  say  in  this 
American  population  we  are  doing  a 
bit  of  '* Foreign  mission"  work,  as 
there  is  quite  a  colony  of  Japanese 
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and  Bulgarian  workers  in  the  yards,  our  ladies  arc  greatly  interested  in 
Our  church  groups  are  taking  their  the  various  dubs  for  boys  and  girls. 
place  in  the  wider  community  work.  Problems  are  aggravated  by  the 
We  are  nrging  community  centers  long  distances.  Pastors  cannot  keep 
throughout  the  farming  regions,  in  close  enough  touch  with  church 
wherein  the  churches  and  church  schools  when  they  have  from  three 
schools  can  have  a  leading  part  to  five  churches  on  their  hands.  This 
through  their  memberships,  though  condition,  however,  we  hope  to  bet- 
not  usually  able  to  become  that  center  ter  as  fast  as  funds  and  men  will  al- 
themselves.  We  are  working  in  har-  low.  So  many  things  that  count  for 
mony  with,  and  using  as  far  as  possi-  good  are  waiting  for  us.  We  must 
ble,  the  better  farming  agents  of  the  lead  the  people  on  till  they  see  their 
counties,  as  well  as  the  educational  necessity,  and  the  means  will  be 
leaders  along  other  lines.    Several  of  found. 

«    «    « 

RECENT  MISSION  SCHOOLS 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  number  of  new  mission  school  organizations 
reported  during  the  past  two  months.  While  the  period  for  regular  organi- 
zation comes  somewhat  later  on,  already  nine  new  schools  have  been  rei)orted 
for  1920.  Four  states  are  represented — Washington,  Oklahoma,  North 
Dakota,  and  Colorado.  The  membership  ranges  anywhere  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  two  of  these  schools,  both  with  large 
memberships,  have  fine  prospects  for  church  development. 


Children's  Day  falls  this  year  on  June  13th,  and  as  has  long  been 
the  custom,  the  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  prepared  a  Child- 
ren *s  Day  service  for  Congregational  schools.  It  is  entitled  ** Children's 
Day  Comrades,"  and  is  an  especially  attractive  program  along  Ameri- 
canization lines  by  Anita  B.  Ferris.  A  sample  of  the  exercise  has  been 
sent  to  each  pastor  listed  in  the  forthcoming  Year  Book,  or  if  for  any 
reason  the  pastor's  name  could  not  be  supplied,  to  the  superintendent. 
If  any  school  has  not  received  a  copy,  please  notify  The  Congregational 
Sunday  School  Extension  Society,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  one  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

There  are  also  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  the  services  used  in. 
1918  and  1919,  ** Little  Patriots  of  the  Kingdom,"  and  *'Our  Father's 
World.*'    We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  them  upon  request. 


«    «    « 

The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  beginning  in 
Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and  permanent  income 
makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular  apportionment.  Next  to  the 
apportionment  plan,  the  chief  source  of  income  is  the  offering  on  Children's  Day. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  $ to  The  Congregational  Sunday  School 

Extension  Society,  organized  in  New  York  City,  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.    For  information  regarding 
this  plan  of  administering     your  own  estate,  write  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  H. 
Baker,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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HAS  THE  CHURCH  FORSAKEN  THE  MINISTER  WHO 

IS  NOW  OLD 


SOME  people  have  expressed  sur- 
prise that  the  ministers  and 
the  widows  of  ministers  who 
are  now  old,  say  over  sixty-five,  are 
not  included  in  the  benefits  of  the 
^eat  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund. 

From  the  be^nning  of  The  Annuity 
Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers, 
instituted  by  the  National  Council  in 
Kansas  City  in  1913  it  has  everywhere 
and  on  all  occasions  been  announced 
that  the  Annuity  Plan  was  a  method 
to  cure  the  evil  neglect  of  the  wel- 
fare of  aged  ministers  always  exist- 
ing in  the  denomination.  It  was  a 
crying  shame  and  blot  upon  our 
chorches  that  the  old  preacher  was 
so  often  dismissed  from  his  parish 
without  the  means  of  subsistence. 
There  was  no  adequate  plan  to  cure 
this  evil.  The  Boards  of  Relief, 
state  and  national,  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient resources  and  did  not  receive 
from  the  churches  that  generous 
support  which  the  conditions  demand- 
ed. Their  work  was  too  largely  re- 
earded  as  of  charity  and  the  recip- 
ients of  their  ministry  too  generally 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  paupers. 
There  was,  however,  a  deepening  con- 
viction that  this  situation  must  be 
corrected. 

In  the  providence  of  God  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  re- 
sonrces  of  the  relief  agencies,  especial- 
ly in  the  National  Board  and  two  or 
three  of  the  State  Societies. 

It  seemed  a  ^ood  time  to  inaugurate 
&  fundamental  plan  which  might  ef- 
fect a  radical  cure. 

After  years  of  study  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a  capable  committee  appoint- 
^  by  The  Congregational  Board  of 


Ministerial  Relief,  in  consultation  and 
co-operation  with  able  actuaries  and 
advisors.  The  Annuity  Fund  for  Con- 
gregational Ministers  was  worked  out, 
reported  to  the  Council,  approved, 
and  the  Board  of  Relief  was  instruct- 
ed to  put  it  into  operation.  This  was 
done  and  it  has  now  been  in  effect 
over  five  years. 

The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  is  a  contributory  pen- 
sion system  which  involves  annuity 
insurance.  Ministers,  to  participate 
in  it,  must  become  members  by  pass- 
ing a  medical  examination  and  by  pay- 
ing dues.  These  dues  are  actuarily 
computed.  The  member  of  the  Fund 
pays  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  $100  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  if  by  that  time  he  has  served  Con- 
gregational churches  since  his  ordin- 
ation for  thirty  or  more  years.  There 
are  proportionate  benefits  for  those 
who  have  served  less  than  thirty  years 
and  provision  for  the  widows  and 
minor-  children.  Disability  is  also 
provided  for. 

In  view  of  this  endeavor  of  the 
minister  to  make  some  provision  for 
old  age  and  for  his  family,  the  de- 
nomination has  undertaken  to  put  in- 
to the  Fund  enough  more  to  make  his 
annuity  worth  $500.  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar  the  minister  puts  in, 
the  Church  proposes  to  put  in  four 
dollars.  The  minister  buys  twenty 
per  cent  and  the  church  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  five  hundred  dollar  an- 
nuity. 

The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  rep- 
resents the  effort  of  the  denomination 
to  make  good  its  offer  to  the  members 
of  the  Annuity  Fund.      So    far    we 
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have  had  in  mind  only  the  present 
plan  of  annuities. 

It  was  thought  wise,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  great  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund,  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  an  additional  plan  of  mem- 
bership so  as  to  include  a  larger  num- 
ber of  our  ministers  than  could  be  in- 
cluded under  the  present  plan.  This 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Expanded  Plan.  In  a 
word  this  plan,  to  go  into  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1921,  does  away  with  the 
medical  examination  and  receives  any 
of  our  Congregational  Ministers  up 
to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  on  the  annual 
payment  of  six  per  cent  of  the  salary. 
The  plan  provides  that  the  church 
which  the  minister  is  serving  and  the 
income  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
shall  assist  him  in  his  annual  pay- 
ments. Under  this  plan,  while  any 
minister  can  enter  up  to  sixty-five, 
the  largest  benefits  will  be  available 
to  those  members  who  enter  at  ordin- 
ation or  as  early  as  thirty  years  of 
age  and  continue  their  payments  un- 
til they  reach  sixty-five. 

It  is  self-evident  that  such  a  plan 
looks  to  the  future  rather  than  the 
past.  It  cannot  provide  /or  the  ac- 
crued liabilities  on  the  lives  of  the 
ministers  now  in  advanced  years. 
That,  instead  of  requiring  five  or 
eight  millions,  would  probably  re- 
quire from  thirty  to  fifty. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  put 
the  Annuity  Plan  upon  a  solid  ac- 
tuarial and  financial  basis,  start  in 
with  it  at  once,  make  it  accomplish 
all  it  can,  and  then  to  provide  for  the 
accrued  liabilities  for  those  now  old 
in  some  other  way.  That  way  is  by 
means  of  the  Boards  of  Relief. 

There  are  fourteen  State  Belief 
Societies  and  the  National  Board — 
known  as  The  Congregational  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief.  They  hold  per- 
manent endowments  of  probably  about 
$1,750,000.  They  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  income  of  this  endow- 
ment, the  annual  contributions  of  the 
churches  under  the    apportionment, 


individual  gifts,  conditional  gifts  and 
legacies,  and  the  National  Board 
collects  and  distributes  the  Christmas 
Fund  for  this  cause. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  resources 
for  those  who  are  already  too  old  to 
participate  in  the  insurance  provis- 
ions of  the  Annuity  Fund  which  re- 
ceives the  income  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund,  the  Congregational 
World  Movement  has  included  in  its 
$3,000,000  extra  contributions  for 
1920  in  connection  with  the  great  In- 
terchurch  World  Campaign,  $100,000 
for  Ministerial  Relief.  This  sum  is 
for  immediate  use,  is  not  for  endow- 
ments, is  a  contribution  to  help  care 
for  the  accrued  liabilities  of  1920,  is 
to  supplement  the  income  from  Min- 
isterial Relief  endowments,  the  con- 
tributions ^nde^  the  apportionment, 
the  usual  individual  gifts  and  the 
Christmas  Fund. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
churches  have  not  forsaken  the  min- 
isters and  widows  now  old,  who  can- 
not get  into  the  Annuity  Fund,  but 
is  planning  generously  for  their  wel- 
fare. The  $100,000  contemplated 
under  the  Congregational  World 
Movement  for  1920  represents  the  in- 
come of  about  $2,500,000  which  is 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  propos- 
ed five-million-dollar  .  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Fund.  It  is  in  the  plan  of  the 
Congregational  World  Movement,  to 
continue  this  $100,000  annually.  The 
men  now  old  cannot  complain.  They 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  they  are  not 
paupers,  objects  of  charity,  but  the 
beloved  and  honored  servants  of  all 
the  churches. 

As  the  years  go  on  and  the  younger 
men  get  into  the  Annuity  Fund,  it 
may  become  possible  to  merge  the 
work  of  Ministerial  Relief  more  and 
more  into  the  great  Annuity  System. 

We  do  not  anticipate,  however, 
that  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
there  will  be  no  need  for  Ministerial 
Belief  endeavor, 

^W.  A.  R. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  TWO  INTERESTING  LETTERS 


"Ik  M^  health  is  very  much  im- 
J^yi  proved,  which  is  no  small 
matter.  The  helping  fund 
which  you  send  me  is  no  doubt  the 
great  curative  element.  The  removal 
of  all  question  as  to  my  being  able 
to  meet  my  living  expense  account,  is 
of  more  value  to  me  than  a  whole 
course  of  medical  treatment. 

During  the  past  month  I  have 
tried  to  preach  three  times.  If  con- 
ditions continue  to  improve  I  diall 
surely  be  able,,  in  a  few  months,  to 
take  full  charge  again  of  some  small 
church." 

**I11  health  obliged  me  to  resign 
my  pastorate.  Since  that  time  I  have 
iHien  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances. Suffering  from  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  throat  and  other  ail- 
ments incident  to  advancing  age.  I 
will  be  seventy-four  years  old  next 
May.  I  am  really  in  need  of  aid.  I 
have  felt  reluctant  to  make  it  known 
and  tried  in  a  small  way  to  eke  out 


an  existence,  I  can  hardly  call  it  a 
living.  I  have  spent  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  helping  to  build  up 
run  down  and  financially  embarrassed 
churches  of  our  faith  and  polity,  with 
considerable  advantage  to  the 
churches,  but  at  much  loss  to  myself 
and  family  financially,  and  now  in 
my  old  age  find  it  hard  to  provide 
what  is  needful.  But  I  do  not  com- 
plain. My  heavenly  Father,  I  know, 
will  care  for  me,  and  I  have  had  great 
joy  in  my  work.  My  brethren  know 
something  of  the  work  I  did  for  the 
Church  at  S.  when  about  to  be  sold 
under  foreclosure  of  mortgage.  I 
also  organized  the  church  at  O.  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  its 
house  of  worship.  I  speak  of  these 
things  only  that  you  may  know 
something  of  my  work,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  self-laudation,  thankful  that 
our  G*reat  Master  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  do  aught  in  His  ser- 
vice." 


%    %    % 


MINSTERIAL  REUEF  IN  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY 


MAY  we  remind  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  the  Woman's 
Associations  of  the  fact 
that  the  topic  for  study  in  the  month 
of  May,  so  far  as  the  National  So- 
cieties are  concerned,  is  to  be  that  of 
l^Iinisterial  Belief  as  represented  by 
the  National  and  State  Belief  organ- 
izations. The  specific  topic  is  **Our 
Honored  Veterans.*'  The  Board  of 
Belief  has  prepared  a  leaflet  on  this 
topic.  The  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Federation,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  provided  for  use  in 
the  Primary  Department  a  beautiful 
picture  entitled,  **Mary  Handed  Him 
a  Cup  of  Water,"  and  an  interesting 
story  for  the  children  written  by  Miss 
Edith  Scammon  on  **A  Cup  of  Cold 
Water."  The  Board  of  Belief  has 
prepared  a  Hero  Tale  containing  also 
facts  for  the  drill  period  and  a  de- 
votional meditation  with  prayer.     It 


can  be  used  in  the  Sunday  Schools  or 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  Other  leaflets  that 
would  be  helpful  to  the  special  study 
of  this  subject  are:  ** Service  Grants 
for  the  Ministers  of  Christ;'*  **A 
Nation-wide  View  of  the  Work  of 
Ministerial  Belief  in  the  Congregation- 
al Churches  of  the  United  States  tot 
the  Calendar  Year  1919. "  * '  The  An- 
nuity Fund,"  including  its  relation 
to  the  Board  of  Belief,  and  another 
leaflet  bearing  somewhat  upon  the 
same  subject,  particularly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
to  the  work  of  Belief,  entitled,  **Has 
the  Church  Forsaken  the  Minister 
Who  Is  now  Old?"  These  leaflets  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Secretary 
William  A.  Bice,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  free  of  cost.  Collection  en- 
velopes will  also  be  furnished  upon 
request. 
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WOMAN^S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


FOREWORD 

WE  are  told  by  the  **  World 
Survey  of  the  Interchurch" 
that  the  women  of  the  church 
number  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
membership.  This  means  that  they 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  religi- 
ous convictions  and  purposes  which 
permeate  the  religious  life  of  our  com- 
munities. The  obligation  cannot  be 
put  off  on  the  clergymen  or  the  lead- 
ers of  organized  service— it  rests  up- 
on every  woman  in  every  church  to 
make  her  Christianity  count  and  her 
influence  reach  out  through  the  home 
and  neighborhood,  her  country  and 
the  world. 

Every  woman  is  responsible  for 
the  religious  training  of  her  children. 
Every  woman  is  responsible  for  giv- 
ing to  her  family  high  ideals  of 
Christian  leadership. 

Every  woman  is  responsible  for  re- 
vealing the  Christian  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  unselfish  service  to  her 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Every  woman  is  responsible  for 
upbuilding  her  church  and  making  it 
a  power  for  God. 

Every  woman  must  measure  up 
her  life  and  seriously  decide  whether 
she  is  apportioning  it  rightly.  How 
does  she  relate  her  owii  pleasure  to 
outgoing  service,  her  spending  to  giv- 
ing, her  household  to  community  help- 
fulness, and  what  is  she  doing  to  pro- 
mote Christianity? 

The  Interchurch  presents  a  World 
Survey,  but  every  church  member 
needs  1o  make  a  personal  survey  and 
discover  his  own  non-Christian 
areas,  the  places  where  paganism  and 
selfishness  dominate  life  and  destroy 
character. 


TOPIC  FOR  MAY,  1920 

Congregational  Board  of  MinuUrial  RtUrf 
OUR  HONORED  VETERANS 
Hymn — 
O,  God»  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
How  Firm  a  FoundatlozL 
Scripture — Psalms   23.   91^read   respon- 

slvely. 
Prayer — 
Of  Thanksgiving  for  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  especially    for    our    own 
pastor. 
For  a  special  blessing  for  aged  pastors 

of  the  denomination. 
That  courage,  hope  and  Joy  may  be  In- 
creased for  them  as  the  days  so 
by. 
Hymn—More  love  to  Thee,  O  Christ. 

(Stanzas  1,  2  and  4) 
Program — Our       Honored       Veterans, — 
Gal.  6;    S 
Three  ten  minute  talks: 
Who  are  they,  and  why? 
What  business  is  it  of  yours     and 
mine,  and  , 

When  should  we  attend  to  it? 
Closing  Prayer — 

Hymn — He  that  goeth  forth  with  weep- 
ing. 

(Stanzoj  2,  2  and  3) 

See  American  Missionary  Magazine  for 
1919,  stories  and  articles. 

Write  for  new  material,  and  for  the 
leaflets  *' Service  Grants  for  the  Minis- 
ters of  Christ,"  and  "The  Annuity  Fund," 
to  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Rice,  The  Congregational 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  237  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

The  theme  for  Mission  Study  is, 
*The  Church  and  the  Community/* 
the  Senior  textbook  written  by  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer;  a  book  for 
Young  People,  on  the  same  theme, 
and  the  Junior  book,  **The  City-of- 
Is-To-Be''  by  Rev.  Jay  T.  Stocking. 

These  textbooks  will  be  used  at 
Mission  Study  classes  at  all  confer- 
ences. 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 
TO  AUXILIARIES 

THE  Federation  is  happy  that  so 
many  of  the  Unions  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  Bulletin.  It  is 
our  intention  in  this  simple  way 
to  bring  some  message  every  month 
which  shall  be  informing  as  to  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  National 
Home  Missionary  Societies,  whose 
servants  we  are,  and  we  like  to  tell 
the  states  the  things  we  have  in  mind. 
We  feel  as  if  we  reached  out  and 
grasped  each  State  and  took  it  into 
our  confidence.  Now  some  of  our 
organizations  also  have  monthly  bul- 
letins which  go  to  each  auxiliary,  but 
many  do  nof  and  we  suggest  that 
those  which  do  not  have  it  adopt 
such  a  plan  for  getting  into  dose 
touch  with  their  constituency.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  thoughts 
contained  in  the  Federation  Bulletin 
which  apply  to  local  needs  or  contain 
useful  information  passed  down  to 
each  local  auxiliary.  As  the  slang 
phrase  has  it,  we  want  **to  get  the 
message  over"  to  the  last  woman  in 
the  last  church.         ^ 

The  Federation  needs  co-operative 
effort  and  we  beg  for  efficiency  and 
devotion.  Every  plan  can  be  hind- 
ered or  stopped  and  every  effort  ren- 
dered futile  if  it  isn't  passed  on. 
What  we  long  for  is  to  have  the  sug- 
gestions which  we  try  to  make  to 
further  the  interest  of  our  women  in 
Christian  Americanization*  taken  up 
by  the  State  officers  and  augmented 
and  improved  so  that  by  passing 
through  many  personalities  ideas  will 
be  enlarged  and  grace  will  be  added 
and  we  shall  all  get  a  bigger  vision 
of  what  Congregational  women  can 
do. 

In  preparing  bulletins  may  we  sug- 
gest that  they  be  made  definite  and 
practical.  Remember  that  they  are 
not  only  to  give  information,  they  are 
to  set  women  to  wiork  and  more  than 
all  make  them  think.  We  long  for 
pens  to  arouse  the  Christian  intelli- 
gence of  tho  women  of  our  fellowship^ 


SUMMER  CONFERENCES 
FOR  1920 

IT  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  to 
think  and  plan  for  attendance 
at  Summer  Conferences.  To  be 
well  informed  on  best  methods  and 
to  be  filled  with  fresh  enthusiasm  for 
Missions — no  better  plan  suggests  it- 
self for  the  woman  who  has  in  charge 
this  work  in  her  local  church.  To  at- 
tend herself,  to  interest  as  many  as 
possible  in  the  society  to  attend,  to 
&e  to  it  that  some  of  the  younger 
women  or  young  people  in  the  C.  E. 
Society  plan  for  it  also,  will  mean  a 
new  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions 
running  through  the  life  of  the 
Church,  •  expressing  itself  in  new  ser- 
vice and  more  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  making  **Our  Country  God's  Coun- 
try.'' 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  every 
woman's  society  to  send  a  delegate, 
a  group  of  churches  in  a  given  com- 
munity, or  churches  in  a  group  of 
communities  should  unite  in  send- 
ing one  or  two  delegates,  with  the 
understanding  that  such  delegates 
would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
give  of  what  they  receive  at  the  Sum- 
mer School  to  the  several  churches 
which  have  made  them  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  carry  back  to  the  home 
churches  the  best  of  methods  and 
messages  will  increase  the  interest  in 
the  School  for  the  delegates,  and 
mean  that  the  message  of  the  Con- 
ference will  reach  out  into  new  chan- 
nels of  influence. 

A  list  of  conferences  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page.  Select  the  one 
which  is  nearest  and  learn  all  you 
can  about  it.  Appoint  delegates  from 
your  woman's  society  and  young  peo- 
ple's groups,  approaching  each 
group  to  pay  whole  or  part  of  neces- 
sary expenses — preferably  part. 

Select  the  delegates  with  great 
care,  the  woman  of  personality,  of 
ability,  who  will  carry  back  to  her 
church  or  group  of  churches,  the  very 
hiti  that  the  Conference  has  givcHt 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


SUMMER  CONFERENCES— DO  THEY  PAY 

"■^T'ESTERDAY  I  gave  my  Con-  give  regularly  to  missions." 

Y     fercnee   report,   and   I   hope  " I'll  not  forget  to  boost— for  1920, 

-^     something  of  the    joys    and  ©r  for  1921  for  that  matter." 

inspiration  of  the  pla«e  were     eon-  ..j  ^      j       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j 

veyed  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  oth-  Wednesdays  to  help  with  the  young- 

*'^M^.f.  ^^^^-  "f^^"*-  ?if  1  >  «»•  girls,  about  five  years  old,  in  the 
wouldn't  take  his  place  m  the  pulpit  Italian  mission  here.  They  make 
a  week  from  Sunday.  I  never  thought  ^^^  ^^^  \AKak.^\&  for  liiniature 
I  should  enjoy  giving  an  address,  but  ^olls '  beds  (candy  boxes) .  We  thread 
I  did  enjoy  giving  that  one  The  needles,  untangle  knots  and  general- 
thing  that  pleased  me  almost  more  j  ^^^  ourselves  useful." 
than  anything  else  was  for  some  one 

to  say,-  'You   made   me  want  to   go  Interchupch  Worid  Movement 

there  too.'  "  Asllomar,  Cal July   13-23 

•'We  became  very  fond  of  e^  ^^%S^::::::::::::::::^.^^it^ 

other  in   such   a  short  time.     After     Blue  Ridge,  N.  G June  25^July  5 

all,  it  is  the  worth  while  things  that      Silver  Bay,  N.  Y July  9-19 

bring  people     in     closer     intimisicy,      Lake  Geneva,  Wis July  23-Aug.  2 

isn't   itV  Estes  Park,  Col July  9-19 

**I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  to  at- 
tend again  next  year,  but  all  of  our  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions 

Camp  Fire  Girls  are  arranging  to  go;      Bay  View,   Mich July   11-16 

I  am  so  f?lad  *'  Boulder,  Col Not  settled 

;«T  T  *   •       r.u   •  .•       ri    J  Dallas,  Tex Sept.  20-26 

'*Inmy  Junior  Christian  Endeavor     East  Northfleld.  Mass July  16-23 

Society  we  study  missions    .once     a      Los  Angeles,  Cal May  31-June  5 

month  and  take  an  offering  for  mis-      Minnesota May  31-June  6 

It  7.V'Th"  in  September , the  iSZLS«[Su^">S-Mi:::::::::i''i'? 

study  of      Called  to  the  Colors ;      1     Oklahoma  City,  Okla May  Bl-June  6 

have  spent  much  time  in  preparing     Chambersburg,  Pa June  29-July  7 

for  each   meeting,   using  many  sug-     Winona  Lake,  Ind June  17-24 

gestions  offered  by  Miss  N .     I  ^,  .  ,      -     ,          conferences    will 

feel  well  repaid,  for  the  children  seem  ,,^„„'^1.;    ^^^^    conierences    win 

interested   and   mark     the     month's  >o^  auenai 

meetings  by  the  missionary  one.'*  Summer  Conference   Dates  1920 

**I  do   not   forget  the   quiet  talks  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

under  the  tree  at  Camp  or  at  sunset      Blue  Ridge,  N.  C June  4-14 

on  Round  Top,  and  those  I  hope  are      Montreat,  N.  C June  4-14 

ruling  my  life.'*  National  Training  School 

"One  of  the  things  Dr.  B— spoke  ,S^^ ^IZZZ^^^^^ 

of,  you  know,  was  to  place  our    Unit       silver  Bay,  N.  Y June  16-25 

at  the     disposal  of  the  pastor.  That  Camp  Maqua,  West  Poland,  Me. 

is  practically  what  we  have  done  for  June  18-28 

we  are  going  to  help  in  an  ^ Every  ^ag.^|  '^^^^^:^.   ''''' 

Member  Canvass    for     our     Sund^  •*           ^                          j^^^   17.27 

School — taking  the  pledges  and   do-      Seabeck,  Wash Aug.  27-Sept.  6 

ing  the  canvassing  so  that     we     can     Estes  Park,  Colo ....^ — Aug.  17-27 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gmjlord,  Treasunr  287  Fourth  ATenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  February,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 


Income  for  February  from  Investments. 
Previously   acknowledgred 


Conent  Receipts 


SM87.46 
26.226.92 

129.813.38 


EASTERN    DISTRICT 
MAINE — 1410.00. 

Aabumt  Sixth  St.  Ch.,  box  goods  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  Baasori  Hammond  St. 
Ch..  bbl.  ^oods  for  Greenwood.  8.  C.  Batlit 
A.  L.  P..  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Calalst 
Ch..  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  'D^mmjm' 
▼filet  Ch.,  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
Ba«t|M»rti  Central  Ch..  goods  for  Brewer 
Normal  School.  ElUworth  PalLit  Union 
Ch..  5;  S.  S.,  for  Allen  Normal  School.  4. 
Parmtnstoni  Ella  F.  Titcomb  (deceased) 
300.  Foxcrof tt  Mrs.  W.  M.  S..  goods  for 
Brewer  Normal  School.  Hallowellt  Ch.. 
15.  JaclLiiuini  Miss  £.  N..  goods  for  Green- 
wood. S.  C.  Maclilaai  F.  K.  V..  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  North  Brid^oat  Ch.. 
bbl.  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  and  E.  W.  G..  Koods  for 
Brewer  Normal  School.  Sacot  Mrs.  E.  L.. 
goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School.  Plillllpst 
Mrs.  F.  N.  B..  roods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C. 
Portlands  St.  Lawrence  Ch..  Missionary 
Soc..  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C;  State 
Street.  Mrs.  F.  L..  goods  for  Brewer  -Nor- 
mal School;  Williston  Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc,  for 
Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn..  10;  Williston  Ch., 
Missionary  Soc.,  bbl.  goods  for  Green- 
wood, S.  C;  Woodfords  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
bbl.  goods  for  Trinity  School;  Wood- 
fords  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C; 
Woodfords.  Ladies'  Circle,  for  Lexington, 
Ky..  26;  Woodfords  Ch..  goods  for  Green- 
wood. S.  C;  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  box  goods  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C;  Mrs.  C.  F.  B..  goods  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C;  J.  M.  G.,  25;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
L  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  H.,  goods  for  Brewer 
Normal  School;  O^fren,  Moore  &  Co.,  goods 
for  Greenwood.  8.  C.  Prlacetoat  <:h..  3. 
Rockland!  Fuller-Cobb  Co..  goods  for 
Brewer  Normal  School.  Skowkrtirnat  Mrs. 
O.  S.  W^..  goods  for  Brewer  Normal 
School;  Miss  G.  S.  W„  goods  for  Brewer 
Normal  School.  Sovtk  Brldatoat  Mrs.  J. 
G..  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  SchooL  So. 
Portland  I  Mrs.  J.  E.  C,  goods  for  Green- 
wood. S.  C;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ti,  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Watervlllet  Ch..  goods 
for  Brew^er  Normal  School;  Mrs.  C.  W.. 
foi   Allen  Normal  School.  3. 

Woasmn'a    Home    Miaaloaary     Ualoa     of 
Maine,   for  Pleasant   Hill  Academy.   10. 
NRIV   HAMPSHIRE — 1101.66. 

AaUieriitt  8.  S..  for  Lexington,  Ky..  4.50. 
Claremonts  Ch.,  6.  Coacordi  M.  E.  B., 
goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C;  L.  O.  McF., 
for  Straight  College,  11.'  Epplngi  Ch.,  10. 
Gotfvtn^mi  Miss  B.  M.,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  6. 
Greenvlllet  Ch.  &  S.  S.,  10.  Oreenlaadi 
S.  8.  Sc  Ch.  for  American  Highlanders.  4. 
Hampateadt  Ch..  22.68.  I^aacasteri  8.  8.. 
Kindergarten  Dept..  box  goods  for  Tal- 
ladega    College.      I^kaaons      Cong*!    Soc,. 


16.83;  S.  a,  2.  Llttletoai  8.  8..  Lincoln 
Memorial,  3.15.  Portamontkt  Mrs.  L.  H. 
T.,  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School;  Mrs. 
C.  F.,  for  Talladega  College.  2.  Ke«aet 
Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.,  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Porto  Rico,  5.  Troyi  Miss  M.  W.  W.. 
50c. 

VERMONT— 1311.61. 

(Donations  122.40.  Legacy  H9.21) 
Bennlngtont  First  Ch..  22.25.  Brattle- 
boros  C.  R.  C.  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
Borllngtont  S.  F.  E..  5;  G.  H.  P.,  6.  for 
Tougaloo  College.  Ckeiaeat  Ch..  7.97. 
Franklin  t  Mrs.  F.  R.  H..  for  lunches  at 
Dorchester  Academy.  2.  Hartfordt  Ch.. 
7.50.  Ladlowt  8.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  16.75. 
MorriavlIIet  Rev.  V.  M.  H.,  10.  Randolpki 
N.  W.  T..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  St. 
Johnsbaryt  South  Ch..  8.  8..  Lincoln  Mem.. 
5  63.  Swaatont  First  Ch..  20.  Tketfordt 
S.  8..   1.30.  Lincoln  Memorial. 

legacy 

Baraett   Caroline   Holmes.    189.21. 
MASSACHUSETTS — 19,595.04. 

(Donations  7.448.29,  Legacies  2.151.75) 

Ankenitt  C.  A.  H.,  for  Plesaant  Hill. 
Tenn..  5;  E.  F.  W..  for  Straight  College. 
25;  D.  B..  10;  W.  C,  5;  J.  H..  10,  for 
Straight  College;  "A  Friend."  60.  AadoTert 
P.  F.  R.,  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Atkolt 
J.  C.  R..  for  Straight  College.  8.  Attle- 
borot  W.  F.  R.,  for  Straight  College.  2. 
Anborndnlet  8.  S..  10.  Ayert  First  Ch..  for 
Straight  College,  5.  BeTerlyt  Washington 
St.  Ch..  25.  BoAtont  Old  South  Ch.. 
1.996.23:  F.  G.  A.,  for  Talladega  College, 
25;  J.  B.  J.,  for  Straight  College.  20;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  J.,  for  Talladega  College,  25.  Boyla- 
tons  M.  S.,  for  L*exington.  Ky..  4.20.  Brad- 
ford! First  Ch.  of  Christ.  20.90.  Brala- 
trees  First  Ch..  10.  Brldgewatert  Central- 
Sewing  Soc,  for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy, 
15.  Brigbtont  Mrs.  C.  B.  and  Miss  E.  T.. 
10.  Brooklleldt  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  for  Straight 
College,  2.  Brookltnei  Harvard  8.  8.,  16; 
Leyden  Ch..  322.  Cambrldges  Evening 
Branch  W.  M.  Soc.  20  for  Greenwood.  8. 
C.  Cbatknms  Ch..  11.14.  Daltoat  Miss  C. 
L«.  C.  for  Talladega  College,  50.  DaaTerai 
Mrs.  E.  B.  L...  10.  Dudleys  First  Ch.,  19.25. 
Eaatbnmptont  Ch.,  34.36.  Bnlleldt  W.  B., 
for  Straight  College.  2.  Essext  J.  W.  B.. 
10.  Falrbavens  S.  S..  5.25.  Fall  River t  A. 
F.  D..  for  Talladega  College.  2:  Miss  A- 
H.  B..  15;  Miss  C.  L.  B..  15,  for  Talladega 
College;  C  E.  B..  for  Talladega  College,  10. 
Fllchbargt  F.  F.,  for  Talladega  College,  S. 
Foxboros  Women's  Union,  box  goods  for 
Talladega  College.  Framlngkamt  Rev. 
W.  N..  for  Tougaloo  College,  60.  Gard- 
aert  First  S.  S..  for  Straight  College.  25. 
W.   W.  T..  for  Straight  College.  ^.     Hai> 
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v«rds  Evangrelical  Ch..  5.  HolToket  F.  B. 
T.,  for  Talladega  College,  25;  K.  T.  C.  3; 
W.  F.  G..  for  Straight  College.  2.  Hlms- 
d«Iei  S.  S..  Ijincoln  Memorial,  6.  HiuitiBflr- 
font  First  S.  S..  4.  Hyde  Parks  First  Ch., 
Primary  S.  S..  for  Trinity  School.  1.50. 
Lancnsters  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  1.30. 
Lawrence  I  Riverside  Ch.,  3.36.  I^eei  Oh.. 
10:  M.  L.  B..  for  Talladega  College,  25. 
Lenoxs  Ch..  37.58.  Maldeat  First  Ch..  225. 
Melrose  HiKhlnndai  G.  W.  B..  for  Talla- 
(Ukr  Collige.  1.  Methnent  S.  S.,  4.48,  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Millbaryt  E.  M.  G..  for 
Straight  Colhpe,  7.  Milltut  F.  S.  G.,  5. 
Newtont  Pallet  Ch.,  for  Straight  College,  2. 
NewloBvilles  Mrs.  J.  C.  W.  for  Talladega 
College,  5.  North  Adamas  J.  L.  M..  for 
Straight  College.  2.  IVorthamptoas  Ed- 
wards Ch..  105;  C.  H.  L.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 5;  C.  H.  L..  for  Talladega  College,  1. 
Mrs.  H.  C,  for  Free  Beds.  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital,  35;  "Northampton."  10.  Pea- 
body  t  Mrs.  E.  G.  H..  10.  PeppereUt  S.  S.. 
in  Cormmunity  Ch..  4.63  Lincoln  Memorial. 
PIttafleldt  South  S.  S..  11.64.  <lnlne7t 
Bethany  Ch..  46.04;  Bible  School.  24.66. 
Reveres    Boachmont    Ch..    18.      RosUadalei 

B.  D..  5.  Roxbnrji  S.  S.  in  Highland  Ch., 
10.  Shlrleyt  Ch.  S.  S..  10.  Shrewshnryi 
F.  H.  H.,  for  Straight  College,  50.  Sonth 
Hadley  Fallat  Ch.,  bbl.  goods  for  Marlon, 
Ala.  Sprlnnrfleldt  Miss  L  C.  F.,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  10.  TjmKuhorox  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Memorial.  2.68.  Uptoni  Miss  M.  A.,  for 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  3.85.  Wellesleri 
Miss  A.  B.  P.  M.  for  Talladega  College.  10; 
S.  F.  W,  for  Talladega  College.  1.  Weat- 
boroi  Evangelical  Ch.,  by  L.  G.  P.,  5.  "Weat 
CnmmlBKtoni  E.  E.  S..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 50c.  U>Mtlleldi  A.  L.  S..  for  Talla- 
dega College,  25.  Wenthamptoa t  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  10.  'West  Peabodyi 
West  Ch.,  10.01.  Weat  IPlttallelds  E.  L.  S., 
for  Straight  College.  1.  MTent  Sprlairlleld t 
E.  C.  S.,  45.  Whltlnavlllei  L.  B.  Soc,  for 
Talladega  Colloge.  80;  Miss  J.  D.,  box 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  'Wlneheatert 
A.  S.  H..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  "Wor- 
eeateri  Adams  Square  Ch.,  42.68*  Bethany 
Ch..  Ladies  Soc,  bbl.  goods  and  2.65  for 
Greenwood,   S.   C;   Lake   View   Ch.,    16;   B. 

C.  W..  for  Talladega  College.  20;  B.  G. 
H..  for  Talladega  College.  2;  K.  C.  H., 
for  Talladega  College.  5;  R.  B.  F.,  for 
Talladega  ColleR^e,  25.  Friends  in  Mass., 
for  Straight  College.  2.50.  "A  Friend"  in 
Mass..  by  Miss  P.  E.  E..  for  furnishings 
at  Brewer  Normal  School,  50;  "A  Friend" 
for  Greenwood.   S.   C,   10. 

Womnn'a  Home  MlNalonary  Aaaoeiatlon 
of  Hfnun.  A  R.  I..  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway.  Troas..  $2,550  ($2,000  of  which 
for  Cotton  Valley.  Ala..  250  for  Troy,  N. 
C.  and  300  for  Saluda.  N.  C.) 

Newbiiryi  South  Byfield.  Helen  Noyes 
Mission  Band,  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  5.  "W.  H. 
M.  A.  of  MaNN.  A  R,  I.,  for  salaries.  835. 
Total    $3,390.00. 

liegnclea 
Boatons  Moses  W.  Richardson.  404.45. 
Charleatowni  Mary  K.  Flint.  625.70.  Dan- 
atpbles  Marietta  M.  Parkhurst,  633.33. 
North  Brookfleldi  Jonathan  E.  Porter. 
1.402.58  (reserve  legacy  9.15.04)  467.54. 
Wellealey    Hlllat   Sarah    E.    Wheeler.    20.73. 

RHODB    ISLAXn— $181.81. 

Pawtuckeli  Mrs.  L.  B.  G..  for  Talladega 
College.  25:  U.  L.  C.  for  Talladega  Col- 
iHgr.  10.  Peace  Dniet  (^h..  61.81;  Mrs.  H. 
H.  B..  for  Talladega  College,  60.  Provl- 
dencei  Mrs.  J.  W.  1)..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege.   25. 

C^KNTRAT  n I. STRICT 

rOIVNECTICIlT— $4.0.'',9.69. 

ABNonlas  L.  P.  A.,  for  Talladega  College. 
2r>.      Rolton;   S.    S..    1.    nraiiforrt:    First    Ch.. 


Comfortable  Society  fen*  Tougaloo  Col- 
loge Hospital.  10.  Briatoli  Ch.,  100.  Oa- 
terbrooki  Ch.,  1-7.64;  Primary  Dept.  of  S. 
S..  1.82  for  Lincoln  Memorial.  Colcheatert 
First  S.  S.  12.  Dayvfllei  Second  Ch.  of 
KiLlingly.  13.  Baat  Hamptont  C.  G.  B.. 
for  Talladega  College,  25.  Franklin i  W. 
M.  Sot3.,  for  Allen  Normal  School,  8.  Glaa- 
tonbiiryi  S.  H.  \V.,  for  Tougaloo  College, 
30.  (jioKheni  S.  S.,  5.40.  Granbyi  First 
Ch.,  4.  Gnllfordt  First  S.  S.,  7.  Hartfordt 
Asylum  Hill  Ch..  15;  A.  A.  W.,  50;  G.  F. 
H.,  5;  E.  C.  R.,  5;  I.  J.  S.,  1;  J.  H.  R.,  10; 
Mrs.  J.  U  W..  50;  W.  W.  J..  10;  Mrs.  J. 
W.  C.  10.  for  Talladega  College:  Wind- 
sor Ave.,  M.  S..  for  Lexingon.  Ky.,  10. 
KenKingtont  S.  S..  for  Tougaloo  College. 
35.  Merident  W.  H.  C,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, 5:  W.  H.  C,  for  Talladega  College.  5. 
Middletowni  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  10.51;  A. 
R.  C,  for  Talladega  College,  100.  Milfordt 
Plymouth  Ch.,  i0.40.  Mooduas  E.  C.  C 
for  Talladega  College.  10.  Naugntueks 
Ch..  150;  H.  B.  T..  for  Talladega  College. 
1,000;  H.  W.,  for  Talladega  College.  100. 
New  Britninx  South  Ch..  131.22 ;  South  Ch. 
S.  S.,  30;  E.  C.  R..  for  Talladega  College. 
20;  E.  R.  E.,  for  Talladega  College,  5;  P. 
G.  P..  for  Tougaloo  College,  50;  Mrs.  F. 
H.  T.,  for  Talladoga  College,  25;  Mrs.  J. 
B.  T.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  50.  New  Ha- 
veni  Center  Ch.,  Woman's  Soc.  5;  United 
Ch..  50:  C.  E.  P.  S.,  for  Talladega  College, 
10;  C.  M.  K..  for  Talladega  College,  5;  E. 
B.  R.,  for  Talladega  College,  10;  E.  B. 
S.,  for  Straight  College.  3;  E.  S.  D.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  5:  G.  F.  B.,  for  Talladegra 
College,  10;  Mrs.  F.  F.  M.,  for  Talladega 
College.  5;  "A  Friend,"  for  Free  Beds  In 
Rvder  Memorial  Hospital,  2.  North  Gntl- 
fortli  Ch..  10.  North  Havent  Ch.,  58,35. 
\orwichi  Park  8.  S.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.. 
15;  Mis.s  D.  E.  L..  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn., 
25;  E.  M.  N.,  for  Talladega  College,  200; 
F.  D.  C.  for  Talladega  College,  10;  L.  O. 
S..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  Oakvfllet 
Ladies'  Soc.  for  Tougaloo  College,  5.  Old 
I^ymet  L.  B.  Soc.  bbl,  goods  for  King's 
Mountain,  N.  C.  Plantnvlllet  Ch.,  49.60; 
S.  S.,  for  Lexington,  Ky..  13.48.  Rlvertoni 
Mrs.  W.  B.  W..  for  Straight  College,  3.50. 
«nllNl>uryt  Ch.  of  Christ.  41.82.  So.  Han- 
cheNteri  Mrs.  H.  C.  C,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10.  !4tratfordt  B.  J.  C.  for  Lexing- 
ton.  Ky..  35.  TalcottvUlet  J.  G.  T,,  for 
Tallaileua  College.  100;  "Friend,"  500. 
TerrjvllItM  Mrs.  K.  A.  G..  for  Talladega 
Colloge,  5;  S.  L.  A.,  for  Talladega  College, 
5.  Thomnntont  H.  E.  S..  for  Tougaloo 
College,  25:  King's  Daughters,  for  Tou- 
galoo f^llIege.  10.  Torrlngtoni  First  Ch.. 
n.fil  ;  First  S.  S,.  for  Gregory  Insitute,  10. 
rnionvlllet  S.  S..  3.10.  \%'aterbnryi  A.  A. 
P..  for  Tougaloo  College,  20;  F.  S.  C,  for 
Tallaflega  College.  10;  H.  P.  C,  100;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  W..  for  Tougaloo  College.  25;  I.  H. 
('..  for  Talladega  College,  25.  IVatertownt 
Ladies'  Soc.  for  Tougaloo  College,  10. 
AVntervlllpi  Mrs.  W..  bbl.  goods  for  Green- 
woofl.  S.  C,  J.  A.  L..  package  goods  for 
Grprnw(»od,  S.  C  \%' I  Hi  mantlet  A.  J.  B.. 
5;  G.  S.  E..  5:  J.  M.  S..  10  for  Talladega 
roll.'ge.  Wilton t  Ch.  for  Gregory  Insti- 
tute. 10.  Windhnmi  First  S.  S.,  10.  "WIb- 
wtod!  K.  n.  H..  for  Talladega  College.  5. 
\V<>od!«toclc:  M.  S.,  for  Lextngtorn,  Ky.. 
1.24  'Friend  in  Conn.."  for  TalladefiTa 
(^oHcge.  100;  "Connecticut."  BO. 

'WonMin'a  Conir*!   Home  Mlaa>7  Ualos   of 
Conn.,  Mrs.  G.  Dahl,  Treas..  251. 
NiJW   YORK — $1,738.86, 

Albion s  Gaines  Ch..  Missionary  Union, 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala..  Aqneboffii«i 
S.  S.,  6;  Missionary  Soc,  three  bbls.  and 
box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Br«oklymi 
Clinton  Ave.  Ch.,  45.61;  Clinton  Ave.  Ch.. 
Woman's  League,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion, 
Ala.:  I'uritan  <  n..  oox  goocis  lor  Marlon. 
Ala.:  Mrs.  C.  (In  Tompkins  Avenue  Cn.l. 
f«>r  fr.e  beds  at  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital, 
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10;  E.  M.  B.,  for  Talladega  College.  5; 
S.  £3.  B.,  5;  Mrs.  L.  H.  E..  1;  L.  S.  Q.,  1; 
Misa  J.  H.,  2;  Mrs.  M.  T.  H.,  2;  W.  S.  J.. 
5;  M.  S.  L..  2;  Miss  M,  L.  R.,  5  for  Talla- 
deg^a  College;  A.  H.  S.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 50;  Mrs.  R.  M.  N..  box  goods  for  Ma- 
rion. Ala.  Cnmdeni  W.  M.  Soc,  bbl.  goods 
for  Marion,  Ala.  Candori  I^adies*  Missionary 
Guild,  box  goods  for  Kings  Mounain,  N.  C. 
CornlBK:  S,  G.  C,  for  Marlon,  Ala.,  10. 
Cortland:  A.  M.  W.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 2.  KIdredt  Oh..  7.68.  Franklin  t  Ch.. 
17.34.  Galneai  Ch..  15.  GloveriivlUet  L.  M. 
Soc.,  for  Greenwood,  S.  C,  10.  JameM- 
portt  Ch.,  8.40.  JameMtowni  Mrs.  E.  C.  H., 
for  Talladega  College.  200;  Mrs.  E.  C.  H.. 
200.  Llfllet  Ch.,  3.40.  Moraviai  Mission- 
ary Union,  bbl.  goods  for  Kings  Moun- 
tain. N.  C;  Mrs.  W.  C.  T..  for  Rio  Grande 
Indusrial  School.  10.50.  .New  Yorki  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.,  of  Broadway  Tabernacle  Ch.  for 
Pleasant  Hill  Academy.  15;  Dr.  A.  F.  H.. 
25;  C.  M.  DeF..  7;  C.  H.  D..  100,  for  Talla- 
dega College:  Miss  D.  E.  E.,  for  Moor- 
head.  Miss.,  35;  Miss  D.  E.  E.,  goods  and 
35  for  Brewer  Normal  Schools;  Mrs.  F. 
W.  W.,  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School; 
Mrs.  F.  B.  S..  for  Mary  Elizabeth 
Blaclrman  Bed,  Ryder  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. 15;  E.  J.  M.,  for  Straight  College,  1-; 
G.  W.  M.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  50;  G.  R. 
B..  25;  J.  C.  1;  L.  C.  W..  100;  W.  J.  W.. 
25,  for  Talladega  College;  *'Friend,"  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  28.  Oxford:  J.  C.  E.,  for 
Talladega  College.  10.  Patchogruet  S.  S., 
7.46.  Lincoln  Memorial.  Phlladelphlnr 
Ch.,  12.  Poaichkrepfiirt  C.  K.,  for  Tulla- 
dega  College.  50.  Pronpecti  Ch.,  6.  River- 
heads  Sound  Ave.  Ch.,  two  bbls.  goods  for 
Marion,  Ala.  Rodman i  W.  M.  Soc.  bbl. 
goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Sidneys  W.  M. 
Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Sonyea: 
M.  H-.  for  Talladega  College,  4.  SyraeuHe: 
Danforth,  M.  S..  for  Lexington.  Kv..  2.30. 
1%'altont  Mrs  M.  IL  W.,  for  Elbowoods. 
No.  T>ak..  1.  WlllMhoroi  Ch..  5  67.  Wood- 
kaTent  Fir.st  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  for  Marlon, 
Ala..   50c. 

19Vom«n*a    Home    MlaaloBary    Union      of 
ntmt^  of  Ifew  York.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirkwood. 
Treas..   654. 
NE1¥    JERSEY — S6.646.00. 

Cranfordi  M.-  L.  A..  for  Cappahoslc. 
Va..  1.  Eaat  Oraairet  M.  J.  C.  for  Talla- 
dega College.  10;  K^g  Harbor  Cltjt  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E..  for  Humacao.  P.  R.  Hospital,  6. 
Plalmllelds  Mrs.  D.  P.  U.,  for  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Hospital.  5.  Jersej  Cltyt  First  Ch. 
Younfe"  Woman's  Club,  for  Girl's  Room  at 
Crow  Agnecy.  10;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  H..  for 
Straight  College.  5.  Upper  Moatclalri 
Christian  Union  Ch.,  by  Cf.  W.  Anderson, 
6.500;  Mrs.  J.  M  P..  100,  for  Talladega 
Collegre.  Vlnelandt  Miss  M.  E.  E.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  10. 
PBN?\  SYLVANIA— 172.75. 

Edwardairtiiet  Bethesda  Ch..  20.  Har- 
rtMbursi  Mrs.  M.  A.  E..  for  Allen  Normal 
School.  5.  Pklladelplilas  Pilgrim  Ch., 
6.75;  Miss  E.  C.  for  Cappahosic,  Va..  6. 
S«raBt<mi  First  Welsh  Ch..  10.  IVeat- 
eheatert  A.  W.  C,  for  Talladega  College, 
25;  W.  M.  G.,  1. 
DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA — $60.00. 

W^aaklnirtoni  First  Baptist  Ch.,  for  Cap- 
pahoslc. Va..  25;  C.  O.  A..  6:  B.  B.,  5  for 
Stralg-ht  College:  J.  A.  M..  for  Joseph  K. 
Brick  School,  10;  I.  A.  T.,  for  Straight 
Colleere,  16. 
MAR  YL  A IVD— 1 2. 50. 

Baltlmoret  Associate  S.  S.  of  Baltimore. 
2.50,  Lincoln  Memorial. 
OHIO — 14.004.02. 

(Donations  337.35.  Legacies  3.666.67) 

Akroai  West  Ch.,  S.  S.  Class  for  Pleas- 
ant Hill  Academy.  10;  A.  H.  N.,  60;  F.  A. 
8..  26;  F.  F..  25;  J.  P.  H.,  1,  for  Talladega 
College.  Aahlaadi  Mrs.  Briggs'  S.  S. 
Class,  for  Marlon.  Ala.,  10.  Casfallai  W. 
M.   Soc,    bbl.   goods   for   Kings   Mountain, 


N.  C.  Cleveland t  Euclid  Avenue  Ch.,  bbl. 
goods  for  Marion.  Ala.;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  for 
Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  25;  Plymouth  Ch., 
W.  M.  Sor  goods  for  Stone  Hall.  Talle- 
dega  ColleKe;  St.  John's  Ch.,  I.  B.  Club,  for 
Marion.  Ala..  3;  Mitylene  Class,  5,  for 
Marlon.  Ala.  Oberllns  Kev.  G.  W.  A.,  for 
Talladega  (\>Ilege,  27.  Plalnllelds  W.  M. 
Union,  box  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss. 
Richmond:  Ch.  and  S.  S.,  4.50.  Sandoakyt 
First  Ch..  21.85.  Toledoi  First  S.  S..  1-00 
for  salary  Gloucester  School,  Cappahosic, 
Va.;  Washington  Street  Ch.,  Marion  Law- 
rence S.  S..  for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  25. 
Trinvvay:  Mrs.  L.  R.  M.  5. 
Lesaclea 

Klnamant  Addie  McGranahan,  333.38. 
North  Beaton t  Simon  Hartzell,  3,333.84. 
WiDIANA— $19.00. 

Fort   Wayne  I   J.    S.   H..      for      Talladega 
College.  5;  Mrs.  V.  L.,  for  S.  A.,  at  Saluda 
Seminary,   14. 
MICHIGAN — $173.49. 

Ann  Arbors  Mrs.  W..  bbl.  goods  for 
Trinity  School.  Beaaonlat  Ch.,  for  Flor- 
ence, Ala,  5.  Coverts  A.  B.  C,  for  Allen 
Normal  School,  2.  Detroit i  First  Ch..  two 
bbls.  goods  for  Trinity  School;  Mount 
Hope  S.  S..  3.  Lanalni^i  Mayflower  S.  S., 
for  S.  A.,  Talladega  College.  8.  Lowells 
First  Ch..  "Cheerful  Doers."  for  Athens. 
Ala..  8.  Prattvlllei  S.  S.,  2.  St.  Clalrs  F. 
W.  M..  for  Talladega  College,  35;  Miss  M. 
M..  for  Talladega  College,  50.  Sooth 
Havens  W.  M.  Soc.  for  Trinity  School. 
2.45.  Vpallantls  Ch.,  for  S.  A.,  at  Saluda 
Seminary.    15. 

Michigan    Conir*!    Conference,   Mr.    L.    P.* 
Haight,   Treas..   43.04. 

WGSTERN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $913.78. 

Algonqoins  Ch .  11.  Areas  Ch.,  4.25. 
ReardMtowni  Fifst  Ch..  11.  Byrons  Ch..  6. 
Carpentrravliles  C.  E.  Society  (for  Pied- 
mont). 5.  Chlongos  Bethany  Union  Ch., 
\l^:  Crawford  S.  S.  Lincoln  Memorial. 
8.01;  Community  S.  S..  9,  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial: Lincoln  Memorial  Ch.,  10;  Maple- 
wood  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  4;  First 
Presb.  Ch..  Miss  Dickinson's  S.  S.  Class, 
for  Lincoln  Academy,  5*  Trinity  S.  S..  3, 
Llnooln  Memorial;  A.  J.  M..  (of  University 
Ch.).  100;  "B.  S.  F.."  5;  F.  H.  T..  for  Elbo- 
woods.  No.  Dak..  100;  H.  J..  R..  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  5;  "A  Friend."  1.  Dnndees 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  10.  Dwlghts  L. 
M.  Soc,  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead.  Miss. 
Rvanatons  First  Ch..  200.  Godfreys  Ch., 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Harveys  S. 
S,  5.14.  Htffhlandi  Ch..  3.15.  Kewaneei 
Bible  Study  School  (for  Santee  Normal 
School).  21.  Marmhalls  S.  S.,  2.10.  MoUnes 
K.  D.  B..  for  Talladega  College,  100;  P.  S. 
M.  G.,  for  Talladega  College.  2.50.  Ran- 
tooli  Ch..  7.88.  Iluacoe:  L.  M.  Soc.  for 
Marion.  Ala.,  2.25.  W^aynes  Public  School, 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  W^eatem 
SpringMs  First  Ch.,  21.25.  W^heatons  Col- 
lege Ch.  of  Christ,  55.85.  "White  Flocks 
S.   S.,   2.40. 

Woman*M    Home    Minalonary      Union      of 
lUinoia,    Mrs.    A.    A.    Wilson,    Treas..    78. 
IOWA — $328.65. 

Anitas  B.  D.  F..  for  Talladega  College, 
30.  Cedar  Falias  V.  A.  B..  for  Talladega 
College,  10.  Davenports  E.  B.  H..  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  10.  Dea  Moineas  A.  C. 
for  Talladega  College.  1 ;  J.  C.  C,  5;  J.  M. 
G.,  10.  for  Talladega  College.  Grlmnells 
Mi.ss  M.  C,  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
Harltns  F.  M.  B..  for  Talladega  College.  . 
10.  Marnhalitownt  H.  G.  B..  for  Talladega 
College.  25.  Shenandoah s  T.  H.  R.,  for 
Talladega  College.   10. 

Throm^h    the      Congrei^atlonal     Confer- 
ence of  Iowa,   S.   J.   Pooley.  Treas..     from 
Churches   and    S.    S.,    158.25.      From   W.   H. 
M.   TT.   of   Iowa,   50.40. 
lVfSCO.\SI.\ — $115.89. 

Comberlands  Dr.  I.  O.  B..  10.  Bmerald 
Ciroves    Ch..    16.      Harliands      S.      S.,      1.50. 
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PlatteTlUes  Ch.  &  S.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial. 
41.     SpriBflT  Valleys  Ch.  S.  S.,  2.24. 

'WtscoiuitB  Woman's  Home  Mlum*j  Union 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Way,  Treaa.,   45.1-5. 
MINNESOTA — $163.57. 

Bnndettei  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.20. 
Mtnnenpoilst  Mrs.  E.  A.  M..  for  Marion. 
Ala..  6;  C.  H.  W.,  for  Talladega  College, 
10.  St.  Pnnli  Mrs.  R.  B.  M.  L..  for  Marion. 
Ala.,  box  groods;  F.  W.  S..  for  Talladeffa 
College.  25. 

Bfinnesotn  Conir^i  Conferenee*  Mr.  J.  M. 
McBrlde,  Treas.,   121.37. 
MI8SOURI--I48.73. 

Jopllnt  S.  S..  in  First  Ch..  Lincoln  Mem- 
ial.    2.40.      KauMui    Cltyt    Invincible    Con- 
cert Company,  for  Florence,  Ala.,  46.83. 
KANSAS — $67.78. 

Humboldt  I  A  Friend.  5.  Ijnwrencet  .J. 
D.  F..  for  Talladepra  College,  5;  A.  D.  W., 
for  Talladega  College.  10.  Ottnwnt  Ch.. 
24.  Severyt  S.  S..  Lincaln  Memorial.  3.60. 
IVleliltnt  Cong'l  Ladies,  for  Wilcox  Acad- 
emy.  20.18. 
NBBRASKA — $378.50. 

Bladen t  Ch..  6.25.  Fremont t  Ch..  25. 
Gmftoni  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.  Hal- 
lam  t  German  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  15. 
Haatlnvsi  First  German  Ch..  for  Elbo- 
woods.  No.  Dak..  20.  Hayes  Centers  Ch.. 
2.  Llnwoodt  Ch..  5.25.  Monroes  Ch..  25c. 
Omahas  H.  C.  H.,  for  Talladega  College, 
6;  J.  A.  L..  for  Talladega  College.  5. 
Speneers  Ch.,  2.     Steele  CItys  Ch.,  6. 

"Woman's    Home     Missionary    Union     of 
Nebraska,    by    Mrs.    C.    J.      Hall.      Treas., 
278.73. 
NORTH   DAKOTA — $91.65. 

Beaebs  Missionary  Soc.  for  Elbo woods. 
No.  Dak..  3.  Bismarck s  G.  F.  W..  for 
Elbowoods.  N.  Dak..  10;  E.  T..  for  Pleas- 
an  Hill  Academy.  3.  Candos  Mission 
Band,  for  Elbowoods.  Na.  Dakota,  5. 
Fargos  First  Ch..  10.  Mel^llles  Jr.  S.  S. 
Class,  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak..  11.36. 
New  Rockfords  Ch..  for  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak.,   12.30. 

Cong'l  Conferenee  of  !N.  D^  by  Miss  B. 
C.   Stickney,   87.00. 
SOUTH   DAKOTA — $9.35. 

MeLangbllns  Union  Ch.,  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial. 9.35. 

COLORADO — $111.31. 

Baena  Vistas  Ch..  3.50.  Colorado  Springs s 

First   Ch.,    37.45.     Batons   First   Ch.,    16.75. 
Greeleys  First  Ch..  38.50.  Lyonss  Ch.,  2.76. 

Montroses    First    Ch.,    1K65.      Paonlas    Ch., 

70c. 

MONTANA — $29.00. 

Livingstons   Ch.,    14;    Ch.,      '"Live      Wire 

Club,"    for   Black    Lodge.    5.      Great   Falls s 

Mrs.  L.   H.  H.,   10. 

NEW   ME3XICO — $10.00. 

Demlngs    Good    Cheer    Club,      for      Rla 

Grande  Industrial   School,   10. 
PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA    (Nortbem)— $17.00. 

Redwood  CItys  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  for  Lex- 
ington.   Ky.,    7.      Saratogas   Mrs.    S.    D.    B., 

for  Talladega  College,  10. 

CALIFORNIA     (Southern) — $60.00. 

Btlwaadnt    Ch..     24.    Madres      Ch..       for 

Tougaloo  College,   1.     Los  Angeless  E.    B. 

H..   for  Talladega  College.   5;   G.   H.   J.,    5. 

Los  Banoss  Miss  L.  O.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege,  25. 

WASHINGTON — $  1 90.64. 

Anacortess    Pilgrim    Ch.,    1.31.      Cbeneys 

First    Ch.,    2.80.    Deer      Parks      Ch.,      7.40. 

Bveretts  First  Ch..  9.25.     Femdales  Ch.,   6. 

Glenoras  Ch.,  1.  Harpers  S.  S.,  60c.  Kalanuis 

Chr,   2.     Kmpps     Ch.,   2.     Newman     Lakes 

Ch.,    1.    Odessas    First    English      Ch.,      16. 

Orebards  Prairie  Ch..  4.50.     Paseos  Ch.,.  4. 

Pesbastlns  Ch..  1.     PInebarsts  Ch..  1.  Port 

Angeless  Ch..  7.  RJebmond  Beaebs  Ch..  9?c. 

RItsTlIles  Zion  Ch..    19.20.     Rosalias   S.   S.. 

1.      Seattles    Columbia    Ch..    11'.02.      First 

German  Ch.,   2.60;  Pilgrim  Ch.,   4.17;  Uni- 


versity Ch.,  78.     Syivans  Ch.,  1.32.  Tacoautl 
Pilgrim  Ch..  2.     Tolts  Ch.,  3.50.     Tonasketa 
Ch.,   14c. 
IDAHO---S52.52. 

Boises  First  Ch..  22.52;  Wright  Ch.,  1. 
Cballlss  Ch..  10.  Ferdinands  Ch.,  1.  Lew- 
Istons  Orchards  Ch.,  2.  •  Plonuners  .Ch.. 
2.  Post  Falls  s  Miss  B.  L..  S.  S.  papers 
for    Li  neon    Acadeony.    W^elsers    Ch.,    14. 

THE   SOUTH.  Ae. 
VIRGINIA — $41.00. 

Cappabosles  Gloucester  A.  &  T.  School, 
Lincoln  Memorial.  30.  Hamptons  Langley 
Field,  E.  P.  W..  6.  Manassass  E.  L.  C..  6. 
NORTH  CAROLINA — $258.30. 

Asbboros  Ch.,  3.30;  H.  D.  S..  for  Talla- 
dega College.  5;  Greensboro  Ch..  3.  Kings 
Mountains  First  Ch.  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial. 15.  Salem s  Ch..  3.  Troys  Ch..  26; 
and  Peabody  Academy,  199.  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial. Wilmington  s  R.  A.  F.  R..  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  5. 
GEORGIA— $178.52. 

Atbenss  Lincoln  Day  Offering  from  the 
teachers  and  students  of  Knox  Institute 
and  industrial  school.  54.52.  Demorests 
Ch.,  14.70.  Maoons  Colored  Citisens  of 
Macon,  on  Ballard  School  Coal  Bill,  100. 
Mcintosh  s  Dorchester  Academy,  Lincoln 
Memoiial,  9.30. 
TKNNBSSBB — $27.00. 

Grand  Views  Normal  Institute,  three 
boxes  goods  tor  Brewer  Normal  School. 
Pleasant  Hills  Mrs.  A.  H.  S.,  for  Pleasant 
Hill  Academy,  2;  S.  V.  S.,  for  Pleasant 
Htll  Academy,  Tenn..  25. 
-ALABAMA — $237.00. 

Birmingham  s  F.  M.  C,  5:  J.  H.  B..  5; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  D..  5;  C.  W.  H.,  5;  R.  S.  M..  26; 
W.  H.  S..  100;  W.  M.  Union.  15.  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  Florences  Burrell  Normal 
School,  Lincoln  Memorial  Offering.  60; 
Burrell  Dramatic  Club.  11.  Talladegas 
S.  J.,  for  Talladega  College.  1%  Tiiake- 
ipees  M.  E.  R..  for  Talladega  College.  6. 
MISSISSIPPI — $55.00. 

Indlanolas   T.    S.    C.    for   Tougaloo  Col- 
lege.   10.     Tongaloos    "Friends.**    for  Tou- 
galoo College.  45. 
LOUISIANA — $351.^4. 

Bratbs  Beard  S.  S..  1.  Gaeydans  Hub- 
bai.i  S  S..  2.  MatcbltoAess  G.  L..  •;:  J. 
W.  T.,  5.  for  Straight  College.  Montroses 
R.  G.  M..  for  Straight  College.  115. 
Nntcbess  C.  J..  25;  M.  J..  30.  for  Straight 
Callege.  Opelonsass  Hollier  Mission  S.  S.. 
35c.  New  Orleanss  "Friends."  for  Straight 
College,  139.49.  Roselands  S.  S.,  3.70. 
Shreveports  E.  B.  L.,  5;  H.  H.  P.,  20  for 
Straight  C6llege. 
TEXAS — $8.41. 

Beaumont  s  C.  F.  L.  N.  G..  for  Talladega 
College*  5.     Corpos  Cbrlstis  First  Ch.  and 
S.   S..   Lincoln   Memorial.   3.41. 
FLORIDA — $35.00. 

Ocalas  Orala  Iron  Works,  for  Fessenden 
Academy,  10;  W.  W.  C.  6;  Dr.  J.  J.  G.,  6. 
for  Fessenden  Academy.  Tallabassees  N. 
B.  Y.,  tor  Talladega  College.   10. 

"Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Florida^  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Enlow,  Treas..  6. 
HAWAII — $49.75. 

Mauls  Paia  Ch..  49.75. 

FOREIGN 
Nova  Scotia  s  Halltun,  Miss  A.  McK..  for 
Straight  College.  2. 
Summary  of  Receipts   for   February*   1090 

Donations $25,200.69 

Legacies 6,007.63 

$31,208.32 
Summary  of  Receipts  Five  Moatba»  From 
Oct.  1,  1910^  to  Feb.  28.  1920 

Donations $145,967.66 

Legacies 38,786.79 

$184,703.45 
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THE  PULPIT,  THE  MORAL  HOPE  AND  THE 
SPIRITUAL  LIGHT  OF  MANKIND 

R.  Lyman  Abbott  in  a  recent  review  of  Marse  Il'enry's  (Henry 
Watterson)  Autobiography,  remarks  that  his  '*  advice  to  the 
pulpit  of  today,  simpJe  as  it  is,  is  worth  quoting;'* 

The  Pulpit  remains  therefore  still  the  moral  hope  of  the 
universe  and  the  spiritual  light  of  mankind.  It  must  be  non- 
partisan. It  must  be  non-professional.  It  must  be  manly 
and  independent.  But  it  must  also  be  worldly-wise,  not  arti- 
ficial— sympathetic,  broad-minded,  and  many-sided,  equally 
ready  to  smite  wrong  in  high  places  and  to  kneel  by  the 
bedside  of  the  lowly  and  the  poor. 

The  language  used  by  Mr.  Watterson  indicates  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  pulpit  has  alwa^'s  been  **the  moral  hope  of  the  universe  and  the 
spiritual  light  of  mankind. ' '  The  true  pulpit,  that  is,  the  pulpit  that  has 
been  loyal  to  morality  and  the  truth,  has  inevitably  built  up  character 
and  promoted  right  thinking  and  judgment  in,  the  world. 

If  the  pulpit  awakens  hope  and  spreads  spiritual  light  among  men, 
its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated.  Hope  is  essential  to  the  contin- 
ued life  of  the  world.  It  leads  to  energy,  expansion  and  happiness. 
Without  hope,  initiative  is  impossible  and  vision  is  obscured.  Hope, 
however,  needs  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  spiritual  light.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  true  minister  is  preeminently  spiritual.  He  is  God's  mes- 
senger.   He  is  an  ambassador  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  man  in  the  pulpit  must  be  a  man  of  God.  The  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  must  be  in  him.  Only  thus  can  he  preach  the  things  of  Christ. 
We  can  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  days  of  Isaiah, 
**the  spirit  of  Lord  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings— to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted — to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives — ^to 
comfort  all  that  mourn.''  When  the  pulpit  comes  to  men  with  such  a 
message,  it  must  bring  hope,  awaken  the  soul,  disseminate  spiritual 
light.  The  message  of  the  Grospel  is  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  cure  for  the 
world's  unrest,  injustice,  hatred  and  conflict.  Hence  the  pulpit  which 
proclaims  this  message  is  the  moral  hope  and  the  spiritual  light  of  man- 
kind. 

A  message  has  added  power  when  the  messenger  is  a  man  of  right- 
eousness and  common  sense.  There  is,  therefore,  great  force  in  Mr.  Wat- 
terson's  further  list  of  qualifications :  **The  pulpit  must  not  be  partisan, 
professional  nor  artificial.  It  must  be  manly,  independent,  sympathetic, 
broad-minded,  many-sided,  equally  ready  to  smite  wrong  in  high  places 
and  to  kneel  by  the  bedside  of  the  lowly  and  the  poor. ' ' 

Such  a  pulpit  is  the  best  friend  of  mankind.  It  keeps  unfurled  the 
banner  of  hope  and  ever  holds  aloft  the  torch  of  spiritual  light.  It 
teaches  men  how  to  live  and  makes  them  unafraid  to  die. 

—W,  A,  R. 
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AN  EASTER  RECEPTION  SERVICE 

(NOTE. — The  following  is  taken  from  the  Easter  issue  Calendar  of  the  Park 
Congregational  Church.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Merriam,  the  min- 
ister, planned  out  his  work  with  great  care  and  the  results  speak  for  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  he  received  from  his  church.  The  list  of  new  members  received 
on  Easter  Sunday  number,  on  confession  of  faith.  41;  by  letter,  23;  total,  64.  This 
is  the  kind  of  church  building  that  counts.  — ^F.  L.  F.) 


THE  Easter  Class  of  new  church 
members  is  a  cause  of  rejoic- 
ing and  pride  for  us  all.  It 
has  this  year  a  special  significance  in 
that  the  membership  of  the  church  has 
shared  in  the  work  in  a  new  way.  The 
list  of  people  to  be  seen  was  utterly 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  official 
church  force.  A  meeting  wlas  held  of 
those  willing  to  assist  in  the  Easter 
calling.  Several  responded  and  some 
took  the  task  seriously  and  did  splen- 
did work.  Several  names  on  the  East- 
er list  are  the  direct  result  of  the  con- 
secrated laity  of  the  church.  The 
number  working  was  very  small  but 
it  was  sufficient  to  show  the  possibili- 
ties of  that  method  of  service.  The 
influence  of  personality  is  the  indi- 
vidual's most  precious  gift.  Make  it 
count  for  the  church  as  thoroughly  as 
for  business,  politics,  lodge,  home  or 
any  other  interest.  You  may  not  be 
fitted  to  discuss  the  details  of  theol- 
ogy or  church  government  but  any 
loyal  soul  is  capable  of  testifying  to 
friends  of  the  value  of  church  attend- 
ance and  worship  and  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation. Quite  frequently  that  meth- 
od of  approach  by  the  laity  can  reach 
people  the  minister  cannot  influence. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  church  growth  and  usefulness. 
The  Reconstruction  Class 
The  Church  Committee,  the  min- 
ister, and  his  assistant,  presented  the 
Easter  Class  of  new  members  to 
Park  Church.  A  year  ago  the 
church  and  other  organizations 
named  their  incoming  members  the 
Victory  Class.     This  year  the  most 


appropriate  name  seemed  to  be  the 
Reconstruction  Class.  Reconstruction 
was  in  part  the  pr(yblem  of  rebuilding 
ruined  cities  and  villages,  the  dis- 
mantling of  war-time  governments 
and  organizations,  and  the  general  re- 
adjustment of  business  and  life  to 
peace  conditions.  This  part  of  the 
task  has  been  found  sufficiently  dif- 
ficult and  complicated,  but  after  all 
it  has  been  far  more  simple  than  the 
still  larger  task  of  conserving  for 
state  and  school,  home  and  church, 
the  great  sweeping  tides  of  unselfish- 
ness and  courage,  service  and  faith, 
which  were  born  anew  amid  the  trials 
of  war.  Mankind  in  general,  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  made  new 
resolutions  in  wholesale  quantities 
for  better  and  nobler  living,  and  then 
turned  to  the  reconstruction  of  things, 
seemingly  thinking  that  the  recon- 
struction of  ideals  would  take  care  of 
itself  if  left  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence. It  has  been  a  year  of  stress 
and  trial  for  the  church  and  all  the 
forms  of  idealism,  and  has  called  for 
the  exercise  of  great  faith  and  pa- 
tience to  await  the  time  when  the 
world  will  regain  more  of  its  sense 
of  relative  proportions.  This  clafes 
of  new  members  is  given  a  hearty 
welcome  in  the  name  of  our  common 
Master,  into  the  fellowship  of  Park 
church.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
they  will  bring  the  powers  of  great 
usefulness  with  them,  and  it  is  our 
prayer  that  the  church,  through  the 
help  of  the  Almighty,  may  be  able 
to  be  of  great  spiritual  service  to 
them.  Charles  Wolcott  Merriam. 
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THE  MENACE  OF  PREPARATION 


WHEN  these  words  fall  under 
your  eye,  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  will  have 
had  a  chance  to  test  its  grip  upon  the 
heart  of  the  American  public. 

By  no  means  will  it  have  complet- 
ed its  task  by  the  securing  of  a 
large  fund,  reckoned  in  millions; 
but  it  will  have  demonstrated  by 
the  promptness  and  generosity  with 
which  Americans  come  to  its  finan- 
cial aid,  the  extent  of  its  influence 
and  potentiality. 

The  Congi-egational  World  Move- 
ment is  the  medium  through  which 
the  adherents  to  the  faith  of  the  Pil- 
grims are  displaying  their  interest  in 
this  unprecedented  undertaking. 

It  is  possible  that  your  own  con- 
gregation has  not  yet  expressed  it- 
self on  this  subject.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm. It  may  only  mean  that  local 
conditions  have  made  it  impossible 
or  inconvenient  for  the  canvass  to 
be  held  among  your  people  which  is 
to  determine  the  future  eflfectiveness 
of  the  Movement. 

Whoever  contributes  to  this  cause 
should  understand  that  absolute 
conformity  to  the  details  of  the 
plan,  as  inaugurated  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement,  will  go  far  toward  en- 
suring its  success. 

If  we  are  to  move  forward  "like  a 
mi^ity  army,' '  it  will  be  of  distinct 
advantage  to  the  campaign  if  every 
division,  regiment,  company,  and 
squad  obey  orders,  cheerfully, 
promptly,  and  without    pausing    to 


debate  the  wisdom  of  the  command. 

Somebody  wrote  an  essay,  a  few 
years  ago,  entitled  "The  Menace  of 
Preparation,''  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  many  very  good  and 
well-meaning  people  fail  of  achiev- 
ing anything  worth  while  because 
they  are  forever  waiting  for  the 
"proper  moment"  to  come  along, 
when  all  of  the  "conditions''  will  be 
perfect. 

King  Solomon  hinted  at  this  state 
of  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  man 
who  feared  to  go  abroad  because 
there  was  "a  lion  in  the  way."  Sol- 
omon would  have  had  the  man  pro- 
ceed to  his  errand,  whatever  it 'was, 
without  waiting  too  long  for  the  lion 
to  move  on.  He  might  find,  upon 
investigation,  that  the  rumor  about 
the  lion  was  without  foundation.  Or, 
assuming  a  lion,  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  deal  with  it  than  tarry,  fear- 
bound. 

Of  coui^se,  there  is  the  local  cam- 
paign for  necessary  repairs  on  the 
church  building.  The  parsonage  re- 
quires a  new  roof  and  a  better  fur- 
nace. Our  preacher  nearly  froze  to 
death,  last  winter.  Plans  are  all 
made  for  the  erection  of  the  long- 
deferred  parish  house.  Many  of  our 
people  think  we  had  better  do  these 
things  first,  before  we  attempt  the 
canvass  for  the  Congregational 
World  Movement's  fund.  Possibly 
by  next  fall  we  will  be  in  better 
shape. 

Now,  if  a  considerable  number  of 
churches  feel  this  way,  and  permit 
the  delay  of  the  canvass — however 
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justifiable  their  excuses  and  how- 
ever reasonable  their  explanations — 
our  missionaries,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  waiting  eagerly  for  tidings 
that  the  full  strength  of  the  church 
.  is  back  of  them  in  their  sacrificial 
labors,  are  sure  to  be  disheartened. 
He  gives  twice  who  gives  promptly ! 
His  gift  is  doubly  appreciated  who 
springs  forward  to  offer  it  at  the 
instant  the  call  sounds ! 

Instead  of  saying  to  the  mission- 
aries, many  of  whom  are  barely  ex- 
isting on  **  starvation  salaries,'' 
**We  must  first  pay  for  our  new  or- 
gan!'' or  '*We  will  make  our  can- 
vass for  this  Congregational  World 
Movement  as  soon  as  we  finish  our 
campaign  for  the  new  church 
house,"  how  encouraging  it  would 
be  to  say,  **  Notwithstanding  unusual 
local  conditions,  we  have  made  the 
Congregational  World  Movement 
canvass,  and  have  secured  our 
quota!" 

Such  assurance  will  go  far  to- 
ward helping  many  a  good  man  to 
continue  with  his  trying  proposition 
in  the  mission  field  who  may  be  on 
the  vary  point  of  giving  up. 

A  great  time  of  sifting  and  test- 
ing is  this  age  in  which  we  live.  All 
our  loyalties  are  being  weighed  on 
fiper  and  more  accurate  scales.  No 
longer  may  ten  per  cent  ride  along 
on  tJie  shoulders  of  the  ninety  per 
cent,  in  full  enjoyment  of  such  small 
privileges  as  appertain  to  them  who 
fail  to  assume  responsibilities. 

No  longer  may  the  wordy  son 
make  out  a  very  good  case  for  him- 
self who,  having  promised  easily  to 
**go  work  today  in  the  vineyard," 
fails  to  show  up,  leaving  his  part  of 
the  job  to  be  performed  by  his  broth- 
er. 

No  longer  will  there  be  much  room 
at  the  feast  for  the  improvident  and 
indifferent  who,  with  lamps  but  no 
oil,  have  been  going  through  the 
motions  of  welcoming  the  bride- 
groom. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been 
hearing  such  replies  as  these  to  the 


question,  **Are  you  a  Christian?" — 
**I  hope  I  am!"  ''I  am  a  church 
member,  if  that's  what  you  mean?" 
**But  I  fear  I'm  not  a  very  good 
one!" 

*  *  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  *  *  I  guess 
so!" 

You  guess  so.  But  you  don't  guess 
whether  your  fire  insurance  policy 
is  paid;  nor  do  you  guess  whether 
the  company  that  carries  your  life 
insurance  is  sound.  Neither  do  you 
guess  that  your  safety  deposit  box 
at  the  bank  is  locked. 

Christianity  is  no  guessing  game. 

This  will  be  a  good  time  for  us 
to  take  stock.  A  general  invoice 
will  show  us  where  we  stand.  Peo- 
ple who  haven't  known  definitely 
whether  they  were  really  in  the 
church  or  outside — who  had  a  no- 
tion that  their  names  were  still  on 
the  books,  somewhere,  but  could 
not  swear  to  it — ^will  have  a  chance 
now  to  find  out. 

Why?  Because  the  responsibility 
of  each  congregation  to  this  larger 
work  of  the  denomination  is  deter- 
mined, for  the  most  part,  by  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  local  in- 
stitution. If  two  hundred  of  your 
six  hundred  are  of  no  account  to  you, 
sustaining  no  other  relation  to  your 
church  than  to  register  their  con- 
tempt for  it  by  allowing  their  names 
to  be  carried  on  its  books  while  do- 
ing nothing  to  support  it,  you  will 
be  obliged,  for  sheer  self-preserva- 
tion, to  ask  them  to  define  their  ex- 
act standing — in  or  out 

This  spring  house-cleaning,  in  the 
temple,  will  be  an  excellent  thing  to 
do.  Perhaps  many  generously  dis- 
posed people  will  object  to  the  pro- 
cess as  being  too  drastic.  It  is  re- 
ported that,  on  one  occasion,  a  group 
of  people,  who  had  been  using  the 
temple  for  selfish  purposes,  were  in- 
vited to  get  out.  In  tha:t  instance, 
they  were  not  even  queried  about 
their  wishes  as  to  remaining.  Their 
time  was  up!     Out  they  went! 

If  we  wish  to  generate  a  larger 
respect  for  the  Church,  we  must  see 
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to  it  that  our  rolls  are  cleared  of  a 
lot  of  this  old,  dead  timber.  Much 
of  it  never  was  timber — never 
escaped  the  nutshell! 

A  time  of  testing  and  sifting! 
Many  a  church  will  be  timid  about 
relieving  itself  of  its  dead-wood.  It 
vriU  be  asked,  increasingly,  for  more 
money  than  it  can  raise.  It  will  be- 
come delinquent  and  discouraged. 
Presently,  it  will  be  rated  among 
churches  as  a  weary  congregation 
that  needs  to  define  itself — whether 
it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  in  or  out ! 

**What  is  your  church  good  forf 
— is  the  question  of  the  hour.  Is  it 
ready  to  line  up  and  do  its  full  duty 
with  willingness  and  promptness? 
If  not,  why  not? 

The  above  query  sounds  impud- 
ent— impertinent.  It  is  quite  per- 
missible for  commerce  and  industry 
to  issue  such  questions  to  their 
branch  concerns,  but  it  will  never 
do  for  the  Church  to  make  such  in- 
quiry.    Why  not?     Is  the  effective. 


operation  of  the  Church  today  of 
less  importance  to  the  world  than 
the  effective  operation  of  a  factory 
that  makes  rocking-horses,  or  a  store 
that  sells  confectionery? 

If  our     business — our     kingdom- 
business — is  important,  let  us  get  it 
done !     We  have  played  at  it  long  - 
enough ! 

Nothing  so  energizes  a  company 
of  people,  engaged  in  a  common 
cause,  as  the  sense  of  victory  after 
having  met  and  successfully  dealt 
with  a  very  grace  and  diflScult 
problem. 

Do  build  the  parish  house!  Roof 
tli«  parsonage!  Buy  the  preacher 
a  new  hot-air  furnace!  Raise  the 
money  for  the  organ!  And  do  not 
forget  that  the  most  important 
cause  now  before  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  America  is  this  new  movement 
which  is  to  offer  fresh  hope  and  bet- 
ter tools  for  them  who,  in  our  behalf, 
are  carrying  redemption  to  the 
world ! 


«    «    « 


CAN  WE  RAISE  SO  MUCH  MONEY? 


WE  have  done  a  gi*eat  deal  of 
talking,  lately,  about  **  sa- 
crificial giving.*'  An  emi- 
nent man  of  our  denomination  said, 
recently,  in  the  course  of  an  im- 
passioned plea  for  this  fund  of  the 
Congregational  World  Movement, 
**We  must  be  prepared  to  make  a 
*  raw-bone  sacrifice ! '  ' ' 

Well,  let  us  see  just  how  much 
sacrificing  the  people  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  will  have  to  do, 
in  order  to  secure  this  three  millions 
which  the  Boards  say  they  must  have 
at  once. 

There  are  808,000  Congregation- 
%lists  in  America. 

If  10%  contributed  the  price  of  a 
pair  of  shoes ; 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  veiy  ordi- 
nary umbrella; 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  ])ound  of 
candy  (not  the  best) ; 


If  10%  the  price  of  a  box  of  cigars 
(not  the  best) 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  pair  of  silk 
hose  (not  guaranteed) ; 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  two-cent 
postage   stamp,    (very   ordinary) ; 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
gloves,  (not  very  good  ones) ; 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  novel  (not  a 
very  good  one) ; 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  theatre  tick- 
et (balcony) ; 

If  10%  the  price  of  a  movie  (any 
kind) ; 

the  total  will  more  than  cover  all 
the  askings  of  all  the  Boards  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  How*s  that 
for  sacrifice? 

Why,  if  all  the  male  members  of 
Congregationalism  should  sit  down 
and  verify  these  figures  as  given 
above  and  contribute  in  cash  the 
value  of  the  time  thus  spent  at  the 
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wages  of  an  expert  accountant,  the 
amount  would  be  largely  in  excess 
of  the  askings  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionaiy  Association. 

Let  us  do  a  little  more  figuring. 
Suppose  that  of  the  808,000  Congre- 
gationalists,  108,000  are  estrayed, 
jnissing,  and  otherwise  unaccounted 
for.  This  is  quite  a  large  number 
of  people  to  get  lost  in  such  a  small 
world ;  but  let  us  check  them  off  the 
books  and  deal  with  the  few  that 
remain. 

Divide  700,000  by  four  to  find  the 
number  of  families  and  we'll  confine 
our  attention  to  these  people  as 
households. 

We  are  thinking  now  of  175,000 
families.  They  are  not  poor  folks, 
for  the  most  part.  If  these  families 
all  started  out  in  their  automobiles 
traveling  ten  feet  apart,  they  would 
form  a  procession  a  thousand  miles 
long;  the  gasoline  required  to  run 
them  for  one  day's  hike  would  cover 
all  the  askings  of  the  American 
Board;  and  if  each  donated  the 
price  of  the  new  tire  which  replaced 
the  one  that  blew  out  on  the  trip, 
the  amount  would  pay  all  the  cost 
of  all  our  missionary  business,  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Now,  five  hundred  of  these  famil- 
ies are  very  wealthy — quite  able  to 
contribute  all  the  way  from  $10,000 
to  $100,000  apiece  to  this  fund. 

Suppose  that  only  five  gave 
$100,000  each;  twenty,  $50,000 
each;  fifty,  $25,000  each;  one  hun- 
dred, $15,000  each ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  $10,000  each;  the  total 
would  be  almost  twice  enough  to 
cover  all  the  askings  of  all  the 
Boards. 

These  people  will  be  expected  to 
contribute  about  one-sbcth  of  that 
amount. 

There  are  twenty-five  thousand 
families  in  Congregationalism 
abundantly  able  to  contribute 
$1,000  each.  If  they  did  it,  the  con- 
tfibutjon  would  defray     the     totftl 


cost  of  all  our  missionary  activities 
throughout  the  world  for  the  next 
eight  years.  But  suppose  that  only 
three  thousand  of  these  families 
should  subscribe  $1,000  each — ^that's 
all  we  are  asking  for  the  "emer- 
gency  needs"  of  the  denomination. 

Seventy-five  thousand  families  in 
Congregationalism  would  be  insult- 
ed if  told  that  they  are  unable  to  put 
up  $200  for  something  they  needed 
or  desired.  If  they  really  desire  the 
effective  operation  of  their  denomina- 
tion in  the  world  to  ihe  extent  of  a 
$200  contribution,  the  total  amount 
will  be  five  times  more  than  we  need. 

If  half  of  them  would  contribute 
only  half  of  the  $200  they  can  so 
easily  afford  to  give,  the  total  would 
be  more  than  we  ask  for  the  work  of 
all  the  Boards. 

Then,  there  are  nearly  75,000 
families  left,  half  of  whom  are  surely 
able  to  give  $50  each,  or  $1,850,000; 
and  the  other  half  $100,  or  $3,700,- 
000;  the  total  is  nearly  twice  the 
amount  required. 

Figuring  the  number  of  Congrega- 
tional business  men  as  100,000 — ^if 
each  one  gave  the  price  of  a  street-car 
fare,  a  shoe-shine,  and  a  newspaper 
every  day  as  a  slight  token  of  his  re- 
gard for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  annual  total  would  amount  to 
twice  our  askings  for  all  the  work 
of  the  Boards. 

If  the  mothers  of  one-half  the  Con- 
gregational  families  would  contribute 
one-half  the  average  price  of  a  very 
ordinary,  modest  Easter  bonnet,  and 
the  fathers  of  one-fourth  the  Congre- 
gational  families  would  contribute 
one-fourth  the  price  of  their  spring 
suit  of  clothes,  we  would  ask  no  more. 
It  will  be  enough. 

Speaking  of  sacrifice— would  it  be 
fatal  to  the  membership  of  our  Con- 
gregational churches  if  they  came 
through  with  this  amount  of  money  T 

Remember— the  raising  of  this  fund 
is  not  for  the  pui-pose  of  gratifying 
somebody 's  whim,  or  to  stir  up  some 
exciteu^ei^t !      Unless    this   money    is 
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found  at  once,  there  will  be  a  deficit 
confronting  every  Board  of  the 
Church,  at  the  end  of  the  year— no 
cute  little  deficit  of  a  few  thousands 
either — ^but  an  enormous  DEBT,  a 
big  monster  of  an  interest-bearing, 
soul-depressing  DEBT — of  the  **d©ad 
horse"  variety! 

Do  you  want  to  see  that! 

Shall  we  close  up  our  work — and 
admit  ounselves  beaten — and  an- 
nounce that  we're  less  generous  than 
the  Methodists,  less  willing  to  aid  our 
Boards  than  the  Preri)yterians,  less 
able  to  see  the  point  of  all  this  great 
need  than  the  Reformed,  less  loyal 
than  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists! 


Or,  shall  we  go  plodding  along,  and 
run  our  Boards  so  far  in  the  hole 
that  they  will  be  ten  years  getting 
out  of  it  if  they  ever  dot 

It's  much  easier  to  raise  money  for 
a  thing  we  are  very  greatly  in  need 
of  than  to  buy  the  thing  on  time  and 
pay  interest  on  it  long  after  it  is  worn 
out. 

Or,  shall  we  dig  down,  and  bring 
up  the  cash,  and  settle  this  matter 
NOW? 

Raw-bone  sacrifice!  Perhaps  we 
would  better  save  that  good  phrase 
for  some  future  emergency,  when  we 
really  do  have  to  endure  a  few  hard- 
ships for  the  sake  of  our  ideals. 


«    «    « 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  A  CHURCH  IS  CLOSED 


A  VISIBLE  deterioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  church 
property,  broken  windows, 
doors  that  squeak  on  their  hinges, 
a  musty  odor  inside  the  door,  and 
a  general  rundown  appearance  out- 
side and  in.  No  less  is  there  a 
weakening  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual fibre  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Sunday  School  is 
poorly  attended,  the  young  people's 
work  lags  or  is  entirely  given  up, 
the  Missionary  Society  takes  a  va- 
cation, and  the  Ladies'  Aid  alone  is 
left  to  carry  forward  the  semblance 
of  a  church  organization.  Irregu- 
larity breeds  indifference.  The 
church,  vigorously  led,  is  the  leader 
in  the  community;  without  leader- 
ship, no  other  organization  steps 
forward  to  take  its  place. 

"Let  us  close  the  church  and  ap- 
ply the  money  saved  on  salary  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  church  property." 
This  sounds  good,  but  does  it  workt 
Instead,  a  church  grows  poor  when 
vacant.  The  money  ceases  to  flow 
into  the  treasury  if  no  leader  is  in 
sight.  Debts  have  a  fashion  of  ac- 
cumulating when  the  doors  of  the 
church  are  closed. 


There  are  favored  spots  on  earth 
where  crops  grow  the  whole  year 
round.  Seed  time  and  harvest  over- 
lap. In  such  a  place  the  wise  man 
is  on  his  job  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  The  church  is  planted  in  that 
kind  of  a  climate.  It  is  perpetual 
seed  time  and  harvest.  There  may 
be  periods  in  which,  like  Easter  time, 
large  numbers  are  gathered  into  the 
church,  but  in  the  growing  life  of  a 
boy  or  girl  the  day  of  awakening 
does  not  come  just  once  a  year.  For 
strong  physical  growth,  a  child  must 
appear  regularly  at  the  dining 
table.  No  less  imperative  is  the  de- 
mand for  regularity  in  the  growth 
of  the  soul,  and  this  demand  must  be 
met. 

Today  not  one  but  scores  of 
churches  are  closed.  One  state  needs 
ten  men,  another  twenty,  till  the  to- 
tal runs  into  hundreds.  Ministers 
are  not  mercenary.  They  cannot  be 
secured  today,  however,  without 
more  pay.  They  refuse  to  face  the 
world  unable  to  make  ends  meet. 
Salaries  have  risen  and  are  rising, 
but  they  must  climb  higher  still  if 
the  church's  doors  are  to  swing  wide 
open.  The  World  Movement  must 
succeed ! 
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For  the  entire  South,  there  are  only  45  public  high  schools  which  offer 
four  year  courses  for  Negro  education. 


In  Porto  Rico,  11  churches  are  under  the  watch  and  care  of  the  A.  M. 
A.  with  a  membership  of  800.  They  are  served  by  three  American  mission- 
ai'ies  and  fifteen  native  helpers,  products  of  our  churches.  The  Blanche 
Kellogg  Institute,  a  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Santurce  (a  suburb  of  San 
Juan),  is  an  attractive  feature  of  our  missionary  work  in  Porto  Rico. 


Pidvate  and  denominational  Negro  schools  represent  over  $28,000,000 
with  over  $3,000,000  income.  But  only  4  per  cent  of  Negro  children  attend 
these  schools. 


The  1910  Census  figures  show  that  there  is  only  one  physician  or  sur- 
geon for  every  3194  Negroes,  while  there  is  one  for  every  553  whites ;  one 
dentist  for  29,560  Negroes,  but  one  for  2070  whites ;  one  college  president  or 
professor  for  40,611  Negi'oes,  one  for  5301  whites;  one  lawyer,  judge,  or 
justice  for  12,315  Negroes,  one  for  718  whites ;  one  musician  or  teacher  of 
music  for  every  1753  Negroes,  and  one  for  612  whites ;  one  trained  nurse  for 
every  4039  Negroes,  one  for  1024  whites. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Publications  (Bulletins  Noe. 
20,  1912,  and  35,  1916),  which  are  the  most  authoritative  references  on  the 
subject  of  illiteracy,  show  that  in  the  number  of  illiterates  per  thousand  of 
the  total  White  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1910,  South  Caro- 
lina ranks  forty-fifth,  with  103;  North  Carolina,  forty-sixth,  with  123; 
Arizona,  forty-seventh,  with  131 ;  Louisiana,  forty-eighth,  with  142,  and 
New  Mexico,  foi*ty-ninth,  with  164. 


*'Any  race  incorporated  but  taking  no  responsible  part  in  citizenship  is 
a  dangerous  element.  Any  people  from  whom  rights  are  withheld  or  inabili- 
ties imposed  are  likely  to  give  trouble  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
ideals  and  intelligence  of  the  ruling  cla.ss.  That  there  should  be  any  ruling 
or  dependent  class  is  incompatible  with  democracy  itself.'' 

Our  readers  may  recall  the  incident  which  happened  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  at  the  time  of  the  National  Council,  when  Dr.  William  N.  De  Berry, 
a  vice  moderator  of  the  Council,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Garner  and  Rev.  C  W.  Bur- 
ton were  excluded  from  the  Livingston  Cafeteria  because  they  were  of  the 
Negro  race.    The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  as  follows : 

Verdicts  of  $250  each  have  been  awarded  the  Rev.  William  N.  DeBerry, 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.;  the  Rev. 
Alex.  C.  Garner,  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Churrh,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Burton,  pastor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  111.;  against  the  Livingstone  Cafeteria, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC-AGRICULTURAL -MECHANICAL 

COLLEGIATE -THEOLOGICAL' SOCIAL 

CHURCHES 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  TALLADEGA 

FROM  New  York  as  a  point  of  departure,  a  continuous  ride  of  thirty 
hours  will  take  us  to  our  destination.  We  shall  find  an  old  time 
Southern  town,  organized  as  a  city,  with  a  population  of  some  7,000 
people,  about  half  of  whom  are  Negi'oes.  Not  exactly  in  the  Black  Belt,  it 
borders  upon  it.  At  the  foot  hills  of  the  Apjpalaehian  range,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  700  feet,  it  is  in  a  valley  of  excellent  fertility.  The  contrast 
is  marked  between  this  and  the  poverty  of  soil  through  which  we  pass  on 
our  way  througli  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  It  must  come  hard  to  pay 
taxes  on  such  land.    Most  of  us  are  not  fond  of  taxes  on  that  which  is  better. 

Talladega  is  an  Indian  name,  coming  from  the  Creek  Indians  who 
formerly  held  this  north  east  portion  of  the  state.  The  treaty  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  United  States  in  1834  by  which  their  lands  were  ceded  to 
the  state  of  Alabama,  was  made  through  a  Negro  interpreter,  for  which 
8er\'ice  he  was  granted  one  half  section.  This  indicates  that  the  first  land 
in  this  Talladega  section  was  owned  by  a  Negi'o,  including  the  very  part 
now  occupied  by  the  college.  The  evolution  shows  first  the  Indian,  next  the 
Negro,  then  the  white  man.  All  three  races  have  been  represented  Among 
the  honored  alumni  of  the  college. 

While  local  improvements  in  the  little  city  during  the  thirty-four  yeara 
since  the  writer  came  to  know  it  are  observable,  especially  in  two  eleemosy- 
narj'  state  institutions  and  a  large  cotton  mill  and  other  factories,  the  town 
has  not  lost  its  old  time- Southern  characteristics  which  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  one  from  the  North. 

Talladega,  though  **a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it,''  has  been 
conspicuous  for  its  citizens  of  national  reputation.  They  have  been  educa- 
tors, Congressmen,  United  States  Senator,  diplomats,  judges  of  higher 
courts,  and  a  Governor  of  the  state,  who  by  the  way  was  a  tinistee  of  the 
college ;  altogether  a  local  record  to  be  proud  of.  Another  reason  for  local 
pride  is  that  from  the  beginnings  of  the  college  for  colored  people,  the  citi- 
rens  of  Talladega  have  always  maintained  the  mo<^t  friendly  relations. 

These  beginnings  are  significant.  Four  months  less  than  a  year  after 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee  with  his  anny,  the  colored  people  of  a  dozen 
Alabama  towns  sent  fifty-six  delegates  to  a  convention  held  in  Mobile  to 
consider  the  obligations  growing  out  of  their  recent  enfranchisement.  This 
was  in  November,  1865.  These  colored  men,  a  few  months  out  of  slaveiy, 
in  a  session  of  five  days,  passed  the  following  resolutions : 
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Whereas,  Under  the  proTldence  of  a  gracious  God  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  Inestimable  boon  of  liberty,  and  now  have 
the  privilege  of  demonstrating  what  they  can  do  as  a  people;  and 

Whereas,  The  unprecedented  priyllege  Is  now  granted  us  of  peaceably  assem- 
bling in  convention  in  this  city  of  Mobile,  and  conferring  and  deliberating  upon  mat- 
ters involving  xmr  common  interests;  Therefore, 

RESOLVED,  That  we  shall  ever  inculcate  the  truth  that  our  freedom  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  that  we  are  under  the  highest  obligation  to  Him  so  to  improve  bur  new 
privilege  as  that  his  gift  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  shall  labor  to  foster  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  senti- 
ments of  peace,  friendship  and  good  will  towards  all  men^-especially  towards  our 
white  fellow-citizens  among  whom  our  lot  is  cast,  and  while  we  would  relinQuish 
none  of  the  rights  of  our  common  manhood,  we  will  studiously,  according  to  our 
best  knowledge  an  dability,  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  be  profitabl§  to  them  and  to 
ourselves. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  know  and  admit  the  fact  that  labor,  faithfully  and  Judici- 
ously performed,  is  the  only  Just  foundation  of  wealth,  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  our  purpose  and  effort  to  work  industriously  and  honestly  for  the  support  of  our 
families  and  the  prosperity  of  the  community  In  which  we  live. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  will  perform  faithful  labor  for  every  man  who  will  pay  us 
Just  wages,  nor  do  we  either  expect  or  desire  to  receive  any  property  without,  giving 
him  a  Just  equivalent. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  feel  that  our  new  condition  of  freedom  not  only  presents 
new  motives  to  industry,  but  also  imposes  new  obligations  upon  us  to  cultivate  lUl 
the  virtues  of  good  citizenship,  and  that,  therefore  it  is  our  purpose  to  fulfill  all 
the  duties  of  our  new  positions  according  to  the  ability  which  God  has  given  us. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  recognize  civil  government  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  and 
that  it  shall  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  us  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  discounten- 
ance in  every  way  all  violation  and  all  contemplated  violation  of  law. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  feel  in  our  hearts  the  glow  of  gratitude  and  the  purposes 
of  unfaltering  fidelity  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  ever  regard 
as  pledged  to  Its  support  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  regard  the  education  of  our  children  and  youths  as  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  and  true  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  real 
virtue,  and  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  promote  these  blessings  in  our  com^ 
mon  country. 

That  ex-slaves  less  than  a  year  out  of  bondage  could  meet  and  pass 
such  remarkable  resolutions  as  these  throws  a  cheerful  light  upon  the  dark 
background  of  their  former  condition.  We  must  give  credit  to  the  slave 
owners  that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  There  were  certainly  many  who  had 
encouraged  superior  intelligence  among  their  bondmen  in  Alabama.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  altogether  exceptional  to  Alabama.  For  example,  when 
Avery  Institute  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  started  at  the  very  close 
of  the  war,  the  A.  M.  A.  found  young  women  lately  slaves, — but  chiefly  of 
mixed  parentage — educationally  qualified  to  teach  in  certain  grades  of  the 
school.     Special  slaves  had  special  privileges  and  advantages. 

Two  ex-slaves  from  Talladega  in  this  convention  on  their  return  home 
believed  that  resolutions  should  be  something  more  than  words.  Organ- 
izing with  others  a  society,  they  at  once  built  a  rude  school  house, — ^the 
first  one  for  Negro  children  in  Talladega  County — and  a  lady  from  the 
Morth  was  in  charge.  This  fii-st  school  stood  on  the  lot  now  graced  by  the 
handsome  De  Forest  Chapel.  Nearly  opposite  was  an  imposing  brick  struc- 
ture built  a  dozen  years  previous,  used  as  a  high  school  for  white  boys. 
Abandoned  during  the  war,  it  was  to  be  sold  under  a  mortgage,  and  here 
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is  where  the  A.  M.  A.  came  in.  This  building  now  called  Swayne  Hall  with 
thirty  acres  of  adjacent  land  was  purchased,  and  one  of  the  Talladega  ex- 
slaves  of  the  Mobile  convention  was  made  an  incorporator  and  tinistee.  Cer- 
tainly, all  this  challenged  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Talladega,  and 
though  they  were  suffering  and  sore  from  the  destructive  war  only  just 
over,  they  were  noble  and  gave  the  enterprise  their  kindly  sympathy,  which 
has  continued  without  interruption  until  this  day. 

So  much  for  beginnings.  Now  a*  college  property  in  lands,  buildings, 
equipments,  endowments,  and  scholarships  totaling  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  with  two  score  teachers  and  colored  students  from  fourteen 
states  and  from  Africa,  and  South  America,  is  what  after  these  years  is  out- 
wardly visible.  What  is  not  visible  are  the  souls  that  have  been  tau^t 
and  saved.  The  untraceable  and  beneficent  influences  and  spiritual  x>ower 
that  have  been  created  here  and  have  gone  streaming  forth  into  all  parts  of 
the  South  and  into  many  churches  and  institutions  of  the  North  as  well  as 
into  Europe  and  into  Africa  have  reduplicated  themselves  as  time  has  gone 
on.    We  recall  this  "as  seeing  things  which  are  invisible.'* 

That  which  was  visible  to  me  in  my  short  visit  for  the  thronging  body 
of  students  from  all  the  regions  roundabout  eager  for  an  education  and 
realizing  as  white  students  seldom  do  to  the  same  degree,  that  it  was  their 
opportunity,  their  one  chance  in  life.  I  did  not  see  a  slouch  among  them. 
Careful  of  their  personal  appearance,  courteous  in  manner  and  self  respect- 
ing in  conduct,  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  positive  Christianity,  their  ap- 
preciation of  its  manifest.  To  see  such  a  body  of  colored  students  would 
correct  some  ideas  of  many  Northern  people. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  I  was  honored  in  the  reception  of  a  hand- 
some card  of  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  convocation  of  the  Belles 
Iiettres  Club.  Not  a  secret  society,  it  is  yet  a  close  one,  confined  to  the 
young  men  of  the  college  department,  and  restricted  to  those  only  of  the 
highest  standing  in  scholarship.  It  is  devoted  not  only  to  literary  culture, 
but  also  to  a  strict  regard  for  personal  culture  and  refinement.  The  con- 
trast both  in  age  and  attainment  between  a  score  of  these  students  of  about 
the  same  age  as  in  corresponding  classes  of  Northern  colleges,  and  those 
of  thirty  odd  years  ago  when  I  first  knew  this  institution,  causes  one  to  feel 
that  evolution  does  not  always  move  slowly.  Evolution  can  be  accelerated. 
The  Belles  Lettres  Club  would  do  credit  to  any  college. 

Another  feature  was  visible  in  the  vested  church  choir  of  35  members 
the  picked  singers  of  the  college,  whose  weekly  rehearaals  show  their  values 
in  the  music  that  our  largest  Northern  churches  might  covet  except  for 
the  Tenth  Commandment.  (Look  it  up,  gentle  reader).  There  are  some  75 
students  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  singing  and  harmony.  Ten  pianos  and  the 
fine  pipe  orgaib^are  in  constant  use.  An  orchestra  of  22  pieces  is  doing  excel- 
lent work.  The  Coleridge  Taylor  Choral  Society  numbers  fifty  voices,  and 
gives  two  greatly  appreciated  concerts  each  year.  Another  thing  which  de- 
serves mention  is  the  Walker  property.    Good  old  Deacon  Walker,  an  ex- 
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slave  who  has  lived  adjacent  to  the  college  grounds  since  the  beginning, 
and  who  has  been  prospered  in  life,  owning  several  houses,  the  result  of 
long  yeai*s,  has  now  deeded  his  entire  property  to  the  college  which  is  lov- 
ingly caring  for  him  in  his  last  days. 

All  this  gives  one  reflection  on  the  long  homeward  way,  and  reflection 
stirs  memories.  He  recalls  that  aged  saint,  Dr.  Andrews,  fonner  theo- 
logical professor,  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  broken  in  sad  accident, 
who  for  more  than  thirty  years  sent  out  class  after  class  of  students  to  be  pas- 
tors and  forerunners  of  Southern  Congregational  churches.  Dr.  Andrews 
was  a  bom  teacher  who  knew  how  to  inspire  and  exact,  and  he  did  it.  A 
recent  letter  from  him  on  another  page  is  good  reading. 

Another  whose  record  follows  closely  is  Dr.  E.  C.  Silsby,  one  of  the 
chief  forces  of  Talladega  College  for  more  than  thirty  years,  scholarly  in- 
structor and  educator,  courteous  gentleman,  devoted  Christian,  ever  and 
always  a  bond  of  good  will  between  the  college  and  the  town,  thoroughly 
esteemed  and  honored  by  both,  who  has  invested  a  noble  life  in  the  uplift- 
ing and  welfare  of  the  colored  people.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  assume  too  much 
when  I  say  to  these  honored  men,  the  A.  M.  A.  salutes  you,  as  we  do  all  of 
those  engaged  in  the  same  holy  work.  — ^A.  F.  B. 


A  TESTIMONY 

The  trustees  of  Talladega  College  requested  their  secretary  to  express  In  a 
resolution  their  sympathy  for  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  who  for  thirty-three 
years  was  professor  of  theology  and  their  great  appreciation  of  his  self-sacrificing 
service.  With  the  acknowledgment  came  a  private  letter  dlctated^to  the  Secretary 
which  will  be  Interesting  to  others. — Editor. 

S  I  look  back  over  the  nearly  forty  years  of  service  m  the  A.  M.  A. 
I  find  ground  for  satisfaction.  I  might  make  the  statement  stronger 
and  say — abundant  ground  for  great  satisfaction.     When  I  first 
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entered  the  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  in  1870  there  came  into  existence  at  Marion, 
Alabama,  early  in  the  winter  of  1871  a  work  of  grace,  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  remarkable  with  which  I  have  ever  been  personally  connected, 
resulting  in  about  four  hundred  conversions.  The  human  instrumentalities 
were  manifestly  so  inexperienced  that  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  revival 
was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  God  moving  in  the  hearts  of  men 
in  His  own  wonderful  way  and  with  great  power.  My  next  field  of  labor 
was  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  a  church  was  organized  and  developed 
under  extreme  diflBculties,  a  church  which  has  been  a  power  in  that  city 
for  more  than  forty  years  .  Following  this  work  I  was  sent  to  Talladega 
where  I  labored  for  33  years  in  the  Theological  Department,  adding  during 
that  service — twelve  years  as  pastor  of  the  College  Church  and  ten  years, 
in  all,  as  Acting  President  of  the  College  and  three  years  having  charge  of 
the  half  dozen  newly  established  churches  in  the  region  of  the  Cbllege. 

During  all  the  years  of  this  service  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  its 
limitations,  its  human  weakness,  but  I  can  say  that  all  the  while  also,  I  had 
a  profound  conviction  that  I  was  at  work  where  God  wanted  me  and  He 
was  my  strength  day  by  day.  When  I  went  south  at  first  into  the  A.  M.  A. 
service,  there  was  in  my  own  mind  an  unusually  deep  impression  of  Divine 
guidance.  It  is  my  present  feeling  that  in  no  other  field  of  labor  known 
to  me,  could  I  have  spent  my  life  where  the  results  of  work  would  have 
been  so  immediate,  so  great  and  so  permanent.  Occasionally  as  I  lie  in  my 
bed,  I  go  over  in  my  own  mind  some  of  the  more  important  places  where  my 
former  students  have  labored  or  are  now  laboring  as  pastors  or  Christian 
workers.  Permit  me  to  mention  some  of  these — San  Pancisco,  St.  Louis, 
Des  Moines,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon, 
Atlanta,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Athens, 
Talladega,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  Little  Rock,  Columbia,  Meridian,  Jackson, 
Florence,  Tuscumbia,  Marion,  Selma,  Birmingham,  Gadsden,  Anniston, 
New  Orleans,  Lake  Charles,  Beaufort,  Houston,  Corpus  Ohristi,  Austin, 
Paris  and  scores  and  scores  of  other  places.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  my  dear 
Dr.  Beard,  that  the  '*hope"  which  you  express  in  your  letter  has  become 
with  me  life,  a  daily  joy,  renewing  my  strength  and  filling  all  the  days  and 
the  hours  with  gladness  and  satisfaction.  I  constantly  thank  God  that  he 
called  me  to  this  service  and  blessed  me  in  it. 

I  cannot  close  this  word  without  returning  to  you,  in  full  measure  out 
of  my  own  heart  the  good  will,  appreciation,  and  affection  which  you  have 
expressed  in  your  letter  to  me.  With  abundant  admiration  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  you  have  done  in  the  service  of  the  A.  M.  A.  I  remain. 

Most  cordially  and  affectionately  your  co-worker  in  the  common  ser- 
vice, 

G.  W.  Andrews. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  , 

The  following,  written  by  President  W.  W.  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College,  will 
commend  itself  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Higher  Education.  We  send  it  out  for 
the  fortification  of  our  college  students  in  the  South  in  theory,  aspirations  and  pur- 
poses. 


FIRMLY  I  hold  that  no  time  less 
than  this  time  asked  for  men 
who  have  not  recognized  their 
world  nor  digested  themselves.  Ar- 
dently I  urge  that  the  broadest  hori- 
zon of  relation  best  fits  any  man  to 
understand  his  date  and  to  handle 
the  tools  of  personal  service.  It  is  the 
mind  that  is  enlarged  and  tempered 
that  will  not  crumple  up  and  slip  the 
cogs  when  it  is  confronted  with  novel 
and  complicated  tasks. 

The  first  thing  thai  a  man  must 
''use  in  after  life"  is  himself.  So 
then,  whatever  best  develops  him 
in  general  best  will  prepare  him  for 
decisive  action  when,  bows  on,  he 
meets  the  unexpected  and  the  diffi- 
cult. To  discern  what  is  most 
worth  while  in  reflection  and  in  af- 
fairs one  needs  the  widest  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  problem  of  life,  the 
deepest  discernment  of  time-proven 
values,  the  fullest  assurance  **of  what 
the  centuries  say  against  the  years 
and  the  hours.**  The  hand-to-mouth 
theory  of  life  which  is  pragmatism, 
with  its  supposed  and  most  unreal 
present  tense,  refuses  to  look  before 
and  after,  and  thus  makes  all  things 
irrelevant.  That  it  may  elude  re- 
sponsibility it  surrenders  identity. 

In  these  paragraphs  the  claim  is 
advanced  that  a  true  college  has  a 
special  function.  It  stands  over 
against  a  period  midway  between  boy- 
hood and  maturity.  Rightly  ad- 
ministering its  opportunity,  and 
rightly  accepted  and  fulfilled,  it  in- 
tends enlargement  mentally  and 
ethically  and  ripens  personality  to 
take  a  better  grip  upon  the  later 
tasks  of  a  definite  calling.  Its  pro- 
cess is  one  of  both  annealing  and  en- 
richment. Its  specialty  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  net  man,  to  familiar- 
ize him  so  far  as  it  may  with  the 
major  things  which  mankind  has 
thought  and  done,  and  to  make  his 


mind  supple  and  his  heart  eager  and 
his  will  firm  and  his  imagination 
glad.  To  this  total  end  the  earnest 
and  wide-minded  college  endeavors 
to  train  the  high  faculties  of  close  at- 
tention and  strict  analysis — ^to  ravel 
words,  ideas,  problems  to  their  es- 
sential and  inmost  force;  but  always 
this,  that  theorem  and  text  may  lead 
to  comprehensiveness  and  thus  zeal 
for  ultimate  ends  and  surety  of  pur- 
pose to  seek  these. 

The  discipline  of  mathematics  is 
to  impress  the  habit  of  seeking  the 
principle  which  lies  behind  and  il- 
luminates the  instance.  It  factors  with 
axioms  that  the  mind  may  later  avoid 
fallacy.  Those,  for  instance,  who  be- 
come great  to  teach  or  to  practice  law 
are  such  as  have  learned  to  hunt  for 
the  underlying  idea  and  then  to  ap- 
ply that  to  the  particular  case.  Nav- 
igation must  observe  the  stars,  and 
when,  in  exigency,  it  must  use  **dead 
reckoning'*  mishap  will  be  less  likely. 
Preacher,  editor,  every  man  who 
would  lead  true,  must  be  large  as  well 
as  swift. 

Now  all  this  keening  of  insight  and 
of  sympathy,  the  college  slowly  but 
steadily  makes  toward.  Its  regimen 
interposes  a  process  of  growth  be- 
tween the  callowi  boy  of  17  and  the 
profession-choosing  man  of  22.  These 
four  intermediate  years,  to  him  who 
will  use  them  for  what  they  offer,  are 
alluvial  and  nourishing.  They  feed 
the  bones.  Those  who  can  afford  this 
period  of  personal  enrichment  can- 
not afford  to  forego  it. 

And  literature.  It  is  the  treasury 
and  reflection  of  the  great  world's 
life.  To  analyze  it  is  to  appreciate 
thought  and  thought's  methods  up- 
to-date.  To  absorb  language  as  the 
vessel  in  which  all  that  has  been 
noble  and  effective  is  presemred  and 
continued  is  to  follow  with  the  race. 
It  is  the    inheritance  of   civilization 
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and  the  dowry  of  the  brave.  The 
scholar  will  mainly  be  the  leader,  but 
the  scholar  is  the  student  of  time, 
and  time's  record  is  in  words.  Insti- 
tutions are  the  monuments  of  great 
and  persistent  speech.  Law,  religion, 
government,  are  the  word  translated 
into  deed.  The  greatest  words  of 
earth  are  its  greatest  deeds.  Inti- 
macy with  language  is  primary. 

As  the  world  plows  its  way  through 
great  waters,  the  man  trained  in  the 
human  record  will  be  the  man  on  the 
bridge!  Only  those  despise  the  clas- 
sics of  time  who  idolize  the  make- 
shifts of  a  present  which  they  have 
no  poise  to  interpret,  and  no  vigor  of 
conviction  to  steer  it  withal.  Thus 
the  college  leads  toward  the  gift  of 
tongues  and  their  interpretation.  It 
would  lead  life  to  be  large  and  seri- 
ous. Style,  vocabulary,  delicacy, 
point,  accuracy — all  these  give  drive. 
The  one  who  has  no  use  for  the  past 
is  one  for  whom  the  future  will  have 
no  use.  It  is  either  wilful  hiding  the 
light,  or  else  just  blunt  ignorance, 
which  hastens  to  flee  at  **dead  lan- 
guages. ' '  It  does  not  know  its  world. 
It  proclaims  its  incompetency  as  a 
gospel ! 

The  college  that  is  not  the  refuge 
and  arsenal  of  ideals  is  recreant  to 
its  history.  If  what  it  has  stood  for 
is  useless,  then  the  sooner  it  goes 
overboard  the  better !  If  it  is  merely 
one  cog  in  the  grinding  wheels  of 
commercialism,  let  it  die.  All  the 
litter  of  opportunity  is  now  snarling 
at  its  heels,  ''Hurrah!  Out  with 
Greek,  with  Latin,  with  mathematics, 
with    philosophy    and    ethics,    with 


diction  and  skill  to  speak  to  as- 
sembled men!"  The  ** spirit  of  the 
day"  has  nothing  to  learn  from  yes- 
terday, and  will  impose  no  precepts 
upon  to-morrow!  Factory,  null, 
bank,  oflSce  getting — **  these  be  your 
gods!"  But  this  stifling  dust  is  not 
all.  Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Cicero, 
and  Plato  will  come  back,  though 
Juvenal  bring  them.  Learning  is  for 
life's  sake,  which  is  ''more  than 
meat."  T^e  distinctive  college  is 
not  and  never  was  equipped  for  the 
competitions  of  mediocrity.  It  is  de- 
graded by  the  theory  that  we  are  all 
at  once  to  ignore  the  legacy  of  our 
suiperiors. 

This,.  I  hold,  in  the  face  of  all  mod- 
em and  noisy  aceAity  toward  the 
college,  that  it  is  the  last  remaining 
fortress  of  an  exalted  idealism.  It  is 
not  for  all,  but  it  is  for  some.  For 
those  it  is  still  to  protest  that  all  skill 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  man 
that  is  applied — that  a  subsoiled 
mind  will  yield  the  richest  return  in 
all  that  is  not  sordid — that  there  is 
yet  room  and  need  tor  a  class  of 
schools  which  shall  specialize  upon 
ment€Ll  enlargement  and  vision.  The 
college  is  not  to  be  confused  by  all 
this  sepia.  If  it  surrenders  to  the 
chaotic  vagaries  of  a  half-time  it  will 
sell  its  birthright..  Let  it  stand  for 
the  truth,  that  education  is  for  the 
sake  of  rounded  men,  who,  in  their 
completer  view,  shall  better  stein 
and  build  the  world.  Thorough  is  the 
word  now  sorely  needed.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  real  and  high-minded  col- 
lege is  not  a  caveat,  but  a  challenge. 


TILLOTSON  COLLEGE,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

A  Teacher's  Letter. 
sunshiny  day  in  ish  nation  from  which  she  hails,  ar- 
rived at  the  railway  station  in 
Austin,  Texas.  She  hired  a  taxi,  and 
after  a  ride  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  ascended  a  short  sloping  hill 
whore  a  new  and  rare  view  was  before 
her. 
A  rustic  landscape— hill  and  dale, 


IT  was  a  warm, 
late  September,  1919,  when  a 
young  woman  of  little  more 
than  average  height,  well  proportion- 
ed, of  the  brunette  typo,  noatly  cas- 
tumed  and,  though  an  American  cit- 
izen, bearing  some  of  the  charactist- 
ic6  of  the  sturdy  people  of  the  Dan- 
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flowers  in  rich  yellow  and  many 
tawny  shades,  trees  still  robed  in  deep 
greens  and  russet  browns  stretched 
before  her,  but  the  greatest  delight  of 
all  she  found  in  the  briliant  red  of 
the  cardinal,  the  wonderful  blue  of 
the  jay,  and  the  melodious  notes  of 
the  more  modestly  attired  mocking 
bird.  Here  and  there,  also,  on  the 
warm  sandy  soil  were  cunning  little 
horned  toads,  lizards  dressed  in  neut- 
ral tones,  and  the  proud  chameleon 
continuously  exchanging  one  cos- 
tume for  another  according  to  en- 
vironment, all  darting  in  and  out 
among  the  grasses  and  shrubbery  or 
taking  a  sun  bath  upon  some  stone  or 
in  a  secluded  nook. 

A  group  of  buildings  was  the  spec- 
ial objective.  They  are  five  in  num- 
ber, a  girls'  dormitory,  an  adminis- 
tration building  of  good  architecture, 
and  a  short  distance  away  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  a  boys'  dormitory 
and  an  industrial  building,  also  mod- 
ern. At  one  of  these,  the  young 
woman  alighted  and  entered  the 
girls'  dormitory.  In  a  few  days,  she 
was  busy  about  the  various  tasks 
that  are  to  be  hers  throughout  the 
year. 

Four  months  have  passed.  Our 
young  woman  is  busily  engaged  in 
teaching  English,  Pedagogy  and 
Psychology.  The  duties  of  librarian 
also  fall  to  her  with  many  new  ex- 
periences and  thus  the  summing  up 
of  Tillotson  College  and  the  school 
life  there. 

The  aims  and  possibilities  here  are 
many.  The  educational  discipline 
and  practical  sides  of  life  both  are 
cultural  here,  and  that  is  well.  One 
thinks  of  the  literary  education  as  the 
main  object  in  a  college,  but  for  these 
unfortunate  people  of  the  darker  hue 


the  care  of  rooms,  home  making  in 
general,  taste  in  dress,  altruistic  and 
esthetic,  are  strongly  emphasized  as 
well  as  the  literary  work,  for  it  all 
means  culture  here. 

Likewise,  the  young  men  in  their 
dormitory  and  through  the  industrial 
departments  are  taught  the  care  of 
home,  farm,  shop  and  office,  and  some 
very  fine  work  is  often  produced  in 
the  various  lines  of  occupations. 

There  are  many  departments  from 
which  the  two  hundred  students 
choose  and  have  a  part.  During  the 
present  year,  the  regular  literary 
work  begins  wnith  the  seventh  grade, 
and  is  carried  through  the  entire 
course.  Aside  from  this,  are  courses 
in  music,  home  economics,  industrial 
work   and  commercial  training. 

Other  activities  include  a  literary 
society,  athletics,  Y.  M.  C.  A. :  Y.  W,. 
C.  A. :  Y.  P.  S.  C.  K,  Sunday  School, 
teachers'  training  class,  church  and 
social  affairs,  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  teachers,  so  that  they  may 
be  as  helpful  as  possible  in  every 
way.  Civic  and  community  service 
also  enter  into  the  school  life,  and 
here,  too,  the  teacher  must  play  a 
large  part. 

It  is  work  here,  real  hard  work, 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Ffidays,  but  as  I  am 
warmed  by  the  warm  Texas  sunshine 
after  dreary  days  of  rain  so  is  my 
heart  warmed,  my  hopes  raised  and 
my  life  brightened  by  the  going 
**over  the  top''  of  some  bright,  strug- 
gling young  men  or  women. 

The  best  way  to  help  people  is  to 
help  them  help  themselves,  and  this 
ifi  what  Tillotson  College  is  trying  to 
do.  Its  further  aim  is.  to  train  up 
leaders  of  intelligence,  integrity  and 
Christian   faith. 


LINCOLN  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  MARION.  ALABAMA 

Principal's  Letter. 

There  is  a  deeper  interest  in  edu-try  schools  are  closed,  pupils  by  the 
cation  than  I  have  ever  seen  here  be-dozens  come  from  long  distances, 
fore,  and  I  consider  it  very  encour- walking  four,  five  and  six  miles  every 
aging.    Because  so  many  of  the  coun- morning.    Some  of  the  pupils  would 
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not  be  able  to  come  if  it  were  not  for 
the  clothing  and  shoes  which  our 
store  room  furnishes  from  the  bar- 
rels sent  to  us.  We  have  never  had 
so  few  clothes  as  we  are  getting  now, 
especially  shoes;  almost  every  barrel 
we  have  been  informed  of  has  ar- 
rived, and  no  more  are  in  sight,  but 
'"we  are  very  grateful  for  what  we 
have  had  so  far. 

An  imperative  need  is  an  addition 
to  the  girls'  dormitory.  Many  bright, 
promising  girls  are  being  refused 
admittance  to  the  hall  for  lack  of 
room.  We  now  can  accomodate  only 
forty  when  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
care  for  eighty,  but  we  cannot  unless 
we  have  the  addition.  We  crowd 
eight  girJs  into  one  room  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  teach  morals 
and  personal  modesty.  These  two 
great  needs  must  be  met  if  the  school 
is  to  develop  and  do  the  work  for  the 
young  that  it  ought. 

There  is.  much  to  encourage  the 
worker  in  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian manhood  and  womanhood 
among  the  students.  We  have  a  fine 
class  of  ten  young  men  and  women 
to  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
not  one  of  them  weak  in  moral  or 
spiritual  character. 

The  industrial  work  done  by  our 
students  commands  respect  from  all 
u-ho  know  the  conditions  here.  All 
of  the  cooking  of  the  institution  for 
the  family  of  nearly  a  hundred  teach- 
ers and  students  is  done  by  girls  who 


are  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
courses  in  the  school.  Recently,  the 
domestic  science  teacher  had  occasion 
to  leave  for  four  days'  absence,  and 
that  department  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  students.  It  was  carried 
on  without  a  ripple  or  break,  and  no 
one  would  have  known  that  the 
teacher  was  not  at  the  helm.  The 
pupils  had  been  so  carefully  trained 
that  they  were  able  to  fill  the  place 
most  accepM;ably.  This  training  of 
the  older  pupils  for  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  is  one  of  the  strong 
characteristics  of  the  school. 

I  wish  our  Northern  friends  wfio 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  work  to 
be  kept  at  its  present  efficiency  could 
look  in  upon  us  and  see  what  the 
students  are  doing  and  the  fine  spirit 
in  which  it  is  done,  for  that  counts 
mocst.  There  is  a  splendid  Christian 
spirit  at  work  all  through  the  school, 
a  spirit  of  cooperation-  and  helpful- 
ness that  gives  great  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  workers.  I  believe  there  are 
still  greater  days  in  store  for  Lincoln 
Normal  School  if  we  can  meet  the 
crj'ing  need  of  the  present  and  give 
the  work  a  chance  to  develop.  ■ 

We  are  very  greatful  indeed  for  all 
the  help  that  the  kind  friends  of  the 
North  have  sent  and  thankful  for 
what  has  been  contributed  to  this 
wonderful  growth  in  the  school.  We 
hope  that  the  future  may  be  even 
greater  in  accomplishment  than  the 
past. 


INDIAN  SCHOOL,  SANTEE,  NEBRASKA 

Matron's  Letter. 


Student  organizations  are  in  full 
swing.  The  Young  Women's  Christ- 
ian Association  has  been  given  new 
life  and  enthusiasm  by  the  two  mem- 
bers who  attended  one  of  the  summer 
conferences.  They  tried  to  make  it 
possible  for  several  girls  to  attend 
this  conference,  but  of  all  who  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  go  only  tw)o  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  their  plans. 
Two  of  thefse  disappointed  ones  might 


have  gone,  however,  had  they  shown 
as  much  determination  as  Fannie 
Frazer  did.  Fannie 's  people  could 
not  give  her  a  cent,  but  that  did  not 
discourage  her.  The  day  that  school 
closed  she  went  to  work  in  one  of  our 
agency  families  and  worked  till  two 
t)r  three  days  before  conference  time. 
Even  though  she  had  not  spent  any- 
thing, she  lacked  sufficient  means  for 
the  carfare  to  Lake  City,  Minnesota, 
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the  conference  city,  and  she  had  verjr 
few  decent  clothes.  Teachers  out  of 
their  small  savings  came  to  her  res- 
cue, and  the  conference  authorities 
kindly  gave  her  work  to  earn  her 
board.  For  money  for  the  return 
trip,  she  trusted  to  find  work  in  Min- 
neapolis. I  was  spending  my  vaca- 
tion near  there,  and  they  passed 
through  the  cities  on  their  trip.  At 
last,  everything  was  arranged,  and 
two  happier  girls  could  not  have  been 
found  the  morning  they  arrived  in 
Minneapolis.  They  had  ridden  all 
night,  sitting  up,  but  they  were  too 
excited  to  feel  or  look  tired.  They 
fairly  ran  when  the  saw  a  familiar 
face  among  so  many  strange  ones,  as 
I  had  promised  to  meet  them  in  the 
city  and  put  them  on  their  train,  they 
were  watching  for  me,  and  had  so 
much  to  tell  that  the  time  between 
trains  was  all  too  short,  and  they  were 
soon  off  for  the  remainder  of  their 
first  ride  on  the  tiain.  Think  of 
these  two  Indian  girls,  who  had 
never  been  on  a  railroad  train  before, 
nor  long  among  white  people, 
starting  off  on  this  long  trip  togeth-. 


er.  Think,  too,  of  the  multitude  of 
new  experiences  that  crowded  their 
days  at  the  m3eting8. 

When  the  ten  conference  days  were 
over,  I  again  met  the  girls  at  the  sta- 
tion and  kept  them  with  me  for  a  few 
days'  visit  and  sight  seeing.  There 
was  much  to  tell  about  those  ten  hap- 
py conference  days;  they  were  the 
only  Indian  girls  there,  and  made 
many  friends  among  those  high 
school  girls.  The  five  days  they  spent 
with  me  I  enjoyed  as  much  as  they. 
Though  they  were  eager  to  tell  their 
people  of  the  many  new  experiences 
and  of  all  they  had  seen,  they  were 
not  quite  ready  to  leave  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  cities,  and  I  wished,  too, 
fhat   I  could  keep  them  longer. 

They  are  yet  continually  talking 
of  the  experiences  of  those  two  weeks, 
and  it  will  always  be  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory in  their  prosaic  lives.  What  a 
satisfaction  there  is  in  helping  others. 
I  think  our  boys  and  girls  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  more  what  all  the 
friends  of  this  school  are  so  kindly 
doing  for  them. 


BLANCHE  KELLOGG  INSTITUTE,  SANTURCE,  PORTO  RICO 

A  Teacher's  Letter, 


The  outlook  of  Porto  Rico  is  bright 
if  conditions  continue  to  improve  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past 
twenty  years  of  American  occupa- 
tion. Yet  it  is  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  four  centuries  of  Spanish 
misrule,  and  from  neglect,  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

Of  the  several  Protestant  missions 
at  work  in  Porto  Rico,  each  has  its 
own  part  of  the  island.  The  Congre- 
gational Mission  has  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  with  churches  in  the 
towns  and  also  in  the  country,  a  new 
hospital  at  ITximacao,  which  already 
needs  added  accomodations  for  the 
great  work  carried  on  there  and 
Blanche  Kellogg  Institute  in  Ran- 
turce. 

No  less  important  than  the  hos- 
pital but  important  in  a  different  way 


is  our  Blanche  Kellogg  Institute.  It 
is  a  boarding  school  in  which  girls  are 
admitted  in  *  the  eighth  grade  and 
through  the  high  school.  The  course 
includes  the  regular  subjects  studied 
in  the  public  schools,  and  also  Bible, 
sociology,  teacher  training  course, 
piano,  etc.  The  girls  also  do  practic- 
ally all  of  institution  house  work. 
This  gives  them  a  practical  training 
in  housekeeping  which  they  could  get 
in  no  other  way  and  which  they  need 
badly.  A  new  schedule  is  posted 
each  week,  so  that  every  pupil  gets 
training  in  every  kind  of  housework 
from  the  making  of  nine  loaves  of 
excellent  bread  each  d;iy  to  sweeping 
and  cleaning  of  all  kinds. 

Each  student  'has  also  some  church 
or  social  work  to  do.  Many  have 
classes  in  the  Sunday  School,,  held  in 
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AN  ORDINARY  PORTO  RICO  HOME. 


the  Chapel  which  adjoins  our  build- 
ing. Others  go  out  by  twos  and 
threes  to  hold  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
homes  and  in  the  different  poor  sec- 
tions, sometimes  out  of  doors  under 
palm  trees  in  vacant  lots.  Some 
students  teach  sewing  classes  for  the 
poor  children  under  our  direction  in 
the  Settlement  House. 

The  settlement  worker  started  a 
day  nursery  in  the  Settlement  House 
last  December,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  some  of  the  children  have  im- 
proved in  health  with  the  wholesome 
food  and  care.  The  feet  of  two  of 
them:  were  full  of  *'niguas''  when 
they  first  came.  Niguas  are  very 
small  insects  which  enter  the  feet  and 
surround  themselves  with  a  sort  of 
cofvering  in  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs.  This  causes  the  formation  of 
pus  and  becomes  very  painful.  By 
constant  care  and  many  applications 
of  iodine  their  feet  are  now  well. 
Thfi  students  have  nothing  to  do  with 


the  nursery,  but  they  are  interested 
in  the  children  and  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  proper  care  of  children 
by  observation. 

We  have  a  flourishing  Christian 
Endeavor  in  the  church,  in  which  the 
girls  take  a  prominent  part.  We  have 
good  prayer  meetings,  and  very  pleas- 
ant socials.  The  young  men  seem  to 
find  the  Christian  Endeavor  especial- 
ly inviting,  and  we  sometimes  wond- 
er whether  the  attraction  is  to  learn 
more  about  spiritual  things  or  to  visit 
with  gills  after  the  service.  Porto 
Rico  boys  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
go  to  church  for  more  than  one 
motive. 

Two  of  our  older  students  were 
employed  by  the  A.  M.  A.  in  Humacao 
during  the  last  summer  vacation. 
They  assisted  the  native  pastor  in 
holding  services  in  the  hospital  on 
clinic  days,  and  in  the  jail,  and  show- 
ed themselves  quite  competent  at  all 
kinds  of  missionary  work. 
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This  May  we  shall   have  our  first  by   the    spirit    which    dominates   the 

graduations.       Two     Congregational  school.    We  only  hope  that  they  with 

girls  and  one  Baptist  will  graduate.  their  better   understanding   of  their 

The   girls  of  Blanche  Kellogg  In-  own  native  people  will  be  able  to  pass 

stitute  are  like  the  girls  of  any  other  on  to  others  what  we  have  been  able 

place,  happy  and  full  of  fun  and  seri-  to  give  them,  especially  those  things 

ous  minded  also.*   All  here  are  very  which  lead  to  a  hapier  and  more  sat- 

lovable.     They  have  some  character-  isfying  home  life,  and  to  the  better- 

istics  not  desirable,  which  we  hope  to  ment    of    the     future     generations, 

overcome  by  constant  guidance,  and  physically,  morally  and  spiritually. 


OBITUARY 


We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Rev.  George  W.  Moore,  D. 
D.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  Sunday  morning,  March  14.  Dr.  Moore  was 
one  of  the  earlier  graduates  of  Fisk  University.  He  was  also  graduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin.  Entering  at  once  upon  his  life 
work  in  the  Christian  ministry  in  Washngton,  D.  C,  he  served  there  ten 
yeaiTS.  PVom  the  church  there,  the  American  Missionary  Association  called 
him  to  supervise  the  church  work  of  the  entire  Southern  field  of  Congre- 
gational churches  among  the  colored  people.  In  this  field,  he  served  nearly 
thirty  yeans.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Negro 
Congregational  church,  and  in  his  loyalty  to  traditions  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  His  presence  brought  sunshine  and  happiness  al- 
ways and  every  where.  To  know  him- was  to  love  him.  He  leaves  two 
sons  and  a  niece  who  are  members  of  his  immediate  family,  and  who  are 
also  products  of  Fisk  University.  Di*.  Moore  died  at  Pessenden  Academy, 
Pfessenden,  Florida,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter  months  doing  whatever 
work  his  failing  health  permitted.  His  passing  will  be  mourned  by  thou- 
sands of  young  and  old  people  in  different  parts  of  our  country. 


The  Rev.  George  V.  Clark  who  died  at  the  age  of  69  years  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Feb.  2Sd  last,  was  for  many  years  associated  with  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  and  became  well  known  in  his  missionary  tours  with 
Dr.  Roy  when  presenting  our  work  to  the  churches.  He  was  highly  appre- 
ciated for  his  ability  and  beloved  for  his  character. 

Dr.  Clark  was  born  in  Oxford,  Ga.,  Jan.  1,  1851,  was  one  of  the  first 
students  at  Atlanta  University,  graduated  from  Howard  University  School 
of  Theology  and  later  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  began 
his  Christian  labors  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation with  the  FiiTst  church  of  Atlanta,  going  from  this  work  to  Athens, 
Ga.,  where  he  organzed  the  First  church.  He  also  held  successful  p€istor- 
ates  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  at  his  death 
was  pastor  emeritus  of  Mount  Zion,  Cleveland,  where  he  had  been  a  greatly 
esteemed  pastor  for  several  years. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtamnr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement   of   the   receipts   for   March 
and  for  the  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  March  31. 

RECEIPTS  FOR   MARCH 


Churchea 

ScboolB 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

T.P. 

8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTM. 
luUs 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

5,97871 
5.780.10 

1,558.78 
1.^.01 

2.287.98 
2.080.30 

.*.*.*.* 

30.20 
40.71 

9,85^.67 
9,491.18 

3.485  81 
4,617.€5 

13.341  51 
14.10^.83 

6.605.47 
8.457.88 

19.946.-98 
22.566.71 

IttC. 

""mJi 

31,23 

""*2b7'62 

10.51 

1,131.81 

767.32 

1.852.41 

2.619.73 

Dtc 

364:i9 

RECEIPTS   SIX    MONTHS   TO    MARCH    3l8t 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sundi^r     Women's 
Schools    Soaleties 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

T.P. 

8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 

USlB 

TOTAL 

Legmcles 

TOTAL 

I918-lf 
l»19-» 

74.308.78 
88.763.17 

3.706.81'    15.805.18 
4,118.18    20,941.72 

6.00 

320.51 
364.70 

94.141,28 
114, 192.77 

3, 117.59 
7,391.50 

9.7,258.87 
121.684.27 

33.415.37 
47.193.67 

130,674.24 
168.777.94 

Inc. 
Dec 

14,454.39 

411.37      5, 136.54 

5.00 

44.19 

20,051.49 

4,273  91 

24,325.40 

13.778  30 

^,103.70 

1 1 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriatlona: 

'^-«»-|ic"Ss; 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

T.P. 

8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 

11»lS 

TOTAL 

Legmcles 

TOTAL 

1918.18 

isis^a 

1,158.30 
10.102.U 

945.67 
1,078.51 

2.870.85 
4,164.43 

170.07 
189.12 

5,144.79 
15,534.17 

14,899.66 
22,958.05 

20,044.45 
38.492.22 

20,044.45 
38.492.22. 

IM. 

Die. 

8.948.81 

132.94 

1,293.68 

19.05 

10.389.38 

8.058.39 

18.447.77 

18,447.77 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  SIX  MONTHS  TO  MARCH  31 


RECJEIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Increas) 

Decrease 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations   . . . 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

$130,674.24 
20.044.45 

168,777.94 
38,492.22 

88,103  7 
18,447.77 

Total  Receipts  Six  Months 

$150,718.69 

$207,270.16 

66.551.47 

FORM   OF  A   BEQUEST 

"I  give  apd  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,   Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of   the  State  of  New   Yck.'"   The 
wiu  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated   bequests  are   received  on  the  Conditional   Gift    plan;    the    Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.     For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Enlow,  whose  work  as  Gen- 
eral Missionary  in  Florida  has  extended  over  several  fruitful  years.  Our  good 
wishes  follow  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor  in  Illinois. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  Malcolm  Dana,  though  laid  aside  for  a  little  time  by  illness,  has  been 
writing  articles  and  formulating  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  larger  parish 
idea.    He  expects  to  be  back  in  the  harness  about  the  middle  of  the  moatli. 

«    «    « 

One  of  our  churches  in  the  West  is  in  need  of  additional  hymn  books.  If 
some  church  has  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  books  that  they  can  spare,  they 
can  wisely  place  them  by  addressing  Rev.  James  P.  Walker,  CoUbran,  Colo- 
rado. 

«    «    « 

A  church  in  a  cotton-mill  town  of  Alabama  is  in  great  need  of  an  organ. 
The  superintendent  writes  jthat  the  people  are  pathetically  poor.  If  anyone 
ean  help  in  the  matter,  please  address  Superintendent  Charles  T.  Rogers, 
Hackleburg,  Alabama. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  E.  H.  Johnson  has  accepted  the  associate  superintendency  of  Montana 
and  is  already  at  work.  His  office  wiU  be  in  Billings  with  Dr.  Powell.  He 
will  address  himself  to  the  larger  responsibilities  we  have  assumed,  growing 
out  of  the  Montana  survey  of  last  year. 

«    «    « 

In  accordance  with  plans  formulated  at  the  Midwinter  Meeting,  Bav. 
Harold  M.  Kingsley  has  been  selected  for  the  position  of  Director  of  Work 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  North.  His  first  attention  will  be  given  to  the  sitna- 
tion  in  New  York,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

«    «    « 

After  nearly  eight  months'  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Fund,  Secretary  Beard  has  returned  to  New  York.  Be  successfully  led 
the  forces  in  Connecticut  to  a  large  oversubscription  of  the  Fund  and  per- 
formed service  no  less  effective  in  tiie  Pacific  Northwest. 

«    «    « 

After  having  spent  several  weeks  in  North  Dakota  in  the  Pilgrim  Vic- 
tory Campaign,  and  assisted  in  raising  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  B\md  in  Oali- 
fomia,  Rev.  William  Ewing,  D.D.,  has  now  begun  his  work  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Heald  in  the  district  of  the  Southwest.  He  will  make  his  home  at  Clare- 
mont,  California. 

«    «    « 

Twenty  states  report  need  for  about  two  hundred  ministers.  The 
majority  of  these  churches  are  small  and  financially  weak.  A  large  number 
of  them  are  the  only  religious  institutions  in  the  commimity.  One  of  the  goals 
of  the  World  Movement  has  been  more  money  for  salaries.  It  is  not  hanl  to 
grasp  the  relationship  between  the  asking  and  the  need. 
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A  SUMMER  STUDENTS  RECORD  OF  SERVICE  ON  A 
HOME  MISSIONARY  FIELD 


By  Rev.  Leavitt  0,  Wright,  Chmdalajara, 

THE  last  of  my  four  years  of  the  backbone 
home  missionary  work,  in 
preparation  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, came  in  1916,  ifriien  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  good  enough 
to  let  me  go  out  West  to  an  agricul- 
tural,  cowboy    re- 


gion, to  try  to  help 
an  over  w  o  rked 
minister  in  his 
parish  of  twenty 
by  forty  miles  in 
the  rich  Plateau 
Valley,  sixty  miles 
due  east  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colo- 
rado. The  minister 
in  question  was 
Rev.  D.  J.  Gil- 
landers,    and     his 

headquarters  were  in  the  little 
town  of  Collbran.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, he  had  many  other  places  to 
care  for,  and  the  Ford  machine  with 
which  someone  had  provided  him 
helped  him  to  cover  this  territory. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  everyone's  time 
and  strength,  and  the  pastorate  at 
Collbran,  t-ogether  wtih  the  twenty  or 
more  preaching  points  which  he 
served,  kept  this 
devoted  mission- 
ary busier  than 
was  good  for  eith- 
er him  or  the  work. 

The  Record  for  the 
Summer  of  1916 

Jmie  2.  I  spent 
three  hours  in 
Denver  and  got 
acquainted  with 
State  Superintend- 
ent Frank  L. 
Moore,    a    peppy, 

driving,  enthusiastic,  modern  minis- 
ter. He  gave  me  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  proceed  when  I  reachTed  my 
field  and  told  me  what  a  fine  man  Gil- 
landers  is. 

June  3.    Whew,  what  a  climb,  up 


Mexico 

of     the     continent ! 
Reached      10,299     feet      and     then 
dropped  to  5,000  at  DeBeque,  where 
I  took  the  auto  bus  twenty-five  miles 
to  Collbran,     passing     through     my 
prospective  ** parish"  of    Molina  on 
the  way.  The  Gil- 
landers         family 
were  expecting  me. 
A  big  Scotchman, 
a  sweet  little  wife, 
and  five  kids — the 
latter  live-lee. 

June  4.  (Sun- 
day). Preached 
at  several  services 
and  decided  that 
while  preaching 
COLLBRAN  CHURCH  might  do   for   the 

East,     s  t  r  a  ight 


THE   ASSISTANT   AND   "NIG" 


talks  are  more  needed  and  better  un- 
derstood out  here. 

June  6.  Getting  into  harness  all 
right.  Yesterday  I  started  out  early 
in  the  morning  and  got  back  to  bed 
at  12 :15  a.  m.  today.  Called  up  Salt 
**Crik"  all  day,  and  by  night  reached 
my  destination  and  preached  at 
monthly  **meet'n."  Several  members 
of  the  congregation  frankly  admitted 
they  did  not  at- 
tend through  any 
desire  for  religious 
services,  but  for 
the  change  and  a 
chance  to  see 
neighbors  and 
swap  news  and 
forget  the  daily 
grind  for  awhile. 
This  fact  calls  for 
care  in  my  intro- 
ductions and  ap- 
plication. On  the 
way  **upcrick''  we  got  a  lift,  and  as 
we  rode  along  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
youngster  who  had  to  give  up  his  seat 
to  the  two  parsons,  although  later  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
sorrier  for  us  in  our  cramped  quarters. 
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1. 

The 

Forks   of   the    Road 

4. 

A    Wild    West   Show. 

2. 

A  S. 

S.  Picnic. 

5. 

Roping  a  Calf  for  Branding 

3. 

The 

Village  Blacksmith. 

6. 

After  the  Service. 
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June  13.  Took  a  group  of  Sunday 
School  boys  on  a  ten-mile  hike  to  look 
for  arrowheads.  All  went  well  until 
sixty-pound  Frankie  hurt     his     foot 


A   CABIN    HOME 

and  couldn't  walk;  then  the  rtMuaiii- 
ing  mile  seemed  lonp^er  l)y  far  than 
the  preceding  nine. 

June  14.  (Flag  Day).  Mr.  Gil- 
lauders  came  over  from  C'ollbran  to 
preach  at  the  special  .service.  This 
was  followed  by  a  picnic  Inneh  and 
frames.  How  they  do  like  an  excuse 
for  g'etting  together,  and  one  can't 
b'ame  them  when  he  discovers  how 
many  of  them  live  from  two  and  a 
half  to  five  and  eiylii  luiifs  i  lom  their 
nearest  neighbors. 

Juiie  18.  Speaking  day.  Rode  four 
miles  up  1,(X)0  feet  to  morning  ser- 
vice ;  lunched  and  rode  seven  more  to 
the  next  mesa  for  an  afternoon  meet- 
ing in  the  school  house,  and  five  more 
to  Collbran,  to  suj)  hurriedly  and 
speak  a^rain,  I  begin  to  see  why  Gil- 
landers  gets  tired. 

Jim**  21.  l^nsi  night  I  practiced 
with  the  quartet  until  11:130,  when 
one*  of  the  Mirn,  who  lives  miles  away 
up  the  hills,  arose  and  casually  re- 
marked, "Well,  I  must  get  home  and 
milk  the  cows."  But  they  all  insisted 
that  it  was  well  worth  while,  and 
they  surely  did  sing. 

June  22.  Talk  about  climbing  and 
steep  roads !  Mormon  Mesa  takes  the 
cake.  As  for  darkness— well,  I  was 
mighty  glad  I  was  on  a  western 
pony.  I  let  him  have  the  rein,  and 
sat  there  and  sang  to  keep  him  cheer- 
ful.    And  the  cowboys  that    turned 


out!  Broad  hats,  silk  handkerchiefs, 
and  sheep  chaps!  They  sang  the  old 
Gospel  songs  lustily  and  paid  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  story  of  Eli- 
jah and  the  test  by  fire. 

June  23.  Stayed  over  night  and 
made  calls  on  my  way  home.  Met 
three  Mormon  elders  on  their  way  to 
Mormon  Mesa,  their  big  stronghold  in 
this  region,  and  had  a  good  chat  with 
them,  stressing  what  we  have  in  com- 
mon. Inivited  them  to  call  on  their 
way  out  of  the  valley  and  talk  things 
over. 

June  25.  Children's  Sunday.  Had 
a  big  crowd  out  in  the  morning.  The 
Mormon  elders  visited  the  service. 
Many  came  out  in  the  evening  to 
hear  the  well-advertised  quartet,  of 
whom  two  turned  up.  We  got  along 
without  the  first  base,  and  I  played 
two  positions  at  once:  p^als  and 
ke^'s  and  second  tenor. 

June  26.  Mormon  elders  visited 
me  and  were  my  guests  at  lunch.  We 
certainly  can  learn  a  lesson  in  loyalty 
to  religious  convictions  from  them, 
for  they  all  give  a  year  or  two  to 
missionary  work  before  settling 
down.  They  travel  wherever  sent, 
without  question  or  complaint.  No 
wonder  they  are  a  vigorous  church. 

July  2.  The  improved  attendance 
at  the  services  turned  out  to  have 
been  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
folks  to  ask  the  latest  news  about  the 


THE  L.ITTLE  WHITE   CHURCH   IN   THE 
HILLS 

**Big  Fourth  Roundup.''  The  cham- 
pion bucking  horse  rider  of  the  West- 
ern Divide  is  due,  as  well  as  other 
celebrities. 
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July  5.  Yesterday  was  a  great 
day.  They  came  from  all  corners  of 
the  valleys,  two  and  three  deep  on 
ponies ;  in  wagons  loaded  to  the  gun- 


THUESHING 

wales ;  flifvvers  were  filled  to  capacity, 
and  many  came  on  shank's  mare. 
And  they  kept  coming,  not  only  from 
the  valley,  but  from  Grand  Junction, 
Glenwood  Springs  and  farther,  to 
witness  the  typical  excitement!  But 
the  rank  and  file  were  Valley  and 
Mesa  folks,  and  they  were  merciless 
judges  of  the  steer  roping,  bucking 
contests,  saddle-up-and-go  races,  as 
well  as  of  straight  races,  relay  races, 
and  rep  races.  The  first  was  Exciting 
indeed,  being  judged  by  the  amount 
of  time  consumed.  The  saddle-up-and 
go  caused  great  excitement  also,  for 
the  contestants  were  marvelously 
agile  at  springing  from  the  pony  be- 
fore it  stopp^,  unsaddling  it,  trans- 
ferring the  saddle  to  another  animal, 
springing  on  the  already  galloping 
pony  and  hurrying  on  their  way.  The 
bucking  contest  seemed  to  appeal 
most  to  the  people,  as  it  was  the  most 
dangerous,  not  only  to  the  would-be- 
rider,  but  to  the  crowd  into  which  one 
pony  plunged.  Fortunately,  the 
only  damages  were  a  faint  and  some 
scratches.  What  most  thrilled  the 
spectators  was  that  the  much-herald- 
ed lost  to  a  young  newcomer.  The 
whole  scene  was  grandly  picturesque. 
There  were  cowboys  of  all  ages.  Pur- 
ple, pink  and  orange  silk  shirts  went 
with  extreme  hues  of  neckerchiefs 
and  chaps,  and  I  did  wish  that  my  ko- 
dak would  register     colors!     I     met 


folks  from  up  on  the  mesas  where  I 
am  to  visit.  Mr.  Gillanders  is  held 
in  high  esteem  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley and  surrounding  mesas  and  way 
up  into  the  hills,  and  it  is  a  privilege 
to  work  with  him. 

July  11.  At  last  I  have  a  pony  to 
myself,  rented  for  the  summer,  and 
I  can  have  more  freedom  in  calling 
and  more  chances  to  get  around. 

July  19.  *'Nig,''  the  pony,  certain- 
ly is  a  treasure  and  we  go  much 
farther  in  decidedly  less  time  than  I 
was  formerly  able  to  do.  The  men  in 
hay  and  wheat  fields  appreciate  your 
interest  in  their  work,  and  on  several 
occasions  have  come  to  the  meetings 
after  my  visits.  Last  night  I  was  the 
guest  at  a  home  across  the  valley 
where  I  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  I  would  be  unwelcome.  There 
was  a  wonderful  dinner — ^fried  chick- 
en and  ice  cream — and  I  stayed  until 
eleven  playing  rook.  They  were  very 
cordial  and  may  get  out  to  the  meet- 
ing next  Sunday. 

July  21.  Excitement  last  night.  In 
the  middle  of  the  meeting  over  at 
Parker  Basin  word  was  brought  in 
that  little  Bessie  Stolze  was  lost  some- 
where off  on  the  hillside.  We  closed 
the  meeting  and  began  to  search 
carefully  and  systematically.  We 
looked  for  the  child  fi'om  nine  until 
two  and  from  four-thirty  to  five- 
thirty,  when  she  was  found  in  a  hay- 


ON  THE  CIRCUIT 

field,  where  she  had  gone  to  sleep 
when  she  realized  that  she  could  not 
find  her  way  home.  It  certainly  was 
a  relief. 
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July  26.  Back  home,  after  four 
days  in  the  saddle !  After  my  Sunday 
service  I  was  invited  to  go  home  with 
a  mighty  cordial  family.     I  arose  at 


"SPLITTIN"  LARGE  CRACKS  THROUGH 
THE   AIR 

three  next  morning,  and  we  started 
out  with  them  for  the  famous  Bull 
Creek  Reservoirs,  where  **Pa''  had 
to  see  that  the  controls  were  o.  k.,  as 
it  is  froim  these  reservoirs  that  the 
water  for  all  the  farms  on  this  side 
the  little  divide  is  procured.  On  the 
way  we  stopped  at  some  lonesome 
looking  houses  on  the  hills,  to  get  ac- 
quainted and  invite  the  folks  to  the 
services.  We  traveled  up,  up,  12,000 
feet,  on  a  twenty-mile  ride,  and 
found  a  wonderful  region — plateau- 
like, on  which  are  situated  these  big 
lakes;  and  there  we  found  the  Ck>l- 
orado  state  flower — the  exquisite  col- 
mnbiney  with  white  i>etals  and  a 
lovely  purple  center.  After  an  eight- 
een-hour  day  of  almost  continuous 
riding,  we  were  back  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley. 

July  27.  Today  I  am  making  my 
headquarters  at  the  Colclasure  home, 
from  which  I  went  out  on  visiting  ex- 
cursions, spending  my  spare  time 
helping  with  the  bee  work,  and  play- 
ing baJl  with  the  crackerjack  little 
son  of  the  family. 

July  28.  Ditto.  How  these  folks 
do  hunger  for  friendship,  and  appre- 
ciate your  calling. 

August  4.  Big  clQudburst — ^the 
worst  in  years.  Many  crops  spoiled 
on  the  lowland  of  the  Plateau  River. 
Evprybody  is  concerned  for  the  los- 


ers and  wiling  te  help  in  every  possi- 
ble way. 

August  5.  Bain.  Such  days  aflford 
opportunities  to  chat  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  men  who  gather  at  the 
village  smithy.  Men  dislike  parlor 
calls,  but  shop  chats  often  permit  the 
conversation  to  grow    serious. 

August  6.  **Lend-a-hand  Day.'' 
Lots  of  fun.  Started  for  Parker  Ba- 
sin early,  to  call  along  the  way. 
Found  Myers'  big  bay  tangled  in  the 
wire  fence.  Ilad  a  long,  hard  strug- 
gle to  get  the  monster  free.  Jack 
Wolfe's  irrigating  diteh  had  broken 
out,  but  was  soon  flxed.  Much  rain. 
Small  crowds  out  at  the  service.  On 
the  way  back  found  Brown's  cows 
had  broken  through  '*01d  Man" 
Isaacs'  fence  into  his  alfalfa  field, 
and  had  great  fun  cowboying  them 
out.  After  supper,  set  off  with  **Nig" 
on  the  trail  of  a  run-away  seven-year- 
old.  Got  back  with  him  just  in  time 
for  the  p.  m.  meeting.  Good  crowd 
out;  fine  singing. 

August  8.  Called  on  the  Georgia 
Mesa.  There  are  fine  folks  up  there, 
especially  the  Longs.  It  is  good  to 
find  a  family  standing  for  the  right 
in  the  community  and  which  is  look- 
ed up  to  by  all. 

August  9.  Called  all  day  on  the 
Greorgia  Mtesa,  stopping  in  the  after- 
noon to  play  with  the  school  chil- 
dren. The  day  ended  with  a  fine  sing 
at  Ix)ng's.     How  these  folks  hunger 


HAULING   ALFALFA 

for  music — the  good  old  hymns  and 
songs,   with  prayers  afterward. 
August  10.    Started     from  Long's 
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early  and  made  twenty  calls  before 
landing  in  Molina  for  late  supper. 
Fine  folks,  and  we  had  some  inspir- 
ing talks  and  sings. 

August  20.  Back  from  ten  days  on 
the  road.  Steady  calling  and  remain- 
ing over  night  wherever  invited,  so 
as  to  gain  that  much  on  the  next 
day's  trip.  Sometimes  I  slept  with 
Jimmie  or  Jack,  but  oftener,  upon 
the  faimily's  insistence,  in  the  best 
bed  in  the  house,  temporarily  unoccu- 
pied on  my  account.  I  felt  as  though 
I  were  a  member  of  each  family 
visited. 

August  27.  Pine  goodby  crowds 
came  out.  I  tried  to    impress     upon 


them  loyalty  to  Christ  and  our  com- 
mon cause,  which  would  suffer  as 
surely  as  any  division  into  factions 
was  made. 

August  28.  Parting  day.  Mighty 
hard  to  keep  the  lump  in  my  throat 
down.  **Nig''  seems  to  understand 
the  goodby  tug  at  his  mane.  Young 
Colclasure's  parting  hug  left  me 
limp;  husky  Dave,  the  blacksmith, 
with  his  iron  grip,  and  **Wall,  come 
again,''  helped  me  to  stiffen  up.  .The 
last  peek  at  the  loyal  little  group, 
with  the  white  church  in  the  back- 
ground, made  me  fairly  ache  to  stay. 
Well,  I  am  bound  to  go  back  some 
day. 


«    «    « 

THE  PASTORESS 


By  Rev,  Frank  E, 

CONOR  E  G  A  T  I  O  N  A  LISTS 
claim,  and  justly  so,  to  be 
pioneers  in  many  ways,  re- 
ligiously speaking,  and  since  they 
begin  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
most  people  are  willing  to  concede 
them  the  front  seats  when  we  ban- 
quet the  old  settlers.  But  sometimes 
we  forget  that  there  were  also  Pil- 
grim Mothers.  One  of  the  Pilgrim 
Miaids  is  fairly  well  known — Pris- 
cilla,  renowned  for  her  uncamouflag- 
ed  assistance  to  a  certain  hesitant 
lover  whose  heart  and  head  did  not 
gear  together  at  all  well. 

^^Why  don't  you  speak  for  your- 
self, John?''  Our  modem  Priscilla 
has  been  asking  herself  this  question, 
not  as  related  to  matters  matrimon- 
ial, but  with  regard  to  politics,  in- 
dustry, and  also  religion.  **The 
Lady  from  Montana,"  the  Hon. 
Jeannette  Rankin,  spoke  for  her  sex 
in  Congress — woman's  first  repre- 
sentative in  that  body,  but  by  no 
means  her  last  one.  In  the  entire 
world  there  are  probably  a  good 
many  women  who  have  been,  and 
are,  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  more  than 
two  at  any  one  time  and  place.  Mon- 


ffenry,  Glasgow,  Mont, 

tana  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  she  has  had  a  full 
quartet  of  such  women — not  pastor's 
assistants,  but  preachers  serving  the 
churches  independently. 

Mrs.  Emma  Graves  Dietrick, 
mother  of  the  pre-war  pastor  of  the 
Great  P^alls  church,  the  first  of  the 
quartet  refen'ed  to,  served  accepta- 
bly for  many  months  as  a  supply,  al- 
ternating between  Fairfield  and  Gey- 
ser. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Haley,  has,  with  her 
husband,  been  preaching  in  several 
of  the  many  yoked  fields  along  the 
railroad.  Last  year,  with  Malta  as  a 
center,  and  this  year  working 'out 
from  Froid,  she  has  reached  three 
other  churches,  one  of  them  a  Presby- 
terian. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haley  have 
rendered  most  effective  service. 

Another  of  our  Pilgrim  women 
workers,  Mrs.  Luella  Wilhelm,  spent 
several  months  as  ad  interim  pastor 
at  Butte,  and  recently  has  been  con- 
ducting evangelistic  services  in  the 
scattered  churches  west  of  the  moun- 
tains   with  pronounced  success. 

Miss  Rhoda  Jane  Dickinson  is  pas- 
tor of  the  P^'irst  Congregational 
C lunch  of  Glasgow,  in  northeastern 
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Montana.  She  is  a  rather  recent  ar- 
rival, coining  to  the  state  six  months 
ago  from  Colorado.  Miss  Dickinson 
is  of  Congregational  and  Methodist 
ancestry,  and  this  not  uncommon 
mingling  of  the  strains  has  produced 
a  sympathetic  and  cultered  preacher. 
It  is  not  strange  that  things  in  Glas- 
gow  have  been  moving  along  the  past 
few  months.  A  new  broom  sweeps 
clean,  especially  if  a  wioman  grasps 
the  handle. 

As  the  result  of  a  woman's  per- 
suasion as  well  as  a  minister's  argu- 
ments, the  churches  of  the  town,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  have  been 
holding  regular  union  Simday  night 
services  once  a  month.  At  a  recent 
meeting,  at  which  Miss  Dickinson 
presided,  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
chairs  into  the  audience  room.  The 
congregation  at  her  regular  morning 
services  is  composed  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  men,  and  the  Bible  class, 
led  by  a  former  resident  of  Billings, 
is  a  regular  seminary  for  historic  re- 
search of  the  Bible.  An  innovation 
worthy  of  notice  is  a  new  kind  of  ves- 
per service  which  was  held  last  fall. 
The  young  people  of  towns  and  cities 
aUke  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
the  church  as  parents  and  pastors 
could  wish.  Chi  this  occasion  the 
high  school  was  invited,  by  classes,  to 
participate  in  the  program  on  suc- 
cessive Sunday  afternoons,  by  fur- 
nij^ing  music,  readings,  and  other 
forms    of  entertainment. 

The  new  broom  is  sweeping  in 
many  directions.  It  has  swept  into 
the  pulpit  a  number  of  men  and  wo- 


men, among  them  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  of  the  county,  the 
public  health  nurse,  and  lastly,  a 
sweet-spirited,  brave-hearted  girl 
who  is  loved  and  admired  by  her  fel- 
low townsmen.  When  the  submar- 
ines were  a  menace,  she  sailed  over- 
seas to  serve  her  country,  and  was  in 
Paris  when  the  airplanes  were  drop- 
ping death  from  the  sky,  and  Big 
Bertha  was  searching  for  victims  in 
the  city  and  suburbs  with  fingers 
seventy  miles  long. 

This  new  church  housekeeper,  with 
a  passion  for  getting  other  people  to 
worK — which  is  sometimes  as  hard  as 
doing  the  task  yourself — has  put 
brooms  into  the  hands  of  the  men  and 
they  have  swept  and  garnished  the 
old  church  basement  which  has  not 
been  in  use  for  years.  By  the  expen- 
diture of  several  hundred  dollars  in 
a  year  of  hard  times,  they  now  have 
a  place  for  the  social  life  of  the  young 
people  and  the  older  ones  as  well. 

Miss  Dickinson  is  not  conscious  of 
having  done  anything  unusual,  and 
if  asked  how  she  accomplishes  so 
much,  would  probably  say  that  she 
did  nothing — ^that  if  anything  worth 
.w(hile  was  happening,  it  was  only  by 
letting  the  Lord  have  his  way  and 
following  Him. 

But  the  Congregational  women  of 
Montana  are  proud  of  their  **  pastor- 
ess''  and  hope  she  may  be  given 
health  and  strength  to  ** carry  on*' 
and  carry  through  the  work  so 
auspiciously  begun.  So  say  we,  of  all 
these  women  who,  as  Paul  wrote, 
have  furthered  the  Gospel  among  us. 


The  foreign  speaking  work  is  a  large  and  a  growing  opportunity.  There 
is  a  spiritual  unrest  among  many  people  which  can  be  met  only  by  some 
such  system  of  church  order  and  belief  as  our  own.  In  one  case,  in  the 
interests  of  unity,  we  decided  to  withdraw  and  hand  over  the  work  to  othera. 
But  the  i>eople  voted  unanimously  that  if  we  could  not  see  our  way  to  stand 
with  them,  they  deemed  it  their  right  **to  organize  a  congregation  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  then  work  to  the 
best  advantage."  We  are  glad  to  see,  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
the  Bohemian  Avork  in  Cleveland  and  the  Bulgarian  work  in  Toledo,  an  in- 
creased interest,  and  a  purpose,  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  give  this 
work  enlarged  support  and  opportunity. 
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AN  ALASKA  INVESTMENT 

By  Rev,  Edward  S.  Bollinger,  Vdldez,  Alaska 


WE  are  just  passing  out  of  the 
most  trying  season  of  the 
year  in  our  Alaska  'church 
work.  The  buildings  have  been  eased 
of  their  burden  of  snow  by  several 
days  of  hard  shoveling  and  an  ex- 
pense   of    twenty    dollars,    the    days 


INTERIOR    OP    VALDEZ   CHURCH,    JANUARY,    1917 


have  lengthened,  and  there  hajs  been 
occasional  sunshine.  Where  sunshine 
is  as  scarce  as  it  is  in  Valdez  during 
December  and  January,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  find  sufficient  bright 
light  to  illuminate  a  description  of 
the  work. 

There  are  times  when  the  fact  that 
we  are  so  alone  in  this  work  becomes 
oppressive  to  an  almost  unbearable 
degree,  but  fortunately  this  lasts 
only  for  a  short  season.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  distance  we  are  like  a  lone  out- 
station  on  a  foreign  field— hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  main  preaching 
point.  The  nearest  Protestant 
church  Ls  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
southeast.  During  the  whole  of  1919 
we  saw  only  four  ministers  and  they 
happened  to  be  passing   by   steamer. 

The  present  population  of  Valdez 
is  proba])ly  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  fifty  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
limited  niunber  of  famili(»s.  Our 
church,  however,  never  had  a  larger 
membership  than    at   present,    about 


twenty  resident  members,  six  of  them 
young  girls  who  assumed  church  re- 
lationship a  year  ago. 

Readers  who  are  in  attendance  at 
churches  where  hundreds  meet  with 
you,  try  to  fancy  yourselves  in  Val- 
dez on  a  winter  Sunday  morning. 
You  noticed  the  **  Among 
the  Churches'*  item  in  the 
weekly  newspaper,  and 
found  the  Scientist  and 
Congregational  services 
advertised  quite  fully. 
You  enter  the  building 
where  the  Congregational- 
ists  worship,  and  which  is 
representative  of  the 
churches  in  the  smaller 
villages  in  the  States,  ju«t 
as  the  bell  is  ringing.  You 
will  notice  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  men  around  the  big 
red  hot  stove.  These  men 
seat  themselves  away  back 
in  the  house,  while  a  few  women  sit 
in  the  front  in  a  worshipful  attitude. 
The  minister  enters  and  gets  the 
usual  view  of  six  rows  of  empty  pews, 
but  is  cheered  by  the  presence  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  worshipers.  During  the 
winter  months  our  organist  is  **  out- 
side,*' by  which  we  mean  he  is  gone 
for  the  season.  Fortunately,  years 
ago,  the  preacher  played  the  organ 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  can  still 
play  for  any  ordinary  service.  He 
plays  an  impromptu  voluntary,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  doors,  hoping 
they  will  swing  wide  and  admit  a 
large  congregation.  Finally,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  adults  arise  and 
sing  **  Praise  God  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow.'*  When,  we  have 
our  occasional  glacier  winds,  with 
near-zero  weather,  and  our  quite  fre- 
quent snowstorms,  the  little  band 
diminishes  according  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning church  attendance  all  over  the 
land. 

As  the  service  continues,  we  forget 
all  about  the  small  attendance,   and 
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remember  that  we  are  in  GodV  liouBe 
and  that  we  are  God's  children.  This 
little  company  is  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive  the  message,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  the  minister  to 
lag  behind  in  any  of  his  work. 

This  morning  service,  which  begins 
at  eleven,  is  followed  by  the  Sunday 
School  session  at  twelve.  There  aic 
SIX  beginners,  eight  primaries,  seven 
juniors,  seven  intermedi- 
ates, three  adults,  and  six 
teachers.  Over  ninety 
per  cent  are  present  every 
Sunday,  unless  extremes 
of  weather  prevent.  Our 
primary  room  is  equipped 
with  the  needed  up-to- 
date  materials  for  success- 
ful work.  They  have  a 
room  to  themselves  and 
study  the  graded  lessons. 
The  remainder  of  the 
school  uses  the  uniform 
lessons,  the  classification 
.  being  easier  in  such  a 
small  school,  and  the  dig- 
nified order  of  service  is  followed  in 
an  orderly   and  worshipful  spirit. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
consists  of  five  intermediate  girls, 
their  Sunday  School  teacher,  her 
husband,  and  the  pastor.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  vary  in  age  from 
eleven  to  sixty.  It  has  been  active 
for  six  months  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  discouragement.  We  cannot  grow, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  ?ight  for 
the  usual  Endeavor  tentacles  to 
reach.  We  are  proud  of  being  one  of 
the  three  Endeavor  Societies  in 
Alaska. 

For  the  evening  service  we  have 
an  organist  who  cannot  be  excelled 
anywhere.  Our  quartet  choir  is 
equal  to  the  amateur  city  choir,  and 
they  do  give  us  some  excellent  music. 
Now  the  **  movie"  hall  is  just  across 
the  street  from  our  church.  Here 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  film  **fans"  are  entranced 
by  filmdom,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  piano  of  the  ** tinny''  variety,  while 
in  the  church  there  is  an  attendance 


of  twenty  or  more,  listening  to 
splendid  music  and  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  a  series  of  addrasses  on  the 
Apocalypse,  including  **The  Wo- 
man,"/* The  Two  Beasts,''  and  **The 
Dragon."  According  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  our  pictures  excel  theirs 
**six  and  one  half  times,"  being 
strictly  up  to  date,  while  theirs  are 
from  three  to  five  years  in  getting  to 


PRIMARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ROOM 

this  part  of  the  country. 

The  minister  has  been  made  most 
welcome  at  all  the  town  functions, 
and  on  many  occasions  has  been 
selected  to  make  addresses  by  the 
committees  of  arangement.  Alaska 
has  delightful  audiences  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  the  ** talker"  has  fre- 
quently asked  himself,  **If  they  so 
much  admire  your  week-day  talks, 
why  do  they  not  come  and  listen  to 
your  Sunday  addresses  occasion- 
ally?" 

The  community  is  doing  its  utmost 
to  keep  the  church  active.  They  are 
just  as  prompt  in  furnishing  their 
part  of  the  pastor's  salary  as  the 
Kome  Missionary  Society  has  been. 
The  little  band  which  looks  after 
home  expenditures  raised  $1,  254  last 
year.  The  Sunday  School  collections 
aTiount  to  twice  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance, and  we  are  amply  supplied 
with  helps.  It  is  often  said  that  there 
is  no  class  of  people  that  bear  finan- 
cial burdens  more  heroically  than 
home  missionaries.     We  are  obliged 
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to  confess  that  no  crown  for  patient 
bearing  of  such  a  burden  has  been 
laid  up  for  us  on  the  reward  shelves. 
During  twenty  years  of  service  in 
self-supporting  churches  wie  some- 
times balked  when  salaries  were  in 
arrears.  During  the  years  of  Alaskan 
service  there  has  been  no  reason  for 
such  balking.  This  fortunate  situa- 
tion is  a  marvelous  factor  in  keeping 
the  heart  steady  where  there  are  so 
many  things  to  try  one's  faith  and 
patience. 

Since  you  have  had  a  view  of  our 
church  services  and  .Sunday  School 
session,  permit  me  to  introduce 
you  to  our  Ladies*  Aid  Society, 
which  is  indeed  **some  society.'* 
It  is  not  large  numerically,  but 
its  industry  cannot  be  excelled. 
When  we  came,  I  discovered  that 
the  Society  had  ways  of  its  own 
and  which  were  not  in  harmony 
with  the  ways  of  the  Ladies'  Aids  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  work  with. 
We  felt  that  some  reformatory  meth- 
ods should  be  evolved  from  our  wide 
experience  with  much  larger  societies. 
We  found  that  these  ladies  had  a  way 
of  being  delightfully  helpful  to  their 
own  members  with  the  regular  funds 
of  the  treasury.  Anniversary  pres- 
ents, gifts  to  departing  members, 
kindly  tokens  to  prospective  mothers, 
and  valuable  gifts  to  brides  were 
among  their  ways  of  being  useful. 
And  all  this  without  dues  or  mem- 
bership fees!  Even  Hbover  was  not 
able  to  put  the  lid  on  their  refresh- 
ment plans.  We  were  not  insistent 
about  our  reform  methods,  and  bo- 
hold,  before  we  had  them  ready  for 
action,  some  ** occasions''  happened, 
and  the  pastor's  family  enjoyed  the 
gratuitous  kindness  of  the  society. 
We  have  finally  concluded  that  this 
scociety  is  not  in  need  of  reform 
methods.  Last  year  they  raised  $504. 
Their  annual  subscription  to  the 
church  budget  is  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  the  winter  there  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  members,  and  in 
summer  they  number  twenty. 

All  opportunities  for  social  life  in 


the  community  are  confined  to  **  mov- 
ies," dances,  and  some  fraternal  cir- 
cles. This  society,  therefore,  is  main- 
ly a  social  circle  for  its  members. 
Entertainments  constitute  the  main 
source  of  income.  There  is  excellent 
amateur  talent  in  the  society  and  in 
the  town,  and  the  public  welcomes 
and  heartily  supports  their  efforts. 
And  here  is  apparent  the  value  of 
the  little  histrionic  work  the  pastor 
undertook  during  long-ago  school  ex- 
periences. Nearly  everything  we 
ever  did  anywhere  has  been  of  service 
in  Alaska.  The  minister  is  generally 
coach,  stage  manager,  advertising 
agent,  preparatory  and  clean-up 
flunkey,  in  all  the  entertainments. 
The  minister's  wife  is  always  assist- 
ant behind  the  curtain  and  chief 
stage  decorator.  She  also  learned  to 
do  ** stunts"  years  ago,  and  in  time 
of  special  need  takes  an  occasional 
part. 

There  is  a  small  hospital  in  Valdez 
that  is  a  regional  institution.  The 
physician  and  head  nurse  are  mem-* 
bers  of  our  church.  The  pastor  is  in- 
formed whenever  there  are  con- 
valescent patients  that  would  be  wil- 
ling to  have  him  call  on  them,  and  it 
is  surprising  in  how  many  instances 
it  has  been  possible  to  do  the  Lord's 
work  in  that  place.  And  to  many  a 
stranger,  as  well  as  to  members  of 
our  own  community,  has  this  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  sent  evidences  of  their 
kindness.  A  basket  of  fruit  for  the 
patient  \t  the  hospital  always  takes 
several  dollars  of  that  **show'' 
money.  It  is  in  returns  for  such  work 
that  we.  find  our  gold  for  service. 
When  people  are  heartsore  in  these 
regions,  the  sore  is  deep,  and  only 
real  consolation  will  reach  it.  Slowly 
but  surely  some  of  these  good  women 
are  coming  to  realize  that  although 
only  social  members  they  are  **  doing 
for  Him"  also. 

The  little  church  at  Valdez  is  try- 
ing to  do  its  part  in  the  great  work 
of  the  Kingdom.  Just  now  we  are 
uniting  with  the  churches  in  **The 
Fellowship    of    Prayer."    We   want 
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our  Con^egational  friends  every- 
where to  know  that  every  dollar 
which  eomes  to  us  through  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  used  in  the  ser- 


vice of  Him  who  pities  his  wandering 
and  straying  ones  in  Alaska's  great 
wilderness  of  indifference  and  we 
believe  the  service  will  be  rewarded. 


«    «    « 


A  PIONEER  OF  PROTESTANTISM  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

By  Miss  Mabel  A.  Smith 


PABLO  Lucero  was  born  on  a 
ranch  near  the  Rio  Grande  in 
1833  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  small,  and  he  was  passed 
around  among  uncles  and  aunts  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  boyhood. 
He  had  no  schooling.  Indeed,  in 
those  days  there  was  no  such  thing, 
except  for  the  children  of  the  rich. 

This  lack  of  opportunity  for  the 
dwellers  in  the  recently  acquired 
Southwest  seems  to  have  early  affect- 
ed the  Baptist  conscience,  for  in  the 
fifties  they  sent  a  missionary,  Mr. 
Gorman,  to  Laguna,  New  Mexico. 
By  this  time  Pablo  was  living  in  the 
same  region,  but,  alas,  he  was  now 
grown  and  had  to  wiork  for  a  living, 
and  80  could  not  attend  the  mission- 
ary's school.  He  did,  however,  ob- 
tain work  in  the  missionary's  house, 
and  Mr.  Gorman  taught  him  to  read 
in  the  evenings.  When  the  mission 
was  closed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  Pablo  was  richer  by  a 
Bible  and  the  ability  to  read  it. 

And  he  did  read  it — to  himself  and 
to  his  wife,  and  the  more  they  read 
the  more  they  thought.  At  last  they 
decided  that  they  wanted  to  be  the 
kind  of  Christian  that  Mr.  Gorman 
was.  Since  there  were  none  of  his 
kind  in  that  region,  all  they  could 
do  was  to  go  on  reading  their  Bible. 

In  1881  the  railroad  came  to  Al- 
buquerque, and  a  little  ahead  of  it 
came  Father  Ashley,  the  Congrega- 
tional trail-builder.  He  organized 
the  chureh  at  Albuquerque  and  turn- 
ed it  over  to  another  man,  while  he 
went  breaking  new  trails.  In  the 
coarse  of  time  he  discovered  Don 
Pablo  and  his  family,  ready  and 
anxions  to  join  a  Protestant  church. 


but  with  no  church  to  join.  Father 
Ashley  returned  to  the  church  at  Al- 
buquerque and  told  the  people  about 
Don  Pablo  and  his  Bible,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  family  was  received  as 
members  of  that  congregation,  al- 
though it  was  more  than  thirty  years 
before  Don  Pablo  himself  entered 
the  building.  Later  on  a  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  at  San 
Jose,  the  almost  microscopic  village 
where  the  Luceros  lived,  and  for  a 
brief  period  they  had  a  resident  pas- 
tor, but  foi'  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  had  to  get  along  with  oc- 
casional visits  from  ministers  station- 
ed elsewhere.  Neither  have  they  had 
a  mission  school  because  of  the  ex- 
ceeding smallness  of  the  village,  but 
Don  Pablo  managed  to  teach  the 
children  to  read,  and  in  these  latter 
years  several  of  his  grandchildren 
have  attended  the  Rio  Grande  In- 
dustrial School.  A  granddaughter  of 
the  patriarch  is  now  about  to  finish 
her  course  at  the  Schauffler  Training 
School. 

His  summons  came  on  January  21, 
1920,  after  a  painful  and  wasting  ill- 
ness, and  his  body  lies  beside  that  of 
his  wife  in  the  little  burying  ground 
in  the  comer  of  their  ow;n  orchard. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Moya,  of  Albuquerque. 
Mr.  Fifield,  the  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians  at  Laguna  (where 
Don  Pablo  got  his  Bible),  was  also 
present. 

He  was  indeed  of  pioneer  stuff, 
standing  firm  in  his  faith,  without  a 
great  deal  of  human  help  or  sym- 
pathy. In  the  end  he  was,  as  his 
daughter  said,  **  ready  for  his  jour- 
ney.'' 
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IN  THE  LOGGING  CAMPS  OF  OREGON 

By  Eev.  M.  J.  Fenenga,  Forest  Orove,  Ore, 


THE  work  in  the  lumber  camps 
was  very  badly  broken  up  dur- 
ing the  last  winter.  The  rec- 
ord snow  and  cold  of  fifty  years  ap- 
peared in  December,  and  as  the  field 
is  in  the  high  altitudes,  operations 
had  to  be  suspended  for  three  weeks 
and  more.  From  three  to  seven  feet 
of  snow  emptied  the  camps  pretty 
thoroughly.     The  missionary  utilized 


A    LOGGING    ^RAIN 

the  time  by  visiting  a  number  of  mill- 
towns  and  also  the  company  head- 
quarters in  Portland. 

Ten  months'  experience  as  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  director  in  the  Coast 
spruce  logging  camps  during  war 
times,  has  given  me  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  Coast  lumberjacks.  I  also  got  a 
fair  start  in  this  direction  at  North- 
land, ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Wisconsin  lumbering  was  in  its  hey- 
day. All  this  has  been  invaluable  in 
my  service  among  these  workers  in 
the  great  woods  of  Oregon. 

In  speaking  of  the  record  winter, 
I  failed  to  mention  that  the  Fenenga 
family  was  quarantined  for  three 
weeka  because  of  diptheria.  This 
period  spanned  both  Christmas  and 
New  Year's,  and  we  were  not  able  to 


send^the  Christmas  cards  we  had  in- 
tended for  the  men  at  the  camps,  nor 
the  boxes  of  books.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, were  forwarded  later.  Boxes  of 
books  and  magazines  have  been  sent 
to  the  entire  twenty-five  camps  which 
make  up  our  ** Congregational  field," 
and  we  also  helped  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  to  send  reading  material  to  fifty 
other  camps  which  have  not  been 
reached  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  impossible  to 
spend  even  one  night  in  a 
lumber  camp,  especially 
in  one  situated  far  from 
the  railroad,  without 
sensing  the  intense  d^ire 
of  the  men  for  books  and 
magazines,  checker 
boards,  Victrola  records, 
song  books,  a  debating 
club,  volunteer  teachers 
in  Amerioanization,  and, 
in  fact,  common  school 
studies. 

How  can  one  get  at 
these  men  with  a  talk  on 
religious  themes?  Well, 
after  getting  them  to  help 
you  and  the  clerk  or  time- 
keeper make  a  shelf  for  the  books  you 
have  brought,  or  sitting  on  a  bunk 
with  those  who  are  fairly  approach- 
able, you  tell  a  story  which  has  a 
"punch''  they  can  understand.  It 
may  be  about  the  war  or  **Y"  work, 
but  it  must  have  a  telling  point.  In- 
cidently,  some  man,  perhaps  the  boss, 
yells,  *'Come  over  here,  fellows,  and 
hear  this  yam."  Frequently  they 
do  not  have  to  be  called.  Sometimes 
a  question,  or  a  song  in  which  the 
preacher  leads,  is  a  good  start,  but  at 
any  rate,  in  a  visit  to  a  camp  which 
can  be  reached  only  once  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  you  leave  be- 
hind you  something  tha  men  can 
think  over  until  you  come  again. 

The  reader  may  ask,  **Is  that 
preaching  Christ?'*  Well,  it  is  t^e 
way  I  can  best  do  it,   and   I   found, 
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while    in  charge  of  30,000  men  who 
were  in  the  spruce  camps  getting  out 
lumber    for    flying    machines,    that 
these  workers  learned    to    appreciate 
the  man-to-man  manner    of    talking, 
and  that  it  made  me  one  of  them  in  a 
peculiar  way.    In  some  of  the  larger 
camps  I   have   had   the  privilege   of 
talking    unconventionally    to     more 
than  three  hundred  men  at  one  time, 
and  they  all  seemed  most  interested 
and   attentive.     They   always   asked 
questions      and      were       apparently 
anxiotis  to  learn  of  Christ, 
the      Commoner.      Practi- 
cally   always     comes     the 
query,     **  Partner,      when 
will     you     be     around 
again?"  The  best  reply  I 
can    give   is   usually,  **In 
four    or    five    weeks,    per- 
haps, '  *  and  their  regret  at 
not    seeing    the     preacher 
for  80   long   finds    expres- 
sion   as    follows:    **It's    a 
shame  you    can't  be  with 
Ufi   a  little  oftener.     You 
know  about  all   we  do  in 
the     evening    is    to    play 
blackjack   and   do  a  little 
*tin  horn'  gambling,    and 
that  gets   a   fellow's   goat 
in  the  long  run."  I  prom- 
ise them  some  more  books  and  some 
leaflets,  and  try  to  get   some  volun- 
teers from  the  nearest  towns  to  go 
out  to  the  camps  and  calk  or  read  or 
lead  a  '* singsong."     As  a  rule,  how- 


ever, erv^ry  form  of  service  and  en- 
tertainment devolves  upon  the  regu- 
lar workers. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  our  present 
allowance  holds  us  down  in  such  a 
way  that  only  a  fraction  of  our  time 
can  be  given  to  this  work.  At  pres- 
ent I  am  obliged  to  supplement  the 
mission  work  amcng  the  lumberjacks 
by  teaching  four  days  in  each  week  in 
a  high  school.  I  am  sincerely  hoping 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  de- 
vote my  whole  time  to  the  service  of 


LOADING    LOGS 


the  camps.  This  type  of  labor  is  at 
its  beginning  in  Oregon,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  as  Congregational- 
ists  may  do  our  part  toward  the  men 
in  the  logging  camps. 


«    «    « 


CHIESA  DEL  REDENTORE,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


THE  new  pastor  of  our  Italian 
church  in  Brooklyn,  Rev. 
Gaetano  Lisi,  was  prepared 
for  the  ministi'y  in  this  country,  and 
served  in  a  church  in  Massachu- 
setts before  the  war. 

The  work  in  Brooklyn  has  been 
carried  on  under  various  auspices 
and  many  difficulties  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  constant  interest  and 
.support  of  the  women  of  the  Brook- 


lyn' churches.  The  present  plans 
there  call  for  a  more  varied  work,  in 
the  confident  hope  that  such  a  work 
will  gain  a  response  from  the  large 
Italian  colony,  said  to  number  forty 
thousand.  The  members  actually 
attending  services  are  increasing, 
and  a  renewed  interest  among  the 
young  men  is  apparent.  For  any 
aggressive  work  better  quarters  are 
imperative,  and  we  have  hopes  that 
such  mav  soon  be  secured. 
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PASTORS'  SALARIES 

By   General  Secretary  Charles  E,  Burton 


JUSTICE  and  a  chance  to  do  his 
work  is  whg^t  we  want  for  the 
missionary  pastor. 

A  careful  study  of  the  last  Year- 
Book  reveals  the  fact  that  of  3,740 
pastors,  forty-one  per  cent  have  sal- 
aries recorded  in  three  figures  only. 
The  bulk  of  these  are  missionary  pas- 
tors. It  is  doubtful  if  any  pastor  in 
America  can  live  on  less  than  $1,000 
per  annum. 

Of  those  who  receive  $1,000,  but 
less  than  $2,000,  the  number  consti- 
tutes an  additional  forty-four  per 
cent  of  all  our  pastors.  The  War 
Labor  Board  has  recently  said  that 
$2,400  is  the  minimum  wage  on 
which  an  individual  worker's  family 
can  subsist. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society,  co- 
operating with  the  Congregational 
World  Movement,  is  setting  itself 
vigorously,  and  with  expectations  of 
success,  to  the  correction  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  the 
missionary  pastor  can  have  a  larger 
income.  First,  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  may  increase  the  grant,  leav- 
ing the  amount  raised  by  the  church 
at  the  same  level.  This  is  likely  to  be 
demoralizing  to  the  church  as*  well  as 
diflScult  for  the  Society.  Second,  the 
Society  and  the  church  may  each  in- 
crease the  amount  in  proportion  to 
that  now  paid.  Third,  better  still, 
.  the  church  in  these  days  when  its 
members  are  receiving  larger  in- 
comes might  increase  its  proportion 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  adequate. 
Self-respect  prompts  the  doing  of 
this  wherever  it  is  at  all  possible. 
"Ftourth,  working  with  the  church, 
the  Society,  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  denominations,  can  see  to  it 
that  the  man  has  a  full-sized  field, 
able  to  pay  him  a  living  wage. 

The  policy  of  keeping  the  minister 
on  a  starvation  salary  is  suicidal  to 
the  church  itself.  A  successful 
church  can  pay  an  adequate  salary 


more  easily  than  a  failing  church 
can  pay  an  inadequate  stipend.  As 
a  rule  the  payment  of  adequate  sal- 
aries means  a  successful  church. 

Business  men  know  that  they  must 
do  nothing  to  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  their  salesmen.  The  minister  is 
the  salesman  for  the  church.  If  he 
is  undernourished,  if  he  cannot  have 
necessary  books  and  periodicals,  if  he 
must  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
housework  because  help  cannot  be 
afforded  in  the  home,  if  he  must  serve 
as  nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  if  he 
must  take  in  other  work  to  supple- 
ment his  salary,  if  he  cannot  take  his 
place  with  the  other  men  of  the  com- 
munity in  common  interests,  if  he 
cannot  keep  t)ut  of  debt  because  of 
small  income,  he  is  handicapped  at 
every  turn,  and  especially  if  his 
courage  wanes.  To  permit  this  is 
poor  policy  even  from  a  financial 
standpoint. 

There  is  no  justification  in  what  is 
being  said  for  the  minister's  soldier- 
ing on  his  job.  Here  and  there  there 
is  a  lazy  man  who  might  have  a  larg- 
er salary  if  he  worked  harder. 
Brethren  in  the  ministry  and  breth- 
ren in  the  ranks,  why  not  begin  to- 
gether, the  layman  giving  the  mini- 
ster a  chance,  and  the  minister  prov- 
ing that  he  is  worthy  of  that  chance, 
by  a  simultaneous  raise  of  salary  and 
enlarged  enthusiasm  in  ministerial 
work ! 

Let  the  minister  be  the  last  one  to 
whine,  but  let  the  cliurch  see  that 
justice  and  mercy  kiss  each  other. 
The  minister  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
congregation;  he  cannot  compel  an 
advance;  he  can  hardly  suggest  it. 
Let  that  mercy  mean  justice. 

A  hopeful  word  in  closing  should 
be  said  to  the  effect  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  prospects  are  that  the  min- 
ister will  have  a  man's  job,  a  living 
wage  and  a  pension  on  retirement. 
Now  for  a  steady  pull  together  to 
make  this  possible! 
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THE  missionary  on  the  frontier 
often  feels  a  great  sense  of 
inadequacy  for  his  task.  The 
people  are  scattered  and  the  distances 
are  great.  If  only  he  could  find  some 
wray  of  annihilating  distance,  or  of 
being  in  two  places  at  once,  or  of 
multiplying  himself  by  two  or  three, 
he  might  hope  to  cope  with  his  great 


visiting  seven  remote  Mexican  vil- 
lages in  about  a  week.  These  places 
are  off  the  regular  lines  of  travel,  and 
means  of  conveyance  to  them  are  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  Although  the  country 
is  rough  and  the  roads  are  poor,  a 
Ford  or  any  good  light  car,  with  an 
exp  rienced  driver  at  the  wheel,  can 
negotiate  them  without  great  difficul- 


"THE   COUNTRY   IS   ROUGH" 


task.  To  some  of  our  workers  the 
missionary  automobile  has  come  as 
a  partial  solution  of  this  problem. 
While  it  does  not  annihilate  dis- 
tances, it  does  shorten  the  time  it 
takes  to  cover  these  distances,  and  it 
enables  the  missionary  to  be  in  two 
places,  not  at  once,  but  soon.  It  does 
not  multiply  the  number  of  workers, 
but  it  does  greatly  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. 

Recently  the  writer  made  a  trip  of 
360   miles    in    western   New   Mexico, 


ty,  bearing  the  preacher  and  the  gos- 
pel message  to  those  who  seldom  hear 
it. 

In  these  days,  when  the  world's 
need  is  so  great,  and  the  fields  are 
white  for  the  harvest,  we  are  eiaxnest- 
ly  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
send  more  laborers  into  his  field.  Is 
not  the  provision  of  missionary  cars 
one  way  in  which  the  ^jord  is  answer- 
ing this  prayer,  therelby  greatly  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  work- 
ers alreadv  on  the  field? 


The  simultaneous  and  far-reaching  direction  of  Chnstian  thought  and 
effort  toward  definite  goals  is  a  habit-forming  campaign.  The  church  has 
fTone  out  for  something  more  than  money.  It  might  get  the  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  it  wants  this  spring,  the  billion  it  suggests  for  the  five 
years  to  come  and  still  be  spiritually  impotent,  incapable,  as  many  a  rich 
man  today  is,  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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MAKING  RELIGION  AS  BROAD  AS  LIFE 

Bf  Rev,  Otto  J.  Scheibe,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  South  Side  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  Puritan  Church  is  lo- 
cated, is  decidedly  the  mill 
end  of  the  city,  perhaps  the  most 
densely  populated  section  within  its 
limits.  Many  foreigners,  mostly  of 
the  Slavic  race,  are  moving  into  our 
midst  and  are  buying  every  piece  of 
property  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on.  With  the  ever-growing  Catholic 
population  and  the  strong  Presbyter- 
ian denomination  greatly  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  city,  our 
church,  while  well  located  and  in  a 
most  populous  community,  has  not 
a  great  field  from  which  to  draw  its 
constituency.  But  we  are  all  true 
Congregationalists  and  loyal  to  the 
church. 

There  are  many  handicaps.  The 
building  is  not  supplied  with  the 
equipment  for  the  kind  of  work 
necessary  in  our  day,  and  with  the 
present  equipment  we  are  unable  to 
do  any  institutional  work.  There 
are  four  walls,  two  floors  and  not  a 
foot  of  ground  around  the  church, 
and  it  is  compelled  to  keep  to  an 
old  type  of  work,  and  this  does  not 
appeal  very  strongly  to  city  church- 
goers of  the  present  day.  Not  that 
the  people  are  not  both  religious  and 
spiritual,  but  man  is  more  than 
spiritual,  more  than  soul;  he  has  a 
body  and  a  mind.  Personally,  I  have 
felt  that  Puritan  Church  plant 
should  be  put  to  larger  use  than  two 
preaching  services,  a  Sunday  School 
session,  a  Christian  Endeavor  meet- 
ing on  Sunday,  a  midweek  service 
during  six  days  of  the  week,  and 
closed  the  rest  of  the  time.  Land  in 
Pittsburgh  is  too  valuable  for  such 
waste.  I  have  been  preaching  this 
fact  to  the  congregation,  and  the 
people  are  now  considering  plans  for 
turning  the  first  floor  into  class- 
rooms, social  and  recreation  rooms, 
and  making  the  plant  serviceable  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  day. 
The  new  plan  is  to  have  the  church 


open  for  every  kind  of  service — ^reli- 
gious, social,  educational,  recreative 
— and  get  the  worth  out  of  the  in- 
vestment. This,  with  redecoration 
of  our  auditorium,  will  greatly  help 
to  make  Congregationalkm  come  to 
its  own  in  this  great  city. 

There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing groups  in  our  church.  Krst,  of 
course,  there  are  the  Ladies'  Aid 
and  Missionary  Societies,  a  most 
l(»yal  and  interested  lot  of  people. 
The  Young  People's  Society  is  made 
up  principally  of  young  working 
men  and  women.  They  conduct  the 
Sunday  School,  have  an  interesting 
Qiristian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
furnish  the  church  music.  They  de- 
vote one  night  of  each  week  to 
choir  work.  It  has  been  my  happy 
lot  to  be  their  leader,  and  I  look 
forward  from  week  to  week  to  the 
rehearsal  hour.  Just  recently  we 
gave  a  long  service  which  many  de- 
clared was  the  best  ever  given  by 
Puritan  Church  choir. 

There  is  also  a  younger  set  which 
wc  are  not  neglecting  and  are  be- 
ginning to  train  for  future  useful- 
ness in  the  Kingdom.  I  have  organ- 
ized thorn  into  a  Pilgrim  Band.  The 
objoct  is  to  revive  Pilgrim  cos- 
tumes, which  leads  to  an  attractive 
study  of  Congregational  history  and 
principles.  Instruction  in  the  fund- 
amental truths  of  Christ  are  given  in 
real  class  work.  This,  with  story 
hour  and  playtime,  a  little  party 
now  and  then,  makes  the  work  in- 
teresting to  both  the  children  and 
iJie  pastor.  We  have  learned  to  love 
one  another,  and  indirectly  a  new 
interest  has  been  aroused  among  the 
l>Hrents  of  the  children. 

During  the  summer  months  I  take 
the  children  out  to  the  parks  or 
woods  for  a  little  outing  and  inci- 
dental nature  study.  These  poor 
kiddies  live  in  flats  and  have  no 
ynrds  in  which  to  play — only  the 
paved     streets     and     alleys.     They 
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don't  know  a  potato  vine  from  a 
cabbage  plant,  nor  an  oak  tree  from 
a  willow,  and  birds — ^well,  they  don't 
know  a  robin  from  a  jay  bird.  How 
pleased  they  are  when  they  are  told 
about  birds  and  animal  life  and 
about  the  trees  and  plants  and  their 
usefulness.  It  means  so  much  to  get 
out  and  enjoy  God's  great  open, 
with*  all  the  beautiful  things  in  it. 
Our  outings  are  becoming  popular, 
and  many  of  the  adult  members  of 
the  church  and  their  friends  are 
joining  us  and  learning  with  the 
children. 

We  have  our  problems — one 
especially  in  Sunday  work.  The  mills 
do  not  shut  down,  they  go  on  for- 
ever; it  would  seem  that  they  had 
discovered  perpetual  motion.  What 
this  means  to  a  church  membership 
made  up  of  church  workers  cannot 
be  appreciated  until  it  is  before  one. 
Oi  this  account  our  Sunday  morning 
services  have  a  very  small  attend- 
ance.    It  is  not  only  the  man  who 


works  in  the  mill  who  is  unable  to 
come  to  church,  but  the  wife  must 
have  dinner  on  time  and  cannot  be 
present.  In  spite  of  all,  however, 
I^iritan  Church  has  a  very  fair 
membership. 

The  midweek  services  are  well  at- 
tended and  much  appreciated.  Dur- 
fng  Lent  this  service  had  a  larger 
audience  than  the  Sunday  morning 
services.  Easter  week  meetings 
were  held  every  night  except  Satur- 
day. We  had  record  crowds  and 
eighteen  members  came  into  our 
fellowship  on  Sunday  as  a  result. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  an  up- 
ward  look  for  better  things  in  the 
future.  Puritan  Church  fills  a  large 
place  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  our 
people,  who  in  the  stress  and  strain 
of  every-day  life  find  it  a  place  of 
rest  and  Inspiration.  It  stands  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
Kingdom  on  the  South  Side  of  the 
big  steel  city. 


Ik    «    ^ 

THE  SLOVAK  WAY 

By  Rev.  Andrew  Gavlii,  Duquesne,  Pa. 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
church  we  found  that  all 
bills  had  been  paid,  and 
that  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury. The  church  willingly  voted 
$200  more  on  the  pastor's  salary, 
making  it  $1,400.  Our  apportion- 
ment this  year  is  $850,  and  the 
pledges  so  far  returned  show  con- 
siderable increase  over  last  season. 

At  Christmas  one  of  our  young 
men  was  asked  how  many  envelopes 
he  needed.  He  answered,  *'Not 
one,"  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  he  handed  ine  fifty -two  dol- 
lars in  cash,  a  dollar  for  each  Sun- 
day. If  all  our  young  men  would 
do  that,  they  woidd  practically  pay 
the  amount  pledged  by  the  whole 
church. 

Another  encouraging  and  interest- 
ing incident  is  worth  relating.  Re- 
cently at  Braddock  I  made  some  re- 


marks on  the  Christian  Endeavor 
subject  for  that  Simday — ^*'What 
Does  Our  Pledge  Require!"  After 
the  meeting  a  lady  came  to  me  and 
handed  me  a  fifty  dollar  bill.  I  in- 
quired what  it  was  for.  She  said, 
**It  is  one  of  my  pledges  for  your 
church  at  Duquesne."  She  told  me 
that  when  that  church  was  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  nineteen  years  ago, 
she  had  promised  to  give  twenty- 
five  dollars,  but  had  not  done  so. 
She  said  the  matter  had  often 
troubled  her,  and  that  after  listening 
to  the  remarks  on  the  Christian  En- 
deavor topic,  she  had  decided  to  pay 
it,  and  to  give  twice  as  much  for  in- 
terest. This  was  certainly  a  very 
pleasant  surprise  for  the  pastor  and 
workers  of  the  Duquesne  church.  It 
showed  very  conclusively  that  the 
truth  is  all  powerful  and  that  even 
after  many  years  the  heart  and  con- 
science will  yield  to  it. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  F.iOM  THS  LIVING 

1920 

Contribu- 
tions 

From  Sute 
Societies 

^      ,           Paid  State 
Toul             Societies 

NetArailable 

for  NaUonal 

Work 

LEGACIES 

FOR  THE 
lONTH 

Ay'ge  five  prev.  years 
Present   year    

12.006.08 
4.779.37 

2.06132 
944.9i 

14.066.40 
5,724.31 

911.31 
914.47 

13.156.09 
4.809.8i 

12.488.40 
16.938.70 

OF 
lARCH 

Increase    

3.16 

4.46D.30 

Decrease  

7.225.71 

1, 116.38 

8.342.09 

8,345  25 

FOR 
TWELVE 
■ONTHS 
FROM 

Av'ge  Hve  prev.  years 
Present  year   

96.187.33 
123.366.44 

41.721.22 
50.471.12 

137.908  G> 
173.835.56 

30.478.27 
37,035.36 

107  430.28 
136.801.20 

135.923.66 
100.751.82 

Increase    

Decrease   

27,178.11 

8.749.90 

35.928.01 

6.567.03 

29.307.92 

APRILI 

35.171.83 

Matured  Conditional  Gifts  (12  months)  $26,750.00.    Last  year  same  period  $40,900.00 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  National  Home  Missionary  Society  closes  March 
31st.  The  above  comparisons  are  based  on  the  average  of  five  years.  If  the 
fignres  of  the  preceding  year  were  used,  the  increase  in  **Net  Available  for 
National  Work''  would  be  $24,289,  and  the  decrease  in  legacies,  $44,508,  or 
a  net  loss  of  $20,229.  The  loss  in  legacies  is  distributed  over  several  years 
through  the  Legacy  Equalization  Fund ;  so  that  the  increase  in  receipts  from 
the  living  was  available  for  meeting  in  part  the  increased  cost  of  living.  This 
was  a  gain  of  approximately  ten  per  cent  in  current  income  from  all  sources 
over  the  receipts  of  normal  years,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  seventy- 
three  per  cent  according  to  Government  statistics.  The  consequences  of  this 
discrepancy  have  been,  first,  the  lessening  of  work  by  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  home  missionaries  (including  Constituent  States) ;  and 
second,  the  laying  of  heavier  burdens  on  those  who  remain.  The  decrease  in 
March  is  particularly  disconcerting.  We  hope  it  does  not  indicate  any  dis- 
position to  withhold  from  regular  contributions  any  part  of  what  goes  into  the 
Congregational  World  Movement.  . 


The  Congrreffational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
IveR-acles  furnish  approximately  forty  seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals 
afford  substantially  thirty  ei&ht  per  cent.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  aflllliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  unde.«jgnated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  In  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  12%;  California  (South).  5;  Connecticut,  50;  lUinois,  25;  Iowa, 
25;  Kansas.  5;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts,  331/.3:  Michigan.  15:  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri  5- 
Nebraska,  7%;  New  Hampshire,  47,  New  York,  10;  Ohio.  13;  Rhode  Lsland.  20;  Vermont* 
28;  Washington,  3;  Wisconsin,  10. 
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We  hear  good  news  of  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  churches  regarding 
the  Congregational  Forward  Movement.  The  Survey  just  published,  showing 
the  imperative  needs  of  our  missionary  and  educational  work,  at  home  and  on 
foreign  fields,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  our  duty.  If  we  sincerely  pray  **Thy 
Kingdom  Come'*  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  and  our  gifts. 

«  «  « 
Our  Finnish  church  in  Brooklyn  has  long  been  hindered  by  having  no 
house  of  its  own.  It  has  found  temporary  shelter  by  renting  quarters.  In  the 
summer  it  has  worshipped  in  the  open  air.  Now  at  last  it  has  purchased  an 
excellent  church  building  which  the  Norwegians  were  giving  up  because  it  is 
too  remote  from  their  constituency.  Our  Finnish  brethren  feel  like  wilderness 
wanaerers  who  have  reached  the  Pi'omised  Land. 

«    «    4^ 

We  are  always  especially  glad  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  church  at  the  gateway 
of  a  college  campus.  It  touches  the  young  life  of  the  country.  It  may  fill  the 
minds  of  thousands  with  Christian  ideals  and  principles.  At  Champaign, 
Illinois,  our  church  is  within  a  block  or  two  of  the  State  University  with  its 
thousands  of  students.  We  are  co-operating  with  the  churches  of  the  state 
and  the  local  church  in  securing  an  adequate  building  equipment  for  this 
great  joint  work  for  the  community  and  university. 

«    «    « 

At  the  March  meeting  the  Executive  Committee  voted  a  parsonage  loan 
to  the  Brooklyn  Hills  church  of  Greater  New  York,  to  be  the  home  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Williams.  This  is  the  fourth  time  within  six  months  we  have  had  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  pastors  in  the  Metropolis  where  housing  conditions  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  find  rentals.  We  cannot*  leave  ministers  out  upon  the 
street  in  these  troublous  times. 

«    «    « 

Twenty-seven  applications  for  parsonage  luans,  from  twenty  states  north 
and  south,  have  been  on  our  docket  this  winter.  They  carry  an  appeal  which 
goes  to  the  heart.  They  call  for  $34,000.  Gladly  would  we  help  provide  good 
houses  for  the  wives  and  children  of  these  pastors  if  we  had  the  money. 

«  «  « 
.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  church  was  organized.  It  was  in  a  good  com- 
munity, and  there  were  good  and  loyal  pex)ple  in  the  membership.  They  were 
not  wealthy,  and  had  but  a  modest  meeting-house.  Thinking  the  salary  of  a 
live  aggressive  pastor  was  too  much  to  raise,  they  employed  a  retired  minister 
of  another  denomination  to  supply  the  pulpit  Sunday  mornings,  but  there 
was  no  energetic  leadership.  The  church  ran  down,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
disbanding.  Along  came  a  devoted,  resolute,  vigorous  minister,  bent  on 
making  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  a  reality,  and  with  business  sense  enough 
to  command  the  respect  and  following  of  bankers,  merchants  and  lawyers. 
The  church  began  to  be  thronged.  .  With  our  aid  the  building  was  made 
beautiful.  They  needed  a  parsonage,  and  got  it  with  our  assistance.  Now 
the  church  must  have  an  adequate  house  of  worship  for  its  larger  work. 
They  are  calling  on  us  again  for  the  helping  hand. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  A  FRONTIER  CHURCH 

By  Rev.  J.  Cowman,  Rockland,  Idaho, 

(The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  our  churches  have  sent  us  the  money  to 
help  complete  many  churches.  In  Rockland,  Idaho,  is  one  of  these  "Christian  En- 
deavor churches,"  and  the  young  people  will  be  glad  to  read  this  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  life  of  this  frontier  community.  We  have  recently  helped 
to  provide  a  good  parsonage  for  this  pastor.) 


I 


■  N  the  begin- 
ning" —  for 
all  things 
must  have  a  be- 
ginning—life was 
very  primitive  in 
this  part  of 
Idaho.  The  re- 
ligious life  of 
Bookland  Valley 
began  about  for- 
ty years  ago,  when 
the  Mormons  be- 
gan to  drift  in 
from  their  Zion 
and  great  strong- 
hold in  Utah.  The 
country  was  un- 
der the  dominion 
of  the  red  men 
then.  The  Ban- 
nocks, Snakes  and 
Blackfoot  Indians 
claimed  this  as 
their  country  and 
many  is  the  tale 
that  can  be  told 
by  the  old  cattle- 
men of  the  Indian 
raids  and  mas- 
sacres. 

Just  a  few  miles  from 
Rock  Creek  empties  into 
Jliver    is   a    place    called 


A  FRONTIER  CHURCH 


^^^^^^^     Rock.      A     rough 
^^^^^^^HHH     rocky  place    it    is, 
■^^^H     where     the      road 
^^^^B     which     was     then 
3     called    the    **Ore- 
Jm     ^on  Trair*   winds 
^     through  a  narrow 
d  e  f  i  1  e  .      Great 
rocks   stood  up  on 
end  in  all    shapes 
and  sizes  on  either 
side    of   the    road. 
This  was  an  ideal 
place  for    the    In- 
dians    to    waylay 
travel  ers,    and 
qnce     a     whole 
wagon    train    was 
caught      in      this 
place    and     all 
murdered.      Only 
one  man    escaped. 
Until  a  few  years 
ago    the   irons   of 
the  wagons    could 
still  be  seen  stick- 
ing up  out  of  the 
sand     where     the 
Indians  had  piled 
up    the     wreckage 
and  burned  it. 
It    was  under  such  conditions  as 
these  that    the    Mormons   formed    a 


us   where 
the  Snake 
Massacre     colony  here  and  lived  dose  together 
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for  mutual  help  and  protection. 
Here  they  established  their  church. 
Here  they  began  to  develop  the  coun- 
try using  the  land  along  the  creeks 
to  raise  hay  and  feed  for  their  cattle 
which  roamed  over  the  vast  acres  of 
sage-brush  plains,  and  through  the 
mountains.  They  were  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  country  till  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  some  wheat 


farmers  from  the  great  wheat  belt  in 
Washington,  passed  through  this  sec- 
tion and  were  caught  by  the  idea  that 
this  was  also  a  great  wheat  country. 
A  few  fields  were  cleared  of  sage- 
brush and  sown  to  wheat.  The  land 
yielded  bumper  crops  and  the  news 
spread  far  and  wide.  Soon  the 
homesteaders  began  to  pour  in,  and 
before  long  the  entire  valley  was  dot- 
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ted  with  the  homesteaders*  shacks. 
Presently  what  was  once  a  great 
sage-brush  plain,  became  a  great 
wheat  field. 

These  newcomers  did  not  find  in 
the  Mormon  faith  the  things  needful 
to  satisfy^  their  religious  desires,  so 
a  Sunday  School  was  started  among 
what  the  Mormons  called  the  **  Gen- 
tiles/* 

Sometime  after  the  Sunday  School 
was  started,  there  came  an  old  pi- 
oneer preacher,  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
organized  a  Congregational  Church, 
but  I  don't  suppose  it  had  a  real  Con- 
gregationalist  in  it.  It  was  made  up 
of  people  of  diiferent  denominations. 
Following  the  Refv.  Mr.  Hunt,  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  a  young  man 
full  of  religious  zeal  and  energy,  who 
established  regular  worship  in  the 
old  school  house  in  Rockland  and  in 
as  many  other  places  as  he  was  able 
to  reach  with  his  team  of  little  mus- 
tang ponies.  Being  a  man  of  diver- 
sity of  talent,  he  took  up  a  home- 
stead, adapted  himself  to  the  general 
trend  of  things,  and  not  only  succeed- 
ed in  helping  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity, but  he  established  better 
standards  and  pointed  the  people  to 
higher  ideals.  He  also  made  the 
most  of  his  own  living,    for  such    as 


these  are  not  the  times  and  conditions 
for  high  salaries  for  preachers.  While 
the  religious  life  was  growing  and  be- 
coming more  interesting  for  those 
that  took  part,  life  at  times  grew 
monotonous  for  those  that  did  not, 
and  in  order  to  break  this  monotony, 
and  make  things  more  interesting, 
outsiders  would  sometimes  play 
rather  rough  jokes  on  the  worship- 
pers. Pulling  off  horse  races,  prize 
fights  and  dog  fights  were  favorite 
Sunday  amusements. 

One  day  when  things  were  unusual- 
ly dull  outside,  and  the  worshippers 
were  having  a  very  interesting  meet- 
ing, some  fertile  mind  conceived  the 
idea  of  tying  a  tin  can  to  a  bull's  tail 
and  turning  him  loose  near  the  meet- 
ing-house. This  was  accepted  by  the 
crowd  as  a  brilliant  idea.  The  bull 
was  soon  lassoed  and  a  big  cow  bell 
tied  to  his  tail,  and  he  was  let  loose. 
Round  and  round  the  old  school- 
house  he  went  and  finally  ran  into 
the  hitching  rack,  where  the  pious 
members  of  the  community  had 
hitched  their  teams,  while  they  went 
in  to  worship.  This  caused  the 
horses  to  break  loose  and  get  tangled 
up  with  one  another  and  such  con- 
sternation and  general  mix  up  of 
things  reigned  for  a  while,  that,  to 
use*  the  western  expression  it  seemed 
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*'hell  had    broke    loose/'     The  wor-     throug^h  which  it  had  been  flounder- 
shippers  rushed  out  of  the  meeting-      ing,  more   or   less,   for   nearly   three 

years.  This  was  not  hard 
to  do  for  all  that  was  need- 
ed was  steadfast  faith  in 
God,  and  the  good  old 
common  sense  gospel  of 
Jesus  preached.  The  peo- 
ple soon  began  to  thank 
God  and  take  courage, 
and  things  began  to  move 
forward. 

Many  changes  have 
come  to  Rockland  Valley 
and  we  no  longer  have  the 
thrills  they  had  in  the 
good  old  early  days,  for 
gone  are  the  saloons,  with 
their  evils;  gone  are  the 
house  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  wild  days  of  cowboys,   for   this   vast 

cattle-range  has  been  transformed  in- 
to wheat  fields;  gone  are  the  Sunday 
horse  races  and  prize  fights.  Peace 
and  order  and  quietness  prevail  now 
in  our  streets.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  my  wife  and  I  ;have  been 
here.  Electric  lightfi  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  buzzing,  sputtering 
gasoline  lamps.  A  ii<-w  coat  of  paint 
covers  the  outside  of  the  church,  and 
a  new  Ford  car  that  came  to  us  last 
summer  takes  us  over  the  Valley.  A 
new  four  room  addition  to  our  little 
home  takes  the  place  of  the  one  room 
shack  we  have  lived  in  as  the  parson- 
age. Best  of  all  are  the  new  mem- 
bers that  have  been  added  to  the 
church,  some  on  confession  of  faith, 
so  now  we  have  some  real  natural- 
bom  Congregationalists.  And  if  the 
seasons  will  change  and  give  us 
bumper  crops  again  we  look  for  great 
developements  in  the  Valley,  and  we 
believe  the  religious  life  will  keep 
pace  with  the  general  advance.  A^ 
we  look  out  upon  the  mountains  that 
surround  us  and  see  the  sun  chase 
away  the  clouds  and  mists  and  shad- 
ows, we  take  courage  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  that  better  day  for  us  all 
when  the  Glory  of  God  will  chase 
away  all  shadows  and  fill  each  faith- 
ful soul  with  his  sunlight  and  glory. 


A    PIONEER   HOME,   ROCKLAND,    IDAHO 


prayed  that  God  would  do  anything 
but  save  the  sinners  that  started  that 
bull  on  the  warpath. 

These  are  simply  some  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  that  go  to  lend  the 
charm  and  lure  to  western  life,  yet 
amid  these  varied  and  changing 
scenes  the  religious  work  moved 
steadily  on. 

The  highly  honored  and  respected 
Mr.  Gilbert  reached  the  place  where 
he  felt  his  religious  work  was  finished 
in  tiie  Rockland  Valley,  so  he  sold  his 
homestead  and  moved  away.    And  it 
was  during  the    days    of   this    good 
man's  labors  that  the  rush  of  home- 
steaders brought  all  kinds  and  shades 
of     characters     in     both     men    and 
women,  and  so  many  things  happen- 
ed that  give  the  thrills  to  western  re- 
ligious life.     Mr.  Gilbert  was  follow- 
ed by  an  energetic  but  eccentric  pas- 
tor  whose    zeal  was  not  always  bal- 
anced by  wisdom.    It  was  under  this 
brilliant,  unfortunate  and  unpractic- 
al man  that  the  present  house  of  wor- 
ship was   erected  but    never  wholly 
completed      and      furnished.        Two 
other    ministers    followed    who    soon 
wearied  of  the  task  and  left  the  field. 
Then     came     the    present     pastor 
whose  job  was  to  take  the  wheel  and 
try  and  steer  the  religious  ship  out  of 
the   shoals   and   reefs    and   breakers 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  NEW  CHURCH 

By  Secretary  Charles  U,  Richards, 


GO  to  it,  first  of  all.  Uiaving 
helped,  by  sacrifice  and  ef- 
fort, to  build  a  temple  to  the 
Lord,  attend  its  services  of  worship. 
It  is  your  church.  Let  your  presence 
help  forward  its  services  regularly. 
Join  in  praise  and  prayer  with  the 
congregation,  and  take  .home  to  your- 
self the  great  truths  of  the  life  etern- 
al that  are  taught  there.  You  will 
thus  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
your  Master;  for  ** Jesus  as  His  cus- 
tom was  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  day."  He  never  ne- 
glected the  sanctuary. 

Fill  the  church  too,  by  bringing 
others  to  it.  If  you  have  a"  family, 
bring  the  children  with  you  to 
church.  It  is  a  moral  tonic  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  bow  together  before 
the  same  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
hear  the  law  of  God  which  applies  to 
young  and  old  alike.  Bishop  Vin- 
cent, though  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Sunday  School  leaders,  has  said  that 
if  a  child  cannot  attend  both  it  is  bet- 
ter that  he  attend  church  with  his 
parents  even  though  he  must  forego 
the  Sunday  School.  Usually  the 
children  can  attend  both.  We  know 
a  church  where  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  Sunday  School  were  regular  at- 
tendants at  church. 

But  perhaps  you  have  no  children 
to  bring.  Then  it  is  your  happy 
privilege  to  help  fill  the  church  by 
bringing  ** grown-ups"  to  the  ser- 
vices. D.  L.  Moody  when  a  clerk  in 
Chicago,  rented  two  pews  in  his 
church,  and  kept  them  filled  with 
young  men  whom  he  invited.  The 
double  rule  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew  is  a  fine  one,  to  pray  for 
some  person  each  day,  and  to  bring 
one  person  each  week  to  a  church  ser- 
vice. We  have  known  churches  to  be* 
doubled  in  membership  by  this  **win 
one"   method. 

Free  seats  undoubtedly  help  to  fill 
the  church.  When  certain  persons 
are  supposed  to  have  property  rights 


in  the  pews  by  reason  of  rentals  for 
their  own  use,  outsiders  are  natural- 
ly   hesitant    about    intruding.    The 
gracious    hospitality    of    those    who 
g'rve  a  cordial   welcome  to  strangers 
in  their  pews  goes  far  to  remove  this 
hesitancy.     Yet  there  lingers  a  feel- 
ing of  timidity  in   the  heart  of    the 
outsider  lest  he  should  be  breaking 
into  the  special  privileges  of  a  sacred 
caste  instead   of  coming     on    equal 
terms  into  his  Father's  house.    Many 
churches  have  abolished  the  old  plan 
of  financing  their  work  by  pew  ren- 
tals,  securing    support    instead     by 
weekly   offerings,    each   person    sub- 
scribing **  according  as  the  Lord  hath 
prospered     him,'*     payments     being 
made  weekly   (unless  any  prefer  to 
pay   quarterly  or    semi-annually   in 
advance).     The  result   is  almost    in- 
variably a  larger  income.    The  dedi- 
cation of. a. new  church  is  a  good  time, 
to  make  all  the  sittings  free,  although 
for  convenience  it  may  be  permitted 
to  families  to  occupy  the  same  place 
in  the  house  of    worship    provided 
they  are  there  on  time.     The  mem- 
ory of  the  old  family  pew  still  car- 
ries a  halo  in  many  hearts,  yet  if 
free  pews  will  help  to  fill  the  church 
we  should  welcome  them. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
should  use  the  church  building  with 
reverence.  This  is  the  audience- 
room  of  the  King  into  which  we  bring 
our  homage,  and  where  he  speaks  to 
us  the  words  of  life.  This  is  our 
trysting  place  with  heaven  where  we 
come  into  fellowship  with  the  Eter- 
nal. The  house  of  God  is  a  sacred 
place  into  which  we  must  enter  with 
hushed  hearts  waiting  to  hear  the 
whisper  of  the  Spirit.  Every  place 
is  sacred  to  him  whose  heart  and  life 
are  right.  But  this  is  a  place  set 
apart  especially  for  worship  and 
communion,  and  its  dignity  and  de- 
vout associations  ought  not  to  be  im- 
paired by  anything  trivial,  boisterous 
or  unworthy.     It  should  be  entered 
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with  full  recognition  of  its  sacred 
character,  and  the  attitude  and  con- 
duct of  those  within  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
place.  Reverence  is  a  feature  of 
nobility  of  thought  and  life. 

The  church  is  a  school  of  life,  too. 
Part  of  its  education  will  be  given 
through  its  services  of  worship.  One 
cannot  sit  face  to  face  with  Cfod  and 
hear  His  message  about  fundamental 
realities  without  learning  the  deep- 
est truths.  The  church  has  been  well 
called  the  people's  college  and  the 
great  teacher  there  drills  us  in  the 
most  essential  lessons  of  life.  We 
are  never  too  old  for  that  schooling. 
But  the  children  and  youth  have  a 
^rreat  opportunity  which  must  not  be 
neglected.  The  church  has  for  them 
a  department  of  religious  education. 
The  Bible  is  an  exhaustless  treasure 
house  from  which  to  enrich  the  life. 
The  story  of  the  Christian  centuries 
shows  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  Christian  ethics  il- 
lumine the  problems  of  everyday  con- 
duct. The  right  kind  of  teachers  may 
make  this  school  of  life  a  fascinating 
place. 

The  church  is  a  home,  also.  It  is  a 
larger  family,  a  household  of  faith, 
where  the  children  of  the  heavenly 
Father  are  united  for  worship  and 
service.  Let  the  family  get  together 
frequently  then,  and  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Being  *' friends  of 
Christ '*  they  ought  to  be  friends  of 
each  other,  and  show  it  in  warm 
hearted  fellowship.  Let  them  gather 
often  in  the  church-home,  filling  its 
parlors,  overlBowing  into  its  various 
rooms  talking  together,  praying  to- 
Ifether,  laughing  together, .  working 
together.  Let  music  kindle  the  heart 
and  song  and  story  beguile  the  hours. 
Let  the  young  people  learn  to  love  the 
church  because  they  have  their  good 
times  together  there.  Let  the  **wise- 
'hearted''  women  bring  their  finest 
skill  to  its  social  hours,  assured  that 
the  delectable  dainties  they  prepare 
for  the  palate  are  a  means  of  grace 
to  the  soul. 


But  the  church  is  a  workshop  as 
well.  It  has  a  great  task  committed 
to  it  by  the  Master.  It  is  to  better 
and  brighten  the  world  by  getting 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  Jesus  in- 
to the  life  of  the  world.  It  is  to  plan 
and  work  to  make  -a  better  com 
munity,  a  better  city,  a  better  state, 
a  better  world.  Each  has  bis  part  to 
do,  and  all  must  join  in  the  team- 
work. They  must  plan  and  toil  to- 
gether, to  make  the  Kingdom  of  Gtod 
triumphant  everywhere. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  we 
are  to  use  the  new  church  building 
unselfishly.  We  are  not  to  come  to 
it  merely  for  our  own  enjoyment  nor 
even  for  our  own  spiritual  develop- 
ment. We  are  to  remember  that  "the 
world  is  the  object  of  redemption." 
Christ  proposes  to  redeem  society,  to 
transform  civic  and  national  life  by 
getting  his  spirit  and  his  principles 
incorporated  in  all  human  action.  It 
is  through  the  church  that  this  re- 
sult is  to  be  achieved.  If  our  at- 
tendance and  our  co-operative  ef- 
fort will  help  to  accomplish  this, 
we  shall  give  ourselves  to  the  task 
with  enthusiasm;  no  matter  what 
sacrifice  it  involves,  it  will  be  worth 
while.  Our  part  in  this  great  en- 
deavor will  be  a  failure  if  we  use  the 
church  selfishly,  merely  for  our  own 
gratification  or  upbuilding.  We  must 
give  ourselves  to  it  gladly  to  secure 
the  great  objective.  The  element  of 
sacrifice  must  enter  into  our  activity, 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not 
merely  for  ourselves. 

Then  shall  we  find  that  the  church 
is  a  garden,  also,  where  character 
roots  deep  in  the  everlasting  laws  of 
God ;  then  warmed  by  the  sunlight  of 
His  love,  refreshed  by  the  dews  of 
His  spirit,  and  stimulated  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  fellowship,  it  will  blos- 
som into  the  beauty  of  life  which 
God  planned  for  it.  He  would  like, 
if  we  will  let  him,  to  develop  in  this 
nursery  of  the  church  an  ideal  man- 
hood and  womanhood  which  will 
make  an  ideal  world. 
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RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION   POINTERS 


Making  men  is  the  one  business  in 
the  world. 

The  time  to   make  men  is  while 
they  are  children. 


appetite,  seeks  what  appears  as  the 
immediate  good. 

Man  gives  evidence  of  civilization 
in  proportion  as  he  takes  the  long 
look  and  lives  for  the  larger  good. 


You  can 't  turn  a  stream  into  a  new 
channel  if  the  old  one  has  become 
too  deep. 


Education  is  largely  a  matter  of 
the  group  life  in  which  the  individual 
shares  from  birth  until  death. 


The  time  to  save  people  is  before 
they  are  lost. 


It  is  easier  to  grow  a  straight  tree 
than  to  straighten  a  crooked  one. 


Personality  is  the  supreme  educa- 
tive factor.  Wherever  our  boys  and 
girls  touch  other  persons,  they  are  be- 
ing influenced  or  educated. 


Habits  are  usually  too  weak  to  be 
felt  until  they  are  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 


Education  cannot  be  separated  from 
life  at  any  single  point;  hence  edu- 
cators are  concerned  with  everything 
that  affects  life. 


Salvation  by  education  is  the  Mas- 
ter's  primary  method. 


The  animal  gratifies  the  immediate 


The  home  is  the  most  important 
educational  institution.  It  has  the 
child  168  hours  per  week  during  its 
most  plastic  and  moldable  period. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

THE  biennial  report  of  the  Congregational  Education  Society  is 
ready  for  distribution  and  may  be  had  at  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  During  the  year  1919  three  valued  members  of 
its  Board  of  Directors  passed  to  their  reward.  Rev.  Clarence  F.  Swift 
had  been  president  of  the  Society  for  four  years,  coming  to  this  oflBce 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  at 
the  time  of  the  merger. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Tead  served  the  Society  as  Secretary  for  eighteen 
years.  The  department  of  the  C.  E.  S.  in  The  American  Missionary 
was  under  his  editorial  care. 

A  valued  member  of  the  Board  caring  for  its  legal  intereste,  and 
with  a  long  experience  in  all  that  pertained  to  its  affairs  was  J.  Con- 
verse Gray,  whose  death  was  a  great  loss.  Pictures  and  sketches  of 
these  men  are  found  in  the  fii*st  pages  of  the  report. 
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FROM  THE  FIELD  WORKERS 


Eight  District  Seeretaries  are  co- 
operating with  pastors  and  churches 
in  the  entire  program  of  religious  ed- 
ucation. These  workers  not  only 
visit  conferences  and  churches  and 
give  addresses,  but  whenever  possible 
they  meet  with  groups  of  local  work- 
ers in  churches,  or  with  the  groups, 
and  individuals  at  the  various  gath- 
erings that  they  attend.  In  this  con- 
ference work  they  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  problems  which  our 
churches  are  facing.  It  is  sufficient 
indication  of  the  vital  value  of  the 
service  which  the  society  is  render- 
ing to  the  churches  in  this  matter  to 
know  that  the  demands  upon  the 
time  and  the  calls  for  the  service  of 
most  of  these  workers  have  more  than 
doubled  iii  the  last  eighteen  months. 
They  cannot  begin  to  fill  the  appoint- 
ments that  press  upon  them.  They 
have  also  been  called  on  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Interchurch  Move- 
ment. 


Rev.  Charles  L.  Pisk,  Secretary  for 
Ohio  and  the  Southeast  reports  **a 
very  fine  year  in  Ohio  and  the  season 
is  going  strong  in  educational  evan- 
gelism through  pastors*  classes.'* 


The  District  Secretary  for  New 
England  is  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Lytle, 
who  began  work  recently.  He  says  *'I 
am  glad  to  note  the  interest  in  Reli- 
gious Education  that  is  manifested 
among  churches  and  communities  at 
this  time.  It  is  imperatitve  that  the 
need  of  the  churches  for  leadership 
be  met  however,  as  there  is  a  recog- 
nized weakness  here.*' 


school  conference  with  represent- 
atives of  20  churches  in  Los  Angeles. 
Religious  education  got  across  even 
with  the  least  progressive  of  schools, 
and  hope  for  constructive  work  is  en- 
tertained. Young  people  are  averse 
to  studying  and  not  responsive  to  dis- 
cussion methods. 

A  meeting  of  the  Mothers*  Club 
gathered  many  outside  of  regular 
church  membei^hip.  Mothers  were 
greatly  interested  along  the  line  of 
family  devotions  and  requests  were 
made  for  books  on  family  worship 
suitable  for  use  in  a  home  made  up  of 
junior  boys  and  girls." 

Miss  Bundy  also  conducts  a  class  in 
Christian  Americanization,  made  up 
of  alert  and  thinking  people  in  Los 
Angeles. 


Rev.  Charles  G.  Murphy  reports 
from  his  work  in  Nebraska  the 
launching  of  a  successful  training 
school  of  nearly  200  members,  with 
five  Congregational  churches  repre- 
sented. 


Secretaries  of  Church  Schools  and 
other  church  organizations  may  well 
ponder  these  words  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  District,  Rev. 
Fred  Grey,  **A  thoroughly  good  sys- 
tem of  records  and  bookkeeping  is  a 
need  revealed  in  almost  every  report 
of  church  schools  sent  in.'' 


Miss  Bundy  of  Southern  California 
tells   of   a   thoroughly    satisfactory 


Rev.  tYed  Grey  has  visited  many 
schools  in  his  state,  some  of  them 
two  or  three  times,  and  finds  **real 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  ideals 
of  Religious  Education.  Something 
is  not  only  being  attempted;  some- 
thing is  actually  being  done." 

This  state  has  a  real  Education 
Committee,  the  cream  of  the  Congre- 
gational brain  and  heart. 

Mr.  Grey  says :  **The  young  people 
of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Eastern  Kansas  are  planning  a  con- 
.  f  erence  in  June  at  Lawrence.  In  the 
invitation  sent  out  they  say  *  we  want 
to  know  more  about  missions  and  the 
Bible,  and  helping  folks,  and  how  to 
have  a  wholesome  good  time  our- 
selves.' 
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*'My  experieiices  ip  L.  were  rather 
interesting.  It  is  a  small  town  of 
about  300  inhabifanti^.  The  only 
place  to  stay  was  ^t  the  little  hotel 
where  we  had  to  share  the  one  com- 
mon small  room  all  day  Sunday  in 
company  with  four  men  playing 
cards,  an  emigrant  family,  and  about 
five  men  talking  the  usual  small  town 
gossip.  It  was  not  very  good  prepar- 
ation for  the  services.  At  least  it  did 
not  promise  to  be.  However,  I  wag 
able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
pany, and  when  I  invited  them  all  to 
come  out  to  evening  service  they  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  in  a  body. 
Afterwards  I  came  upon  a  group  of 
the  men  discussing  the  service,  and 
one  man  said,  'Don't  make  any  differ- 
ence where  you  are,  when  you  hear  a 
Congregational  preacher  you  sure 
hear  something  worth  while.'  After 
receiving  this  honorary  degree  I  felt 
somewhat  repaid  for  the  day.  I  had 
talked  on  Christ  the  King. 

**In  connection  with  the  evening 
service  an  interesting  thing  happen- 
ed. We  have  no  pastor  at  L.  and  I 
had  the  day  all  to  myself  in  the  local 
Congregational  pulpit.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Methodist  minister  called  on 
me  and  we  discussed  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  We  had  a  good 
time  and  I  found  him  a  most  delight- 
ful companion  for  the  hour.  I  invited 
myself  to  his  evening  League  meet- 
ing, and  he  invited  himself  and  his 
congregation  to  my  evening  service. 
How  could  we  do  otherwise  after  we 
had  discussed  the  Interchurch  Move- 
ment? We  had  to  have  a  movement 
i)f  our  own,  and  so  I  went  to  his  meet- 
ing and  spoke  there.  Then  they  dis- 
missed their  service  and  we  all  went 
over  to  the  Congregational  service. 
When  we  got  over  there  it  was  to  find 
no  light  or  fire.  It  was  a  cold  night, 
and  so  I  turned  around  and  invited 
myself  to  preach  in  the  Methodist 
church.  The  Methodist  pastor  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  and  we  all  went 
back  to  his  church.  It  was  a  sort  of 
'after  you,  my  dear  sir,'  kind  of  a 
day,  and  had  I   not  been  so  disap- 


t)ointed  and  somewhat  ashamed  of 
nviting  a  man  to  a  love  feast,  and 
then  having  no  place  for  him  to  sit 
jdown,  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience. 

'*It  was  here  that  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time,  all  the  time  I  could  com- 
mand in  fact,  with  the  superintend- 
ent of  our  school  trying  to  get  him  to 
lead  in  the  adoption  of  better  meth- 
ods for  his  school.  I  never  saw  a 
more  amazing  school.  Tl^ey  ^^  come 
to  school  and  get  nowhere.  The  at- 
tendance of  the  school  will  average 
over  a  125  and  yet  they  are  too  poor 
to  employ  a  pastor.  There  were  at 
least  twenty  young  people  who  should 
be  in  senior  classes  of  graded  work. 
They  have  a  consecrated  teacher,  but 
one  who  has  no  thought  of  leading 
these  young  people  to  a  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  time  and  their 
consecration  to  world  tasks.  Nor  is 
there  any  attempt  to  put  a  denom- 
inational or  churchly  consciousness 
into  these  children  and  young  folks. 
"At  S.  I  held  a  first  conference 
with  the  teachers.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  the  reach  and  vision  of  our 
educational  program,  and  invited  me 
to  return  for  an  Institute  with 
them." 


From  Seattle,  Washington,  Rev. 
John  H.  Matthews  writes:  "You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  Congregational  Sunday 
Schools  are  adopting  the  Tercenten- 
ary Chart,  and  have  lived  up  to  their 
pledge.  One  thing  of  which  we  are 
sure  is  that  the  chart  works  magnifi- 
cently. From  forty-nine  schools  the 
total  money  gifts  were  a  little  over 
$1,500.  The  Yakima  Association  has 
the  three  Gold  Seal  schools — ^Natchez, 
Sunnyside,  Moxee. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  Young 
People's  Conference  at  Pacific  Grove, 
Oregon.  A  visit  was  made  there  re- 
cently of  which  the  following  is  an 
outcome:  "The  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  Oregon  Conference  at  its 
first  meeting  considered  the  value  of 
Pacific  University  as  a  Christian  col- 
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lege.  In  company  with  Supt.  Arthur 
J.  SuUens  and  Rev.  John  H.  Mat- 
thews the  committee  went  to  Forest 
Grove,  on  Thursday,  January  eighth, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
the  students  and  faculty  in  the  chapel 
of  the  school.  A  class  in  Biblical  lit- 
erature instructed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Walter  Blair,  pastor  of  the  Forest 
Grove  Congregational  church,  was 
visited.  A  tour  of  the  buildings  was 
followed  by  luncheon  in  Herrick 
Hall,  a  thoroughly  modern  dormitory 
for  young  women. 

The  committee  returned  to  Portland 
with  these  impressions: — In  view  of 
the  need  of  distinctly  Christian  lead- 
ership to  face  the  problems  which  con- 
front human  society.  Pacific  Uni- 
versity deserves  the  immediate  and 
continuous  support  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon. Scholarships  should  be  provided 
by  the  organized  groups  of  young 
people  in  our  churches  to  enable  one 
or  more  of  their  number  to  pursue 
higher  education  under  the  best  pos- 
sible circumstances. 


Under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Bpbert  Fry  Clark,  Pacific   is  a    now. 

«    «    « 


thoroughgoing  democratic  institu- 
tion, measuring  up  to  the  require- 
ments for  an  education  in  which  the 
Christian  element  is  recognized  and 
emphasized. 

The  work  of  Rev.  W.  Walter  Blair 
deserves  special  mention,  in  that  he 
not  only  possesses  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  Biblical  literature,  but  has 
the  gift  of  applying  it  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  values  of  life  and  demo- 
cratic ideals. 

The  college  presents  possibilities 
for  week  end  visits  by  groups  of 
young  people  who  will  enjoy  its 
beautiful  campus  of  thirty  acres,  use 
its  commodious  buildings,  and  profit 
by  personal  contact  with  the  fine 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
faculty. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  twenty 
thousand  volumes  should  be  given 
maximum  possibilities  by  generous 
gifts  for  that  purpose. 

The  future  of  Pacific  University  is 
in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  old  and 
new,  who  believe  in  the  principles  by 
which  it  stands.  At  no  time  will 
financial  aid  be  more  valuable  than 


THERE  is  no  provision  in  our  educational  system  for  the  assist- 
ance of  parents  in  equipping  themselves  for  their  greatest  work 
in  life.  To  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  parenthood  men 
and  women  come  totally  unprepared.  The  church  school  may  enter 
a  distinct  field  in  organizing  parents'  classes  for  courses  of  study  on 
Child  Nature,  Adolescent  Life,  Religious  Education  in  the  Home,  and 
suggestions  for  work  with  small  children.  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  this  neglected  work. 


#    #    # 

Behind  every  storm  of  trial  and  every  cloud  of  sorrow,  is  the  heavenly 
blue  of  Christ's  unchangeable  love,  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a  love  that 
follows  us  amid  all  our  wanderings  and  backslidings,  amid  all  our  changes 
of  heart  and  of  circumstance,  and  remains  steadfast  and  unwavering  even 
when  our  love  is  suspicious  and  cold. 
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PLANNING  TO  PRESENT   RELIG^IOUS   EDUCATION— SHADY  GROVE,   ALA. 


SUMMER   CONFERENCE,   SHADY  GROVE    CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

j 

Churches 
Individoals 

Women's 
Societies 

Lecacies 

Other 
Sources 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

This  Year 
Last  Year 

3.704.37             779.6C 
2,357.19  '          779  71 

125  68 

4  609  71 

MARCH 

100.00 

3  236  90 

1920 

Increase 

Decrease 

1 

1.347.18 

125.68 

1  472  88 

.05 

100.00 

100  05 
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The  CONGREGATIONALSUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  American  Missionary  reaches  our  readers, 
the  sample  copies  of  the  Children's  Day  Service,  the  observance  of  which 
comes  in  June,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  and  superintendents  of  each 
one  of  our  6019  Congregational  Churches,  together  with  directions  for  its  use. 
Accompanying  it  is  the  request  that  the  pastor  receiving  the  material  confer 
with  his  Church  School  Superintendent  at  once.  If  any  school  has  not  re- 
ceived the  information  concerning  our  Children's  Day  plans,  please  notify 
The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society,  289  JFourth  Avenue 
New  York. 

«    «    « 

It  is  hoped  that  the  service,  ** Children's  Day  Comrades,''  prepared  by 
Miss  Anita  B.  Ferris,  will  meet  with  even  a  finer  response  than  that  of  last 
year.  The  attention  of  our  Church  and  Mission  Schools  is  especially  directed 
to  the  Children's  Day  suggestions  on  the  next  page.  One  hundred  new  schools 
can  be  organized  this  year,  if  the  financial  response  on  Children's  Day 
reaches  our  expectations. 

«    «    « 

New  field  workers  are  being  asked  for  in  several  states,  and  fifteen  such 
workers  could  be  used  at  once  for  full  time  service.  In  the  missionary  states 
generally,  the  need  is  great  and  the  opportunity  wide  open.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  south  and  southwest,  where  in  many  communities  there  is,  for  the 
first  time,  an  eager  desire  for  organized  Sunday  School  activities,  where  for- 
merly the  people  were  satisfied  with  an  occasional  preaching  service.  The 
time  is  opportune  for  a  program,  large  in  scope  and  mighty  in  purpose  and 
power.  We  are  being  challenged  to  do  great  things,  and  we  shall  be  measured 
by  the  use  we  make  of  what  God  has  given  us.  The  words  of  the  heroic 
Thomas  Chalmers  should  inspire  us:  ** Nothing  is  too  good  to  hope  for  which 
Divine  goodness  has  promised,  and  nothing  is  impossible  which  God  has  asked 
His  Church  to  perform. ' ' 

«    «    « 

The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  begin- 
ning in  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and  per- 
manent income  makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular  apportion- 
ment. Next  to  the  apportionment  plan,  the  chief  source  of  income  is  the 
offering  on  Children's  Day. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  $ — -~~ to  The  Congregational  Sunday 

School  Extension  Society,  organized  in  New  York  City,  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepte/^.  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  this  plan  of  administering  your  own  estate,  write  to  the 
Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Baker,  ^89  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THECONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  AGED  MINISTERS  AND  THEIR  WIDOWS 


THE  average  age  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers  at  ordination 
is  about  twenty-eight  years. 
The  standard  age  at  which  American 
youth  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  therefore  at  which  most  young 
m&i  may  be  regarded  as  ready  for 
gainful  production  (though  the 
great  majority  of  boys  do  not  even 
tarry  for  a  high  school  training),  is 
eighteen  years. 

For  the  minister  these  ten  years 
have  noteworthy  economic  signifi- 
cance. First,  through  the  prolonging 
of  the  period  of  considerable  outlay; 
and  seeond;  and  quite  as  important, 
the  shortening  of  his  economically 
productive  life  by  about  one-fourth. 
This  economic  burden  the  minister 
assumes  at  the  behest  of  the  church. 
We  rightly  demand  a  ministry  not 
only  consecrated  but  also  educated. 
Centuries  of  experience  have  proved 
this  to  be  highly  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  advantage  of  the 
church.  Equity  requires — ^and  the 
church  must  practice  justice  or  it  Ls 
not  Christian — ^that  the  institution 
whicii  requires  this  training  in  its 
servants  should  pay  for  it. 

Bflginning  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
ei^hir  &^  minister  has  a  period  of 
gnmbig  economic  strength  for  about 
twQBly  years,  but  beginning  at  about 
the  mie  of  fifty  there  is  in  general  a 
mnSfyiat  down  grade,  rapidly  grow- 
ing* ato^>er,  until  long  before  the  age 
at  wbKl^f  most  ministers  are  deemed 
"IW  old"  to  be  sought  by  the 
duMtfMa,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
tlift  great  majority  of  ministers  are 
on  S  non-self-supporting  level. 

OlMiiTegational  ministers  for  the 
lart  gieneration  have  died  at  the  aver- 
age age— including   those   who   died 


y  0  u  n  g — o  f  about  seventy-three 
years,  while  the  man  who  reaches 
sixty-five  has  an  expectancy  well  over 
seventy-five.  The  twenty-five  pro- 
ductive years  must  carry  the  whole 
seventy-fiVe  years.  The  wage  of  the 
minister  during  these  active  years  is, 
at  the  present  level  of  salaries,  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  below 
the  level  of  the  '*  minimum  living 
wage  of  a  family  of  five*'  as  gener 
ally  accepted  by  social  students. 

The  prevailing  salary  runs  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200.  This  salary  fur- 
nishes only  a  niggardly  subsistence 
for  the  twenty-five  to  thirty  product- 
ive years,  and  provides  not  one  cent 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  the  twenty 
to  twenty-five  economically  non-pro- 
ductive years  between  eighteen  and 
seventy-five. 

Therefore — and  for  this  reason 
only — the  vast  majority  of  the  life- 
long servants  of  the  Congregational 
churches  are  turned  out  in  their  old 
age  to  face  abject  poverty. 

This  gross  injustice  involves  many 
consequences.  Two  should  be  named: 

First,  it  has  practically  arrested 
the  recruiting  of  the  ministry.  A 
careful  and  sympathetic  investigator 
has  studied  the  records  of  thirty-six 
Congregational  churches,  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Denver,  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Kansas  City.  He  found 
that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  all  these 
churches  together  had  furnished 
only  one  recruit  for  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry.  God  made  economic 
laws;  they  cannot  be  circumvented. 
Not  only  is  the  laborer  worthy  of  his 
hire,  but  he  must  have  it  or  he  cannot 
labor. 

The  second  consequence  is  equally 
appalling.     Namely,    we    now    have 
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living,  carried  over  from  the  preced-     should  they  be  recited,  evoke  tears — 
ing  generation,  about  2,000  old  min-     or  anger. 

isters,  and  ministers'  wives  and  wid-  Congregational  World  Movement, 

ows.    The   narratives   of  their    need  World  Wide  Survey. 

«    «    « 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


FOR  nearly  eighteen  years  The 
CJongregational  Board  of 
Ministerial  Belief  has  been 
located  at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  Annuity  Fund  for  Con- 
gregational Ministers  has  had  the 
same  address,  and  has  been  under  the 
same  management  since  its  inaugura- 
tion in  1914.  The  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  has  had  its  headquarters  at  the 
same  place. 

These  combined  organizations, 
working  for  the  same  cause,  the  wel- 
fare of  Congregational  ministers, 
should  of  course  stay  together.  They 
have  so  much  in  common  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  wisdom  and  economy  to 
combine  their  forces.  The  work  has 
grown  marvellously  in  recent  years, 
requiring  a  larger  force  and  more 
commodious  oflSces.  Sufficient  addi- 
tional space  could  not  be  secured  at 
287  Fourth  Avenue  in  the  United 
Charities  Building.  While  these  in- 
terests do  not  give  up  their  lease,  they 
have  allowed,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  Congregational  World  Movement 
and  the  National  Council,  in  part,  to 
occupy  their  space,  and  they  have 
leased  from  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  the  sec- 
ond floor  at  375  Lexington  Avenue, 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lexington 
Avenue  and  East  41et  Street. 

Here  the  Board  of  Relief,  the  An- 
nuity Fund  and  the  Pilgrim  Memor- 
ial Fund  will  have  enlarged  and  open 
space  for  the  clerical  and  stenograph- 
ic force,  and  offices  for  the  Executive 


Secretaries.  The  Board  has  added  to 
the  Executive  Management,  a  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  who  will  especially  as- 
sist the  Treasurer.  Mr.  Philip  H. 
Senior,  a  business  man  of  lai^e  ex- 
perience, has  been  elected  to  this  of-r 
fice  and  has  begun  his  work  with  effi- 
ciency. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
work,  all  our  friends,  both  ministers 
and  laymen,  are  cordially  invited  to 
call  uipon  us  in  our  new  quarters. 
The  location  is  especially  convenient 
for  those  who  come  into  the  city  at 
the  Grand  Central  Station. 

We  are  glisui  to  announce  that  Rev. 
F.  W.  Hodgdon,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Hay«s,  D.  D., 
5415  University  Avenue;  Chicago, 
will  continue  as  the  Eastern  Repre- 
sentative and  the  Western  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Relief  and  the  Annui- 
ty Fund.  For  the  past  year  they 
have  given  practically  their  whole 
time,  with  great  succeas,  to  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund.  They  will  now 
lend  such  asistance  as  they  can  to  the 
Congregational  World  Movement, 
which  includes  in  its  budget  $100,000 
for  Ministerial  Relief,  but  will  be 
particularly  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Apportionment  Plan  for 
Ministerial  Relief  and  in  aiding  the 
ministers  in  becoming  members  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  under  the  present,  or 
the  expanded  plan  which  goes  into 
effect  January  1st,  1921. 


CLOTHING 

OUR  friends  who  have  been  so  helpful  in  sending  clothing  to 
the  New  York  Office,  are  requested   to  withhold  all  such 
shipments  until  further  notice.  We  are  absolutely  without 
proper  space  to  handle  this  department  at  present. 

Wm,  A.  Rice. 
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THE  MAY  OPPORTUNITY 


IN  this  month  of  May  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  the  Women's  Home 
Missionary  Societies  will  consid- 
er the  subject  of  Ministerial  Relief. 
This  has  been  the  custom  now  for  sev- 
eral years. 

There  has  been  provided  by  the 
Woman's  Federation  and  the  Board 
of  Belief,  helps  for  the  study  of  this 
special    May    topic,    **Our   Honored 


Veterans.'*  See  the  program  in  the 
April  American  Mi^onary,  pages 
fifty-seven  and  fifty-eight.  Samples 
of  the  leaflets  mentioned  have  been 
sent  to  the  Sunday  Sichool  superin- 
tendents. They  will  be  supplied  on 
request  as  needed,  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  William  A.  Rice,  375  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Don't  fail  to  write. 


«    «    « 

THE  PILGRIM  FUND  AND  THE  OLDER  MINISTER 


THE  question  is  constantly 
asked:  Is  the  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Fund  going  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  older  minister  f  A  plain 
answer  ought  to  be  given  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  in  the  hearts  and  on 
the  lips  of  hundreds  of  our  people. 
In  one  sentence,  the  answer  is  this: 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  will 
largely  increase  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  membership  in  the  present 
Annuity  Fund.  Therefore,  all  minis- 
ters, who  become  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Annuity  Fund  will  be  benefited 
toectly  by  the  complete  success  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fund. 

The  first  certificates  of  membership 
in  tiie  Annuity  Fund  were  issued  in 
May,  1914.  Each  member  paid  a 
premium  that  was  calculated  to  secure 
for  him  an  annuity  of  $100  at  his  re- 
tiring age,  provided  he  iiad  complet 
ed  by  that  time  thirty  years  of  service 
in  the  Congregational  ministry. 
Some  time  later,  contributions  made 
by  the  churches  enabled  the  Trustees 
of  the  Fund  to  match  the  earned  an- 
nuity with  an  equal  sum.  The  hope 
was  that  some  time  an  annuity  of 
$500  oould  be  provided,  of  which  the 
ministers'  premiums  would  earn  only 
$100,  the  remainder  being  provided 
by  the  free  gifts  of  the  churches. 

Would  that  time  ever  comet  The 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  the 
answer.  When  it  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess with  subscriptions  made  good  by 
payments,  the  Trustees  of  the  An- 
nuity Fund  hope  and  expect  that  a 


certificate  of  membership  will  secure 
to  the  minister  at  his  retiring  age  an 
annuity  of  $500. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  the  old- 
er  minister.  Provision  is  made  so 
thait  a  minister  can  join  up  to  the  age 
of  60  years  by  an  annual  premium, 
and  even  up  to  65  years  by  making 
five  back  payments.  Where  else  could 
a  man  invest  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  entitle  him  to  an  annuity  of 
$100,  and  receive  in  return  a  strong 
probability  of  an  annuity  of  $500. 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  when  it 
is  complete,  will  make  that  possible. 

More  than  700  ministers  of  our  de- 
nomination have  already  appreciated 
the  advantages  that  the  Annuity 
Fund  now  offers  them,  and  in  this 
number  men  from  45  to  55  years  of 
age  constitute  a  very  large  propor- 
tion. The  younger  men  are  going  to 
have  a  great  opportunity,  as  well  as 
a  strong  incentive  in  the  operation 
of  the  Expanded  Plan,  under  which 
the  premium  consists  of  6%  of  the 
salary  (part  of  which  will  be  provided 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fund) ;  but  those 
ministers  in  middle  life,  whose  future 
term  of  service  is  not  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  accumulate  a  large 
sum  through  their  premiums,  will  find 
their  great  opportunity  in  the  plan 
which  is  now  in  operation  under  the 
Annuity  Fund. 

The  fraternal  advice  of  the  Secre- 
taries, as  well  as  the  professional  ad- 
vice of  the  Actuary,  to  the  older  men, 
is — ^join  now  I 
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IP  the  world  movements  of  our 
churches  have  awakened  the 
souls  of  so-called  Christians  to 
their  obligation  to  promote  the  lead- 
ership of  Christ,  whose  followers 
they  profess  to  be,  then  an  untold 
blessing  will  be  the  result.  There 
have  been  many  of  our  church  mem- 
bers who  have  apparently  thought 
that  being  a  Christian  implied  that 
you  believed  Christ  had  lived.  You 
believed  that  He  desired  you  to  be 
**good.''  That  is,  you  were  not  to  lie 
or  cheat  or  steal  or  be  flagrantly 
wicked,  and  this  was  to  be  a  Christ- 
ian and  a  place  in  Heaven  would 
surely  be  assured.  One  should  not 
question  the  Christianity  of  members 
who  did  not  go  to  church,  or  give  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  not  for  us  to  judge  and  no  doubt 
an  All  Wise  Judge  would  be  more 
charitable  than  some  of  us.  But  the 
world  movement  has  made  it  plain 
that  we  are  not  Christians  unless  we 
co-operate  with  the  purposes  of  God 
and  share  in  the  work  of  bringing 
His  kingdom  into  the  world.  This 
means  a  definite  support  of  the  work 
of  our  denomination,  a  steady  giving 
to  the  organizations  which  are  work- 
ing for  a  Christian  America  and  a 
Christian  world. 

The  yearly  budget,  which  means 
our  apportionment,  must  be  raise'd  by 
the  members  of  our  churches  and 
should  be  met  by  the  proportionate 
giving  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  The  share  of  this  apportion- 
ment which  is  to  be  given  to  the  work 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Unions 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
women  in  the  auxiliaries.  This  reg- 
ular giving  must    not   be   interfered 


with  by  the  World  Movement  cam- 
paign. People  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  Christians  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  give  toward  Christ's  cause.  Let  us 
eagerly  learn  of  our  mission  fields. 
There  are  great  areas  of  our  country 
as  shown  by  the  Surveys  which  need 
a  compelling  Christian  message. 
There  are  peoples,  like  the  Negro  and 
the  Indian  and  the  alien  and  the 
foreigner,  who  must  be  taught  to 
know  the  truth.  Here  are  the  young 
people  of  our  churches  and  schools 
and  colleges  who  must  be  educated 
in  the  Christian  view  of  life.  If  we 
are  Christians,  for  Christ's  sake  let 
us  ''feed  His  sheep."' 

TOPIC  FOR  JUNE,  1920 

The  Congrggathnal  Sunday  Satool 

ExUnsion  Sociity 

THEME:    THE  MEASURE  OF 

OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Hymn:  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Man- 
kind." 

Scripture:  Galatians  6:  Ephesians  3:14-21. 

Prayer. 

Hymn:    "My   dear  Redeemer     and     my 
Lord." 

C^anizing  For  Service 
The  Story  of  our  Organized  Work— 
The  Congregational  Sunday  School 
Extension  Society's  First  Annual 
Report. 
"How  Frances  and  Gerald  Got  a  Sun- 
day School." 

Facing  the  Opportunity 
Review   of   the  Field — The   Congrega- 
tional Sunday     School    Ezteniion 
Society's  First  Annual  Report. 

Meeting. the  Needs 

1.  The  Appeal  to  Childhood— "Things 

in  Blue." 

2.  Reaching  the  Needy— "An  Indian's 

Message." 

3.  A  Bit  of  Americanization  Work— 

"The  Tale  of  the  Trapper." 
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Prayer  for  the  Workers. 
Hymn:  "So  Let  our  Lips  and  Lives  Ex- 
press." 
The  leaflets  for  use  under  each  topic 
and  the  1919  Year  Book  can  be  secured 
from  the  Federation  office,   289   Fourth 
Avenue,   New   York   City.     Leaflets   are 
supplied  without  charge. 
(Hymns  selected  from  "Hymns  of  Wor- 
ship and  Service.") 

MISSION  STUDY  TEXT  BOOKS 

TLE  home  mission  textbooks 
for  1920-1921  are  published 
jointly  by  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions  and  The 
Missionary  Education  Department 
of  the  Interchureh  World  Movement. 
The  theme,  **The  Church  and  the 
Community,"  is  as  timely  as  was 
the  subject  for  1919-1920— '^'Christ- 
ian Americanization."  A  wide  use  of 
the  textbooks  is  looked  for. 

The  senior  textbook,  '*The  Church 
and  the  Community,"  by  Ralph  E. 
Diflfendorfer  is  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  needs  and  opportunities  for 
service  in  both  city  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  headings  of  the  six 
chapters  give  a  suggestion  of  the 
wealth  of  material  incorporated: 

1.  Community  Life 

2.  Economic  Factors 

3.  Co-operation 

4.  Homes  and  Housing 

5.  Complex     Community     Situa- 

tions. 

6.  Community  Leadership 

A  book  for  young  people  has  been 
written  by  Ralph  A.  Pelton,  called 
''Serving  the  Neighborhood."  The 
honest  presentation  of  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  every  day  service  in  the 
neighborhood  will  attract  young 
folks  to  investigate  for  themselves. 
Profusely  illustrated  by  the  author's 
own  pictures,  as  well  as  with  most 
interesting  illustrative  material  the 
book  will  make  delightful  reading, 
and  open  new  fields  of  service  in  local 
neig'hborhoods. 

The  name  of  the  junior  book  has 
been  changed  and  the  book  appears 


under  the  name,  **Mr.  Friend-0'- 
Man;"  Rev.  Jay  T.  Stocking  has  pic- 
tured the  theme  in  a  most  delightful 
way  in  the  little  allegory.  **  Query- 
Queer''  and  Mr.  Wooider-Wise-Man 
will  make  many  friends  for  them- 
selves, and  the  Junions  will  be  quick 
to  see  its  practical  application. 

Manuals  for  use  with  these  books 
and  handwork  for  Juniors  will  be 
ready  by  May  first.  Mrs.  0.  W.  Os- 
good of  Chicago  is  preparing  the  sup- 
plement for  ther*  senior  book.  Miss 
Cornelia  P.  Bedell  of  Nyack  the 
Teacher's  Manual  for  junior  work. 
Books  and  manuals  will  be  ready  by 
Mkiy  first.  See  these  books  before 
making  programs  for  next  year. 
Prices — 

'*  The    Church    and    the  Commu- 
nity" 

** Serving  the  Neighborhood" 
Paper,  50  ents;  Cloth,  75  cents 

'*Mr.  Friend-O'-Man" 

Paper,  40  cents;  Cloth,  60  cents 

Manuals  for  each  15  cents 
«    «    « 

Please,  State  Unions,  consider 
** Bulletins"  and  make  them  persua- 
sive and  compelling,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  great  cause  of  Christ. 


Have  you  been  studying  Christian 
Americanization  in  your  Society 
this  winter!  What  has  it  done  for 
you  individually  and  as  a  group! 
Have  you  increased  your  budget  for 
the  Americanization  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Societies! 

Have  you  visited  the  ** foreign" 
neighborhoods  in  your  own  commu- 
nity, become  acquainted  with  any 
foreign  speaking  mother  of  a  fam- 
ily! 

Have  you  given  to  neighborhood  or 
mother  anything  of  the  goodwill  and 
practical  neighborliness  of  Christian 
America! 

Have  you  applied  your  new  in- 
formation and  enthusiasm  to  the 
treatment  of  your  general  house- 
worker    and    helper    from    overseas! 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


WEEK-DAY  COURSES  IN  WORLD  FRIENDSHIP 

By  Eleanor  F.  Cole 


MORE  time!  More  time  for 
Christian  training!  This  is 
the  cry  that  is  heard 
throughout  the  land.  Comparing  the 
work  of  instruction  and  expression  in 
the  religious  education  we  are  giving 
our  children,  the  former  has  received 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  at- 
tention. Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  laat  decade  in  the  materi- 
al and  methods  for  the  period  of  in- 
struction in  our  church  schools.  We 
must  now  give  careful  thought  to  the 
activities  of  our  girls  and  boys,  so 
that  the  impulses  created  by  our  in- 
struction may  be  directed  along 
Christian  channels. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind  two 
series  of  programs  have  been  arrang- 
ed for  primary  and  junior  children. 
In  any  church  where  mission  bands 
are  already  established,  these  pro- 
grams may  be  adopted  as  the  outline 
of  work  for  such  bands.  In  other 
churches  we  hope  these  programs 
may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  gather 
together  the  children  of  the  primary 
and  junior  departments  of  the  church 
school  for  a  week-day  meeting. 

** Mayflower  Programs,"  the  first 
series,  has  been  prepared  by  Jeanette 
E.  Perkins  and  Prances  W.  Danielson. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop in  children  of  primary  age  an 
appreciation  of  all  people  near  and 
far  who  contribute  to  their  happiness, 
a  spirit  of  comradeship  and  sym- 
pathetic helpfulness  for  any  less 
favored,  and  to  provide  practice  in 
Christian  service.  Twenty-six  pro- 
grams are  included  in  the  series,  con- 
sisting of  stories,  conversations,  songs, 
games,  and  plans  for  the  use  of  pic- 
tures and  posters.  A  Mayflower 
poster  and  Mayflower    buttons  have 


also  been  prepared  to  add  interest  to 
this  work. 

A  candle-lighting  service  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  program  every 
other  week.  This  is  a  new  ceremonial 
feature  which  has  already  been  used 
very  successfully  with  groups  of 
children.  Its  special  purpose  must 
be  left  a  secret  until  this  book  is  ready 
for  distribution,  wfhich  we  hope  will 
be  early  in  July.  The  equipment  for 
'* Mayflower  Programs"  also  includes 
pattern  sheets  containing  over  fifty 
patterns  of  gifts  for  one's  community 
and  for  mission  schools.  A  fascinating 
playlet,  entitled  ** Every  Day  Magic,** 
is  suggested  as  a  climax  to  this  charm- 
ing course. 

As  this  is  an  attempt  to  extend  into 
the  week  the  education  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  church  between  six  and 
nine,  it  will  form  part  of  the  work  of 
the  church's  Committee  on  Religious 
Education,  who  will  consult  with  the 
church  school  ofiicers  and  teachers 
and  representatives  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Societies.  Where  there  is 
no  Committee  on  Religious  Education, 
the  church  school  teachers  or  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  will  take 
the  initiative. 

The  title  for  the  Junior  Programs, 
prepared  by  Miss  Prederica  Beard, 
has  not  yet  been  chosen.  The  same 
principles  govern  the  preparation  of 
these  programs,  and  they  are  of 
course  prepared  especially  for  girls 
and  boys  from  nine  to  eleven  years  of 
age.  Further  announcements  will  be 
made  in  a  few  weeks.  If  you  wish 
your  name  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
of  such  announcements,  address  the 
Congregaiional  Publishing  Society ^ 
Room  803,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
9,  Massachusetts, 
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The  American  Missionary  Association 
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Receipts  for  March,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Inconve  for  March   from  Investments   , 

Previously    acknowledfired , 


Current  Receipts 


S8.698.28 
29il8.88 

183.011.61 


EASTERN  DISTRICT 
MAINE — $272.70. 

Aabarai  Sixth  Street  Ch..  3.40;  Mrs.  I. 
P.  B.,  eroods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C;  R.  J".  S.. 
for  Talladegra  Colleere,  25.  Aaffustat  So. 
Parish  Ch..  41.20.  Bansort  All  Souls  Ch.. 
11.57.  Bridfftoat  First  Ch..  L.  M.  Sac.. 
Koods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C,  CaUUst  Wom- 
an's Association,  eroods  for  Greenwood,  S. 
C.  Caatlnet  Trin.  Ch..  5.  Elaat  Macklaat 
Miss  C.  B..  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  1.  East- 
ports  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem..  8.  Crorhami  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  5.48.  Harrlaoat  S. 
S,.  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.75.  Head  Tldei 
H.  P.  J.,  for  Piedmont  College.  10.  MUU- 
Boekett  First  S.  S..  2.  North  Aasont  S.  S.. 
Ltlncoln  Memorial.  6.14.  North  Yanaoathi 
Ch.  &  S.  S.,  10.  Portlands  St.  Lawrence 
Ch..  goods  for  Greenwood,  8.  C.  Sovth 
Berwicks  Miss  H.  B.  S.,  30;  Miss  J.  S.. 
H).  for  Oriental  Missions.  IVatcrrlllcs 
First   Ch..    56.27. 

'WownmWm   Honte    Miasloiuiry     Union      of 
Maine,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach.  Trea..  44.89. 
BTEW   HAMPSHIRE— 1414.88. 

Baths  Ch.,  6.15.  Bennlnsrtont  S.  S..  3.04. 
Brfatols  Ch..  18.  Canterbury  t  Ch..  9. 
Dovert  Miss  H.  L.  S..  for  Pleasant  Hill.  5. 
Eppinirt  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem..  2.  HaverhlUs 
Ch..  6.97:  S.  S..  3.  Keenei  "S.,"  40.  Ken- 
•injirtont  Ch.,  5.40.  Laconlai  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  3.50.  Littletons  Ch..  65.25. 
Merediths  Ch..  13.  Mertdens  Ch..  10.30;  S. 
S..  1.85.  Nelaons  Ch..  12.  North  Conways 
S.  S.  2.92.  RIndses  First  Ch.  and  Soc. 
21.60.  Salems  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
3.15;  "Friends  in  N.  H.."  for  Straight 
College.  192.25. 
VERMONT — $546.77. 

Bensons  S.  S..  1.75.  Brattleboros  Centre 
Ch..  300:  S.  S..  22.40.  Dorset s  Mrs.  G.  A. 
G..  for  Saluda  Seminary.  3.  Enst  Hard- 
^fricks  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  5.50.  Mont- 
^^ranerr  Centers  Ch.,  1.89.  Morrlsvllles 
First  Ch.,  3.08.  North  Craftsborrs  S.  S.. 
5.20.  Potneys  Community  Ch..  United  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  3.05.  St.  Johnsbarys 
South  Ch.  S.  S..  4.80.  Tnnbrldires  Ch..  1. 
Tynons  Ch..  3.25.  Underhills  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  2.  "Warrens  United  Ch.. 
C.50.  W^efttralnnter  "Wests  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Memorial,  for  Rvder  Memorial  Hospital, 
5.  Wllders  Ch..  9  Wlndhams  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.   2.80.     "Wlnooskls  Ch..  9. 

Consreirational  W^oman'*  Home  Mission- 
ary  Union   of   Vermont,   by    Mrs.    Max    L. 
Powell.   Treas..   $157.55. 
MASSACHUSETTS — $4,250.70. 

(Donations  2.709.48.  Legacies  1,541.22) 

Ablnsrtons  S.  S.,  3.68.  Amherst s  Hope 
Ch.  S.  S.,  5.     Andovers  Free  Ch.  S.  S.,  Lin- 


coln Memorial.  1.41.  Aahbys  S.  S.,  for 
Lexington.  Ky.,  10.  Athols  Miss  W.  H. 
B..  for  Talladega  College.  5.  Anbnmdalot 
Ch.,  10.  Bailardvales  Union  Ch.  8.  S..  6. 
Berkleys  Ch..  10;  S.  S..  2.  BemardstOBi 
Goodale  Mem.  United  Ch..  15.  Beverly t 
Dane  Street  Ch..  62.87;  Immanuel  Ch.,  9. 
Blllerieas  Ch..  7.05.  Bostons  Old  South 
Ch..  additional.  75.50;  W.  S.  S..  for  Talla- 
dega College.  2.  Boxfords  First  S.  8., 
for  Lincoln  Memorial.  3.  Brighton t  8.  8., 
for  Santee.  Neb..  10.  Brimfleldi  First  8. 
S..  2.  Broektons  First  Parish  S.  8..  6.28. 
Brookllnes  Leyden  Ch..  8;  Mrs.  D.  L.  J.,  8; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  for  Oriental  Missions,  60. 
Bneklands  Primary  S.  S..  1.  Cambrldcet 
First  S.  8 .  for  S.  A.,  at  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tenn..  25.  Clintons  German  8.  8.,  1.75. 
Dorehesters  Harvard  Ch..    38.     Dadleyt  6. 

5..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.10.  East  Bootont 
Baker  Ch.  S.  S..  8.  Blast  W^eymonths  Ch., 
23.10.  Edcartowns  S.  8..  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial, 2.10.  Fall  Rivers  Central  8.  8.,  6; 
First  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  19.52;  Pll- 
grrim  S.  8.,  2.  Feeding  Hills s  8.  8..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  2.  Fmmlnshana  Centres 
Plymouth  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  5. 
Grafton s  West  S.  S..  1.80.  Holbrookt 
Winthrop  Ch..  8.75.     Holyokei  Second  Ch., 

3.01.  Hyde  Parks  Mrs.  H.  D.  N.,  for  Bed, 
Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  50.  Isllnctont 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  5.  Jamalea 
Plains  C.  F.  D..  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
Leleesters  Ladies'  Charitable  Society,  for 
LexinfTton.  Ky.,  1.85.  Lynnfleld  Centres 
S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.47.  Manehesteri 
First  Ch.,  45.11.  Mansflelds  8.  8..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  1.  Mattapolsetts  8.  8..  10.  Mel- 
roses  First  Ch.  S.  S..  16.37.  MIddleboroi 
S.  S,  4.70.  Mlltons  East  Ch.,  13.80;  Mrs. 
J.  A.  T.,  20.  Mlttlneacnes  Ch..  8.42. 
Nahants  S.  S.,  5.25.  Neponsets  Trinity  Ch., 
S.  S..  8.67.  Newbnrys  First  Ch..  I18.O8: 
First  Ch.  S.  S.,  5.25.  Newtons  •'FHends,*^ 
756.90.  North  Adamss  First  S.  8..  for 
ToufiralocY  CoiiPge.  15.  Otiss  S.  8..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  5.28.  Paxtons  Ch.,  2.75.  Pltts- 
llelds  Second  Ch.  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
4.10.  Randolphs  S.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
10.  Seitnate  Centres  S.  8..  6.  Somersets 
Ch..  4.23.  Sonthamptons  S.  8..  10.  South 
Bralntrees  8.  S..  2.42.  Sonth  Hadleys 
Mount  Holyoke  Collegre.  Y.  W.  C.  A..  100. 
Thorndlkes  S.  S.,  4.45.  Three  RIverss  O.  J. 
B..  5.  UzbrldKes  First  Ch..  14.74.  Wake- 
field t  Mrs.  J.  P..  for  Talladega  Collegre.  2. 
Walthamt  A.  A.  C.  for  Talladegra  Collegre. 
3.  "Warehams  S.  S.  2.40.  W^ares  Primary 
S.  S.  Class,  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak..  9. 
Waylandi  Trin.  Ch.  S.  S.,  2.  Websters 
First  Ch..  30.25.  Welleidey:  Wellesley 
College  Christian  Association,  for  S.  A.  at 
Santee,  Nob.,  1^',  E.  H.  K..  for  Talladegra 
College,    1.      West    Brookflelds    First    Ch., 
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22.  Weatlleldt  L.  D.  G..  for  Talladefra 
College.  10.  Wobarnt  First  S.  S..  12.00. 
UTolbiatoiit  a  S.,  7.  Woreeateri  First 
Finnish  Ch..  1.50;  Hadwen  Park  Ch..  C. 
E.  Soc.  6.  Yarmouth t  S.  S.,  1.22.  "Friends 
In   Mass.."   for  Stralfirht   Colleflre,   70.76. 

Wonuia's  Home  MlMlonarj  AaaoclatloB 
of  Mass.  A  R«  If  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,  Treas.,  835,   for    salaries. 

Lesaclea 

Brookllaet      Frederick     H.    Means,    500. 
Lowells  Abbie  F.  Holt.  1.041.22. 
RHODES    ISLAND — $89.77. 

Cemtral  Fallst  Ch.,  51.40.  Bast  ProTt- 
dcBcct  Newman  S.  ».,  Lincoln  Memorial, 
6.60.  Pawtacketi  Park  Place  Bible  School, 
Lincoln  Memorial,  11.77.  Pro-rldeacct  A. 
W.  F..  for  Tougraloo  College,  10;  "Friends" 
for  Straight  College,    10. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
CONNBCnCUT— 16,373.88. 

(Donations  1,873.88,  Legacy  4,500.00) 
AnsoBlat  First  Ch..  96.73;  German  S.  S., 
5.  Bethaajrt  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  2.50. 
Bridgeport  t  The  Kingr's  Higrhway  Consr*! 
Ch..  1^.50.  Bristol t  Ch.,  100;  Miss  E.  J. 
P..  for  Talladega  Collegre.  5.  BvrllDfrtoat 
Ch..  10.  Caaaaat  Pllgrrlm  Ch.,  17.88. 
Caaton  Centers  Ch  .  10.  Danlelsont  West- 
fleld  S.  a.  4.16.  Darient  First  Ch.,  42.85. 
Derby t  First  S.  S..  6.20.  Bast  Haveai  Ch., 
13.50.  Bast  Windsors  First  S.  S.,  8.62. 
BlUnirtont  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  5.  Bn- 
lleldi  L  B.  Soc,  for  Tousaloo  College.  6. 
Farmlnfftoni  S.  S..  20.  Greenwich  t  Sec- 
ond Ch..  50.  Grotont  S.  S..  1.94.  Hartford t 
Asylum  Hill  S.  S.,  51.63  (of  which  from 
Sr.  Dept.  45.28  and  Jr.  Dept.  6.35);  Cen- 
ter Ch.  S.  S,  for  Dorchester  Academy, 
85.35;  Fourth  Ch..  S.  S..  14.03:  C.  D.  C,  2; 
"Friend,"  5.  Ivorytoat  Ch..  30.80.  Kenti 
S.  S..  3.  Lebanon  I  Goshen  S.  S..  6.64.  Bfld- 
dletownt  Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  B.  for  Allen  Nor- 
mal School.  25.  Mllfordt  A.  L.  B..  for  Tal- 
ladegra  Collegre,  1.  Mystic  Brldirei  S.  S.,  4. 
New  Britain t  Stanley  Memorial  S.  S., 
Lincoln  Memorial.  4.  New  Havens  Center 
Ch.  S.  S.  15;  Dwight  Place  S.  S.,  9.43; 
Plli?rim  Ch.,  Kingr's  Daughters,  for  Tou- 
raloo  Collegre.  10;  F.  E.  H..  10;  Miss  B. 
W..  10.  for  Talladejra  Collegre:  S.  E.  B., 
25;  S.  T.  L..  5  for  Talladegra  CoUeRe;  Prof. 
H.  B.  F.,  for  Oriental  Missions.  25.  New 
London  I  Second  S.  S..  20.92.  Nortb  Mad- 
inont  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.60.  Nortb 
WoodMtocki  S.  S..  1.44:  Miss  J.  S..  10  (5 
of  which  for  Fisk  University  and  5  for 
Porto  Rico.)  Norwicbi  United  S.  S.,  16. 
Preston  I  "Friend."  1.  Sovtb  Canaani  Ch.. 
25.  Sontbinsrtont  First  S.  S..  12.19. 
Tbompaoni  Ch.,  7.25.  Torrinsrtont  Center 
Ch..  25;  S.  S..  45.  TntmbuUt  S.  S..  3.96. 
Wasblnirtont  H.  S.  N..  10.  Waterbnryi 
Second  Ch..  487.41';  Second  S.  S..  20.53; 
Mrs.  A.  R.  K..  for  Tougraloo  Collegre,  50; 
Mrs.  H.  P.  C.  for  Talladegra  College.  50; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  C.  for  Tougraloo  Collegre.  200. 
W^atertownt  F.  W.  J.,  for  Lexington.  Ky.. 
25.  'W^st  Hartford  t  S.  S..  25.  "Wt^mt  Hart- 
land  t  Ch..  3.  Weiitvill«>t  S.  S..  5.80.  HTblt- 
neyvlllet  S.  S..  6.58.  Willlmantict  S.  S..  4. 
^OVoodhnrjt  Ladles  Soc  for  Tougraloo  Col.- 
legre.  10.  "Friends  in  Conn.."  for  Straight 
College,  10. 

'Womnn's  Conirreratlonal  '  Home  Mln- 
Mionary  Union,  of  Connecticnt*  by  Mrs. 
George  Dahl.  Treas.,  90. 

Legracy 
New  London t  Martha  S.  Harris,  4,500. 
NEW   YORK — 11.779.22. 

Arcadet    Ch.,    6.60.      Blnahamtont    H.    D. 

B..  for  Talladega  College.  50.  Black  Creeks 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.50.  Bloomlnir 
Grove:  S.  S..  5.  Brooklyn:  Central  Ch.. 
by  E.   M.   Van  P..   250;   and  hy  Mrs.   M.   A. 


E.,  10;  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrims,  134.13;  Park 
S.  S.,  10;  Mrs.  W.  N.  B.,  for  Talladegra 
College,  100;  A.  L.  C,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 1-;  Dr.  F.  B.  O.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 7.50;  A.  B.  P..  for  Talladega  College, 
5;  J.  L.  R.,  40;  A.  H.  S..  100  (60  of  which 
for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital;  L  C.  W.,  for 
Talladega  College,  2;  "Forward,"  100. 
Buffalo:  Fitch  Memorial  Q.  E.  Soc,  for 
salary  of  nurse,  Ryder  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. 5.  Canandnlffoai  Miss  A.  P.  G.,  for 
Talladega  College,  5.  Canaan:  S.  S..  for 
I^iedmont  College.  Lincoln  Memorial,  5. 
Catnkilli  Mrs.  C.  E.  W.,  10.  Cbatanqnat 
United  Brethren  Ch..  for  Blanche  Kellogg 
Institute,  5.  ChnrchTlUe:  Union  Ch., 
21.12.  Cooperstown:  A.  B.  W.,  for  Straight 
College,  10.  Comwall-on-Hndsoni  Miss 
S.,  for  Allen  Normal  School,  50.  Deer 
Rivert  Ch.  &  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  5. 
Falrport:  A.  M.  L.  10.  Flnshlns:  First 
S.  S.,  22.  Mnnnsvlllei  S.  S..  2.40.  New 
York:  Bethany  Ch..  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  for  El- 
bowoods.  No.  Dak..  3;  Broadway  Taberna- 
cle Bible  School,  50  (45  of  which  for  free 
bed  and  5  for  nurses  salary,  Ryder  Mem. 
Hospital);  Forest  Avenue  S.  S.,  for  nurse, 
Ryder  Mem.  Hospital,  10;  Manhattan  Ch., 
50:  G.  R.  B.,  25:  W.  B.  B.,  30  for  Straight 
College;  C.  N.  B..  Jr.,  50;  G.  S.  P.,  50;  G. 
T.  R,  10.  for  Talladega  College;  Dr  A.  F. 
H.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  10;  C.  H.  H.,  for 
Talladega  College,  10;  E.  J.  T.  V.,  for 
Tougaloo  College.  20;  F.  H.  W.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  100;  "A  Friend,  in  Memory 
of  Miss  Eastman,"  100.  IVomicbi  S.  S-, 
TJncoln  Memorial,  14.53.  Nyaek:  Central 
Ch..  S.  S..  6.  Osceola:  9.  S.,  1.  Oawesot 
S.  S.,  6.21.  Oxford:  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial, 3.  PooKhkeepsle:  First  Ch..  32. 
Rivcrheadi  Sound  Avenue  Ch.,  46.54.  Sber- 
huriiei  Ch..  90.  .Spring  Valley:  S.-  S.,  13:03. 
\«'alton:  First  Ch..  S.  S..  40.  IVatertowni 
Km  man  u  el  S.  S.,  7.81,  White  IPlalns:  S.  S., 
r>.  Woodhnveni  Christ  Ch..  4.  Wood- 
vlile:   Ch..    12.85;    Home   and   Foreign    Mls- 

NEW  JBR8BY— 1868.04.    " 

Clontert  First  S.  S..  8.50.  Bnat  OmmK«t 
First  S.  S..  25;  Trinity  Ch.,  64.06;  Trinity 
S.  S..  15.  Bllaabetbt  First  Ch..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  10.36.  Glen  Rldsrei  Ch.,  200. 
Monteinlri  First  Ch..  812.50;  Boy  Rang^ers, 
for  Reno  School.  12.50;  Miss  C.  S.  H.,  for 
Tougaloo  College.  115  Miss  F.  W..  for 
Tougaloo  College.  25.  Nntleyi  Saluda 
Circle,  for  S.  A..  Saluda  Seminary.  18. 
liVentlleldt  Woman's  Association,  goods 
for  Greenwood,   S.  C 

Womnn*a  Home  Mlaatonnry  Union  of  tbe 
New  Jersey  Conference*  by  Mrs.   Willard 
E.  Buell,  Treas.,  62.12. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 11'.20. 

(New  Cnatlei  Ch..   1.20. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — $160.96. 

W^aablnprtont  First  Ch..  for  Talladega 
College.  25:  D.  A.  R..  for  Pleasant  Hill 
Academy,  6;  I.  O.  C.  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 5. 

Woman's    Home    Mlaalonnry    Union     of 
tbe    New    Jersey      Conference,      by      Mrs. 
Willard  E.  Buell,  Treas.,  124.96. 
OHIO— 1447.50. 

(Donations  864.16,  Legacy  88.34) 

Cleveland  t  First  Ch..  16.64;  Hough  Ave- 
nue Ch..  18.35;  Park  Ch.,  12;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B..  for  Tougaloo  College.  10;  I.  B.  C  Club, 
for  Marlon.  Ala..  1.50;  H.  H.  J.,  for  Tal- 
ladego  College.  25;  H  C.  H.,  for  Talladega 
College.  2.  Colvmbnat  Mrs.  C.  E.  J.,  for 
Medical  Missions.  Huraacao.  Porto  Rico. 
10.  Rlyrlnt  Ch..  for  Pleasant  Hill.  28.05. 
Irat  C.  O.  H.,  for  Talladega  College.  2. 
Oberllnt  Mrs.  J.  D.  W.  Sr..  for  free  beds 
at  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  5;  Mrs.  S. 
R.  W..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  50. 
Sprtnglleldt  L.  M.  Soc.  for  Pleasant  Hill. 
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12.      Toledot      Washington    St.    Ch.,    24.32. 
VermUlloat   First   Ch..    6.      UTadswortht   J. 
H..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.   10. 
The  Convresratloiuil  Conference  of  01ilo» 

Rev.    J.    G.    Eraser,    D.    D..    Treas.,    182.30. 
Lesney 

Klnnmani   Addle   McOranahan,    250    (re- 
serve legacy  166.66),  83.S4. 
nfOIANA— 130.00. 

Clinrabnaeot  Li.  J.  D.,  5;  Mrs.  ES.  D.  Q.»  8; 
P.  J.  N.,  2  for  TaUadesra  College.  Ft. 
IVaynet  Mrs.  V.  L.,  for  8.  A..  Saluda  Sem- 
inary. 10;  Mrs.  V.  L..  for  Saluda  Semin- 
ary. 10. 
MICHIGAN— 71.21. 

Calvmett  S.  S.,  for  Talladega  College, 
18.75.  Detroit  t  Dr.  W.  A.  E..  for  Tougaloo 
College,  25.  Traverse  Cltyi  J.  W.  P.,  for 
Talladega  College,  2. 

MIelilKan  Conirregatlonal  Conferenee* 
by  L.  P.  Halght,  Treas.,  $26.46. 

IVESSTERN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — |ls970.39. 

(Donations  803.73,  Legacies  1.166.66) 

AJtoni  S.  S.,  10. S4.  ArRoi  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  2.72.  Brimfieldt  S.  S.,  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  20.  Chandlervillci  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  1.92.  Chicaeot  Fourth 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  1;  Rogers  Park 
Ch.,  35;  F.  H.  T..  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak,, 
200;  J.  W.  S..  for  Tougaloo  College,  25; 
M.  A.  H..  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak.,  35; 
Mr.  M.  E,  for  Tougaloo  College,  15;  Mrs. 
W.  F..  for  Tougaloo  College,  25;  New  First 
Ch..  box  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.:  Mrs. 
L.  W.  A..  25:  R.  E.  H.  10;  Van  A.  W..  for 
TallKdega  College.  25;  Watson  Park  S. 
S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  3.  Den\'eri  S.  S.. 
7.50.  KvauMtoiii  Pilgrim  Community  S. 
S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  2.  Gridleyt  Ch.,  16; 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  6.  Huntleyi  Ch.. 
15.50.  MarKellieM:  Ch..  15.28.  Martins- 
ville: S.  S.  Classes,  for  Allen  Normal 
School.  18.65.  Millbnrni  S.  S.,  2.34.  Mo- 
llnei  Mr.  W  P.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  5. 
IVaperville:  Woman's  Union,  for  Lexing- 
ton, Ky..  10.  Neponneti  S.  S..  5.  Ottawa! 
First  S.  S,,  9.  Faxtont  S.  S..  2.37.  Peklntf 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  7.06.  PeoriMi 
Miss  C.  F..  for  Tougaloo  College,  10. 
Prophetfttoni  S.  S..  12.50.  Richmond i  S. 
S.,  4.25.  STCamoret  First  S.  S.,  9.2j, 
^Sriieaton:  Mrs.  J.  E.  P..  for  Marlon,  All.( 
1.  Wllmettei  First  S  S.,  Lincoln  Mefti- 
orial.  33  33.  Wlnetkai  Mrs.  L.  A.  M..  for 
S.  A..  Saluda  Seminary.  25.  Wyomlnlri 
S.  S..   Lincoln  Memorial,   4.  . 

IVomaB'a  H«MBe  Mlaaloaarr  Untom  4»l 
Illinois,  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson.  Treas., 
1148.18. 

Leiracr 

Barlvlllet  Jacob  A.  Dupee,  3,150.00,   (re- 
serve  legracy   1%983.34),   1,166.66. 
lOlTirA — 11,402.41. 

(Donations    1235.75,   Legracy    1,166.66) 

EdiTcwoodt  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  7.20. 
iBdepeBdeacci  Mrs.  E.  M.  P.,  for  Talla- 
degra  College,  5;  Miss  G.  E.  P.,  for  Ryder 
Iffemorial  Hospital,  2.  Klasaleyt  T.  B., 
for  Crow  Agrency,  10.  Lake  Views  Ladies 
Soc.,  two  boxes  groods  for  Moorhead,  Miss., 
Roekfordi  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.20. 
W^aterlooi  Union  S.  S.,  3;  Mrs.  J.  D.  E., 
for  Talladegra  Collegre,   6. 

Throairh  the  GoBResatloaal  Coafer- 
•■cc  of  Iowa  I  From  Chs.  and  S.  S.,  146.25; 
from  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Iowa,  55.10. 

Lesaey 

Moatovrt  Margaret  J.  Tenny.  (in  part) 
3.500.00,  reserve  legacy  2.333.34)  1,166.66. 
WISCONSIN — 13^6.55. 

Beloftt  First  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
19:54;  Mrs.  R.  C.  C,  for  S.  A.,  at  Saluda, 


N.    C,    24.      lifodhrnilt    S.    S.,    0.83.     Jane»- 

vlllet  The  .laiiesville  Chapter,  for  Saluda. 
N.  C  25.  MpdfOrdf  Ch..  17 5.  Milwaukee i 
Grand  Avenue  S.  S..  16.50;  Plymouth  Ch., 
50.  Kacltlet  First  Ch..  24.25;  First  S.  S., 
Lincoln  Memorial.  25.75;  Plymouth  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Memorial,  10.  Sprlnic  Greeni  S. 
S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  9.02.  White  Lakei 
r.    P.   S.,    for    Lincoln    Academy,    5. 

Wlsconalii  Cnng;reg:ntloiiaI  Conference, 
by  L.  L.  Olds,  Treas..  108.41. 

\Voranli*s  Home  Mlmiionary  Union  of 
WlHcottaln,  by  Mrs.  H,  B,  Way,  Treas.,  50.50 
MI\NteSO't  A— $157.40. 

Miritif^flpiYllNt  Lowry  Hill  Ch.,  L.  M.  S.. 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala. 

The  Coilfrrcsratlonnl  Conference  of  Min- 
nesota. J.   M.   McBride.   Treas.,   92.89. 

%Voman*M  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Mliiiir.<tota.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas., 
$64.51. 

Mi.S^Otinl—$  29.50. 

Hunrtan  Cityt   G.    A.,    for   Talladega  Col- 

tepfl,  5.  Lehanoni  First  Ch.,  9.50.  Old 
Irenardi  S.  S..  10.  Sedallai  Second  Ch.,  5. 
KANSAS — $11-6.55. 

ArkrtnNas  Cltyi  Pilgrim  Ch.»  20.  Fordi 
t,  P.  S.  C.  E.,  for  S.  A  .  Saluda  Seminary. 
IB.  Kansas  Clfyi  Chelsea  Ch..  9.15. 
Leavenworth  t  Ch..  10.  Mnscotaht  Ch., 
5.50.  Onnfra:  S.  S..  4.  Snbetha:  S.  S..  12.90. 
Vl^lehHa:  Mrs.  S,  for  Teachers'  Home, 
Wilcox  Academy,  30. 
NRBRASK.^ — $151.43. 

Altiloni  Ch..  15.  Ccnferi  Ch.,  5.75. 
riaifkNt  S  S.,  2.02.  Cortlandt  Ch..  19.19. 
Croftont  Ch.,  11.50.  Genoa  1  Ch.,  16.  II>- 
ahnlsi  Ch..  3.  Lelfthi  Ch  ,  14.  Llncolnt 
I^lvmouth  Ch..  20.  fi,  S.,  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial* 29.22;  The  Vi.ie  Ch..  10.  Silver 
Vr^kt  S.  S..  2.  StranKi  Ch  ..3.75. 
^lOtl'i'rt   Di%KOT.4 — $41.10. 

f'ar^ot  First  Ch..  for  Elbowoods,  No. 
Dak..  10;  Mrs.  H.  F.  B..  for  Elbonvooda, 
No.  Dak..  5.  2Vefr  Kockford:  S.  S.,  5.40. 
Siiw.feri  B  B.,  for  Elbowoods,  No.  t>ak.,  12. 

The  CofiffrMGcalinnnl  Conference  of  Mgrtk 
Dnkota,  bv  Bertha  C.  Stickney,   $8.90. 
SOUTH    DAKOTA — $30.18. 

Armourt   S.    S..    2.57.      Erwlnt    S.    S.,    1.48. 
MardfM  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  16.13.  Red- 
field  i  German  Ch,   10. 
COLOUADO— $101.29. 

AuUi  S.  S,  4.80.  Houlderi  E.  S.  W..  for 
Talladega  College.  25.  Colorado  SprlnirNi 
D.  A.  H.  for  Saluda  Seminary.  N.  C,  25. 
Denvert  Dr  W.  E.  S..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 5.25.  Fruitflt  Ch.,  2.50.  Steamboat 
SprinKSi  Ch.,  9.45.  Mnnltoui  First  Ch., 
20;  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  9.29. 
OKLAHOMA— $5.00. 

Manltoui  German   Ch.,   5. 
MU\TA.^A — $5.00. 

IJvfnffsiont    Ch.,    Live    Wire      Club,      for 
Crow    Agency.    5. 
l^EW    MEXICO — $10.00. 

Carlnbadt  A.  M.  C,  6.  iMarqaeat  Mis- 
sian.  Lincoln  Memorial.  6. 

|»ACir tC.  DISTRICT 
CALIPORNtA    (lVol'ifierii)*^$226.76. 

Auburn  I  Ch..  8.18.  Flelda  Landlust  Ch.* 
1.08.  Freiinot  First  Ch..  32.97.  Graaa  Val- 
leys Ch..  1.80.  Kenwood  t  Ch..  1.08.  Loeke- 
fordt  Ch..  4.  Martlneat  Ch..  3.69.  Mnrpheyat 
Ch.,  37c.  Nllest  Ch..  2.70.  Oaklamdi  First 
Ch..  80;  Japanese  Ch..  2.70;  Olivet  Ch  , 
1.51.  (Palo  Altoi  Ch.,  5.15.  Paradises  Ch.. 
90c.  PlttaburffTS  Ch..  1.65.  Rio  Vlatas  S. 
S..  18c.  Rockltns  Ch..  1.67.  Sacramentos 
Ch..  4.54.  San  Franeiacos  Bethany.  7. 81. 
First  Ch..  27;  L.  S.  S.,  for  Oriental  Mis- 
sions. 30;  Italian-Spanish  Ch..  2.06. 
Santa  Roaas  First  Ch..  1.25.  TIptoas  S. 
S..  31c.  Tulares  Ch..  2.16.  Woodaides  Ch.. 
1. 
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CALIFORNIA    (Sonthem) — $890.46. 

ArvlBt  Ch..  1-.39.  Breat  Ch..  5.19.  Chnla 
Vtatat  Ch..  10.31.  Claremontt  Ch..  36.14. 
Comptoni  Ch.,  1.43.  Basle  Rockt  Ch.. 
4.13.  HawthroBi  Ch..  66c.  I^a  Caaadat 
Ch..  6.  Ism  BfcMai  Central  Ch..  21.30. 
Lawndalet  Ch..  68c.  Itemoa  Grove t  Ch., 
4.46.  Lonar  Beacht  Ch.,  45.60.  l.oa  An- 
seleat  Bethany  Ch..  2.73;  East  Ch..  1.56; 
First.  118.52;  Messiah,  18.56;  Pilfirrlm.  5.74. 
on  Centers  Ch.,  1.20.  Panamas  Ch.,  69o. 
Pasadena s  First  Ch..  75;  Lake  Avenue,  12; 
Pllerrlin,  4.45.  Pomonas  Ch.,  18.36.  Poways 
Ch..  75c.  Redlandas  Ch.,  36.  Redondo 
Beaeks  Ch..  1.80.  Rlveraldes  Ch.,  51.72. 
San  Dieso:  First  Ch..  83.64;  Mission 
Hills.  Ch..  96c.  Santa  Anas  Ch.,  40.  Santa 
Barbaras  Ch..  13.59.  Satleoyt  Chu,  20. 
Sierra  BBadres  Ch..  28.76.  Whlttlers  Ch., 
25. 

Woman'n  Home  Mlaalonary  iTnlon  of 
Soothem  CallfomJa,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Nor- 
ton. Treas.,  1197.24. 

OREGON — 185.25. 

Condons   Ch..    10.90.      Forest   Groves   Ch.. 
5.65.     Portlands  First,  A.   H.  H.,   26;  Swn- 
nysld©  Ch.,  25;  University  Park,   18.70. 
WASHINGTON — 1357.27. 

Almirat  S.  S..  2.  Colfaxs  Ch..  23.  Cax»- 
roIUs  Ch..  1-.  Cathlamets  Ch.,  3.25.  Day-, 
tons  S.  a.  1.25.  Metallne  Falls s  Ch..  4.50< 
Moxees  Ch.,  2.  Patakat  Ch..  1.  ^lulllay* 
ates  Ch..  25c.  Seattle s  -  Edgrewater,  Ch., 
6.50;  Fauntleroy  Ch.,  5;  Plymouth  S.  S., 
16.25;  Plymouth  Ch.,  197.27.  SpolMmes 
Corbln  Park  Ch.,  10;  F.  P.  N..  5.  Toppen^ 
lakt  Ch.,  3.  Yeras  J.  S.  B.,  for  Elbowoods. 
No.   Dak.,    1. 

TkrovsM  tke  Woman's  Home  MlralomuT 
Union  of  Waaklnffton,   75. 

ARIZONA— 1 1 1 .00. 

IPreacotts  First  Ch.,   11. 
NEVADA — $1.62. 

Renos  Ch..  1.62. 

THE    SOUTH*   Ae. 
VIRGINIA— 15.00. 

Farmvllles   E.   C.   W.,   for   Straight   Col- 
leere,  5. 
WEST   VIRGINIA— 115.00. 


Bnekley  Sprinsai  F.  M.  D.,  for  Straight 
College,  5.  Huntington s  Johnson  Sisters, 
for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,   10. 


KENTUCKY— 17.20. 

Lexingtons    First    Ch.,    Lincoln    Memor- 
ial, 7.20. 
NORTH    CAROLINA— 1159.80. 

Brlckss  Mr.  I.  B.,  for  Joseph  K.  Brick 
School.  50c;  Joseph  K.  Brick  School,  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  111.  Dudleys  Ch.  and  S. 
S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  3.80.  Hlgk  Points 
First  Ch.,  3.50.  Troys  S.  S.  and  C.  E.  Soc, 
far  Bell  for  Church  and  School.  40;  Pea- 
body  Academy,  Lincoln  Memorial,  addi- 
tional.  1. 

TENNESSEE — 14.00. 

East   Lakes  Union  Ch.,   Y.   L.   M.   S.,   for 
Pleasant  Hill   Academy,   4. 
GEORGIA — $279.39. 

Atlantas  Central  Ch..  9.89.     Maeons  Bal- 


lard School.  Lincoln  Memorial.  26;  Col- 
ored Citizens,  for  fuel  for  Ballard  School. 
1-00.  Savannaks  First  Ch..  6.50.  Tkontaa 
vllles  J.  H.  W.,  for  Allen  Normal  School. 
100;  "A  Frlned,"  for  Allen  Normal 
School.  3;  F.  F.,  for  Fessenden,  Fla.,  10; 
Dr.  W.  B.  G..  for  Fessenden,  Fla.,  25. 
ALABAMA— 1112.30. 

Blrmlngkams  First  S.  S..  5;  Dr.  U.  G. 
M.,  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Miss 
S.  E.  T.,  for  Talladega  College,  1.  Fort 
Davis s  Cotton  Valley  School,  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial, 35.  Marions  First  Ch.  &  S.  S.,  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  25.  Talladegas  First  Ch. 
10;  S.  S.,  26.30. 
'MISSISSIPPI— 144.53. 

Carrolltons  Mr.  W.  S  .M.,  for  Tougaloo 
College,  4.  Clintons  Mt.  Hermon  Seminary, 
Lincoln  Memorial,  9.  Meridians  First  Ch., 
22.50.  Meridians  First  Ch..  for  Tougaloo 
College,  4.03.  Moorkeads  Girls'  Industrial 
School,  Lincoln  Memorial,  5. 
LOUISIANA— 1288.57. 

Abbeville:  iL  Mary  Ch.,  5.20.  Gueydant 
Hubbard  Ch.,  S;  S.  S.,  3.25.  Hammond: 
Ch.,  6.50.  Lnfayettei  Baptist  Ch..  6;  Trin- 
ity M.  E.  Ch.,  16.72,  for  Straight  College. 
Nntchezt  A.  B..  for  Straight  College,  10. 
Xntchitoehem  Mrs.  I.  B.  &  Son,  for 
Straight  College,  15;  T.  T..  for  Straight 
College,  25.  New  Iberia i  St.  Paul  Ch..  2: 
S.  S.,  3.  "Friends/*  18.50  for  Straight 
Pollegre.  New  Orlennm  Straight  College, 
S.  S.,  G.40;  Straight  College  Co-operative 
Club,  147. 
TBXAS — $111.23. 

Beaumont  s  Graham  Ch.,  6.30.  Corpiui 
Ckriatis  First  Ch.,  2.58.  Fort  Wortks  H. 
L.  H.,  for  Black  Lodge  School.  100. 
Houston s  Pilgrim  Ch.,  85c.  Ranges  Hel- 
ena Ch.,  1.50. 
FLORIDA — 175.00. 

Flortda  CItys  F.  G.,  5.  Ocalas  National 
Bank,  for  Fessenden,  Fla.,  15;  Ocala  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  for  Fessenden,  Fla.,  10; 
Ocala  Steam  Laundry,  for  Fessenden. 
Fla.,  5;  Weide  Co..  for  Fessenden,  Fla.,  6; 
R.  R.  C,  2.50;  D.  W.  Q..  5;  F.  P.  O,  5;  Dr 
Hughes.  5;  Dr.  L.  R.  H..  M:  C.  IC  S..  1; 
L.  R.  S..  1.50;  Dr.  R.  R.  W.,  5  for  Fessen- 
den, Fla. 
PORTO   RICO— 1205.00. 

Fajardos  Members  of  Board  of  Manag- 
ers   of    Sugar   Central,      for      repairs      to 
Church,    200.      Santnrces   Miss   R.    K.,      for 
Blanche  Kellogg  Institute,  5. 
Summary   of   Receipts   for   Marck,   1900. 

Donations ^^J'iSSII 

Legacies 8.457.88 

Total     122,566.71 

Summary    of   Receipts    Six   Montks    From 
Oct.  1.  1919,  to  Marck  31.  IIMO. 

Donations    ^^SS'?JSfi7 

Legacies 47,193.67 

Total    1207,270.16 

Rndowment  Fund 
Montclalr,  N.  J.,  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety   of      Watchung      Avenue      Church. 
Blanche  C.  Holmes  Memorial  Fund,  for 
Cappahoslc.   Va.,  music  room    ....|50.oo 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  CHILDHOOD 

V  ^%  ORDS  fail  to  describe  it.  Masters  of  intellect,  musicians  who 
^SL/  strike  great  notes,  sculptors  who  make  the  shapeless  marble 
^^  yield  great  ideals,  have  proclaimed  it.  But  none  ever  reached 
the  heights  climbed  by  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  when  he  called  to  his  side 
a  little  child.  It  was  then  that  the  place  of  the  child  in  the  eternal  order 
of  things  was  made  known. 

What  is  the  value  of  childhood!  Or,  to  be  more  direct,  what  is  your 
child  worth  t  For  the  greatest  source  of  potential  wealth  is  found  in 
the  children  of  a  nation;  therefore  the  necessity  to  conserve  their 
powers  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

We  need  an  adequate  appreciation  of  our  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility. We  have  lives  to  grip  and  lead  to  God  and  serve  the  world. 
Questions  will  challenge  and  call  for  action,  when  we  face  our  task. 

It  should  be  our  aim  to  lead  the  childhood  of  today  to  believe  that 
behind  human  love  is  the  larger  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Quickly 
there  will  be  a  desire  to  respond  to  this  love  by  a  life  of  trust,  obe- 
dience and  helpfulness.  The  young  life  will  say,  **If  my  Heavenly 
Father  is  like  my  earthly  parents,  then  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  Him." 
Such  an  attitude  will  do  away  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  to  be 
religious  it  is  necessary  to  part  company  with  a  good  time.  Rightly  un- 
derstood, religion  and  a  good  time  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

There  must  be  definite  teaching,  in  order  to  develop  religious  in- 
telligence. The  consciousness  of  the  unseen,  so  often  found  in  the 
child  in  our  midst,  is  very  real,  and  it  can  be  strengthened  until  the 
growing  life  knows  that  the  living  presence  and  working  of  God  in 
the  world  is  the  principle  of  vital  religion. 

The  highest  welfare  of  childhood  is  secured  through  loyalty  to 
Jesius  Christ.  The  eflBcient  church  will  emphasize  this.  We  cannot 
overestimate  the  importance  of  this  principle  of  putting  first  things 
first.  Loyalty  to  anything  less  than  the  biggest  thing  we  can  find  is  not 
religion.  It  is  from  lack  of  loyalty  to  great  ideals  that  all  the  failures 
of  file  world  come.  We  fail  because  we  are  not  loyal  to  what  we 
know. 

There  must  be  no  faltering  now.  *  We  must  not  fail  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  day.  Bishop  Greer,  when  in  attendance  upon  a  meet- 
ing of  Sunday  School  workers,  had  an  experience  that  illustrates  our 
point.  One  of  the  workers  made  a  somewhat  novel  proposal.  Turning 
quickly  to  a  successful  superintendent,  Bishop  Greer  asked,  '*  What  do 
you  think  of  that?"  To  which  the  response  came,  **I  think  it  an  excel- 
lent idea,  Bishop,  and  I  must  say  that  we  have  been  aiming  to  do  that 
veiy  thing  for  two  years.*'  **Is  that  mV  queried  the  Bishop.  ''Then 
don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  you  fired  f  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be 
doing  something  very  definite  t  Let  us  rise  from  the  saying  of  words  to 
go  forth  and  do  the  deeds.  — W.  K.  B. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EVANGELISM 


A   YEAR.AROUND,    CHURCH-WIDE   PROGRAM    OF 
EVANGELISM  FOR  EVERY  CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH 

1920  —  1921 

Septemb^— December 

1. — ^A  Meeting  of  the  Church  Evangelistic  Committee:  To  face 

the  whole  year's  work  of  the  church  and  to  map  out  a  year's 

program. 
2. — Church  Rallies ;  To  bring  the  church  and  its  work  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  people. 
3. — Parish  Survey:  To  locate  and  enlist  possible  attendants  and 

adherents  of  the  church  and  its  organizations. 
4. — Fall  reception  of  members  at  the  November  communion. 
January — ^Easter 

1. — Evangelistic  Preaching :    The    introduction    of    the    positive 

evangelistic    note  in  the  regular  services  of  the  church. 
2. — An  Active  Invitation  Committee:  To  study  the  best  methods 

of  winning  decisions  for  Christ  and  to     work     continuously 

with  the  pastor  to  secure  new  members. 
3. — The  Pastor's  Training  Class:  To    instruct    children    twelve 

years  of  age  and  older  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith 

and  the  meaning  of  church  membership. 
4. — The  Lenten  Prayer  Calendar:  Extended  use  of  ** Fellowship 

of  Prayer"  in  private  devotions,  at  the  family  altar,  in  prayer 

circles  and  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
5. — ^Holy  Week  Services:  To  be  obsei'ved  in  all  Congregational 

churches. 
6. — The  Easter  Ingathering  (March   27)  :    The   reception   of   new 

members  at  the  communion  service  on  or  near  Easter. 
After  Easter  Conservation 

1. — Continuation  Plans:   To  continue  evangelistic   endeavors  in 

special    groups   to    Children's    Sunday,    Mothers*    Sunday   or 

Pentecost  Sunday,  and  to  enlist  new  members  in  definite  tasks 

of  Christian  service. 
2. — Absentee  Campaign:  The  locating  and  reclaiming  of  absentee 

members  who  are  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  though 

holding  membership  in  churches  elsewhere. 
Approximately  one-half  of  all  our  chnrcbas  fail  to  report  in  any 
given  year  any  additions  to  their    membership.      Is    your    diurch 
growing? 

(Printed  helps  for  pastors  and  church  workers  are  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission.   Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary.) 
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THE  EMERGENCY  FUND  CAMPAIGN 

By  Rev.  James  E.  McConnell,  Assistant  Secretary, 

I.  The  Start.* 

The  Congregational  World  Movement,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boyn- 
ton  at  a  meeting  of  leaders  held  in  New  York  on  Apriri2th,  *'is  in  good  and 
regular  standing.*'  It  came  into  existence,  not  as  the  result  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  missionary  Secretaries,  but  out  of  a  dire  necessity  which  confronted 
the  missionary  and  educational  work  of  our  denomination. 

The  missionary  Sec»ctaries  went  to  Grand  Rapids  last  October  with 
heavy  hearts,  to  be  sure,  but  with  far  less  inclusive  and  pretentious  plans 
than  those  that  were  adopted  by  the  cliosen  representatives  of  the  churches 
coming  from  all  over  the  country.  The  action  taken  by  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Council,  which  is  the  most  democratic  organization  possible  under 
our  form  of  government,  was  one  which  established  the  Congregational  World 
Movement  Commission  to  initiate  the  effort  which  has  seen  its  successful  be- 
grinning  in  the  campaign  of  the  last  few  months. 

The  situation  and  needs  of  our  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  of  the  colleges  which  owe  their  origin  and  development  to  Congregational 
initiative,  and  of  our  aged  ministers,  and  the  widows  of  those  ministers  who 
have  gone  to  their  reward,  all  of  these  things  have  been  so  stressed  during 
these  recent  weeks  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  occasion  for  further  ex- 
pansion with  reference  to  them.  The  development  that  has  resulted  as  a 
consequence  of  the  publicity  given  to  these  facts  cannot  be  denied. 

II.  The  Financial  Campaign. 

The  first  concern  of  our  National  Council  and  of  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  Congregational  World  Movement  was  the 
prosecution  of  a  financial  campaign  that  should  have  in  view  the  raising  of 
funds  adequate  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  five 
years  was  the  goal  contemplated  by  the  National  CounciPs  action.  For  the 
first  year  ten  million  dollars  was  assigned,  of  which  the  regular  apportion- 
ment to  the  churches,  two  million  dollars,  was  a  part.  It  was  estimated  that 
at  least  three  million  dollars  would  be  paid  into  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
by  the  first  of  May,  1921.  Two  million  dollars  was  relegated  to  the  colleges 
to  be  raised  by  the  effort  of  the  leaders  and  administrators  of  those  institu- 
tions. This  left  three  million  dollars,  which  was  to  be  raised  through  an 
appeal  to  the  churches  of  our  order  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
amount  was  apportioned,  first,  to  the  conferences  of  the  several  states,  and 
by  them  assigned  in  quotas  to  the  churches  composing  those  conferences. 

The  beginning  of  this  undertaking  was  not  inaugurated  until  after  Jan- 
uary 1st.  The  Baptists  and  Preslmerians  had  undertaken  forward  move- 
ments long  before  ours  was  contemplated.     Their  work  of  promotion  and 
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organization  was  practically  completed  before  ours  was  begun.  The  amount 
of  planning,  the  setting  up  of  campaign  directors  for  the  eleven  regions  of 
the  country  and  the  selection  of  an  adequate  force  of  field  men,  together  with 
the  preparation  of  suitable  literature  for  the  publicity  that  needed  to  be 
given  to  the  movement,  all  this  was  a  tremendous  task.  To  Dr.  H.  F.  Swartz, 
who  had  made  such  a  success  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  campaign,  was 
entrusted  this  responsibility.  His  selection  of  the  Regional  Directors  insured 
from  the  very  outset  the  active  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  a  force  which 
for  capacity  and  effectiveness  could  not  be  surpassed. 

As  the  time  for  the  campaign  approached,  the  amount  of  woii  that 
needed  to  be  done,  the  responses  to  the  appeals  of  pastors  and  churches  for 
literature  and  for  the  presentation  of  the  movement  before  their  people  became 
more  and  more  numerous,  until  all  the  leaders  were  busy  day  and  night  in 
promoting  the  moveinent. 

The  campaign  for  the  raising  of  funds  was  supposed  to  begin  on  April 
25th  and  to  close  on  May  2nd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  campaign  is  still 
being  conducted  and  will  continue  indefinitely,  many  churches  not  having 
been  able  to  arrange  for  anything  like  a  comprehensive  appeal  to  their  con- 
stituency by  the  time  that  was  named,  and  others  not  having  even  decided 
to  go  into  the  movement  up  to  that  time.  At  the  present  writing.  May  21st, 
many  encouraging  reports  have  been  received  of  entire  states  that  have  raised 
or  even  exceeded  their  quotas,  and  of  others  that  are  well  toward  the  goal  which 
was  assigned  them.  The  following  states  are  reported  as  likely  to  reach  their 
quotas,  if  not  to  exceed  them : 

Minnesota,  $100,000. 

Wisconsin  (accepted  a  quota  of  $90,000,  whUe  $100,000  was  the  amount  assigned). 

Missouri  (accepted  a  quota  of  only  $15,000). 

Kansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Porto  Rico 

All  the  states  of  the  Southeastern,   (Dr.  ScuddeKs)    region,    Including    both    white 

and  colored  churches. 
Maine 

Rhode  Island 
Michigan 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
Montana 
Utah 
Vermont 

Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  notable  responses  from  churches,  large 
and  small,  were  as  follows : 

First  Church  of  Montclalr,  New  Jersey,  with  a  quota  of  $13,500,  raised  $25,000. 

Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  quota  $7,342,  raised  $12,546. 

Plainfleld,  New  Jersey,  quota  $2,200,  raised  $4,300. 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  quota  $7,710,  raised  $12,000. 

Woburn,  Massachusetts,  with  a  quota  of  $3,980,  raised  $6,000. 

Haddam,  Connecticut,  with  a  quota  of  $465.00,  raised  $1,329. 

Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  with  a  quota  of  $175.00.  raised  $270.00. 

Porto  Rico,  with  a  quota  of  $200.00,  has  raised  $400.00. 

Winterport,  Maine,  no  minister  and  no  service  for  ten  years,  quota  guaranteed. 

Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts,  quota  $3,000,  raised  $5,000. 

Other  churches  that  went  over  the  top  in  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  are: 
Attleboro,  Mass..  Second;  Central,  Pall  River,  Mass.;  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.;  Central,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  First,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Axtell,  Superintendent  of  the  A.  M.  A.  work  in  Porto  Rico, 
writes,  **And  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  our  geographical  position  (one 
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hour  east  of  New  York),  afforded  us  the  opportunity  to  start  the  campaign, 
which  we  improved." 

North  and  South  Dakota  are  carrying  on  campaigns  of  their  own,  includ- 
ing our  World  Movement  quota  in  the  funds  they  are  endeavoring  to  raise. 
Bcv.  Grant  H.  Wilson  writes  that  ** Sioux  Falls,  (the  largest  church  in  the 
state),  with  a  quota  of  $40,000,  went  over  the  top  and  got  $41,000.''  Yank- 
ton, with  a  quota  of  $26,000,  is  sure  to  go  over  the  top. 

These  are  sample  reports  that  are  coming  into  the  office  from  day  to  day. 
In  some  localities  and  churches  where  the  Movement  for  various  reasons  en- 
countered opposition  at  the  outset,  a  way  has  been  found  whereby  co-oper- 
ation has  been  secured,  and  many  churches,  at  first  indifferent  or  opposed, 
are  falling  into  line.  The  Cleveland  churches  are  a  notable  instance  of  this 
description.  The  probability  is  that  during  the  next  six  months  many 
churches  which  at  first  did  not  co-operate  will  be  desirous  of  contributing 
their  quotas  in  ways  which  they  themselves  may  determine. 

All  in  all,  the  success 'of  the  Movement  is  assured.  The  three  million 
dollar  fund  apportioned  to  the  churches  will  probably  be  raised  before  the 
1st  of  May,  1921,  or,  if  that  amount  is  not  reached,  the  sum  which  is  realized 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  that  desired  goal.  The  missionary  and  educational 
work  of  the  denomination  is  thus  provided  with  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  great  task  with  which  we  Congregationalists  have  been 
identified. 

Two  or  three  outstanding  facts  in  relation  to  the  financial  campaign  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  members  of  our 
churdies  have  often  been  more  ready  to  respond  than  their  pastors  imagined. 
Some  pastors  have  been  timid,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  appeals  have 
been  made  to  their  church  people  and  they  feared  that  the  members  of  their 
parish  were  impatient  as  a  consequence  of  such  appeals  and  that  they  were 
giving  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability ;  but  in  every  known  instance  where 
the  church  people  have  had  the  Congregational  World  Movement  presented 
to  them,  they  have  been  ready  and  even  eager  to  respond.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances they  have  urged  upon  timid  pastors  the  duty  of  co-operating  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  of  raising  their  church 's  quota. 

Another  fact  is  the  wonderfully  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  co-opera- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  church.  Often  from  some  of  the 
brethren  the  forecast  of  probabilities  has  been  pessimistic.  The  women,  how- 
ever, have  almost  uniformly  and  invariably  felt  that  the  movement  ought  to 
succeed  and  must  succeed.  No  word  of  discouragement  or  of  disparagement 
has  issued  from  them.  Their  activity  and  helpfulness  has  been  apparent  all 
through  the  campaign  and  is  most  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Once  more  the  spiritual  effect  of  a  hearty  and  successful  co-operation 
in  the  movement  and  of  a  successful  issue  in  the  raising  of  a  church  *8  and  a 
state's  quota  has  been  a  notable  feature.  Take  the  one  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
of  which  the  writer  knows  most,  and  which  has  come  royally  to  the  front  in 
its  resx>ODse  to  the  appeal.  The  jubilant  frame  of  mind,  the  hopeful  outlook 
and  the  deep  spiritual  fervor  of  the  delegates  who  assembled  for  their  annual 
conference  at  Peacedale,  May  11th  and  12th,  were  suggestive  of  what  might 
be  realized  through  team  work  upon  the  part  of  all  the  churches  in  the  other 
State  Conferences. 

III.    The  Future. 

Wliile  the  work  thus  far  has  necessarily  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
financial  goal  to  be  reached,  yet  there  are  several  aspects  of  the  task  which 
the  National  Council  conceived  and  laid  upon  the  Commission  in  addition 
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to  the  raising  of  money.  We  are  committed  by  the  act  of  the  Council  to  a 
period  of  five  years,  of  which  this  is  the  first.  Pour  more  years  are  before 
us  of  earnest,  consecrated  and  co-operative  effort  before  the  task  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  us  can  be  said  to  have  been  completed,  or  even  satisfactorily 
begun. 

In  addition  to  the  forty  million  dollars  yet  to  be  raised  during  the  next 
four  years,  these  departments  of  activity  will  be  stressed  by  the  Congrega- 
tional World  Movement : 

(1)  Evantpelitm. 

The  coming  issue  of  the  Year-Book  will  show  a  smaU  gain  in  our 
membership  of  January  1,  1920.  as  compared  with  January  1,  1919.  This 
condition  must  be  remedied.  We  are  probably  no  different  from  the  other 
leading  denominations  in  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  chronicle  so  small 
a  gain  for  1919.  The  year  1920,  from  present  indications,  will  see  a  marked 
difference  in  respect  of  membership,  and  the  gain  (144  members)  which 
is  being  registered  at  the  present  time  must  not  only  be  sustained  but  aug- 
mented. In  the  endeavor  to  realize  this  end.  the  Congregational  World 
Movement  will  coK)perate  most  energetically  with  the  National  Councirs 
Commission  on  Evangelism,  of  which  Dr.*  Frederick  L.  Fagley  is  the 
designated  head. 

(2)  Recruiting  of  Ministers  and  Missionaries. 

The  revelation  made  by  the  inquiry  in  thirty-six  of  our  leading  Con- 
gregational churches  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  canvass,  that  only  one  minister  had  gone  out  from  all  these 
churches  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  ought  to  waken  us  to  the 
necessity  of  presenting  an  appeal  to  the  most  capable  and  promising  of 
our  young  men  and  women  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  mission- 
ary service.  The  Congregational  World  Movement  will  undertake,  in  co- 
operation with  the  EMucation  Society,  to  promote  interest  and  secure  re- 
sults along  this  line. 

(3)  Stewardship. 

The  great  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  realized  the  vast  sum  in 
their  subscriptions  for  the  Centenary  Fund  of  $112,299,362  through  the  em- 
phasis which  they  placed  upon  stewardship,  and  in  no  small  degree  through 
their  promotion  of  a  campaign  of  tithing.  About  200.000  of  their  constit- 
uency pledged  to  tithe  their  incomes,  and  unquestionably  that  fact  has 
been  a  large  factor  in  the  notable  result  which  they  have  achieved.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  as  a  denomination,  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  larger  denominations  who  are  working  toward  the  same  end.  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  people  the  duty  and  necessity  of  giving  more 
generously  than  they  have  done  for  benevolent  and  missionary  purposes. 
We  may  not  be  ready  or  willing  to  adopt  as  our  rule  the  giving  of  the  tenth 
of  our  income.  In  many  instances  that  is  not  enough;  in  some  instances 
it  may  be  more  than  can  reasonably  be  required,  but  we  certainly  do  need 
to  plan  more  largely  and  give  more  generously  for  our  own  church 
benevolent  work. 

(4)  Missionary  Education. 

In  connection  with  the  work  that  is  already  being  done  by  the  Educa- 
tion Society,  the  World  Movement  will  seek  to  promote  missionary  educa- 
tion among  our  church  people.  Altogether  too  few  of  our  churches  are 
doing  anything  to  inform  their  constituency  regarding  the  great  and  far- 
reaching  nature  of  the  missionary  problem.  Just  what  steps  will  be  sug- 
gested and  what  plans  may  be  proposed  will  be  divulged  a  little  later  on. 
but  the  task  which  is  before  us  in  this  direction  is  sufficiently  important 
and  challenging  to  call  for  our  best  effort  and  most  consecrated  vision. 

Sueh,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  Con^egational  World  Movement 
thus  far,  together  with  a  sketch  of  its  future  possible  service.  The  days 
and  years  to  come  must  demonstrate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  reveal  the  con- 
secration with  which  this  movement  was  conceived  and  inaugurated,  but 
from  the  success  that  has  attended  upon  the  undertaking  up  to  this  point, 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  questioning  that  it  is  to  have  a  large  place  and 
part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC  AGRICULTURAL  •  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGIATE  THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL 

CHURCHES 


THE  SECRET  OF  MOBS 

WHTiN  the  elevator  fails  to  run  and  one  climbs  the  office  stairways 
to  unknown  heights,  it  recalls  a  book  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  pub- 
lished a  half  century  ago  in  London  entitled,  **The  Madness  of 
Crowds."  He  instanced  how  the  populations  of  Europe  lost  their  wits 
about  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus,  and  crowded  crusade  after  crusade  in  frenzied 
multitudes  to  the  Holy  Land.  Again  how  whole  populations  went  daft  in 
the  delusion  of  witchcraft;  and  in  the  so  called  Mississippi  Scheme, 
when  Paris,  and  indeed  Finance,  went  crazy  in  a  financial  specula- 
tion that  had  no  foundation.  Still  another  when  England  in  1825 — 
and  particularly  London — lost  its  head  until  the  South  Sea  bubble  burst. 
The  most  singular  popular  insanity  was  the  tulipsomania  in  Holland,  in 
which  the  rage  among  the  Dutch  was  such,  that  the  ordinary  industries  of 
the  country  were  neglected,  and  the  entire  population  embarked  in  the  tulip 
trade.  Many  invested  large  fortunes,  and  those  who  had  no  fortunes  spent 
all  they  had  for  a  few  tulip  roots.  In  Harlaem,  for  example,  one  person 
offered  the  fee  simple  of  twelve  acres  of  building  ground  for  a  single  speci- 
men of  tulip.  Nobles,  citizens,  farmers,  mechanics,  seamen,  footmen,  maid 
sei"vants,  even  the  old-clothes  men  dabbled  in  tulips.  Houses  and  lands 
were  offered  at  ruinous  prices  for  cash  to  be  invested  in  tulips.  Even  for- 
eigners became  smitten  with  the  frenzy.  This  was  at  the  time  when  the 
germs  of  our  tercentenary  was  working  in  the  veins  of  the  people  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  earlier  migrations  to  Connecticut.  The 
mania  cured  itself  finally  in  a  universal  national  panic,  but  the  Dutch  love 
tulips  to  this  day. 

We  do  not  need,  however,  to  go  back  to  history  for  examples.  The 
madness  of  Germany  was  an  infection  of  this  kind,  when  the  people  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  and  even  the  teacliers  of  religion  lost  their  sanity. 

And  now  at  our  own  doors,  we  have  illustrations  how  the  people 
think  or  think  they  think  en  masse.  Let  an  emotion  once  get  a  start,  the 
subtle  infiuence  of  suggestion  works  until  masses  are  infected  and  sanity 
is  lost. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  mobs  and  lynchings  which  are  so  common  and 
shameful,  when  people  will  do  in  crowds  what  one  would  never  do  singly. 
The  outlaw  strikes  all  over  the  land  with  their  reckless  disregard  of  public 
welfare  or  private  justice  illustrate  the  ** Madness  of  crowds;*'  a  kind  of  in- 
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sanity.    One  strike  suggests  another  until  there  is  a  mass  emotion  which  is 
not  sane  and  is  as  contagious  as  it  is  reckless. 

But  as  we  write  this;  sturdy  colored  young  men  have  come  to  our 
rescue,  the  office  elevators  are  running  regularly  and  well  and  we  once 
again  recognize  the  stability  of  the  Negro  people.  Eminently  social  in  their 
nature,  fond  of  companionship,  and  given  to  group  association,  their  pa- 
tience, their  hopefulness,  their  native  good  sense  steadies  them.  It  lives 
and  loves  on  hope,  and  on  these  it  accomplishes.  This  is  its  path  up,  and 
it  senses  it.  As  a  race,  the  Negro  is  law  abiding  and  is  not  carried  off  his 
feet  in  public  emotions.  The  Negro  race  has  never  furnished  illustrations 
of  the  madness  of  crowds. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  A.  M.  A. 

THE  American  Missionary  Association  has  received  a  cordial  invitation 
from  the  Union  of  Congregational  Churches  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, seconded  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  to  hold 
its  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Meeting  on  the  last  week  of  next  October  in 
Springfield.  The  meeting  will  be  a  comparatively  brief  one,  occupying  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  one  day  and  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  of 
the  second  day.  An  interesting  program  is  being  arranged.  Upon  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day,  Miss  Ferris'  pageant  entitled,  **The  Court  of  Brother- 
hood,'' will  probably  be  presented. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

TWENTY  years  in  one's  life  is  a  good  while.  It  holds  a  considerable 
share  of  life's  experience,  much  of  it  forgotten,  but  not  all.  Some- 
times when  we  call  up  our  memories,  they  will  come,  and  sometimes 
when  we  are  least  aware  they  call  us,  and  sometimes  when  we  turn  the 
pages  of  the  written  record  they  are  faithful  to  bring  back  vividly  what  the 
years  had  well  nigh  effaced. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  shall  be  in  Springfield  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  October  next,  memory  awoke  from  its  sleep  to 
think  of  the  great  occasion  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Anniversary  in  the  same  city 
and  state. 

In  anticipation  of  that  meeting,  we  wrote  twenty  years  ago,  ''Spring- 
field is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  New  England,  but  is 
especially  adapted  for  a  great  convention.  With  cordial  hospitality,  the 
members  of  its  churches  and  its  citizens  have  opened  their  hearts  to  wel- 
come the  delegates,  life  members,  officers,  and  missionaries  who  will  gather 
for  this  meeting.  It  has  seemed  probable  that  no  church  is  large  enough 
for  this  gathering,  and  the  Court  Square  Theatre  has  been  secured  for  our 
sessions.  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.D.,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee." 
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The  day  came,  and  iu  the  afternoon  of  October  23,  1900,  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  M.  A.  was  called  to  order  by  its  president, 
Franklin  A.  Noble  of  Illinois,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Cooper  of  Connecticut.  The  addresses  of  welcome  were  made,  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  read  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hull  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  a  good  start.  The  able  Chairman  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee had  done  his  work  with  his  usual  thoroughness,  and  everything  was 
ready. 

Turning  now  to  the  record,  we  read  the  names  of  those  who  were  active 
and  prominent  in  this  meeting  who  are  no  longer  with  us  on  the  earth: 
Di'.  Franklin  A.  Noble,  Mr.  Charles  A  Hull,  Dr.  James  W.  Cooper,  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  T.  Ehitton,  Dr.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  Dr.  De  Witt  S.  Clark,  Dr. 
Truman  H.  Backus,  Di'.  Amory  Bradford,  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  Llewellyn  Pratt,  Dr.  Elijah  Horr,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong, 
Secretary  Ryder  and  Treasurer  Hubbard.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion. 
The  theatre  twice  overflowed  filling  two  churches  at  the  same  hours.  During 
four  full  days  there  were  eight  sessions  with  twenty  formal  addresses  and 
papers,  every  one  of  which  without  exception  elicited  interested  attention 
from  the  immense  audiences.  Of  the  twenty  who  .  then  represented  the 
Association  so  ably  and  their  generation  so  well,  the  fifteen  mentioned  above 
called  to  a  larger  service  in  a  higher  life  have  left  those  who  remain  precious 
memories. 

Not  for  twenty  years,  since  has  such  an  Annual  Meeting  equalled  this 
one  in  numbers  and  in  power.  Shall  we  ever  have  another  to  be  compared 
with  it? 


THE  SOUTH'S  OPPORTUNITY 

From  an  address  by  W.  B.  T.  Williams,  Field  Director  of  the  James  Slater  fund— 1«    The 
Southern  Workman. 

OF  course  the  Negro,  like  most  the  man.    There  is  not  a  service  that 

folks,  is  not  altogether  love-  the  Negro  renders,  nor  any  relation 

ly,  and  there     is     doubtless  into  which  he  enters  that  would  not 

much  to  be  desired  in  him.    But  he  be     improved      by       better-trained 

does  possess  many  of  the  basic  quali-  minds.    Yet  the  South  has  made  but 

ties  that  go  into  the  making  of  good  little  use  of  its  opportunity  for  the 

and  useful  citizens.    And  his  defects  constructive  training  of  the  Negro, 

are  not  beyond  remedy,  as  has  been  ^^  ^ye  sure  the  South  has  given  alto- 

abundantly  proven  by    the    accept-  g^^her  a  considerable  sum  of  money 

able  developments  of    hundreds    of  j^^    ^egro     education.       But     this 

splendid  Negi-o  men  and  women  m  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

all  parts  of  the  South.  What  has  been  J^.^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^ 

done  for  them  can  be  done  for  their  iv.  •     4.  4.          i      tvt^  «     «^«^«*;^« 

less  fortunate  brothers.    The  greater  ^^^^.^^^  ^o  make  Negro  education 

the  shortcomings  of  the  Negro  the  ^ffective.     In  fact  but  little   effort 

stronger  is  the  challenge  offered  to  h««  '^een  made  in  directing  effective- 

the  Christian  faith  and  courage  of  Iv  what  means  were  available.  What- 

the  South.     To     me     it  has  always  ever  may  have  been  her  reasons,  the 

seemed  a  pitiable  waste  to  employ  South  did  not  put  her  heart  into  this 

the  Negrp's  muscle  and  to  neglect  enterprise. 
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The  South  has  had  a  better  chance 
to  know  the  Negro  than  has  any  oth- 
er section.  And  she  has  boasted  of 
the  depth  and  quality  of  her  knowl- 
edge. But  the  white  people  are  be- 
ginning to  understand,  as  never  be- 
fore, that  they  have  no  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Negro.  Under 
slavery,  with  force  and  suspicion  on 
the  one  side  and  weakness  and  de- 
ception on  the  other,  there  was  little 
chance  for  much  genuine,  sympa- 
thetic understanding.  And  with  the 
coming  of  freedom  the  South  stood 
aside  and  left  Negro  development 
mainly  to  the  Negro  himself  or  to 
friends  who  chanced  to  come  to  him 
from  outside.  As  a  result  whites  and 
blacks  have  grown  farther  and 
farther  apart,  until  today  there  are 
many  thousands  of  Negroes  practi- 
cally unknown  to  Southern  white 
people.  The  situation  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  the 
Negro,  the  whites  make  no  use  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  knowing  peo- 
ple. They  rarely  enter  Negroes' 
homes,  schools,  or  churches,  or  con- 
duct agencies  among  them  for  reli- 
«rious,  social,  or  economic  betterment. 


The  white  South  is  largely  unac- 
quainted with  the  Negro's  growth 
and  development,  and  it  knows  little 
of  his  needs,  desires,  and  worthy 
ambitions.  In  fact  the  South  has 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  things 
of  the  spirit  as  affecting  the  Negro. 
Fortunately  many  signs  point  to  a 
now  and  better  day  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Recently  Southern  white  people 
have  begun  making  real,  vital 
studies  of  their  Negro  neighbors.  A 
number  of  Southern  colleges  are  in- 
teresting themselves  in  these  inves- 
tigations. And  two  of  the  leading 
universities  of  the  South  now  have 
fellowships  for  such  purpsoes.  As 
an  indication  of  the  need  of  these 
studies,  I  heard  recently  at  a  great 
Negro  institution  several  holders  of 
these  fellowships  declare  that  they 
had  never  before  been  in  a  Negro 
school.  Already  these  studies  are 
pointing  the  way  to  mutual  helpful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  two  races  in 
tbo  South.  And  they  are  revealing 
to  that  section  some  of  the  advan- 
tages it  possesses  in  the  presence 
of  the  Negro. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL 


"W"  SAY  again  that  the  message 
I  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  into 
the  world  was  a  message  of 
unity  to  the  individual  man,  a  mes- 
sage of  unity  in  man's  relationship  to 
God,  and  a  message  of  unity  as  to 
man's  rdationship  to  his  brother. 
Every  organization  inside  our  uni- 
versities that  abridges  brotherhood, 
that  denies  unity,  is  alien  to  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  pre- 
judice and  class  partisanship  and  nar- 
rowness of-  view  and  of  sympathy 
in  our  nation  between  class  and  class, 
race  and  race,  between  poor  man  and 
rich  man — every  such  separation  and 
prejudice  is  a  direct  aflPront  and 
repudiation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  chasm 
across  humanity  that  separates  a 
Hindu  brother  from  me,  every  chasm 


in  the  world  that  divided  any  race 
from  any  other  race  by  barriers  of 
disunion  and  prejudice  and  hatred — 
every  such  chasm  and  barrier  is  a 
denial  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

^'Was  there  ever  a  day  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  men  need- 
ed to  see  this  more  clearly  than  to- 
day, to  realize  what  the  mision  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  really  is? 
The  issue  of  Christianity  is  not  an 
optional  matter  for  a  man  to  be  in- 
terested in,  or  to  pass  by  as  he  shall 
please.  It  is  the  whole  issue  of  the 
unity  of  life,  of  his  right  relation- 
ship with  God,  which,  as  Jesus  Christ 
said,  is  life,  and  of  the  solution  of 
the  central  problem  of  the  modem 
world." 

—Rev.  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.  D. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RACIAL  ATTITUDES 

Dr.  William  Pickens,  graduate  of  Talladega  and  of  Yale  University,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  an  Inter-racial  Conference  at  Baltimore  upon  the  topic  above  brought 
fresh  suggestions  with  his  usual  clearness  of  thought  and  experience.  We  wish 
we  had  space  for  all  of  it. 


WHEREVER  there  is  differ- 
ence there  is  difficulty.  Dif- 
ferent classes  mean  rivalry, 
competition  and  prejudice.  And  a 
race  is  but  a  class!  it  is  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  blood  or  history  or 
social  relatioms;  as  other  classifica- 
tions may  be  based  on  wealth,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  religion.  The  racial 
classification  seems  more  important 
because  it  is  more  permanent.  Na- 
ture seems  to  lend  authority  to  racial 
differences,  while  other  differences 
are  mere  accidents  of  our  economic 
and  social  systems.  A  poor  man  may 
become  a  rich  man,  and  vice  versa; 
an  employer  may  become  an  em- 
ployee, and  vice  versa;  a  Catholic 
may  become  a  Protestant,  and  vice 
versa.  But  a  black  race  will  not  be- 
come a  white  race,  if  left  to  itself.  To 
the  average  mind,  therefore,  the 
racial  line  gains  in  importance,  and 
feelings  due  to  racial  differences  gain 
in  intensity.  Psychologically  these 
inter-racial  attitudes,  like  aU  other 
inter-class  attitudes,  arise  from  a  feel- 
ing of  difference  in  kind  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  differing  interests. 

The  idea  of  natural  antipathy  is  a 
mere  superstition,  unless  we  use  the 
word  natural  in  a  very  broad  sense. 
In  a  broad  sense  of  the  word,  elvery 
thought  and  every  feeling  is  natural 
—even  the  ** unnatural'*  feelings  are 
natural.  The  scar  left  by  a  knife 
wound  is  natural;  but  that  scar  was 
not  original,  prenatal  and  inborn.  In 
this  latter  sense,  racial  antipathies  are 
not  natural;  they  are  not  necessary 
characteristics  of  the  species.  They 
are  the  products  of  history  and  en- 
vironment. 

The  feeling  of  difference  and  un- 
likeness  is  the  basis  of  trouble.  Our 
first  mental  attitude  toward  what  is 
different  is  a  feeling  of  our  superior- 
ity to  that  thing.  The  usage,  the  cus- 
tom, the  prevalence  of  a  type,  deter- 


mines the  form.  Our  own  styles  of 
dress  looks  so  much  ** better"  than 
that  of  fifty  years  ago;  while  among 
the  people  of  fifty  years  ago,  if  a 
woman  had  dressed  as  some  dr^ss  to- 
day she  would  have  been  put  into 
jail.  A  Chinaman  in  his  national 
dress  and  practicing  the  customs  of 
his  race,  looks  outlandish  to  us.  In 
the  heart  of  China,  we  would  be  the 
outlandish  party. 

Race  prejudice  seldom  acts  alone 
as  its  own  stimulus;  it  is  generally 
motived  by  economic  competition  or 
the  fear  of  it.  The  white  American 
may  be  less  prejudiced  against  a 
black  man  from  some  half  civilized 
island,  than  against  the  civilized 
black  man  who  lives  on  that  white 
American's  street.  An  amusing 
recollection  of  the  colored  people  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  that  one  day  a 
black  man,  as  black  as  they  grow, 
walked  into  one  of  the  large  hotels 
there  and  wrote  his  name  in  the  reg- 
ister before  the  dumbfounded  clerk 
could  recover  his  breath,  and  wrote 
after  his  name :  *  *  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme'  Court,  Liberia,  Africa." 
He  was  given  a  room  in  that  hotel. 
The  Negro  was  in  fact  the  chief  just- 
ice of  Liberia,  but  he  was  bom  and 
reared  in  South  Carolina  and  had 
been  in  Liberia  for  only  a  few  sea- 
sons. 

When  the  idea  of  superiority  is  de- 
pendent upon  artificial  arrangement, 
any  little  artificial  rearrangement 
may  satisfy;  an  expert  colored  base- 
ball player  of  the  United  States  was 
told  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  big 
leagues  that  if  he  would  go  to  Cuba 
and  stay  a  season  and  learn  how  to 
jargon  in  Spanish  a  bit,  so  as  to  pass 
for  Cuban,  when  he  came  back  to  the 
United  States  he  would  be  hired  by 
that  league.  The  manager  of  a  thea- 
ter in  the  West  told  a  brown-skin 
colored  woman  who  could  sing,  that 
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if  she  would  **pass  for  an  Indian" 
she  could  be  employed  by  that  thea- 
ter. I  have  known  Cuban  Negroes, 
just  plain  Cuban  Negroes,  mixed- 
blooded  of  course,  like  most  of  those 
in  the  United  States,  to  find  welcome 
in  white  schools  of  the  South  and  in 
other  places  that  are  supposed  to  bar 
the  negro. 

Sometimes  the  little  artificial  dis- 
tinction becomes  Eke  the  religiouis 
ceremony  of  the  Hindu  or  the  Mo- 
hammedan, unreasonable  and  incon- 
sistent with  everything  around,  but 
still  i)ersistent.  It  is  reidly  a  super- 
stition. President  Boosevelt  had  a 
long  conference  with  Booker  T. 
iWashington,  a  Negro,  and  gave  him 
some  food  to  keep  him  from  going 
hungry.  A  great  protest  went  up  in 
the  land.  A  few  months  later,  after 
Booker  Washington  had  made  a 
speech  in  Florida,  a  white  man,  with 
sincerity  in  his  voice  and  manner, 
came  up  to  shake  Washington's  hand, 
and  said:  **I  enjoyed  your  speech.  I 
really  think  you  are  the  greatest  man 
in  the  country.  I  used  to  think  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  country  till  he  went  and  ate 
dinner  with  you." — A  good  white 
woman  went  to  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, and  started  a  colored  orphanage. 
And  one  day,  while  she  was  soliciting 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  little  black 
babies,  another  woman  of  her  race 
faced  her  in  the  doorway  and  said 
**I  pity  you!  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  put  your  Hands  on  those  little 
things."  And  while  this  proud  wo- 
man was  uttering  this  *'pity,"  she 
was  holding  a  little  poodle  dog's  head 
up  against  her  own  cheek,  and  he  was 
licking  her  in  the  mouth. — And  I 
have  heard  that  in  some  comers  of 
the  world  a  man  of  the  superior  race 


will  haive  children  by  «4  woman  of  the 
inferior  race, — and  would  still  object 
to  sitting  down  at  one  end  of  a  long 
table  to  eat  his  dinner,  if  a  Negro  were 
seated  at  the  other  end  of  that  table, 
even  thoug^h  that  Negro  were  one  of 
those  children.  This  feeling  is  not 
logical,  but  it  is  psychological. 

Even  distance  removes  competition 
and  comparison,  and  consequently 
much  of  the  unreasonable  prejudice. 
We  will  send  missionaries  to  the 
N^ro  in  Africa,  when  we  will  not 
give  a  good  howdydo  to  the  Negro  in 
our  own  back  street.  Homer  praised 
the  black  man  as  a  fit  comparison  for 
the  gods  and  called  him  ''the  blame- 
less Ethiopian'*;  but  at  the  time, 
Homer  was  living  in  Greece  and  the 
black  man  was  somewhere  on  the  Up- 
per Nile. 

We  are  less  bound  or  enslaved  by 
these  illusions  and  superstitions 
when  once  we  reason  through  them. 
And  those  who  are  disadvantaged, 
those  who  are  regarded  as  inferiors, 
may  kill  this  prejudice  quicker  by  op- 
posing it,  when  necessary,  but  also  by 
refusing  to  unnecessarily  antagonize 
it.  They  should  stand  firmly  by  their 
essential  righjts,  but  leave  unmolested 
the  formulae  of  distinction  where 
political,  civil  and  human  rights  are 
not  involved.  Some  organs  perish 
from  atrophy.  One  should  not  vio- 
late the  prejudice  or  the  superstition 
of  another  just  for  the  sake  of  violat- 
ing it.  Such  a  desire  is  meaner  than 
the  prejudice  and  baser  than  the 
superstition.  Unnecessary  opposition 
and  stimulation  irritates  and  increas- 
es false  pride  and  adds  hatred  to  con- 
tempt. Doors  like  these  hardly  yield 
to  force,  but  to  the  gentler  suasions 
of  time  and  reason  and  the  evolution 
of  huanan  society. 


PRINCIPAL  Inborden  of  Joseph  K.  Brick  School,  North  Carolina, 
writes,  ''I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of  the  oldest  and 
youngest  in  the  Brick  School.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  mother  and  her 
son.  Both  are  in  school  and  in  practically  the  same  grade.  They  walk  ten 
miles  a  day  to  school,  five  miles  each  way.'* 

Pictures  of  this  kind  are  not  as  frequent  as  they  were  thirty  years 
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ago ;  yet  we  often  find  in  rural  schools  parents  and  children  together.  We 
have  seen  husband  and  wife  and  the  whole  family  in  the  same  primary 
grade,  the  parents  marching  in  line  with  their  children.  Ten  miles  walk 
every  day  means  purpose,  but  Dorchester  Academy  in  Mcintosh,  Georgia,  a 
very  rural  school,  can  go  Brick  School  one  better.  Dorchester  Academy 
has  35  students,  every  one  of  whom  walks  fifteen  miles  or  more  each  day, 
and  two  of  them  over  twenty.    What  do  you  think  this  signifies? 


TWO   WHO   WALK    FIVE    MILES    EACH 
WAY   TO   SCHOOL  AT  BRICKS,   N.  C. 


THE     TWO     WHO      WALK      OVER     TEN 

MILES  EACH   WAY    TO    SCHOOL  AT 

DORCHESTER    ACADEMY.    GA. 


THE  GOSPEL  LEAVEN 

It  heartens  the  long  time  workers  In  and  of  the  A.  M.  A.  to  read  addresses  given 
by  influential  Southerners  like  that  of  Professor  Kesley  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  which  was  recently  delivered  at  the  State  Conference  for 
Social  Work  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  We  regret  that  the  limitations  of  space 
allow  us  only  to  quote  signiflcant  excerpts  from  it. 


There  is  no  hope  for  the  South  if 
the  Negro,  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  to  remain  undeveloped  and 
inefficient.  If  the  submerged  third  is 
to  remain  ignorant,  the  South  will 
not  only  fail  of  one-third  of  its  po- 
tential, but  the  other  two-thirds  will 
descend  in  the  scale. 

If  the  Negro  is  to  live  among  us, 
then  we  must  give  him  a  chance  and 


an  equal  chance  with  all  others,  not 
by  handing  things  down  to  him,  but 
by  helping  him  to  get  up;  not  by 
working  for  him  but  with  him,  not 
by  tips  and  charity  but  by  a  fair 
wage,  just  treatment,  and  proper  rec- 
ognition of  his  worth.  Some  Negroes 
are  criminal  and  degenerate,  just  as 
some  white  people  are — alas,,  too 
many— but  some  are  intelligent  and 
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dean  and  moral  and  progressive  and 
splendid.  There  is  hope.  The  Negro 
is  here  to  stay.  He  touches  at  every 
angle  every  public  enterprise — ^busi- 
ness, industry,  politics,  education,  re- 
ligion, courts  of  jitetice,  public  wel- 
fare organizations,  social  work.  He 
is  already  related  to  all  of  our  life, 
inseparably  so.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  get  him  rightly  related. 

Our  educational  policy  is  funda- 
mental. We  must  henceforward 
think  of  education  as  an  investment 
according  to  needs  and  not  accord- 
ing to  tax  receipts.  As  a  citizen,  the 
Negro  deserves  and  necessity  re- 
quires that  he  should  have  equal  edu-* 
cational  opportunity  with  white  citi- 
zens. This  he  has  never  had.  The 
average  educational  expenditure  per 
capita  in  the  South  (1911-12)  for 
white  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen  was  $10.32 ;  for  black 
children,  $2.89.  In  one  state,  it  was 
$13.73  for  every  white  child,  (and 
only  $1.31  for  every  black  child.  In 
that  state,  white  illiteracy  was  14.4 
and  black,  48.4  per  cent. 

What  does  the  Negro  want  1  A  Mis- 
sissippi white  man  answers,  **As  good 
a  chance  for  his  boy  or  girl  as  you  or 
I  want  for  ours — in  his  own  crowd, 
but  reaching  up  to  the  white  stand- 
ards.'' The  Mississippian  is  right.  No 
wonder  that  the  Negro  is  crying  out 
for  better  protection,  for  better  edu- 
cation, better  economic  and  living 
conditions.  No  wionder  that  he  is  mi- 
grating North  half-a-million  strong  to 
better  his  own  chances  and  the 
chances  of  his  children!  Those  who 
want  to  give  to  Negro  education 
only  *'the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
wbite  man's  table,*'  need  to  finish 
the  story — "and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
in  torment." 

Those  who  want  to  keep  the  Negro 
down  need  to  get  up  themselves. 
Those  whose  social  position  is  un- 
questioned need  not  to  be  concerned 
about  social  equality. 

What  the  Negro  does  want  and 
what  the  best  white  people  of  the 
3pnth  want  for  him  is  an  equal  chance 


for  personal  and  social  de^lopment; 
equal  protection  and  security  under 
the  law ;  equal  opportunity,  economic, 
industrial,  educational;  equal  cour- 
tesies, equal  conveniences  and  com- 
forts in  street  cars,  railway  coaches, 
sleeping  and  dining  cars.  And  this 
he  has  never  had.  When  he  pays  the 
same  fare,  he  wants  the  same  service. 
He  ought  to  have  it.  He  likes  a  sep- 
arate coach  among  his  own  people  just 
as  we  do,  but  he  does  not  want  an 
iiiferior  coach.  What  he  loathes  and 
detests  is  the  constant  reminder  that 
he  is  inferior  (You  wouldn't  like  it 
yourself.  Nobody  does),  that  any- 
thing is  **good  enough  for  a  'nig- 
ger' ";  that  sanitation  and  sewage 
and  police  protection  and  paved 
streets  and  parks  and  playgrounds 
are  not  necessary  for  him ;  that  moral 
leprosy  and  s^regated  vice  may  pre- 
empt territory  in  his  neighborhood 
and  be  safe  from  civic  interest  and 
disturbance  (** nobody  cares");  that 
he  is  discriminated  against,  not  on 
account  of  lack  of  merit  but  on  ac- 
count of  color ;  that  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter is  not  safe  from  improper  sugges- 
tions on  account  of  the  lack  of  racial 
respect  and  honor. 

Here  is  the  solution — ^inter-radal 
respect.  For  lack  of  it,  both  races 
are  in  peril.  Without  it  a  great  gulf 
is  fixed  between  the  two  races.  Who 
is  in  danger?  Not  the  Negro  woman 
alone.  Sons  of  white  men  walk  the 
danger  zone  where  respect  is  a  failing 
virtue,  and  noble  natures  fall  under 
the  paralysis  of  passion.  Moral 
safety  demands  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  personality,  inter-racial 
and  on  all  inter-graded  social  levels, 
if  we  are  to  escape  the  moral  back- 
wash between  races  and  classes  of  so- 
ciety* Here  we  need  a  wider  and 
deeper  democracy.  However  separ- 
ate as  race  or  classes  or  crafts,  wte 
must  be  one  as  human  beings.  But  in 
all  cases  mutual  respect  is  the  centre 
and  citadel  of  our  safety  and  life. 
This  conscious  democracy  of  the 
rights  of  mankind  as  human  beings 
is  fundamental  and  final.  Jesus  i^ 
right, 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  Y.  W.  C.  A.  FOR  COLORED  WOMEN 


A  recent  dedication  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Branch  for  the  colored  women 
in  New  York  City.  A  building  mag- 
nificently appointed  in  every  way.  It 
will  be  the  house  of  refuge,  and  a 
place  of  protection  for  many  Negro 
girls  who  have  moved  to  New  York. 
Thousands  in  the  years  past  have 
been  swallowed  up  for  the  lack  of  a 
sisterly  hand  and  wise  and  sane  coun- 
sel when  they  first  moved  into  New 
York  City. 

This  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  be  a  place  of 
recreation  to  a  still  larger  number. 
And  as  a  place  of  inspiration,  it  will 
influence  a  larger  number  still.  The 
beginning  of  this  enterprise  and 
carrying  it  forward  by  Negro  women 
represents  the  finest  example  of  in- 
itiative and  executive  ability.  Here- 
to-fore people  too  often  have  asserted 
the  Negro  women  did  not  have  execu- 
tive ability.  There  are  altogether, 
fifteen  young  women  on  the  staff  of 
this  Harlem  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  in  no 
way  and  by  no  women  is  a  building 
more  carefully  cared  for  and  con- 
ducted than  this  Y.  W.  C.  A.  build- 
ing on  One  hundred  and  thirty-sev- 
enth street,  near  Seventh  avenue  in 
•the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Negro  woman  finding  herself, 
is  the  Negro  race  discovering  itself, 
and  herein  lies  ground  for  larger 
hope. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  its  work  among 
colored  industrial  girls  claims  for 
them  equal  standards  with  all  em- 
ployed girls.  The  purpose  of  the  As- 
sociation as  expressed  through  its 
various  activities  is : 


To  make  approach  to  girls  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  Association. 

To  relate  these  girls  individually 
and  in  groups  to  the  Association. 

To  give  young  women  a  chance  for 
complete  development. 

To  educate  public  opinion  to  the 
industrial  claim  of  the  colored  girl. 

To  educate  the  white  worker  to  her 
responsibility  to  the  colored  girls  for 
self  preservation,  mutual  protection, 
better  understanding  and  the  furth- 
ering of  God's  Kingdom. 

To  arouse  colored  girls     to     their 
.  present  opportunity  and  correspond- 
ing responsibility,  for  affiliation,  co- 
operation,  training  and   self   expres- 
sion. 

To  work  to  influence  forces  that 
have  in  them  the  shaping  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  colored  girls. 

To  increase  vocational  oppor- 
tunities. 

To  initiate  activities  among  indus- 
trial girls. 

To  advocate  vocational  training  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  establidied 
for  the  white  girls,  making  exceptions 
only  to  meet  specific  needs. 

The  emergencies  of  war  created  the 
demand  for  colored  labor.  Today  is 
the  day  of  reconstruction  and  indus- 
trial opportunity,  when,  through  in- 
telligent co-operative  action  the  wom- 
an scarcely  known  two  years  ago, 
may  so  entrench  herself  in  the  strong- 
holds of  trade  and  industry  that  the 
color  of  her  skin  can  never  again  act 
successfully  as  a  barrier  to  the  re- 
alization of  her  highest  ambitions. 


A  TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  SEBOYETA,  NEW  MEXICO 


HERE  we  are — two  of  us — ^the 
only  Americans  in  this  little 
Mexican  town  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  rocky  hills,  7,000 
feet  high.  It  is  a  typical  Oriental 
town  and  in  app-.-aranee  is  *^The 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.''  The  only 
foliage  visible  ere  smaii  cedar  trees 


which  grow  in  quantities  on  the  hill 
sides.  Thoy  make  one  long  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  these  towering  hills  and 
look  beyond.  Tliere  are  no  shade  trees 
no  grass,  no  ferns,  for  there  is  no 
water.  The  people  irrigate  for  their 
gardens  and  crops,  so  they  cannot  use 
water  to    make    their    surroundings 
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beautiful.  All  work  hard  to  get  a  liv- 
ing from  their  ranches.  Most  of  the 
boys  leave  in  May  for  the  hills  to 
shepherd  the  sheep,  while  the  men 
sow  and  harvest  the  crops,  leaving 
only  women  and  children  in  town  in 
summer.  The  houses  are  adobe,  dark 
and  eold,  with  flat  roofs. 

Everything  is  made  of  mud  and 
rocks,  bams,  fences,  etc.,  but  the 
roads  are  just  mud  minus  rocks. 
Everything  is  cheerless  and  different 
from  Porto  Rico  where  tropical 
shrubs,  plants  and  trees  are  green  all 
the  year;  but  when  one  becomes 
interested  and  absorbed  in  the  needs 
of  the  people,  surroundings  are  for- 
gotten. Again  there  is  no  social  dis- 
tinction here  as  in  Porto  Rico;  all 
seem  to  be  friendly  one  with  another ; 
just  one  class. 

The  weather  is  cold  and  crisp  like 
November  in  the  East,  so  we  need  a 
fire.  In  my  school  room,  there  is  a 
corner  fire-place.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
each  pupil  march  in  carrying  a  stick 
pjf  wood  saying,  **  Teacher    see    my 


wood!     One  stick — one  wood." 

I  am  talking  with  the  boys  about 
carrying  stones  to  make  a  road  in 
front  of  the  school;  some  of  their 
parents  think  it  a  good  idea. 

A  dear  little  girl  in  our  school  was 
asked  last  week  where  Christ  is,  She 
answered  **0n  the  cross."  Such  a 
number  of  cheap  crucifixes,  images 
and  gaudy  pictures  of  the  saints  as 
decorate  the  walls  of  these  front 
rooms  I  never  saw  before.  The 
majority  of  tlie  mothers  cannot  read 
or  write  but  they  are  anxious  for 
their  children  to  learn,  and  send 
them  to  this  mission  school  where  the 
Bible  is  faithfully  taught  and  me- 
morized by  the  pupils.  The  children 
love  the  Bible  and  to  hear  them 
repeat  it  in  English  and  Spanish  does 
me  good. 

No  one  can  know  what  this  school 
has  meant  and  will  mean  to  this  lone- 
ly desert  town.  How  much  more  will 
the  Boarding  School  in  Albuquerque 
mean  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  New 
Mexico  f 
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OUR  HOSPITAL  AT  PORTO  RICO 


MANY  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  new  hospital  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Ryder  who  was  so  many 
years  a  beloved  secretary  of  the  As- 
sieiation.  Those  who  are  not  will  be 
glad  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it 
and  its  work.  The  hospital,  which 
stands  on  a  commanding .  site  in  the 
Ilumacao  valley,  is  a  niw  building, 
100  feet  long  with  its  floors  and  walls 
of  reenforced  concrete  to  make  it  as 
nearly  fireproof  as  can  be.  Its  spac- 
ious porches  and  many  windows  make 
a  cool  and  inviting  appeal  to  the  sick 
people  who  have  come  from  miles  out 
in  the  country  as  well  as  from  the 
surrounding  farms  and  from  H'um- 
acao  itself,  and  who  wait  to  be  help- 
ed by  our  good  surgeon-doctor 
Schurter.  From  the  convalescent 
porch,  there  is  a  glimpse  over  the 
blue  ocean  in  the  distance  through 
the  white  arches  with  the  beautiful 


hills  as  a  setting.  Health-giving  breez- 
es blow  through  these  arches  and 
convalescent  patients  gather  health 
and  strength. 

A  recent  letter  says,  **We  cannot 
tell  you  how  busy  we  are  here  now. 
Saturday  was  indeed  a  busy  day  in 
our  hospital.  There  were  160  in  the 
clinics  in  the  morning,  and  four 
major  operations.  We  had  a  surgeon 
here  from  San  Juan,  and  they  went 
immediately  from  one  operation  to 
another.  Even  then,  some  patients 
waited  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  it  ,was  time  for  bed  be- 
fore the  clinic  ceased  and  they  had 
attention.  The  previous  Saturday,  we 
had  ]90  in  the  clinic.  We  have  six 
blind  men  here  now  at  a  time.  The 
hospital  is  full;  and  every  day  we 
have  put  patients  off  until  a  later 
date.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  find 
beds  for  all,  but  we  are  all  happiest 
when  busiest.'' 


A  NOTED  NEGRO  TENOR 


FOURTEEN  years  ago,  a  Negro 
youth  appeared  on  the 
grounds  of  Fisk  University. 
He  was  a  stranger  without  money.  A 
member  of  the  faculty,  the  head  of 
the  musical  department,  chanced  to 
hear  him  sing,  and  recognized  at 
once  that  beneath  his  lack  of  culture 
there  was  a  wonderful  voice.  In  view 
of  it,  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  he  could  remain  at  the  univer- 
sity and  earn  his  board.  Entering  the 
lower  grades  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment, he  began  at  the  same  time  his 
musical  training,  and  kept  it  up  for 
four  years. 

Then  a  travelling  man  from  Boston 
who  appreciated  music  chanced  again 
to  hear  him  sing.  He  likewise  was 
impressed  and  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  told  the  young  man  he  **  ought  to 
have  the  instruction  of  the  best  vocal 
teachers  in  Boston.'*  Accordingly,  to 
Boston  he  went,  meanwhile  acting  in 
an  Insurance  Company  as  messenger 
boy.  Ifis  progress  was  so  rapid  and  so 
marked  that  he  was  brought  before 


the  public  filling  Symphony  Hall  on 
two  memorable  occasions.  His  rendi- 
tion both  of  French  and  Italian  com- 
positions was  said  to  be  **  remark- 
able," but  the  songs  he  loved  the  best 
and  the  people  enjoyed  the  most 
were  the  Negro  ''spirituals."  Now, 
this  young  Negro,  Roland  W.  Hayes 
by  name,  at  this  writing,  is  on  the 
Alauretania  crossing  the  wide  sea  for 
England,  a  noted  Boston  tenor,  and 
his  accompanist  with  him,  but  his 
ultimate  destination  is  not  England. 
He  proposes  to  gather  a  small 
company  to  explore  the  region  where- 
ever  he  thinks  Negro  music  has 
sprung,  and  to  bring  back  to  this 
country  results  that  will  bring  honor 
to  his  race  and  to  be  to  their  advan- 
tage. He  has  declined  flattering  offers 
and  unspoiled  by  the  recognitions 
accorded  him  and  by  his  brilliant 
suceessos  he  will  be  followed  with 
great  interest  by  all  who  know  him. 
There  are  many  who  share  his  fine 
enthusiasm. 
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INDIAN  LIFE  AT  CROW  AGENCY 


MRS.  G.  A.  Vennink,  missionary 
at   the  Crow  Agency,  Mon- 
tana finds     herself     interested 
especially  in  child  welfare  among  the 


A  CROW  GIRL 

Indians.  She  is  working  out  an  excel- 
lent theory'  of  missionary  service  with 
loving  care.  She  writes,  *'I  have 
secured  the  promise  of  a  demonstra- 
tor from  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for  two  days  in  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  for  a  demonstrator  for 
two  days  the  latter  part  of  May  in 
social  hygiene.  I  think  I  see  myself 
clear  for  a  special  girls'  room  in  my 
home.  I  have  great  faith  in  this  plan 
for  entertaining  the  girls  in  small 
groups.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Allison,  sent 
out  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  has  been  with  us  for 
some  time.  Her  special  subject  is 
social  hygiene,  and  she  has  given 
helpful  lectures  to  both  girls  and 
TWmen  concerning  themselves. 

*'lf  yon  could  just  go  into  some  of 
these  homes  as  I  do  and  see  how  bare 
they  are  of  the  comforts  of  life  and 
how  little  they  help  one  to  realize  the 
highest  in  life,  you  would  understand 


my  longing  to  carry  through  a  plan 

of  this  kind.  Some  few  of  our  Indian 

women  do  have  bed  rooms    of    their 

own  fixed  up  in  good  taste,  but  these 

are  few.  For  the  most  part,  they 

live  in  jiLst  one  room  or  at  the  best 

two.  They  «leep,  eat,  in  fact  every 

activity  of  life  goes     in     in     that 

limited  space.  All  life  is  open  like 

a  book  for  even  small  children  to 

read.  Of  course,  that  is  just  what 

we  find  in  other  mission  fields,  but 

it  is  so  hard  to  live  the  highest  and 

best  life  so. 

**Thier  homes  are  so  barren,  so 
many  times  without  any     of     the 
things  that  make  a     home.     Their 
beds  are  simple  a  roll  of  bedding 
near  the  wall.  Sometimes  the  wall 
will  be  lined  with  them.  There  will 
be  a  stove,  a  pi'e  of  boxes  in  the 
corner  that  contain  their  eatables. 
They  sit  on  the  floor,  and  eat  there 
also.  Many  times  the  stove  and  rolls 
of  bedding  are  the  only  furnishings 
Then  again,  one  will     see    a     few 
chairs  and  a  table,  but     most     of 
them  prefer  the  floor.  More  of  them 
are   getting  bedsteads   now.   Their 
homes  are  only    places    to    eat    and 
sleep  and  for  protection    from    the 
cold.   The  children  run  around  with 
just  a  dress,  or  if  it  is  real  cold  two 
or  three     dresses,     no     underclothes. 
They  do  have  shoes     and     stockings 
most  of  the  time.  There  is  no  reading 
material  of  any  kind,  no    music,    no 
games,  nothing  to  pass     the     leisure 
hours.  This  makes  them  want  to  be 
in   groups,   and   the  women   will  sit 
around  and  gossip  while  the  men  get 
together  and  throw  arrows,  play  pool, 
etc.,  etc.  This  gives  nothing  to  draw 
man   and   wife  together,  and   every- 
thing to  draw  them     apart.     Some- 
times when  I  look  at  this  side  of  their 
life,  I  get  discouraged,  yet  I  greatly 
enjoy  the  work  with  the  women  and 
girls,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  bring  some  to  a     better     under- 
standing of  the  *  Jesus     Way'     and 
what    it  means,  and  to  a  bigger  and 
better  life  in  other  wiays.' 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmsurtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  April  and  for  the 
seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  April  30th. 

RECEIPTS   FOR   APRIL 


CburehM 

SiindiT 
Seboolt 

Women's 
SocIcUm 

Othtr 
Socle 
Uee 

T.  P. 
8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
nale 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

9.006.26 
10.633.80 

1.753.78 
1.933.99 

2.934.49 
6.449.93 

.... 

60.40 
91.91 

13.743.92 
18.009.63 

2.839.42 
6.127.74 

16.063.34 
28,137.87 

8.619.98 
5.662.70 

24.603.32 
28.690.07 

Ine. 
Dm. 

1.628.66 

180.21 

2,615.44 

41.61 

4.266.71 

2.788.32 

7.064.03 

**K967!28 

4.086.75 

RECEIPTS  SEVEN   MONTHS— TO  APRIL  30 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Cbnreliee 

SundfcT 
Schools 

Women's 
Soaletles 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

T.  p. 
•.C. 

a. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918-19 
1919.M 

83.109.88 
99.172.72 

5. 872.92 
6.663.24 

18,249.94 
25,492.02 

6.6b 

838.61 
400.94 

107,071.26 
130,723.92 

3,692.69 
8.669.29 

110.763.84 
139.283.21 

«,Hft5.3»6 
52.746.37 

152,649.19 
192,029.58 

Inc. 
Deo. 

16.062.84 

2f0.82 

7.242.08 

6.00 

62.43 

23.662.67 

4.866.70 

28,519.37 

10,861.02 

39,380.39 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 

Cburekee 

Stindliy 
Schools 

Women's 

Other 

Socle 

Uee 

T.  P. 

S.  0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918.]i 
191f-ll 

1.362.45 
10.226.86 

1.033.24 
1.477.44 

3.360.58 
6,064.06 

202.47 
244.79 

5.968.74 
17,012.66 

16,664.06 
26,918.00 

22.622.82 
43,930.66 

50.00 

22.672.82 
43,930.65 

toe. 
Dee. 

8,863.91 

444.20 

1,703.48 

42.32 

11,063.91 

10,263.92 

21,807.83 

6b!o6 

21,267.83 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  SEVEN.  MONTHS  TO  APRIL  30 


RECEIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available  for  Regular  Approprlatlona   . . . 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

152.649.19 
22,672.88 

192,029.58 
43,930.65 

89,880.39 
21,257.83 

Total  Receipts  Seven  Months 

176,322.01 

236.960.23 

60,638.22 

FORM   OP  A   BEQUEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Asrociatlon,  Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."  The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated  bequests  are   received  on  the  Conditional   Gift    plan;    the    Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  In  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  aonor 
or  other  designated  person.     For  Information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Asi>ocia- 
tlon. 
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Calls  are  constantly  reaching  the  office  for  material  that  relates  to 
our  new  Depai'tment  of  Rural  Work.  The  article  by  Eh*.  Dana  in  this  issue 
of  the  magazine  is  therefore  especially  timely. 

«    «    « 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  checks  have  reached  the  office  for  two  new 
missionary  cars  and  half  of  the  money  for  a  third  one.  Thus,  little  by  little, 
these  urgent  calls  are  being  answered.    Our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  donors. 

«    «    « 

Bev.  Paul  Leeds,  whose  work  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  an  outstanding  feature  in  Louisiana,  spent  recently  a  few  weeks 
among  the  churches  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  speaking  on  home 
missions. 

«    ^    ^ 

We  are  glad  .to  emphasize  the  value  of  an  article,  the  first  part  of  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  The  American  Missionary,  by  Rev.  Blwell  O.  Mead 
on  "Makers  of  America.''  It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  leadership  that 
has  been  supplied  in  many  lines  of  our  nation's  life  by  those  who  have 
been  Congregationally  trained. 

«    «    ^ 

Superintendent  Ricker  rejoices  over  the  coming  of  Rev.  Samuel  Holden 
as  assistant  in  his  great  field.  Mr.  Holden  did  a  distinctive  work  in  South- 
em  Pines,  North  Carolina,  and  more  recently  performed  most  valuable 
service  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  military  camps.  He  is  well  fitted  for  the 
task  whieh  he  has  undertaken. 

«    «    ^ 

We  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Enlow  as  gen- 
eral missionary  in  Florida.  During  his  years  of  service,  he  has  faithfully 
administered  the  tasks  committed  to  his  care,  and  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Society  follow  him  as  he  undertakes  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  Illinois.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  Florida. 

^    «    « 

Plans  for  the  larger  parish  of  Collbran  are  going  forward.  Rev.  L. 
Myrvtn  Isaacs,  of  Orwell,  Vermont,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
to  Rev.  James  F.  Walker,  and  is  on  the  field.  A  Reo  truck,  which  will  be 
fitted  for  carrying  a  large  number  of  people,  has  been  purchased,  and  plans 
are  well  along  for  the  parish  house,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  erected  this 
summer. 

«    ^    ^ 

That  the  Christian  college  is  alive  not  only  to  the  problem  of  foreign 
missions,  to  which  it  has  already  contributed  such  a  noble  galaxy  of  lead- 
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ers,  but  also  that  it  may  supply  directing  power  to  the  increasingly  dif- 
ficult problem  of  home  missions,  is  revealed  in  the  article  by  President 
Blaisdell  on  **The  Christian  College  and  Home  Missions''  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  July  number. 

«    ^    ^ 

The  steady  rise  in-  salaries  of  men  commissioned  by  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  began  several  years  ago,  is  rapidly  bringing  the  aver- 
age up  toward  $100  a  month.  The  impK)ssibility  of  a  man  with  a  family  pay- 
ing his  bills  on  less  than  that  amount  is  only  too  apparent.  Missionary 
churches  and  the  Society  are  co-operating  in  an  effort  to  still  further  lift  the 
average.  We  are  confident  that  our  constituency  will  back  up  this  most 
worthy  endeavor. 

^    ^    ^ 

After  two  years  of  service  as  ad  intei'im  superintendent  of  the  District 
of  the  Southeast,  Rev.  George  R.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  closed  his  work  the  15th 
of  May.  Dr.  Merrill  carried  to  that  work  the  riches  of  years  of  experience 
as  Superintendent  in  Minnesota,  and  during  his  stay  has  not  only  adminis- 
tered the  oflBce  with  far  vision  and  skill  but  personally  endeared  himself  to 
the  people  in  the  whole  district.  He  has  turned  the  work  over  to  Rev. 
Lewis  H.  Keller,  D.D.,  who  is  already  on  the  field. 

^    ^    ^ 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  a  home  missionary  exhibit  at  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  in  Boston  which  will  occur  June  29th  to  July  6th.  The  ex- 
hibit will  be  arranged  by  states,  showing  what  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  done  in  the  development  of  Congrregationalism  throughout  the  country 
and  also  indicating  its  present  field  of  operation.  In  co-operation  with  the 
other  Societies,  it  is  anticipated  that  this  method  of  studying  home  missions 
geographically  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable. 

«    «    « 

A  new  home  missionary  Ford  car  with  self-starter,  bearing  the  legend 
"Congregational  Service  Car,**  has  recently  started  from  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, to  the  Powder  River  country.  Rev.  Rufus  Whitaker,  our  minister  in 
charge,  is  said  to  be  not  only  capable  of  shoeing  hoi*ses  but  also  of  tinkering 
automobiles.  He  has  endured  the  hai'dships  of  the  frontier  and  considers 
driving  a  car  over  the  prairies  of  Montana  a  real  luxury.  The  whole  coun- 
try of  Powder  River  has  been  assigned  to  us  Congregationalists,  so  Mr. 
Whitaker  *s  parish  will  include  a  territory  equal  to  a  large  slice  of  many 
of  the  eastern  states. 

^    «    ^ 

The  young  people  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Monson,  Massachu- 
setts, recently  in  their  church  gave  a  home  missionary  pageant,  with  cos- 
tumes, which  was  a  decided  success.  The  costumes  provided  by  The  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society  were  supplemented  by  those  pre- 
pared by  the  young  people  themselves,  and  the  procession  of  Roumanians, 
Italians,  Greeks  and  other  European  peoples,  as  they  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, enlarged  the  vision  of  the  young  people  as  to  foreign-speaking  work 
at  home.  A  substantial  check,  sent  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  an 
evidence  of  their  deepening  interest  in  this  branch  of  our  work.  The 
pageant  was  very  impressive  and  helped  to  bring  realistically  before  this 
church  the  great  problem  of  home  missions  to  which  it  already  contributes 
very  liberally. 
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MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

By  Rev,  Elwell  O.  Mead,  Oeorgetown,  Conn, 


THE  leading  Congregational  lay- 
man of  Cleveland,  when  I  was 
a  pastor  in  that  city,  once 
told  us  ministers  in  an  address  that 
when  his  father  was  called  upon  to 
speak  at  interdenominational  gath- 
erings, he  always  referred  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  the  Meth- 
odist church  and — **our  church," 
fearing  that  if  he  said  **  Congrega- 
tional" he  would 
be  considered  sec- 
tarian. We  have 
behaved  that  way 
for  three  hun- 
dred years. 

A  few  years 
ago  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  in  a 
page  of  human 
interest  item«, 
reported  this  in- 
cident :  A  grade 
teacher  was  giv- 
ing a  lesson  in 
spelling  and 

punctuation.  Af- 
ter   pronouncing 
the    words    and 
sentences  for  the 
children,    who 
were     to     copy 
them     at      their 
desks,  she  passed 
from  pupil  to  pu- 
pil    to .  examine 
their     work.       Looking     over     the 
shoulder     of    one    boy,     she     said, 
**  Jamie,  you  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  I  want  you  to  find  it  for  your- 
self.'*     He     bent     over    his     work, 
wrinkled  his  brows  and  studied  till 
he   found  it.     By  this  time  he  was 
so  eager  he  could  not  wait  for  the 
teacher  to  come  around  again,  but 
frantically     waving     his     hand,  he 
called     out,  **  Teacher,     I     know — I 
mi.ssed  the  'congregational*   point.** 
We  have  been  doing  that  ever  since 
the  Pilgrims  landed.    If  we  had  not. 
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we  might  easily  have  been  the  larg- 
est denomination  in  America,  for  we 
had  the  field  and  the  place  of  power 
at  the  start. 

I  know  the  temper  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  is  modesty  itself,  and  that 
they  have  never  been  willing  to 
hear  themselves  complimented;  so 
if  you  have  blushes,  prepare  to 
spread  them  now,  for  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  see  in 
this  article  that 
the  Congrega- 
tional point  shall 
not  be  missed. 
Why  should  it 
be?  What  have 
we  to  be  asham- 
ed of?  Why 
should  we  not 
know  our  own 
history?  A  broth- 
erly member  of 
another  fold  re- 
cently said  that 
if  his  denomina- 
tion had  our  his- 
tory, they  would 
use  it  as  a  mighty 
asset  in  building 
up  their  church. 
If  this  were  a 
sermon,  its  text 
would  be,  **One 
is  your  Master, 
even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren/'  because  these 
words  contain  the  two  fundamentals 
of  religion  without  any  fads  or 
frills,  and  Congregationalism  has 
always  emphasized  each  human 
soul's  relation  to  the  divine  and 
fellowship  in  that  relation.  We  have 
always  sought  to  help  everybody  to 
have  a  vital  religious  experience  and 
to  put  it^  in  practice  in  all  human 
relations,*  and  have  cared  little  or 
nothing  through  what  organization 
it  was  experienced  or  expressed. 
Therefore,  what  we  have  done  for 
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government,  for  education,  for 
missions,  and  for  imion  movements 
shall  be  my  theme. 

Common  on  the  walls  of  our 
houses  fifty  years  ago  was  the  pic- 
ture, '*The  Signing  of  the  Compact 
in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower." 
What  were  those  men  doing?  Two 
things.  They  were  making  the  first 
written  constitution  by  which  men 
ever  governed  themselves,  and  they 
were  making  the  New  England 
to\vn  which  Senator  Hoar  called 
**that  unmatched  mechanism  of  local 
self-government,"  which  in  more  or 
less  modified  form  has  come  into 
general  use  throughout  the  land; 
which  has  endured  for  three  cen- 
turies with  little  change,  while 
European  dynasties  have  risen  and 
fallen  and  European  crowns  have 
been  thrown  into  a  junk  heap,  and 
still  functions  as  the  most  eflBcient 
form  of  self-government.  A  new 
proof  of  its  vitality  is  the  municipal 
town  hall  that  New  York  City  is 
building,  planned  to  house  the  town 
meeting,  to  be  a  place  where  the  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolis  can  meet  and 
discuss  openly  all  questions  of  pub- 
lic interest. 

As  the  population  multiplied  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  the  people 
spread  westward  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  Histoiy  records  the  famous 
migration  on  down  the  river,  led  by 
Thomas  Hooker,  and  the  settlement 
of  Hartford.  Then  came  that  mem- 
orable New  England  Sabbath,  when 
Hooker  preached  before  the  General 
Court  on  the  relation  of  the  church 
and  government  to  each  other.  The 
noble  reasoning  of  that  sermon  fur- 
nished the  basis  on  which  was 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  the 
model  after  which  was  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 
And  so  the  enduring  form  of  our 
goveniment  owes  its  existence  to  a 
Congregational  minister. 

Other  migrations  followed,  down 
the  Connecticut  Valley  and  west- 
ward, and  a  century  and  a  half  went 


by.  Then  came  another  pilgrin^ge. 
This  one  was  led  by  the  Smt.  Man- 
asseh  Cutler.  The  movement  started 
from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  came 
down  to  eastern  Connecticut,  the 
leader's  birthplace,  continued  west- 
ward through  the  state,  across  a  cor- 
ner of  New  York  and  through  Penn- 
sylvania until  the  Ohio  Eiver  was 
reached.  There  they  had  prepared 
for  them  the  second  Mayflower.  A 
larger  number  boarded  it  than  had 
crossed  the  seas  in  the  first  vessel. 
Descendants  of  the  original  stock 
and  with  a  century  of  experience  in 
self-government,  they  were  the  best 
qualified  to  form  a  government  of 
any  men  the  world  had  known. 
Going  down  the  Ohio  they  landed  at 
the  place  afterward  called  Marietta 
and  formed  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  w  hat  was  then  the  North- 
west Territory,  out  of  which  were 
carved  the  great  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. 

The  basis  of  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  with  its  general  reli- 
gious tone,  with  its  famous  ''tem- 
perance morality  and  education'* 
clause  and  with  its  anti-slavery 
provision.  The  ordinance  of  1787 
was  written  by  Rev.  Manasseh  C?ut- 
ler,  a  Congregational  minister.  I 
have  his  two-volume  biography,  pre- 
pared by  his  nephew  and  niece,  which 
verifies  this  statement,  and  the  word 
of  his  grandniece,  given  in  a  personal 
interview,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  about  his  authorship 
of  the  famous  document.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  great  section  under 
the  influence  of  New  England  ideas 
and  principles  gave  a  definite  trend 
to  the  development  of  our  nation. 
One  of  the  significant  ways  in  which 
this  is  shown  is  that  Ohio  has  fur- 
nished as  many  presidents  as  Vir- 
ginia. 

We  all  love  to  think  of  the  great 
part  Abraliam  Lincoln  played  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  We  thrill  as 
we  remember  that  when  he  went 
down  the  Mississippi  on  a  flatboat 
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and  saw  human  beings  on  the  auction 
block  in  New  Orleans,  he  said  that 
if  he  ever  got  a  chance  to  hit  that 
thing  he  would  hit  it  hard.  He  was 
once  asked  what  decided  him  to 
make  the  overthrow  of  slavei*y  an 
object  in  his  life  work.  He  an- 
swered that  it  was  the  reading  of 
some  anti-slavery  tracts — the  print- 
ed sermons  of  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon, 
who  was  pastor  of  Center  Church, 
New  Haven,  for  forty-one  years,  and 
professor  in  Yale  Theological  Sem- 
inary for  some  fourteen  years.  So  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  president 
who  destroyed  slavery  that  the 
source  of  his  purpose  was  the  teach- 
ing of  a  Congregational  minister. 

Through  the  centuries  of  American 
history  we  have  been  a  bit  shame- 
faced and  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
jeered   at   because     our     ancestors 
burned  witches  and     made     **blue 
laws."    In  this  year  of  grace,  1920, 
a  firm  which  does  business  all  over 
the  continent  had  a  full-page  picture 
advertisement,     in     a     nation-wide 
periodical,  of  the  burning  of  a  Salem 
witch.     But  the  truth  is  that  Mas- 
sachusetts never  burned     a    witch. 
The  Pilgrims  came     from     Europe, 
where  people  accused  of  witchcraft 
were  burned  by  thousands,  but,  thank 
God,  they  rose  above  that  barbarism 
here.     They  hung  some  and  smoth- 
ered one,  but  they  were  never  guilty 
of  putting  anyone  to  the  flames,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  we  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  this  popular  perver- 
sion of  history.    People  have  become 
provoked  at  me  for  challenging  the 
statement     that     Connecticut     had 
statutes  forbidding  a  woman  to  kiss 
her  child,  or  a  husband  to  kiss  his 
wife,  on  the     Sabbath.     How     did 
these  errors  become  common  notions 
in  regard  to  Connecticut  history?  A 
Church  of  England  clergyman  found 
himself     as     uncomfortable     under 
Congregationalism,  which    was    the 
standing  order  here,  as    Congrega- 
tionalists  were  under  the  standing 
order  in  England.     How  did  these 
errors  become  common  notions  in  re- 
gard to  Connecticut  history?    It  was 


so  irksome  to  this  man  Peters  that 
he  wrote  a  satire  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  had  it  printed  in 
book  form,  and  called  it  "The  Blue 
Laws."  He  then  shook  the  dust  of 
this  depraved  land  from  his  heels 
and  never  returned.  Prom  this 
satire  came  the  exaggerated  and 
perverted  notions  about  the  early 
laws  of  Connecticut.  Let  us  never 
suflfer  these  errors  to  be  stated  in 
our  presence  without  a  protest. 

The  defense  of  liberty  has  ever 
been  a  passion  with  us.  The  Boston 
Tea  Party,  when  it  disturbed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  its  protest 
against  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, went  forth  from  listening  to  an 
address  in  the  Old  South  Congre- 
erational  meeting-house.  The  Minute 
Men  of  Lexington  were  led  by  a 
Congregational  minister.  GJeorge 
Washington  said  that  the  man  who 
built  the  redoubts  that  turned  Gen- 
eral Howe  aside  from  his  attack  on 
Boston,  was  the  ablest  engineer  of- 
ficer of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
that  man  was  General  Bufus  Put- 
nam, a  Congregational  la3anan,  a 
kinsman  of  Israel  Putnam,  and  one 
of  the  leadei*s  of  the  second  May- 
flower party,  who  went  with  Man- 
asseh  Cutler  to  Marietta  and  sx>ent 
the  rest  of  his  life  there.  When  I 
was  a  country  district  schoolboy  on 
the  Western  Reserve  we  used  to 
sneak  pieces  every  other  Friday  as 
the  generation  before  us  did.  The 
favorite  source  of  declamations  for 
the  boys  were  the  speeches  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  and  Webster's  avowed 
life  aim  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  How  we  used  to  ring  out  his 
Erreat  phrase,  "The  Union  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable!"  Thus 
for  two  generations  his  sentiments 
were  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the 
Appalachians  to  the  Rockies,  through 
the  homes  of  the  great  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys,  until  from  that 
region  enough  patriots  went  to  the 
Civil  War  to  more  than  determine 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  great 
conflict.  In  the  very  month  in  which 
this  article  was  written  a  public  lec- 
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ture  was  given  in  New  York  City, 
entitled  **  Webster  the  Pounder  of 
American  Nationality/'  But  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  member  of  the  Brat- 
tle Street  Congi'egational  Church, 
and  when  he  was  asked  by  an  Epis- 
copal rector  if  he  would  not  like  to 
change  his  church  relations,  he  said, 
**No,  I  thank  you.  The  simple  creed 
and  form  of  worship  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists  are  quite  satisfactory  to 
me." 

In  our  significant  civil  conflict 
England  sympathized  with  the 
South.  England  wanted  the  South 's 
cotton;  England  had  lost  the  great 
American  province  and  doubtless 
had  some  natural  fear,  on  account  of 
our  great  growth,  for  her  position 
of  leadership  among  the  nations.  In 
that  crisis  there  was  only  one  man 
who  proved  himself  able  to  get  a 
hearing  for  the  North  before  an 
English  audience.  When  he  first 
rose  before  a  great  audience  of  uni- 
versity men,  provoked  at  being  in- 
duced to  come  to  hear  him,  they  be- 
gan to  howl  and  kept  it  up  until 
their  throats  were  tired.  He  then 
put  in  a  good-natured  word.  Again 
they  howled,  but  this  time  they 
could  not  keep  it  up  as  long  as  they 
had  before,  and  when  they  again 
stopped  to  rest,  he  put  in  two  good- 
natured  words.  Before  they  knew  it, 
they  were  listening  to  this  master  of 
ar.semblies.  The  North  got  its  chance 
to  present  its  positipn  and  its  rights, 
and  Elngland  adopted  a  fair  attitude. 
That  matchless  orator  w^as  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister. 

The  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  overthrow  of  slavery  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  Congregational  com- 
munity of  that  day  which  did  not 
contribute  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  the 
matter.  Of  course  there  is  no  more 
conspicuous  piece  of  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  result 
than  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  **  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin.''  One  story  must 
suffice,  where  hundreds  could  be 
given,   to   illustrate   the   practically 


universal  attitude  of  the  folk  of  the 
Klgrim   faith    toward   slavery,   but 
this  story  is  so  bound  up  with  anoth- 
er  movement   characteristic   of  the 
Congregational  mood  that  it    must 
begin  with  the  history  of  that  move- 
ment.    The  Plan  of  Union  between 
the  Congregational    Conference    of 
Connecticut  and  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Assembly  provided  that  all 
churches  in  New  England  should  be 
Congregational,  but  that  they  were 
already.     It  also  provided  that  all 
churches  west  of  New  England,  the 
outgrowth  of  either  body,  should  be 
Presbyterian,  or,  if  Congregational 
in  their  local  government,  under  the 
care  of  the  PiTsbytery.     Under  this 
plan,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down 
together — ^with  the  lamb  inside.    We 
gave  two  thousand  churches  to  the 
Presbyterians,    membership,     build- 
ings, good  will  and  ever}i:hing,  until 
Congregationalism   came   to   be   de- 
fined as  *' A  stream  that  rises  in  New 
England,  flows  west  and  empties  into 
Presbyterianism. "     The  chief  busi- 
ness of  Congregationalism  in  those 
days  was  the  organization  of  Pres- 
byterian   churches.    New    England 
Congregationalists  going  west  flock- 
ed to  Presbyterian  churches  as  doves 
to  their  windows.    The  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Chicago  received  large  numbers  of 
Congregationalists.     Then  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  became  acute.  Con- 
gregationalists had  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  color  line,  and  so  had  al- 
most no  churches  in  the  South.  The 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches 
were  strong  in  the  South,  and  natur- 
ally  feared   the   free   discussion   of 
such  a  delicate  question  might  result 
in   divisions.     So   Presbyterian    au- 
thority forbade  freedom   of   speech 
on   the   subject.     Sixty-three    mem- 
bei-s   of     the     Third     Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chicago  being  of  Congre- 
gational training  and  temper,  natur- 
ally refused  to  keep  still  on  such  a 
vital  subject  and  were  cut  oflf  from 
the  church  roll. 

{To  he  caniinued  in  July) 
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THE  REDEMPTION  OF  DELIA 

By  Matilda  Kidder  Orr 


YONDER  in  the  woods  where 
the  trail  leads,  seunds  the 
faint  trill  of  a  mocking  bird. 
The  dawn  of  spring  is  at  hand.  This 
is  not  the  "Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine/' but  one  of 


"WHERE      THE      TRAIL      LEADS 
THE    CLEARING" 


many  trails  run- 
ning in  all  direc- 
tions, like  the 
w^eb  of  a  spider, 
through  the  for- 
ests of  the  Long 
Leaf  Hne  in  the 
old  **Tar  Heel 
State.''  As  the 
deepening  shad- 
ows draw  near, 
the  bright  sun- 
shine is  left  out- 
side. Large  oak  trees,  intermingled 
with  the  pines,  cross  their  branches 
high  above  the  trail,  as  if  in  friendly 
greeting  and  protection.  Not  a  hu- 
man soul  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the 
woods.  In  the  gentle  wind  the  long 
pine  needles  wave  to  each  other 
and  whisper  in  the  language  of  the 
forest.  The  sweet 
odor  of  pine 
and  of  growing 
things  faintly 
perfume  the  air, 
giving  promise  of 
the  full,  unfolded 
beauty  so  soon  to 
appear  in  the 
resurrection  of 
nature. 

After  winding 
in  and  out  like  a 
ribbon  among  the 
trees  for  a  mile 
the  trail  leads  in- 
to a  clearing.  On  ahead,  at  the  top  of 
a  long  low  hill,  clouds  of  smoke  rise 
lazily  from  the  stone  chimney  of  a 
very  old  one-room  Negro  cabin.  This 
is  the  home  of  Delia.  As  I  approach, 
a  little  flaxen-haired  child,  followed 
by  a  crippled  hen,  his  devoted  play- 
mate, runs  forward  for  a  greeting. 


Delia  is  of  the  third  generation  of 
''moonshine''  drunkards.  Like  a 
candle  burned  to  the  socket,  her 
father  is  wasting  away  with  con- 
sumption in  a  distant  cabin — ^the 
end  of  an  ill- 
spent  life  of  de- 
bauchery. His 
six  children, 

whom  he  would 
not  allow  to  at- 
tend school,  nev- 
er knew  the 
meaning  of  the 
word  **home.'' 
The  coming  of 
father  was  the 
signal  to  take  to 
the  woods  and 
Sometimes     they 


INTO 


terror. 


THE   HOME   OP  DELIA 


hide     in 

were  too  late  to  escape  his  cruelty. 
Delia,  the  oldest,  received  the  brunt 
of  his  ajbuse.  Knocked  down  and 
kicked,  beaten  and  bruised  until  un- 
conscious at  times,  and  once  a  rib 
was  broken.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
she  ran  away  and  began  to  work  in 
a  cotton  mill 
three  miles  dis- 
tant. She  was  so 
small  that  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  she 
could  barely 
reach  up  to  the 
spindles 

Her  father  soon 
traced  her  and  on 
pay  day  regular- 
ly appeared  to 
demand  her 

earnings,  which 
kept  him  sup- 
plied with 
** moonshine.'*  After  a  time,  when 
her  pay  was  raised,  she  secretly  kept 
the  surplus  hidden  until  she  had 
saved  five  dollars.  All  her  life  she 
had  longed  for  a  bureau.  With  this 
amount  her  dream  was  realized,  and 
the  cheap  little  treasure  was  moved 
into  the  tiny  rented  room.    But  the 
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father  paid  a  visit  there  and  her 
heart's  desire  was  smashed  into 
kindling  wood. 

Dissipated  companions  and  wrong 
influences  led  her  off  on  the  trail 
which  ends  in  despair.  She  became 
notoriously  bad.  Thus  life  wore  on 
until  she  reached  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, when  she  married  a  man  she 
thought  would  change  her  life  and 
give  her  what  she  never  had  pos- 
sessed— a  home.  Once  more  drunk- 
enness and  cruelty  became  the  pro- 
gram of  her  life,  and  again  she  took 
up  life  in  the  cot- 
ton mill,  handing 
over  her  earn- 
ings through  force, 
to  appease  her 
husband's  appe- 
tite for  corn  whis- 
key. It  was  the 
custom  of  the 
men  in  his  family 
to  beat  their 
women.  Many 
days  she  went 
hungry,  and  after 
her  little  child  had  nearly  met  death 
at  her  brutal  husband's  hands,  she 
left  him. 

When  I  first  saw  Delia  she  was 
lying  in  the  shed  of  the  old  cabin. 
Back  to  her  mother's  home  she  had 
come,  with  her  little  son,  and  they 
said  she  was  dying.  On  the  pillow 
lay  a  flushed,  worn  face,  bearing  the 
marks  of  old  aristocracy  and  inher- 
ited beauty.  Thick,  dark  hair  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  lovely  brown 
eyes,  heavily  fringed,  looked  up  in 
wondering  sadness  and  unrest.  She 
had  just  come  from  the  cotton  mill 
town  two  hundred  miles  away, 
where  she  had  worked  far  too  long 
after  her  lungs  became  diseased.  My 
call  was  brief,  as  she  was  very 
weak,  but  I  made  a  loving  allusion 
to  our  Father's  care  and  uttered  a 
silent  prayer. 


THOSE   WHO   FOLLOW   HER" 


Shortly  after  I  again  followed  the 
quiet  trail  which  leads  to  the  Utile 
cabin  home.  I  then  told  Delia  of  the 
Presence  which  walked  beside  mc 
through  the  forest,  even  to  her  bed- 
side, and  that  it  would  remain  there 
with  her,  bringing  comfort  and 
peace.  I  told  her  that  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  she  would  never 
be  alone,  but  would  feel  her  Heav- 
enly Father's  love  enfold  her  like  a 
beautiful  garment.  A  new  light 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  **1 
never  heard  anything  like  thai  be- 
fore. How  beau- 
tiful it  is!" 

Later  she  told 
me  of  her  con- 
sciousness of  the 
Great  U  n  s  e  en 
Presence,  and  how 
she  longed  for 
more  time  by  her- 
self for  prayer, 
but  the  children 
played  about  her 
door  all  day  in  or- 
der to  be  near  her. 
In  tears  of  repentance  she  knelt  at 
the  Master's  feet  and  laid  there  her 
precious  box  of  ointment.  Delia 
cannot  read,  but  she  loves  to  hear 
**The  old,  old  story,"  and  often  ex- 
claims, **What  a  beautiful  verse!" 
She  tells  her  younger  sisters  to  fol- 
low Christ  and  always  be  good 
women. 

Recently  she  said,  ''Life  has  been 
so  hard  and  full  of  trouble!  I  do 
not  wish  to  stay  here.  I  long  to  go 
home  to  God  and  be  with  my  little 
baby  in  heaven,  but  Ilis  will  be 
done."  As  I  look  at  the  lovely  face, 
growing  paler  each  day,  but  so 
sweet  and  peaceful,  thoughts  too 
deep  for  words  will  come.  But  there 
is  joy  in  my  heart  that  through  the 
redemption  of  Delia  may  come  the 
regeneration  of  those  who  follow 
her. 


No  definition  of  religion  satisfies  us,  except  that  which  declares  that  it 
is  the  completion  of  tlie  life  of  man.  — Phillips  Brooks, 
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LARGER  PARISH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PARISH  PLANS 

By  Malcolm  Dana,  Z>.  D.,  Director  of  Rural  Work 


THIS  article  visualizes  by  means 
of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions the  larger  parish  and 
demonstration  parish  plans  which 
are  being  promoted  by  the  Rural 
Work  Department  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  Extension  Boards. 
Work  as  projected,  and  work  al- 
ready being  carried  out  in  three  dif- 
ferent tyi>es  of  communities,  is  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  larger 
vision  which  inspires  it.    What  is  be- 


ing done  in  these  places  by  militant 
home  missionary  leaders,  backed  by 
people  ready  and  willing  to  do  a 
maximum  service  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  open  country,  can  be 
done  elsewhere.  Missionary  workers 
who  thus  ''attempt  great  things  for 
God''  and  rural  Congregationalism 
are  certain  to  be  marked  out  and 
chosen  for  a  new  and  larger  leader- 
ship. Already  there  is  a  demand  for 
men  who  are  experts  in  rural  work. 


The  Larger 
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THE  LARGER  PARISH,  STAR,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Place — Star,  N.  C.    A  viUage  of  300  inhabitants. 
Workers — Minister,   Rev.    Ludwig   Thomsen;    Extension    Associate, 
Rev.  Parker  W.  Fisher;  Home  Visitor,  Miss  Matilda  J.  Orr. 
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Center— Country  Life  School   ($40,000). 

Outstations — Four  Congregational  churches  and  buildings,  schools. 

Extension  Equipment — Parish  Car;  electric  generator;  moving  pic- 
ture machine;  baby  organ. 

People— American;  mostly  white;*  illiterate;  very  poor. 

Occupation — Small  farming. 

Country — Unsurveyed;   undeveloped;   poor  soil. 

Problem — Grade  and  high  school;  industrial  education  of  backward 
children;  better  type  of  religion;  home  visitation.    Typically  Southern. 


The  larger  parish  plan  is  one  by 
which  village  churches  alive  to  their 
larger  duty  and  privilege  are  multi- 
plying themselves  over  the  country- 
side. Outstations  are  established 
and  a  regular  circuit  maintained. 
These  points  may  be  Sunday  Schools, 
preaching  appointments,  or  little 
churches,  regularly  organized  and 
meeting  in  their  own  buildings. 
Membership  in  the  smaller  organiza- 
tion frequently  carries  with  it  mem- 


bership in  the  larger  village  church. 
The  ministry  in  this  larger  parisli 
does  not  end  with  Sunday,  but  in- 
cludes week  day  pastoral  visitation 
and  a  part  taken  in  every  activity 
which  is  of  any  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  open  country.  The  field  de- 
mands the  services  of  more  than  one 
pastor  and  also  includes  an  automo- 
bile and  equipment  specially  design- 
ed for  a  comprehensive  social  and  re- 
ligious work. 


S-  SCHOOL 
t- CHURCH 


LARGER  PARISH,  MONTROSE,  COLORADO 

Place — Montrose,   Colorado.     Town  of  3400  inhabitants. 

Workers — Minister,  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Cassell;  Extension  Associate, 
(not  yet  on  the  field.) 

Center — Community  church  ($60,000). 

Outstations — Seven  schoolhouses   (one  church  organization). 

Extension  Equipment — Parish  Car;  electric  generator;  moving 
picture  machine. 

People — American;  well-educated;  prosperous. 
Occupation — Agriculture. 
Country — Irrigated,  fertile  farm  lands. 

Problem — Religious  and  social  extension  work  to  win  interest  and 
bring  outlying  peoples  in  to  church. 
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The  larger  parish  plan  is  not  new, 
but  is  certain  to  be  increasingly 
iised  in  a  coming  era  of  few^r  and 
better  churches.  Just  as  the  con- 
solidated school  is  securing  for 
country  youth  a  better  educational 
equipment  and  an  abler  teaching, 
so  this  larger  ministry  of  *'the 
church  at  the  center*'  provides  a 
better  religious  privilege.     The  old 


circuit  rider  system,  which  is  now 
seldom  used,  is  replaced  by  a  more 
thorough  extension  work.  The  serv- 
ing of  a  large  area  outside  the  vil- 
lage does  away  with  wrong  distinc- 
tions and  rivalries  between  it  and 
the  open  country  and  welds  both  to- 
gether into  one  large  and  thorough- 
ly christian  community. 

Such  an  outcome  is  very  desirable. 


The  Demonstration  Parish  Plan 
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DEMONSTRATION  PARISH,  COLLBRAN,  COLORADO 

Place — Collbran,  Colorado,  viUage  of  300  inhabitants;  Plateau  Val- 
ley, twenty  miles  by  six  miles,  4,000  people. 

Workers — Minister,  Rev.  James  F.  Walker:  Extension  Associate, 
Rev.  L.  M.  Isaacs. 

Center — Church  and  Community  House. 

Outstations — ^Fourteen  schoolhouses  and  churches. 

Equipment — ^Parish  Car;  electric  generator;  moving  picture  ma- 
chine. 

People— Mostly  American  (85  per  cent);  well-educated;  very 
prosperous. 

Occupation — Stock  growing;   agriculture. 

Country — Irrigated;   fertile. 

Problem — By  an  intensive  and  extensive  religio-social  problem  to 
make  conquest  of  the  entire  Plateau  Valley. 


The  demonstration  parish  plan  was 
siigg^ted  by  the  demonstration  farm 
method  used  by  the  United  States 
government.  Certain  promising 
fields  are  selected  and  cultivated  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  and  serve  as  a  model  to 
farmers  in  that  neighborhood.  In 
like   manner  the   Home   Missionary 


Society  chooses  promising  churches 
and  parishes  for  purposes  of  religi- 
ous demonstration.  This  is  done  on 
invitation  ,of  the  people  and  under 
formal  agreement  w^hich  imposes 
certain  definite  obligations  upon 
both  parties.  The  demonstration  is 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  the  par- 
ishes selected  are  made  ** specials'' 
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and  outside  of  ordinary  missionary 
procedure.  After  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  fields  and  the  workers 
to  be  placed  over  them,  the  societies 
co-operate  to  an  unusual  degree  in 
securing  an  ideal  equipment,  ade- 
quate personnel,  and  ample  support. 
The  aim  is  to  demonstrate  what  a 
church  furnished  with  everything  re- 
quired for  a  complete  ministry  can 
really  do  and  be  in  a  community.  It 
is  expected  that  other  communities 
will  be  inspired  and  influenced  by 
these  ** model  parishes''  to  make  of 
themselves  demonstration  centers. 
The  demonstration  parish  also  offers 
an  inducement  to  young  men  to  en- 
ter the  rural  ministry  and  presents 
a  goal  of  effort  to  those  already 
there.  It  will  cause  rural  ministers 
to  stay  by  their  ministry  with  an  ex- 
pectation that  faithful  work  will  en- 
sure their  ultimate  selection  to  the 
leadership  of  these  peoples  and  par- 
ishes which  are  examples  for  the 
whole  religious  world. 

Both  the  above  plans  are  general- 
ly used  only  where  one  church  has 
an  undivided  possession  of  the  field. 
Their  use  here,  however,  is  itself  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple of  different  faiths  can  and  will 
unite  in  religious  work  and  worship. 
These  parishes  are  prophecy  of  a  day 
when  such  plans  will  be  an  interde- 
nominational method  of  forever  do- 
ing away  with  the  useless  and  sinful 
multiplication  of  churches  in  rural 
communities. 

The   Larger  Vision 

The  larger  parish  and  demonstra- 
tion parish  plans  are  inspired  by  a 
new  and  larger  vision. 

'* Community''  no  longer  means 
the  territory  contained  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  village.  The 
community  extends  out  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  open  coimtry  and  in- 
cludes all  those  homes,  the  most  of 
whose  interests  center  in  one  vil- 
lage. It  is  not  measured  by  the 
team  haul,  but  consists  of  the  "fam- 
ily of  folks"  living  within  the  ra- 
dius of  an  automobile  drive. 


The  church  is  something  more 
than  a  preaching  point.  It  has  be- 
come a  social  center.  Just  because 
it  cannot  live  apart  from  the  life  of 
the  community  it  is  a  commmiity 
church.  It  spiritualizes  all  life-giv- 
ing activities  of  men,  teaching  them 
to  engage  in  the  necessary  and  leg- 
itimate work  of  the  world  with  a 
consciousness  that  it  is  itself  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  above 
all  things  to  serve — to  serve  all  the 
people,  serve  all  their  interests,  and 
serve  all  the  time.  It  exists  to  save 
souls;  its  purpose  is  to  save  men 
themselves  and  man.  The  church  is 
a  force  rather  than  a  field.  Its  real 
worth  appears  in  Christian  senti- 
ment, the  upward  trend  of  commu- 
nity affairs,  and  in  the  actual  re- 
sults of  its  work  on  the  lives  of  men. 
A  right  to  be  supported,  the  right  of 
the  church  to  be  supported  rests  not 
upon  what  it  is,  but  upon  what  it 
does,  upon  giving  value  for  value, 
and  making  itself  actually  necessary 
to  the  community. 

The  minister  is  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  Ood,  but  he  is  also  an  or- 
ganizer, a  community  builder,  and 
a  social  engineer.  Not  often  a 
farmer,  he  is,  however,  rural-minded 
and  able  **to  know  the  ideas,  under- 
stand the  ideals,  and  see  visions  of  a 
new  ruralism."  He  preaches  Christ 
and  His  Gospel  in  terms  of  farmer 
life  and  leads  his  church  out  into  a 
genuine  program  of  iniral  and  social 
service. 

A  plan  for  parish  work  is  based  up- 
on '*the  long  term  policy"  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  wrought  out  on  and 
for  the  particular  place.  Such  a  plan 
is  definite,  constructive  and  thought 
through.  It  has  an  aim,  a  goal,  and 
is  thoroughly  workable  by  those  who 
must  execute  it.  The  church  that 
uses  the  plan  dares  to  ask  great 
things  from  God,  from  itself,  and 
from  the  people,  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  working  for  the  biggest 
and  best  things  of  life. 
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Ministerial  effectiveness  is  not  an 
idle  gift  of  **the  cloth."  It  comes 
to  the  rural  pastor  as  a  man  among 
men  and  is  won  by  sheer  force  of  an 
inherent  manhood  and  '4ove  for 
folks''  which  enables  him  actually  to 
prove  up  as  first  citizen  of  the  com- 


munity. Such  a  man  will  not  use 
the  country  pastorate  as  merely  **a 
stepping  stone  to  something  better," 
or  value  it  for  some  larger  future 
it  may  bring.  He  will  love  it  for 
itself  alone  and  consider  it  a  sublime 
way  of  spending  a  human  life. 


THE  ITALIAN  CHURCH  OF  THE  REDEEMER 
By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bawden,  Director  of  Foreign-Speaking  Work. 


THE  work  from  which  has 
grown  the  Italian  Chiesa  del 
Redentore — Church  of  the 
Redeemer — ^has  been  carried  on  un- 
der various  auspices  and  with  many 
changes  of  location  for  perhaps 
twenty-five  years.  The  organized 
church  dates  from  1903.  For  some 
years  a  building  has  been  serving  as 
a  place  of  worship  which  began  life 
a.s  a  stable,  was  transformed  into  a 
church  by  a  group  of  Norwegians, 
and  was  finally  taken  over  for  its 
present  purpose.  It  provided  a 
room  for  preaching  services  and 
some  small  rooms  in  the  upper  story 
for  Sunday  School  and  occasional 
social  use — all  in  rather  poor  repair 


NEW    HOME   OF   THE   ITALIAN 


REDEEMER.  BROOKLYN,   N.   Y 

and  unfit  for  the  wider  community 
service  which  is  increasingly  de- 
manded. Under  all  the  difiBculties 
that  have  been  encountered  the 
work  has  gone  on,  a  source  of  light 


for  many,  but  in  no  position  to  serve 
as  it  should  the  community  about  it. 
Any  such  wider  service  calls  for 
larger  expenditures.  But  feeling 
that  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all 
it  should  be  done  properly,  we  are 
now  entering  upon  this  larger  ef- 
fort. 

As  the  pastorate  was  vacant,  the 
fii*st  step  was  to  secure  a  leader.  The 
Rev.  Gaetano  Lisi,  bom  in  Italy,  but 
educated  largely  in    this     country, 
took  charge  of  the  work  the  middle 
of  March.    Mr.  Lisi  was  in  religious 
work  in  Massachusetts    before    the 
war,  served  in  the  Italian  anny  in 
northern  Italy  during  the  conflict, 
being  three    times     wounded,    and 
then  entered    the   service 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Italy. 
After  his  return    to    this 
country  he  took  up  work 
with  a  small    church    in 
Massachusetts,   combining 
this  with  teaching  Italian 
in  the  American   Interna- 
tional College.  The  Brook- 
lyn pastorate  will  give  him 
the  opportunity  he  wishes 
to  develop  a  more  varied 
work  among   his    people. 
His  wife  is  an  American  of 
Italian  parentage. 

The  leader  secured,  we 
were  faced  by    the    need 
for  new  quarters.     After 
CHURCH   OF  THE  a  carcful  examination    of 
the     neighborhood       and 
many  negotiation,  we  have    at   last 
arranged  for  the  speedy  transfer  to 
The  Congi^egational  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  old  mansion  at 
the   corner  of  Clinton   and   Carroll 
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streets,  just  a  few  doors  from  the 
present  church.  The  building  will 
aflford  a  good  sized  hall  for  church 
purposes  on  that  floor  and  in  the 
basement  room  for  a  clinic,  and, 
when  they  can  be  fitted  up,  for 
baths.  There  is  a  large  sunny  room 
where  we  hope  to  install  a  kinder- 
garten, and  facilities  for  clubs  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  upper  floor  will 
be  used  for  the  residence  of  the 
pastor  and  other  necessary  work- 
era.  Very  little  refitting  will  be  re- 
quired, the  main  items  being  baths 
which  we  hope  to  put  in  the  base- 
ment and  the  decoration  of  the  for- 
mer parlors.  The  grounds  and  pi- 
azzas will  be  made  as  attractive  as 
possible  for  the  community  during 
the  summer  months.  We  expect  to 
be  able  to  enter  upon  this  wider 
work  before  the  first  of  July. 

We  are  looking  for  the  advance 
movement  in  our  churches  to  sus- 
tain this  and  similar  work.  The 
development  of  this  work  in  one  of 
the  largest  Italian  colonies  in  the 
country  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
situation.  There  is  a  common  feeling 
that  in  this  Italian  work  we  are 
proselyting  from  those  who  are  be- 
ing religiously  cared  for  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  is  not  the  situation. 
Most  Italians  are  Catholics,  and 
many  of  them  are  good  Catholics; 
but  a  very  large  number  are  un- 
touched by  any  religious  agency.  In 


one  city  where  the  Italian  popula- 
tion is  said  by  the  priest  to  number 
twelve  thousand,  this    same    priest 
admits  that  but  two  thousand  are  in 
any  way  related  to    his     congrega- 
tion.    Now  among  the  missing  ten 
thousand  there  are  some  who  are 
ready  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say 
and  to  respond  to  the  message  we 
have  to  bring  them.    The  soil  is  not 
easy  to  till;  those  Italians  who  are 
outside   of  the   church   are   usually 
prejudiced     against     all      religion, 
looking  upon  churches  as  the  nat- 
ural foes  of  liberty    and    progress. 
This  prejudice   is  not  to   be  over- 
come by  diatribes  against  the  church 
of  Rome.     In  this  work  we  do  not 
seek  to  disturb  those  who  find  spir- 
itual hope  and     comfort     in     that 
church;  and  we  know     there     are 
many  such.    We  also  know  there  are 
many  others  who  have  neither  hope 
nor  comfort,   and   to   all  such  our 
mission  is  plain.     It  is  our  business 
to  get  these  people  to  look  upon  us  as 
in  sympathy  with  them  in  their  ef- 
forts for  better  things  and  in  their 
aspirations  for  diviner  things.  What 
we  are  striving  to  do  is  not  to  stir 
up  anti-Roman  prejudice,     but     to 
eliminate     anti-religicrus     prejudice 
and  enlarge  the  play  of  good  will. 
This,  we  take  it,  is  the  real  road  by 
which  the  people     of     the     United 
States  shall  eventually  arrive  at  the 
goal  of  more  perfect  union  which  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  our  constitu- 
tion. 


«    «    « 


THE  JOYS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARISH 

By  Rustic 


AFTER  spending  thirteen  years 
as  pastor  of  churches  in 
cities — one  a  place  of  about 
12,000,  another  of  about  50,000,  and 
a  third  of  nearly  a  million — I  ac- 
cepted a  country  pastorate  in  the 
autumn  of  1918.  My  church  and 
parsonage  are  located  right  out  in 
the  open  farming  section;  there  is 
no   semblance   of   a   village  or   even 


hamlet  at  the  point  of  which  I  speak. 
So  for  something  like  a  year  and  a 
half  I  have  been  living  a  life  radi- 
cally different  from  what  I  was  used 
to  as  an  urbanite.  The  change  from 
the  big,  throbbing  city  to  the  quiet 
of  this  rural  community  is  about  as 
complete  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
Of  course  the  pace  of  life  is  much 
slower  here  than  in  the  metropolis. 
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and  the  change  is  quite  refreshing, 
I  must  confess.  The  sense  of  relief 
I  feel  after  the  high  pressure  of  the 
city  pastorates  is  altogether  salutary. 
For  instance,  on  Sunday  we  have  but 
one  regular  church  service,  calling 
for  only  one  sermon  a  week.  That 
permits  me  to  devote  myself  to  my 
theme  with  unwonted  singleness  of 
heart.  I  can  grip  it  and  become 
gripped  by  it  in  a  way  which  I  never 
found  possible  before,  when  I  was 
compelled  to  have  under  preparation 
two  or  more  sermons  a  week.  In 
fact,  I  find  myself  now  able  to  en- 
rich the  whole  service  on  Sunday 
morning  in  a  manner  precluded  in 
the  years  when  I  must  of  necessity 
spread  myself  over  several  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  people  here,  too,  seem  to  come 
to  the  Sunday  service  in  a  different 
temper  than  did  the  city  congrega- 
tions. They  are  fresh  from  contact 
with  nature,  and  it  is  easy  to  lead 
them  into  the  presence  of  nature's 
God.  They  are  not  surfeited  with 
movies,  lectures,  concerts,  and  the 
like,  and  hence  they  have  a  relish  for 
the  Gospel.  No  complaint  is  hurled 
at  one  if  he  preaches  forty  or  even 
fifty  minutes.  They  seem  to  expect 
a  sermon  rather  than  a  sermonette, 
and  they  treasure  the  word  spoken 
with  a  glad  eagerness  that  makes 
the  preacher  realize  his  efforts  are 
worth  while.  Many  of  them  hear 
practically  nothing  else  in  the  way 
of  public  address  during  the  entire 
week,  and  what  is  heard  is  pondered 
over  and  duly  assimilated. 

We  hold  a  second  service  on  Sun- 
day evening,  but  it  is  a  people's 
meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  en- 
tirely different  from  the  worship  of 
the  morning.  No  midweek  meeting 
of  prayer  is  held  by  this  church. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  fancy  that  a 
church  could  not  get  on  without  a 
midweek  service,  but  now  I  know 
better.  While  I  by  no  means  dis- 
parage such  a  meeting  where  it  is 
desired  and  practicable,  I  am  far 
from  holding  it  to  be  essential  any 


longer.  Fewer  public  services,  and 
they  of  better  quality,  is  now  my 
theory.  So  our  Sunday  evening 
service  is  made  informal  and  varied 
in  character.  The  people  take  the 
principal  part,  discussing  matters  of 
general  interest.  The  pastor  gen- 
erally occupies  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time,  and  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
meeting  he  has  sometimes  conducted 
a  half  hour  of  Bible  study,  related 
some  striking  experiences  in  his 
ministry,  or  given  a  stereopticon 
talk. 

Thus  Sunday  has  become  to  me  a 
day  of  delight  instead  of  one  of 
drudgery,  as,  alas,  it  often  proved  to 
be  in  my  city  pastorates,  when  the 
demands  of  four  regular  services, 
and  occasionally  one  or  two  extra 
ones,  laid  so  many  duties  upon  me. 

The  days  of  the  week,  too,  do  not 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  me  as  they 
did  before  I  became  a  country  dwell- 
er. So  many  organizations  existed 
in  my  city  churches,  holding  weekly 
or  monthly  meetings,  and  usually  ex- 
pecting the  attendance  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pastor,  and  so  many  out- 
side agencies — reform  and  relief  so- 
cieties— drew  upon  my  time  and 
strength,  that  I  seldom  enjoyed  an 
evening  of  relaxation  at  home  with 
my  family.  Now  I  can  be  at  home 
nearly  every  evening;  and  what  good 
times  we  have  together — reading 
aloud,  singing,  conversing,  and  get- 
ting thoroughly  acquainted  with 
each  other! 

My  freedom  from  the  exacting  du- 
ties of  the  city  pastorate  has  also 
permitted  me  to  do  some  special 
reading,  which  I  have  long  desired 
to  get  at,  but  which  somehow  I 
never  found  time  to  accomplish  bc; 
fore.  Besides  I  now  have  time  to 
reflect  upon  what  I  have  read,  to 
really  meditate  upon  Biblical  and 
other  fine  passages,  and  get  to  their 
marrow. 

The  social  life  of  the  church  is 
much  simpler  than  that  of  the  ur- 
ban church.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Ladies*  Aid 
Society,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is 
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effectively  handled.  A  biweekly 
meeting  of  the  society,  of  which  the 
men  are  honorary  members,  is  held 
at  one  of  the  farmhouses,  and  is  well 
attended  by  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes,  especially  in  the  winter,  when 
the  farm  work  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. There  we  cultivate  good 
fellowship  about  tables  well  laden 
with  viands,  and  afterward  listen  to 
worthwhile  literary  and  musical 
programs.  Or  a  more  pretentious 
program,  furnished  by  celebrities 
brought  from  afar,  is  put  on  at  the 
town  hall — our  parish  house  virtual- 
ly. For  the  most  part,  simplicity 
and  genuineness  characterize  every- 
thing. We  enter  into  these  affairs 
with  zest  and  realize  big  community 
dividends. 

But  lest  some  of  my  readers  may 
think  I  have  hied  myself  away  to 
the  country  in  order  to  enter  a  sort 
of  lazy  man's  paradise,  let  me  hasten 
to  assure  them  that  my  life  here  has 
not  permitted  me  to  grow  indolent 
or  rusty.  Since  becoming  pastor  of 
this  church,  I  have  been  suflBciently 
active  to  gather  eighteen  new  mem- 
bers into  its  fold — seventeen  of  them 
on  confession  of  faith.  I  have  made 
four  hundred  and  fifty  calls  over  a 
widely  spread  out  parish  and  despite 
a  winter  of  almost  unprecedented 
severity.  Then,  too,  I  have  success- 
fully put  across  a  big  improvement 
project,  raising  over  $3,000  (the 
largest  sum  ever  secured  on  the  field 
in  one  year),  with  which  we  have 
modernized  and  beautified  our  old 
New  England  meeting-house,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  finest  rural 
churches  in  the  state. 

All  of  this  work  has  been  a  joy 
and  not  a  burden.  It  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  keep  one  at  his  best,  but 
not  to  overtax  and  well  nigh  paralyze 
him,  as  do  the  modem  tasks  of  the 
average  modem  city  pastorate. 

Now,  I  am  writing  these  things, 
not  to  discourage  city  pastors,  but  if 
possible  to  rouse  the  laymen  of  the 


city  churches  to  the  need  of  lighten- 
ing the  heavy  burdens  that  rest  up- 
on their  shepherds'  shoulders.  City 
churches  are  fearful  devitiQizers  of 
ministers.  They  demand  youi^  men  ■ 

insistently,  but  soon  take  the  juice 
out  of  them.    No  wonder  the  dead-  I 

line  in  the  ministry  is  placed  at 
forty  or  below. 

I  have  another  purpose    also    in 
writing  this  article.    I  want  to  im-         . 
press  upon  some  of  our  city  pastors         j 
the  real  joy  and  the  rich  rewards  to         ' 
be  found  in  country  parishes.    The 
cities       are       overcrowded       with 
churches  in     many     instances.     In 
numerous  places  several    of     them 
might  be  profitably   combined  and 
many  ministers  released  for  service 
elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  great  demand   for   ministers  in 
rural  churches.     If     the  federation 
idea  could  be  carried  out,  and  the 
ministers  released  would  turn  to  the 
rural  parishes,  there  would   be  no 
loss  to  urban  CJhristianity,  but  real 
gain  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
country.     Many  pastors  now  strug- 
gling along  under  a  staggering  load 
would  be  far  happier  and  much  more 
useful  than  they  are  at  present. 

Think  these  things  over  carefully, 
brother  pastors  in  the  city.  Maybe 
you  will,  like  Philip,  hear  the  Spirit 
saying  to  you,  "Arise,  and  go  to- 
ward the  south  unto  the  way  that 
goeth  down  from  Jerusalem,  unto 
Gaza,  which  is  desert."  There  are 
many  desert  spots  calling  for  mes- 
sengers, where  a  work  may  await 
you  more  important  than  that  you 
are  seeking  to  do  under  great  handi- 
caps in  your  present  Jerusalem.  So 
then,  if  the  call  comes,  heed  it  and 
flee  to  the  country.  You  may  render 
a  service  to  Jonesville  or  Smithbor- 
ough  that  will  result  in  greater  in- 
crease to  the  Kingdom  and  vastly 
more  enhanced  rewards  to  yourself 
than  could  ever  be  realized  where 
you  are  now  employed  at  so  great  a 
disadvantage. 


There  are  forty-eight  million  Americans  who  belong  to  no  church. 
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THE  INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST 

By  Rev.  Elmer  H,  Johnson,  Billings, Mont. 


IN  this  state  the  month  of  April 
wias  given  very  largely  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  work  as  represent- 
ed in  the  Interohurch  World  Move- 
ment. We  were  represented  at  prac- 
tically all  the  county  conferences  of 
the  Interchurch,  onr  delegates  seek- 
ing to  condnot  a  good  denominational 
conference  and  set  up  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  financial  campaign. 

Seventeen  of  our  churches  have  re- 
ported and  have  subscribed  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  state  qu<ka,  combin- 
ing the  apportionment  and  the  emer- 
gency fund.  Nearly  all  these  church- 
es went  over  the  top  by  a  good 
margin.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
state  can  be  counted  upon  to  raise 
both  the  apportionment  and  the 
emergency  fund  in  full. 

The  Community  Church  at  Bil- 
lings has  done  especially  well.  Its 
workers  conducted  the  survey  for  the 
Interchurch  in  the  entire  South  Side 
of  Billings,  and  were  the  first  to  com- 
plete their  work,  receiving  high 
praise  from  the  Interchurch  leaders. 
They  voluntarily  added  fifty  dollars 
to  their  quota  for  our  campaign  and 
went  over  the  top  in  a  few  hours  on 


the  afternoon  of  the  25th.  At  the 
same  time  they  raised  about  $1,200 
for  their  local  expenses.  We  feel 
that  we  have  reason  to  be  encouraged. 

Our  church  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute was  given  a  quota  of  $100,  but 
voluntarily  raised  it  to  $300,  and  sub- 
scribed it.  Our  Great  Palls  church 
set  out  to  raise  about  $700  and  re- 
ported $1,700  in  the  hope  of  making 
it  $2,000.  Besides  that  they  took  in 
seventy-eight  new  members  April 
25th — the  day  of  the  drive. 

In  drought-stricken  Montana  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  church 
that  declines  to  participate  in  the 
World  Movement.  Nearly  all  of  them 
accept  their  quotas  with  enthusiasm. 
Still  there  is  a  feeling  of  pressure  due 
to  th^  three  cropless  years.  Just  be- 
fore the  service  in  a  dry-land  town, 
two  or  three  men  said  to  me,  **Mr. 
Johnson,  we  do  not  know  what  your 
plans  are,  but  we  want  you  to  preach 
a  sermon  for  us,  something  that  will 
encourage  us.  You  know  we  have 
not  had  a  crop  for  three  years."  If 
you  want  to  feel  the  throb  of  an  in- 
domitable spirit,  come  out  to  Mon- 
tana. 


«    «    « 

A  FIELD  FOR  COMMUNITY  USEFULNESS 

By  Rev.  Fred  P.  Ensminger,  Denver,Colo. 


4C 


BARNUM'*  is  a  neighborhood 
on  the  west  side  of  Denver, 
twenty  minutes  by  tram  cars 
from  the  central  loop.  It  is  named 
for  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  who,  years 
ago,  bought  a  tract  of  land  within  its 
present  limits. 

Originally  the  hill  section  was  laid 
out  as  a  fine  residential  district,  on 
account  of  the  beaurt;iful  view  over- 
looddng  the  western  mountains  which, 
beginning  a  dozen  or  more  miles 
away,  are  topped  by  the  Continental 
Divide  with  its  perpetual  snows. 
Railroad  tracks  in  the  low)er  ground 
cut  the  western  section  of  Denver  off 
from  the  main  part  of  the  city  and 


consequently  no  restricted  residential 
section  appeared  in  Barnum.  The 
viaducts  came  first,  and  in  1917  the 
fine  million  dollar  yiaduct  was  built, 
which  is  the  most  direct  avenue  from 
the  busines  section  of  Denver  to  the 
mountains. 

Between  Barnum  and  the  viaduct 
lies  Villa  Park.  Both  districts  are 
unrestricted  but  have  few  preten- 
tious homes.  A.  number  of  people 
have  lived  in  the  section  for  years. 
Their  acquaintance  makes  the  com- 
munity life  resemble  that  of  a  village 
on  the  edge  of  a  city.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  have  come  into  and 
gone  from  the  neighborhood  during 
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the  time  of  its  existence. 

In  1890  the  first  church  in  the  sec- 
tion was  located  on  a  corner  of  West 
Ninth  Avenue  in  Villa  Park,  and 
called  the  Villa  Park  Congregational 
Church.  In  1913  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Seventh  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church,  when  a  dignified 
and  desirable  two -story  brick 
church  and  parsonage  were  built  at 
the  corner  of  West  Seventh  Avenue, 
[n  the  thirty  years  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  church  it  has  had  twenty 
pastors,  counting  the  writer. 

I  accepted  the  call  to  the  pastorate 
in  1918.  In  twV>  former  fields  I  had 
offered  my  services  as  a  misionary 
and  pastor  to  a  church  that  had  lost 
hope  of  finding  another  leader.  It 
was  not  poe9sible  for  me  to  remain 
long  in  this  small  town  because  of 
the  lack  of  school  advantages  for  my 
two  boys  of  high  school  age.  TJie  re- 
tiring pastor  of  the  Seventh  Avenue 
Church,  who  had  remained  on  the 
field  a  year  and  a  month,  had  a  resi- 
dence in  a  part  of  the  city  remote 
from  the  church,  and  the  parsonage 
was  occupied  by  a  policeman.  He 
liked  his  residence  and  objected  to 
moving,  saying  that  the  pastor  could 
not  receive  sufficient  support  to  en- 
able him  to  remain ;  he  also  stated 
that  a  policeman  needed  a  house  to 
live  in. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  had  been 
paying  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  the  Church  Building  Society  for 
five  years  at  the  time  of  our  arrival. 
Any  extra  burden  was  likely  to  be 
doiiibly  heavy  at  that  time — the  lean 
war  years.  The  trustees  had  been  un- 
able to  keep  up  their  payments  on 
the  parsonage.  The  first  task,  ob- 
viously, was  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 
•  bear  upon  the  people  and  to  rally 
them  to  the  church  and  its  work. 
Mrs.  Ensminger  believed  that  the 
Tvadies*  Aid  should  attempt  to  raise 
the  entire  balance  of  the  debt.  The 
early  agitation  found  many  with  good 
wishes  and  few  with  faith.  Finally, 
however,  a  begrinninpr  was  made.  The 
Church  Building  Society  agreed  to 
remit  $500  if  the   balance    could    be 


raised.  Two  facts  then  developed: 
ome,  that  the  government  was  con- 
straining people  to  buy  bonds;  the 
other,  that  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety would  as  readily  take  bonds  as 
money.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  moved  across  the  city  and 
took  his  church  letter.  As  a  vale- 
dictory he  promised  the  church  to 
give  a  fifty  dollar  Liberty  Bond 
toward  the  payment  of  the  debt,  if 
nine  others  would  do  the  same.  For 
weeks  but  one  other  bond  was  in  view. 
But  on  Memorial  Day  one  was  given 
by  one  of  the  members  in  honor  of 
her  lately  deceased  mother,  a  G.  A.  R. 
veteran  gave  another,  and  within 
two  weeks  the  Ladies'  Aid  gave  a 
community  supper  at  which  twenty 
pledges  for  bonds  were  received. 
Other  subscriptions  were  made,  and 
the  fund  was  overpledged  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  debt  is  now  dis- 
charged and  the  fine  property  is  free. 

A  wonderful  test  of  faith  came  two 
weeks  before  the  supper  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  debt  was  given.  The 
church  was  asked  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  in  five  year  pledges,  for  the 
Pilgrim  Fund.  We  might  have  been 
excused,  but  it  was  a  glorious  cause 
and  an  insurance  which  every  church 
needed.  In  two  church  presentations 
a  little  over  three  hundred  dollars 
was  pledged. 

So  the  slate  is  clean.  Our  benevo- 
lences are  paid,  and  we  are  emanci- 
pated from  debt  and  have  a  fine  prop- 
erty for  our  needs,  The  roll  at  pres 
ent  is  chaotic,  but  we  seem  to  have 
about  seventy-five  members.  Twen- 
ty-one of  them  came  last  year,  two- 
thirds  by  letter,  one-third  on  confes- 
sion of  their  faith. 

Intermediate  and  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  have  be^n  organ- 
ized and  flourish.  The  church  school 
has  taken  the  graded  lessons.  The 
primary  department  is  now  large  and 
efficient.  At  Easter  the  **  Fellowship 
of  Prayer"  was  carried  out,  and  the 
church  now  expects  to  fulfill  the 
design  of  those  who  planned  it — to 
become  a  community  church  for  the 
neighborhood. 
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MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1920 

Contriba- 

tiODS 

From  State 
SocleUe* 

Total 

Paid  State 
Societiw 

NetAvaiUble 

for  National 

Work 

LEGACIES 

warn. 

AT'ge  flTe  prev.  yean 
Present   year    

8.46S.15 
8,609.06 

1.549.43 
1.692.87 

10.002.58 
10.201.93 

5.763.41 
3.833.77 

4.239.17 
6.368.16 

16.712.46 
6,721.88 

■ONTH 

OF 

APsa 

Increase   

Decrease  

lfi6.91 

48.44 

199.35 

2.128.99 

1.929.64 

9.990.67 

RAISING  THE  AVERAGE 
The  amount  available  for  national  work  this  month  is  $6,368.16  as  com- 
pared with  $4,239.17,  the  average  for  the  month  of  April  for  the  past  five 
years,  or  an  increase  of  $2,128.99.  This  is  most  encouraging  and  will  help 
greatly  in  meeting  existing  emergencies  such  as  the  increase  of  pastors' 
salaries,  etc.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  study  this  page  during  the 
next  few  months,  for  here  will  be  revealed  the  result  of  the  Congregational 
World  Movement  as  it  relates  to  home  missions. 

The  lessening  of  the  work  in  the  field  at  large  by  reason  of  shortage  of 
men  has  been  one  of  the  ominous  signs  of  the  times.  Churches  without 
leadership  soon  disintegrate.  The  Superintendents  will  now  turn  their 
attention  immediately  to  the  strengthening  of  weak  places  and  the  secur- 
ing of  more  men  on  salaries  as  large  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  decrease  in  legacies,  while  serious,  can  be  made  up  through  the 
Legacy  Equalization  Fund. 

Some  of  our  heavy  expenditure  just  at  present  comes  from  the  necessity 
of  adequately  caring  for  fields  that  have  been  allocated  to  us  through  various 
surveys,  notably  that  of  Montana. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  students  is  being  employed  this  summer 
who  will  care  for  fields,  many  of  which  have  been  closed  for  some  time. 

We  will  hoi)e  that  the  increased  average  of  giving  realized  through 
the  special  effort  of  the  World  Movement  will  become  permanent. 

The  Congrre^ational  Home  MiBsionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income.' 
Legracies  furnish  approximately  forty  seven  per  cent.  Income  from  Investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals 
afford  substantially  thirty  eierht  per  cent.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Oonirregutional  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eigrhteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North).  12%;  California  (South).  5;  Connecticut.  50;  Illinois,  26;  Iowa. 
25:  Kansas.  5;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts.  331/3;  Michigan.  15;  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri  5; 
Nabk*aaka«  7%;  New  Hampshire.  47.  New  York.  10;  Ohio.  13;  Rhode  Island.  20;  Vermont. 
2S;  W^ashlngton.  8;  Wisconsin.  10. 
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At  its  April  meeting  the  Executive  Committee  voted  a  pai'sonage  loan  to 
our  church  in  Emerald  Grove,  Wisconsin,  to  enable  it  to  complete  payments 
on  its  new  modern  parsonage  adjoining  the  church.  This  is  a  rural  church  in 
one  of  the  finest  sections  of  Wisconsin.  We  aided  in  building  a  house  of  wor- 
ship there  sixty-six  years  ago  by  a  small  grant  from  the  **  Albany  B\md." 
Though  its  membership  has  never  been  large  its  spiritual  influence  has  been 
strongly  felt  in  the  Badger  State.  Secretaries  Smith  and  Richards  both  have 
a  peculiar  interest  in  our  work  in  Wisconsin  because  of  previous  pastorates 
there,  in  Superior  and  Madison. 

«    «    « 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Committee  appropriated  a  parsonage  loan  to 
another  rural  church  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota.  This  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  a  new  and  undeveloped 
region  for  the  most  part,  only  recently  opened  for  settlement.  A  hill,  nearly 
circular,  thrust  up  from  the  prairie  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more, 
makes  a  conspicuous  landmark  and  gives  to  the  village  its  name  of  Eagle 
Butte.  Three  or  four  hundred  people  live  within  three  miles  of  it  and  ours 
is  the  only  Protestant  church  there.  The  pastor  has  three  other  preaching 
stations  but  needs  a  good  home  at  this  point. 

«    «    « 

Toledo,  Ohio,  is  growing  so  fast  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  it.  Two 
of  our  young  churches.  Park  and  Pilgrim,  are  located  in  different  sections  of 
the  city  which  are  rapidly  developing.  To  meet  the  imperative  need  of  the 
situation  and  give  a  spiritual  ministry  to  the  teeming  multitudes  that  throng 
their  doors  they  are  compelled  to  build  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  that  pre- 
vail. They  represent  the  urgent  city  problems  which  are  providentially 
thrust  upon  our  attention.  Our  Committee  has  made  a  generous  response  to 
these  two  churches  asking  the  co-operation  of  this  Society,  feeling  that  no 
calls  for  our  assistance  are  more  important  than  those  from  such  cities. 

«    «    « 

Key  West  is  the  very  end  of  the  finger-tip  with  which  Florida  points  to 
the  Equator.  It  is  our  southernmost  outpost.  On  this  little  island,  reached 
by  the  railway  running  over  the  tops  of  the  **Keys"  below  Miami,  is  a  city  of 
about  twenty  thousand  people.  Our  church  has  done  good  work  here  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  We  helped  to  complete  the  house  of  worship  in  1893, 
and  it  is  hallowed  by  many  associations.  Last  September  a  tropical  stoim 
swept  over  Key  West,  doing  much  damage.  Our  church  building  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  its  violence.  The  tornado  tore  the  roof  so  that  it  had  to  be  re- 
placed. Windows  were  smashed,  and  the  interior  was  injured.  As  with  a 
Titan's  fingers,  bricks  were  torn  out  of  the  wall,  making  a  hole  fifteen  feet 
square.  It  will  cost  nearly  $2,000  to  repair  the  house.  Of  course  we  gladly 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  church  in  this  emergency  with  a  new  appropriation. 
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THE  JAPANESE  CHURCH,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


TIHERB  are  about  5,000  Japan 
ese  in  the  East  Bay  Cities,  of 
which  Oakland  is  the  center. 
Most  of  them  have  come  to  America 
to  make  it  their  permanent  home.  In 
their  families  are  many  little  children 
as  w&de  awake  and  full  of  promise  as 
if  they  were  descendants  of  those  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Their  elders  also 
are  alert  and  progressive  as  we  might 
expect  those  to  be  who  are  called  *'the 
Yankees  of  the  Orient." 

Many  of  them  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  missionaries  in  their 
native  land,  and  have  brought  to 
their  new  home  in  California  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  Christianity. 
But  Buddhism  is  strong  in  Japan, 
and  many  of  those  who  came  from 
there  are  nominally  Buddhists.  To 
prevent  them  from  leaving  that  faith 
there  are  many  Buddhist  missions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  zealous  priests 
of  that  i^ligion  are  actively  at  work 
among:  their  people. 


^  Sixteen  years  ago  our  veteran  lead- 
er on  the  Coast  who  has  done  so  much 
to  shepherd  the  Orientals  there.  Rev. 
William  C.  Pond,  began  this  work  for 
the  Japanese  in  Oakland.  In  1906 
the  church  was  organized  as  a  branch 
of  our  First  Congregational  Church 
of  which  Dr.  Charles  B.  Brown  was 
pastor.  The  Rev.  S.  Okubo  became 
pastor  of  the  church,  a  man  of  re- 
markable devotion  and  wisdom.  He 
worked  very  earnestly  to  build  up  a 
strong  church.  He  was  a  thorough 
believer  in  Congregational  principles, 
and  steadily  urged  self-respect  and 
self-government.  He  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  steady  progress  made,  arid  the 
membership  increased  in  numbers 
and  enthusiasm,  so  that  in  1908,  two 
years  after  it  was  organized,  the 
church   became   self-supporting. 

Through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Okubo 
soveral  thousand  dollars  was  collect- 
ed from  the  Japanese  to  purchase  a 
lot  with  a  building  upon  it.  The  old 
house  was  used  as  a  dormitory,  and  a 
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JAPANESE  CHURCH,  INTERIOR,  OAKLAND,   CAL. 


JAPANESE  SUNDAY  SCHOOU  OAKI-AND.  CAT.. 
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JAPANESE    PARISH    HOUSE.    OAKLAND.    CAU 


small  chapel  was  erected  in  one  corner 
of  thj  large  lot!  Horc  they  have 
worshiped  in  quarters  too  cramped 
for  them.  Their  overflowing  Sunday 
School  called  for  more  room.  They 
needed  ampler  quarters,  also,  that 
they  might  offer  Christian  hospitality 
to  those  who  were  newcomers  to 
America. 

The  first  pastor  having  died,  the 
Rev.  Kanosuke  Nukaga  was  called  to 
be  the  leader  of  this  people,  and  he 
entered  zealously  into  the  task  of 
securing  the  new  place  of  worship. 
A  plan  was  adopted  for  a  frame  build- 
ing, forty  by  seventy  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, with  an  auditorium  seating 
two  hundred,  and  a  Sunday  School 
room  seating  as  many  more.  When 
the  two  rooms  are  thrown  together,  a 
quite  large  congregation  can  be  gath- 
ered within  the  walls. 

While  the  original  ten  members 
had  grown  to  nearly  a  hundred  aud 


forty,  not  all  of  them  were  on  the 
ground.  Four  had  gone  back  to 
Japan  as  strong,  influential  Christian 
preachers.  This  marks  this  church  as 
an  important  factor  in  our  foreign 
missionary  work.  Other  members  of 
the  church  had  moyed  to  other  locali- 
ties along  the  coast.  But  there  still 
remained  in  1917  seventy-two  present 
and  active  members,  of  whom  forty- 
two  were  men  and  thiity  were  wo- 
men. They  girded  themselves  for  the 
great  task  of  securing  the  desired  new 
building,  and  sent  an  emergency  call 
to  the  Church  Building  Society  a^- 
ing  its  co-operation.  They  themselves 
gave  (Lbout  $3,000  toward  the  needed 
amount,  and  their  friends  also  con- 
tribut«.d  to  the  building  fund.  An 
American  friend,  who  is  an  ex-Con- 
gregationalist,  offered  without  solicit- 
ation, a  donation  of  $250.  The  widow 
of  the  late  pastor  of  the  church,  Mrs. 
Okubo,  offered  a  watch  formerly  worn 
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by  her  husband,  as  her  contribution 
to  the  building  fund.  Our  First 
Church,  in  recognition  of  the  tie  that 
first  bound  it  to  this  branch,  made  a 
donation. 

Of  course,  when  we  found  the  work 
going  forward  with  such  sacrifices 
and  success,  and  saw  the  applications 
endorsed  by  Messrs.  Rathbone,  Van 
•Horn,  IRnman,  and  Wikoff,  our  Com- 
mittee gladly  came  to  the  rescue  with 


it8  grant  and  loan  to  pay  last  bills. 

The  dedication  was  held  with  great 
interest,  five  Japanese  ministers,  and 
five  American  ministers  participat- 
ing. The  sermon  was  preached  by 
their  pastor,  Mr.  Nukaga.  Our  Mr. 
Wikoff  was  also  present,  and  made  an 
address.  This  was  one  of  tiie  inter- 
esting features  of  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  church. 


EQUIPPING  THE  ROOMS  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING 

By  Secretary  Charles  H.  Richards, 


THE  new  parish  house  of  the 
modem  church  will  probably 
have  many  rooms.  The  two 
rooms  of  the  former  **  meeting- 
house'' (auditorium  and  vestry  or 
chapel)  rendered  good  service  in  their 
ddy,  but  the  new  program  of  larger 
service  calls  for  several  separate 
rooms  for  the  different  departments 
of  work.  A  single  room  may  have 
several  different  uses.  We  Imow  a 
church  where  the  same  room  is  at  dif- 
ferent hours  the  Sunday  School  as- 
sembly room,  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  banquet  hall.  If  the  advice  of 
Polonius  to  his  son  with  regard  to  his 
apparel  wxu3  sound — **  costly  thy 
habit  as  thy  purse  will  bear" — we 
may  apply  the  same  principle  here 
and  say  the  parish  house  may  have 
as  many  rooms  as  the  financial 
strength  may  permit.  One  church 
may  have  forty;  aiiother  church  can 
get  along  very  well  with  ten;  still 
another  with  five. 

But  the  bare  rooms  will  be  only  an 
embarrassment.    They  must  be  prop- 
erly equipped  if  they  are  to  yield  the 
best  sertvice.    What  do  they  need  t 
Cloak  Room8 

In  a  large  public  building  where 
there  will  be  social  gatherings,  ample 
cloak  rooms  for  both  men  and  women 
should  be  provided.  You  like  to  know 
when  you  go  there  that  there  is  a 
special  place  where  you  may  **rest 
your  hat,"  as  the  phrase  goes  in  cer- 
tain    sections.      These     should     be 


abundantly  provided  with  hooks  for 
coats  and  hats,  with  shelves  above  for 
packages,  wit^  a  placo  for  rubbers, 
with  umbrella  stands  for  rainy  days, 
and  with  a  mirror  in  whidi  the 
doubter  can  make  sure  that  he  is  pre- 
sentable. When  a  large. social  gath- 
ering is  held  it  is  convenient  to  have 
an  attendant  in  each  3loak  room  to 
have  charge  of  the  wraps,  and  per- 
haps give  checks  for  them. 
The  Pastor's  Room 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  will 
probably  be  found  the  pastor's  room, 
easily  reached  by  him  and  by  those 
w*ho  need  to  confer  with  him.  If  this 
is  to  be  occupied  by  him  only  for  an 
.hour  before  each  service  and  for  cer- 
tain office  hours  during  the  week,  it 
may  be  quite  simply  furnished.  A 
good  table  well  supplied  with 
d*rawers,  several  chairs,  such  books 
as  he  may  constantly  need  upon  the 
table  (neatly  arranged),  a  doeet  for 
his  wraps,  and  for  his  vestments  if 
he  uses  tiiem,  and  an  umbrella  stand 
should  be  there. 

If  this  room  is  also  the  pastor's 
study,  it  needs  a  more  complete  equip- 
ment. A  large  flat-top  table  with 
plenty  of  drawers,  diould  occupy  the 
center  of  the  room,  with  a  large,  com- 
fortable office-chair  before  it  Sever- 
al large  chairs  and  some  smaller  ones 
should  be  about  l^e  room,  but  not  too 
many.  Bookcases  will  line  the  walls 
where  the  doors  and  windows  permit, 
and    these   will   be  occupied  by   his 
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private  library.  It  will  be  convenient 
for  him  to  have  also  by  the  corner  of 
his  table  a  revolving  bookcase  for  the 
books  he  needs  to  consult  most  fre- 
quently. A  telephone  should  stand 
upon  his  table,  which  will  save  him 
much  time  and  many  miles  of  travel. 
A  fireplace  with  a  good  gas  log  will 
put  good  cheer  into  his  sermons  when 
the  chiUy  autumn  days  come.  A 
typewriter  should  stand  dose  by,  that 
he  may  be  up  to  date  in  his  corre- 
spondence as  well  as  in  his  sermon 
preparation.  The  pictures  on  the 
walk  will  doubtless  be  of  his  own 
selection  and  placing.  A  private 
toilet  should  be  connected  with  this 
room,  and  the  doset  for  wraps  should 
have  ample  shelf  room  for  his  various 
papers. 

The  Church  Parlor 

The  center  of  the  church's  home-life 
will  be  the  parlor,  and  this,  therefore, 
should  be  planned  for   with  the  ut- 
most care.    This  is  woman's  domain, 
and  to  the  home-makers  and  house- 
keepers of  the  church  should  be  en- 
trusted the  planning  and  furnishing 
of  this  delightful  room.     They  will 
wish  to  make  it  a  spacious  and  noble 
apartment,    large   enough    to   afford 
ample  accomodation  for  all  the  people 
when  they  gather  for  friendly  fellow- 
ship.    A  room  twenty  by  forty  feet 
will  do  very  well  for  some  churches : 
one  thirty-five  by  seventy  will  do  for 
-  others.    They  will  doubtless  insist  on 
SL  good  hardwood  floor  adorned  with 
attractive  rugs.    Two  or  three  tables 
of  good  design  may  be  placed  where 
they  will  not  interfere  with  the  easy 
progress  of  people  about  the  room; 
artistic   draperies   will  hang  at  the 
windows,  and  sofas  and  chairs  of  at- 
tractive patterns  may  give  tired  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  rest,  and  will  make 
the  missionary  meetings  more  attract- 
ive.    One  or  two  lai^e  fireplaces  will 
make  the  place  seem  homelike.  High- 
backed  settees  on  eitlier  side  of  them 
may  add  to  the  air  of  domesticity. 

The  decorations  of  the  room  may 
well  be  left  to  the  good  taste  of  the 
women.     Doubtless  the  walls  will  be 


embellished  with  pictures  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  is  a  pleasing  custom  in  many 
churches  to  express  their  warm  re-  . 
gard  for  former  pastors  by  placing 
their  pictures  on  the  walis  of  the 
church  house.  Sometimes  these  are 
good,  and  sometimes  they  are  far 
from  omamiental.  In  a  great  Floren- 
tine gallery  one  room  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  portraits  placed  dosely  to- 
gether covering  the  walls.  Why  not 
make  the  trustees'  room  a  portrait 
gallery  from  whose  walls  the  faces 
of  the  former  leaders  of  the  flock 
shall  look  down  with  a  benediction  in 
their  faces  upon  the  officers  of  the 
church  of  today? 

In  the  chapel  of  Mansfield  College 
at  Oxford,  one  is  struck  with  the 
many  historic  memorials  whidi  adorn 
that  beautiful  room.  The  students 
of  that  Congregational  College  can- 
not forget  the  antecedents  of  Sie  free 
churches,  as  they  see  about  them  the 
many  reminders  of  those  heroes  of 
faith  wiho  stood  valiantly  for  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His 
people  free.  Cromwell  and  MUton, 
the  great  Puritan  divines,  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  missionaries  who  have 
carried  the  Gospel  message  far,  make 
one  feel  that  the  spirit  of  those  great 
champions  of  freedom  and  truth  still 
lives.  Why  not  embellish  the  walls 
of  the  church  parlor  with  the  work  of 
great  artists  who  have  immortalized 
soenes  and  events  in  onr  Congrega- 
tional history?  There  are  plenty  of 
great  paintings  to  tell  the  story. 
Kaulbach  's  *  *  Reformation ' ' ;  John 
Robinson's  "FareweU  Prayer"  as  the 
Pilgrims  were  about  to  embark;  *'The 
Mayflower";  ** Signing  the  Compact 
in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower"; 
'*  Landing  at  Plymouth";  **The 
March  of  Miles  Standish";  "The  Re- 
turn  of  the  Mayflower";  *'The  First 
Thanksgiving  at  Plymouth."  These 
and  other  pictures  have  been  finely 
engraved,  and  would  fitly  grace  the 
walls  of  a  churdi  home. 

The  Dining  Room 

Next  to  the  parlor  in  our  thought, 
though  not   necessarily  so  in   actual 
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position,  is  the  diiiing  room.  This  is 
now  recognized  as  an  essential  ad- 
junct of  a  modern  church.  Eating  to- 
gether is  an  expression  of  fellowship. 
A  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee  wUl 
unlock  the  tongues  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  people  with  a  magic  sur- 
passing anything  else.  The  dining 
room  must  be  equipped  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  the  social 
gatherings  successful.  Ample  table 
accomodations  are  of  course  a  neces- 
sity. 

The  table  tops  may  be  separate 
from  their  supports,  and  may  be 
stowed  under  the  platform,  if  the 
room  is  also  used  for  the  Sunday 
School.  The  ** horses*'  which  support 
them  may  also  be  packed  there.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  chairs  should  also 
be  on  hand.  Doubtless  the  Ladies' 
Aid,  which  is  always  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  church,  will  see  to  it 
tha,t  a  full  supply  of  dishes  and  table 
silver  is  kept  at  the  church  under  its 
custody  always  ready  for  use.  They 
wtill  also  make  sure  that  table  cloths 
are  there,  owned  by  the  church,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  need  of  asking 
the  women  to  bring  from  their  houses 
these  essentials  of  a  well-set  table, 
with  the  peril  of  loss  or  injury  to  be 
lamented  afterwards.  A  generous 
supply  of  paper  napkins  may  be  kept 
always  on  hand.  Probably  the  dec- 
orative instinct  of  the  women  will 
prompt  them  to  keep  on  hand  vases 
and  other  suitable  dishes  in  which 
they  can  arrange  ferns  and  flowers  in 
their  season,  to  give  a  glow  and  ele- 
gance to  the  tables  which  will  awaken 
admiration. 

The  Kitchen 

Of  course  the  dining  room  is  of  lit- 
tle use  unless  there  is  a  well  appointed 
kitchen  within  easy  reach.  Proximity 
here  is  of  great  importance,  for  it 
saves  many  steps  and  insures  prompt 
service.  Some  churches,  to  be  sure, 
have  the  kitchen  in  the  basement,  and 
send  the  viands  up  by  a  dumbwaiter 
to  be  served  in  the  dining  room  on  the 
floor  above.  But  this  requires  an  ad- 
ditional serving  room  where    things 


may  be  assembled  and  sent  out  in  or- 
derly fashion,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
convenient.  The  kitchen  should  be 
inunediately  adjoining  the  dining 
room,  with  two  doors,  one  for  those 
coming  out,  and  one  for  those  going 
in,  so  that  the  waiters  passing  back 
and  forth  in  serving  the  dinner  may 
not  collide  with  each  other. 

The  kitchen  should  be  provided 
with  closets,  cupboards  and  drawers 
for  storing  the  articles  needed.  Unless 
there  are  ample  doak  rooms  else- 
where there  should  be  a  closet  for  the 
wraps  of  the  wise-hearted  women  who 
come  to  prepare  the  repast.  There 
should  be  cupboards  for  the  dishes 
and  the  church  silver,  and  drawers 
for  the  various  utensils  needed  in  the 
kitchen.  At  one  side  of  the  room  will 
be  a  good  range  or  stove,  so  that  the 
dinner  may  be  served  hot.  Near  the 
door  through  which  the  dishes  are 
brought  bade  should  be  a  large  table 
where  they  may  be  deposited.  Next 
to  this  should  be  the  sink,  with  hot 
and  cold  water  faucets,  and  with  a 
good  drip-board,  so  that  the  dishes 
may  be  conveniently  and  speedily 
washed  and  dried.  A  large  table  in 
the  center  of  the  room  is  neoessaiy  o& 
which  the  courses  of  the  dinner  iW 
be  arranged  before  they  are  sent«Dl^ 
and  on  which  the  dishes  can  later  tel 
placed  after  they  are  washed  and  aif 
ready  to  be  put  away. 

The  preparation  and  serving  of  a 
church  dinner  will  go  smoothly  and 
easily  if  the  work  is  perfectly  methJ 
odized.     Each  person  should  be 
signed  to  a  certain  definite  part  of 
work.      Certain  persons  should  ha' 
charge  of  the  linen  and  silver  and 
arrangement  of  the  tables.     The 
sons  who  have  a  genius  for   makii^ 
delicious  coffee  should  be  assigned  t 
that  task.     The  small  group  whoa 
duty  it  is  to  plan  the  supper  will 
that  the  various  articles  are  there,  an 
others  at  the  range  will  make  sue 
that  they  are  ready  to  serve.  The  <M 
tain  of  the  company  of  waiters  wl 
instruct  and  drill  them  in  their  par 
Still  others  will  receive  the  dishes  a 
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they  are  returned,  and  will  make  them 
ready  for  their  proper  place  of  stor- 
age. Many  hands  make  light  work, 
and  if  all  forces  are  marshaled  and 
work  together  according  to  a  plan 
well  thought  out,  the  work  need  not 
be  too  fatiguing,  and  the  result  will 
be*  a  knitting  closer  together  of  the 
great  church  family  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  Christian  sympathy. 
The  ministry  of  woman  through  the 
social  life  of  the  church,  of  which  she 
is  the  inspiration  and  guide,  is  a 
mighty  factor  in  promoting  the  work 


of  the  Kingdom. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  that  in 
equipping  the  kitchen  every  utensil 
which  a  good  housekeeper  needs  in 
her  own  home  should  be  provided  for 
this  part  of  the  church  house.  Brooons 
and  pails  and  mops  and  dustpans 
and  dishcloths  and  dishpans,  and  a 
garbage  pail,  and  matches,  and  a  can 
opener,  and  a  carving  set,  and  boxes 
for  salt,  sugar,  tea,  and  other  articles 
should  be  at  hand.  Chairs  or  stools 
for  the  weary  workers  should  not  be 
forgotten. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  PARK  FALLS,  WIS. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  in 
this  pleasant  parsonage,  and 
be  the  pastor  of  this  attract- 
ive church  in  Park  Falls,  Wisconsin? 
Not  that  you  can  displc^ce  the  present 
pastor — he  is  too  popular  and  has 
led  in  securing  this  fine  property. 
But  wouldn't  it  be  a  joy  to  have  the 
only  EJoiglish-speaking  Protestant 
church  in  a  population  of  four  thou- 
sand people,  with  three  hundred 
families  looking  to  you  for  counsel, 
and  nearly  four  hundred  in  the  Sun- 
day School!  This  is  in  a  growing 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  one  of 


our  finest  states.  We  aided  in  the 
completion  of  the  first  modest  house 
of  worship  twenty  years  ago.  That 
building  is  entirely  outgrown.  With 
one  consent  they  wrecked  it  that  they 
might  put  something  better  in  its 
place.  This  one  cost  $2,200.  They 
also  have  an  excellent  new  parsonage, 
built  without  our  aid. 

Wisconsin  has  all  sorts  of  attrac- 
tions. Thousands  of  little  lakes  flash 
their  beauty  for  the  eye.  Picturesque 
scenery  greets  the  traveler.  Best  of 
all  are  its  churches,  which  are  often 
architecturally  beautiful. 
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This  is  the  season  when  young  people  by  the  thousand  complete  their 
course  of  study,  and  go  forth  with  diplomas  in  hand.  **\Yhat  shall  I  do  with 
my  life?'*  This  is  the  question  asked  by  them  over  and  over  again.  Many 
have  the  answer  clearly  in  mind.  They  have  chosen  their  life-work.  Others 
are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  'For  them  we  hope  and  pray  that  they  may  see 
clearly  the  higher  values  in  life,  may  recognize  the  opportunities.  Positions 
of  leadership  in  Christian  service  are  waiting  to  be  filled.  Calls  are  insistent 
and  innumerable. 

«    «    « 

Young  men  are  greatly  needed  in  the  ministry  of  the  church.  Dean 
Charles  R.  Brown  says : 

**I  am  ready  to  aflBrm  with  the  utmost  heartiness  that  in  my  judgment 
there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  a  serious  and  earnest  man  can  at  present  in- 
vest his  life  with  more  satisfaction  to  himself,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  real 
serviceableness  to  his  fellow  men  and  with  a  warmer  sense  of  God's  own  ap- 
proving favor  than  in  the  ministry  of  the  modem  church.' ' 

«    «    « 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson : 
**The  world  is  waiting  and  clamoring  for  preachers,  men  of  virility  and 
courage  and  insight  and  energy.  Never  has  the  minister  had  such  an  op- 
portunity for  effective  service  as  today.  In  every  community  there  is  a  call 
for  men  who  shall  hold  up  high  ideals  and  who  have  the  insight  to  interpret 
the  signs  of  the  times.  No  matter  how  many  talents  a  man  may  have,  he  can 
use  them  all  in  the  ministry  and  then  be  sorry  he  does  not  have  more." 

«    «    « 

Our  mission  fields  call  loudly  for  teachers,  evangelists,  and  medical  mis- 
sionaries. More  student  volunteers  are  needed.  Where  are  the  college, 
graduates  who  will  invest  life  and  talents  in  missionary  work  aj;  home  or  over- 
seas) 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  our  land  is  unprecedented.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year  the  Bureau  of  Education  reported  more 
than  eighteen  thousand  teachers'  positions  in  the  public  schools  as  vacant, 
while  forty-two  thousand  were  filled  by  those  whose  qualifications  were  be- 
low the  standard.    The  report  continues: 

**This  situation  is  a  national  menace.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  Americani- 
zation and  of  diminution  of  illiteracy  and  other  national  educational  prob- 
lems unless  it  is  faced  at  once.*' 

«    «    « 

Many  appeals  for  young  women  workers  are  made  to  the  Schauffler 
School.    The  two  following  are  tjT)ical: 

''Our  case  is  urgent,  for  we  are  canying  on  Americanization  work 
among  seventeen  nationalities  and  the  demand  for  young  women  who  can 
speak  these  tongues  and  are  trained  for  service  is  imperative.  Have  you 
any  graduates  you  can  suggest?" 
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A  COLLEGE  OF  IDEALS  IN  A  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


THE  college  k  Kingfisher,  the 
most  southern  Congregational 
college  in  the  great  Southwest. 
Oklahoma  is  well  designated  as  the 
Liand  of  Opportunity.  It  is  one  of 
our  most  progressive  commonwealths, 
still  in  the  making,  with  vast  agricul- 
tural, coal  and  oil  resources  yet  to  be 
developed.  Great  supplies  of  petrol- 
eum have  been  discovered,  and 
enormous  fortunes  made.  The  Con- 
gregationalists,  however,  have  not 
been  the  ones  to  gain  these  fortunes. 
A  college  president  tells  of  promises 
made:  **ni  give  you  $50,000  when  I 
make  a  fortune  in  oil,"  but  these 
promises  are  unfulfilled,  and  wealth 
has  not  yet  flowed  into  the  coffers  of 
these  would-be  givers.  Should  it  do 
so  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  pre- 
senting the  needs  of  a  college  of 
ideals. 

There  are  nearly  two  million  peo- 
ple in  Oklahoma.  Over  a  million 
children  and  young  people  without 
religious  education  are  reckoned  in 
the  Interchureh  Survey  of  the  state. 

Educational  advantages  are  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  the  state  system 
of  schools  is  well  organized  and  en- 
dowed. Kingfisher  College  is  the 
Congregational  college  of  Oklahoma. 
It  has  held  true  to  the  educational 
ideas  whieh  have  characterized  the 
colleges  of  its  type  and  made  them 
recognized  as  a  class  by  themselves 
in  the  educational  life  of  America. 


It  is  the  oldest  Christian  college  in 
the  state,  having  been  founded  twen- 
ty-six years  ago.  It  has  had  its  share 
of  struggle  and  hardships.  Friends 
have  come  to  its  rescue  during  the 
years,  and  four  college  buildings  are 
the  gifts  of  early  donors  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

When  Dr.  Pearsons  offered  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  an  endow- 
ment, on  condition  that  $75,000  be 
raised,  every  Congregational  church 
in  the  state  was  canvassed.  Strug- 
gling farmers  gave  as  they  were  able ; 
home  missionaries  from  their  piti- 
fully small  salaries  gave  UberalHy. 
The  women  of  the  church  in  King- 
fisher raised  a  thousand  dollars, 
which  represented  self-sacrificing  en- 
deavors. 

The  college  has  a  campus  of  one 
hundred  twenty  acres  beautifully  lo- 
cated. There  are  four  college  build- 
ings. There  are  three  Departments, 
Preparatory,  Liberal  Arts  and 
Musical. 

No  college  has  a  finer  type  of 
young  men  and  women  than  does  this 
college  in  the  far  Southwest. 

Here  are  representatives  of  the 
finest  that  New  England  has  pro- 
duced, representatives  of  that  Scotch- 
Irish  race  which  has  meant  so  much 
for  American  progress,  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  hardy  pio- 
neers of  the  Middle  West  who  hanre 
again  pioneered  in  this  wonderful  ex- 
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panse  of  prairie  and  plain,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  best  of  the  old 
South. 

Kingfisher  College  has  sent  forth 
its  missionaries,  its  preachers,  its 
educators,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
other  walks  of  life.  During  the 
school  days  the  men  of  Kingfisher 
College  have  gone  out  into  the 
churches  of  the  region  round-about 
as  Gospel  Teams  to  hold  continuous 
meets,  and  as  deputations  for  a  sin- 
gle Sunday's  service,  and  always 
with  the  heartening  message  of  cheer 
and  strength.  Its  Volunteer  Band 
one  year  gave  a  well-wrought  mis- 
sionary pageant  in  several  of  the 
churches  and  religious  conventions  in 
the  state. 

Of  the  first  eight  who  passed  the 
state  examinations  in  competition  for 
the  Rhodas  Scholarship,  five  were 
from  Kingfisher  College  and  three  of 
the  five  studied  at  Oxford. 

The  president  is  Dr.  Kenry  W. 
Tuttle,  and  associated  with  him  is  a 
loyal  and  devoted  faculty.  The 
spirit  of  sacrifice  has  always  been 
prominent  in  the  leadership  and 
teacfhing  force. 

One  of  the  teachers  writes:  "T  am 
sure  if  people  could  only  realize  the 


challenge  and  the  opportunity  of  our 
field  they  would  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice, as  we  are  doing,  for  the  cause  of 
Christian  education.'' 
Another  bears  this  testimony: 
**The  work  at  Kingfisher  is  a  great 
pleasure.  The  college  is  most  worth 
while  in  the  work  it  is  doing.  A  class 
of  people  is  reached  which  would 
otherwise  receive  no  training  beyond 
the  eight  grades,  or  perhaps  no  train- 
ing at  all. 

We  have  several  men  from  the 
army  who  are  rapidly  accomplishing 
their  academy  work  in  preparation 
for  engineering  courses.  These  men 
are  beyond  the  age  to  attend  any 
other  school  without  embarassment. 
Acquainted  as  I  have  been  with  only 
a  large  college  or  state  institution  I 
have  been  much  impressed  with  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  this  small 
college.  A  sincere  feeling  of  prepar- 
ation for  service  prevades  the  aims 
of  the  students.  The  Christian  As- 
sociations are  strong  and  have  well- 
planned,  inspiring  meetings.  Every 
student  worte  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Kingfisher.  Although  we  have  no 
theolosrical  course,  there  are  four  or- 
dained students  who  supply  churches 
in  the  surrounding  community. 
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A  WARTIMES  CLASS 


There  is  a  fine  band  of  Student 
Volunteers,  several  of  whom  attended 
the  Convention  in  Des  Moines.  If 
every  student  in  America  could  have 
heard  the  things  we  heard,  America 
would  be  moved  as  mightily  and  as 
unitedly  to  **  Christianize  the  world 


in  this  generation  as   it  was  in  pre- 
paring for  the  war/' 

The  budget  of  the  Congregational 
World  Movement  apportions  King- 
fisher $10,000.  A  much  larger  sum 
is  needed.  Where  are  the  friends  of 
Kingfisher  ? 


The  graduating  class  of  the  Fairmount  College  numbers  fifty.  One 
man  is  preaching  already  and  intends  to  enter  the  ministry.  Another  ex- 
pects to  take  up  missionary  work.  Tavo  former  f]:raduates,  who  have  been 
receiving  further  preparation,  are  to  be  commissioned  this  summer  by  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  for  service  on  the  foreign  field. 

Men  who  were  in  service  during  the  war  have  formed  the  Gold  Chevron 
Club.  Of  this  club  twenty-seven  went  overseas.  War  experiences  deepened 
their  earnestness.  One  man  has  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  who  had  be- 
fore been  considering,  but  was  not  definitely  committed  to  it. 


The  Education  Society  hopes  to  secure  from  the  Congregational  World 
Movement  Campaign,  for  emergency  needs,  as  follows : 

Twenty-six  colleges,  aid  on  budget.... $500,500 

Six  academies,   aid   on  budget. 26,000 

Three  training  schools,  aid  on  budget ^  13,000 

Seven  seminaries,  aid  on  budget - j... 50,500 

Twenty-fotir  state  institutions,  student  pastor  work 48,000 

Special    1 _ 62,000 


Total 


.$700,000 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


Ch  arches 
Individoals 

Women*! 
Societies 

Legacies 

Other 
Sources 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

This  year 
Last  year 

4.S76.97 
4.603.84 

212.32 
994.70 

217.62 

125.00 
276.15 

6.714.29 

APRIL 

5.773.69 

1920 

Increase 
Decrease 

217.62 

126.87 

. 

149.85 

276.72 
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A  CHALLENGE  AND  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

IN  response  to  the  request  that  all  Sunday  School  Extension  field 
workers  promote  the  interests  of  Children's  Day,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent Joel  Harper,  D.  D.,  sent  Congregational  Washington  and 
Northern  Idaho  this  splendid  message : 

'*  Just  two  things  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  busy  mind. 
Kindly  listen  and  take  heed. 

First:  Children's  Day — ^that  happy  time  in  June  when  all  hearts 
are  made  glad  by  the  singing  of  birds,  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  Aqw- 
ers,  and  the  laughter  and  song  of  children.  Last  year,  for  some  reason, 
this  day  was  not  emphasized,  and  consequently  the  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety really  suffered.  Shall  we  not  stress  Children's  Day  this  year,  and 
make  a  real  effort  to  have  the  children  bring  in  a  large  offering?  When 
the  anarchists  of  this  nation  have  set  as  one  of  their  1920  goals  the  or- 
ganization of  six  thousand  schools  in  which  their  children  shall  be  taught 
dangerous  and  nefarious  doctrines,  surely  we  cannot  relax  our  efforts, 
but  rather,  renew  them,  to  hold  our  young  people  to  the  Bible  School. 
Begin  now  to  make  your  Children's  Day  one  to  be  long  remembered. 

Second :  A  mision  school  under  the  mothering  wing  of  your  church. 

Do  you  know  that  in  Washington  state  there  are  five  hundred  thou- 
sand children  not  in  any  Sunday  School?  Some  of  them  may  be  near 
your  parish.  What  a  fine  outlet  for  the  latent  power  of  some  of  your 
good  workers.  Your  own  school  will  be  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened by  such  missionary  zeal  and  effort. 

Just  these  two  things  I  ask  you  to  do,  both  of  them  within  your 
power  to  do.  For  the  sake  of  the  children,  the  state,  the  nation  and  the 
Christ  who  loves  the  children,  you  won't  fail  me  nor  Him,  will  yout 
Thank  you." 

In  connection  with  such  a  clarion  call  the  time  is  opportune  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  the  Sunday  School  membership  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington shows  an  increase  for  1919  of  1769. 


The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  beginning 
in  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and  permanent  in- 
come makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular  apportionment.  Next  to 
the  apportionment  plan,  the  chief  source  of  income  is  the  offering  on  Children's  Day. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  $..... to  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension 

Society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  have 
been  agreed*  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agenices.    For  information  regarding 
this  plan  of  administering  your  own  estate,  write  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  H. 
Baker,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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•WIENIES'*  WITH  JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN 

By  Malcolm  Dana,  D,  D.,  Director  of  Rural  Work. 


ONE  of  the  delights  of  my  migra- 
toiy  vocation  is  its  association 
witii  ministers  who  have 
vision  and  originality.  Last  January 
I  visited  such  a  man,  Rev.  Isaac  Cas- 
sel,  of  Montrose,  Colorado.  I  found 
him  to  be  not  only  a  man's  man,  but 
better  still,  a  boy's  man.  A  minister 
who  can  be  the  best  playfellow  of 
his  own  boy,  and  a  genuine  **par'  to 
all  the  lads  in  his  own  church  is  the 
real  thing. 

The  Montrose  Sunday  School  is  a 
live  one  and  possesses  an  unusually 
large  and  promising  set  of  boys.  In- 
cidentally, it  has  many  of  their 
fathers.  I  noticed  the  deference 
shown  Mr.  Cassel  on  Sundays.    Min- 


THB  COAT  OP  MANY  COLORS" 

ister  and  boys  are  boon  companions 
during  the  week.  Mr.  Cassell  and 
his  good  wife  maintain  a  seven-day- 
a-week  contact.  They  keep  open 
house  at  all  times.  The  parsonage 
h  a  lodge  hall,  gymnasium,  com- 
munity gathering  place,  and  general 
headquarters  for  everything  that 
boys  and  girls  enjoy.  I  like  the 
Montrose  church!  It  is  altogether 
unlike  the  one  that  let  a  boy's  club 
nmnibering  two  hundred  and  fifty  go 
to  pieces,  because  the  boys  were  '*too 
hard  on  the  carpets.' ' 


It  is  the  minister's  custom  to  go 
with  his  boys  oh  a  Saturday  after- 
noon hike.  Prom  the  eflfect  on  him 
I  should  advocate  such  outings  for 
ministers  as  good  preparation  for  a 
busy  Sunday.  Mr.  CasseU  usually 
rounds  up  about  sixty  boys  for  such 
expeditions.  The  Saturday  that  I 
accompanied  them,  only  the  exact 
number  of  **  Joseph  and  his  breth- 
ren" wfent,  so  that  some  of  the  boys 
had  to  do  double  duty  in  order  to  im- 
personate the  Ishmaelites.  To  act 
out  this  Bible  story  was  part  of  our 
plan  for  the  day. 

We  took  our  way  into  the  country 
north  of  town.  The  low-lying  and 
wild-looking  hills  were  very  realistic, 
and  despite  the  frosty  air, 
ice,  and  snow,  the  boy  im- 
agination could  see  rich 
rolling  fields,  where 
i^  Joseph's     brethren      were 

^^k  tending  their  flocks.     The 

^H  proper  place   for  the  set- 

^^m  ting     was     selected.      Mr. 

m^k         Cassell  gathered  the  boys 
^1^         together  and  the  story  of 
K  the  selling  of  Joseph  into 

■  .^       bondage  was  carefuly  re- 
B  '       hearsed.     The  various  vil- 
"^H  lages     mentioned    in    the 

Bible  narrative  were 
paced  oflf  and  located  on  a 
scale  of  one  step  to  the 
mile.  An  arroyo  made 
quite  a  satisfactory  pit. 
Exceedingly  boy-like  competition 
marked  the  choice  of  the  lad  who  was 
to  play  the  part  of  Joseph.  The  dis- 
appointed candidates  got  even  later, 
by  throwing  him  into  the  pit  and  sit- 
ting on  him  with  a  right  good  will 
and  then  yanking  him  out  to  be  sold 
to  the  Ishmaelites.  Movements  were 
so  rapid  that  my  camera  failed  to 
register.  I  did,  however,  get  a  pic- 
ture of  the  brothers  showing  the  coat 
of  many  colors,  a  mackinaw  jacket, 
to  Jacob.  There  were  attempts  made 
to  stampede  the  group  in  favor  of  less 
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serious  activities.  But  Mr.  Cassell 
proved  a  **good  fellow*'  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  plea,  **0h,  have  a 
heart/'  tactfully  abridged  the  play, 
and  held  them  to  the  finish.  On 
making  himself  known  to  his  breth- 
ren, Joseph  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept  (such  weeping!),  and  Jacob 
was  brought  from  his  rock  down  to 
Egypt.  Then  a  rush  for  a  nearby 
pond  was  spontaneous. 

Later  on,  by  the  fire,  I  heard  in- 
teresting comments  made  by  those 
boys  about  **that  gink  Joseph  and 
his  foxy  brothers.''  The  Bible  cer- 
tainly had  gained  in  popularity  and 
one  of  its  stories  lodged  firmly  in  the 
boy  mind.  Mr.  Cassell  is  planning 
a  more  elaborate  staging  of  this  and 
other   Bible   stories.    The   boys   will 


study  them  beforehand  and  formally 
elect  those  who  are  to  take  the  differ- 
ent parts  in  the  cast. 

The  stunt  was  a  good  one  and 
should  be  imitated  elsewhere.  Spring 
and  summer  will  be  the  time  to  do  it. 
Hiikes  are  ideal  conditions  to  lead 
boys  in  serious  and  practical  ways. 

And — I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
say — the  ** wienie  roast"  was  a  suc- 
cess. I  will  have  to  'fess  up  that  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  actually 
cooked  them  in  such  fashion  on  a 
stick  before  an  open  fire.  One  of  the 
boys  informed  me  with  a  superior  air, 
**You  want  to  cook  'em  until  they 
sizzle  and  bust. ' '  Sometime  I  am  go- 
ing out  with  those  boys  agaia,  for  the 
wienies  were  excellent  and  the  meth- 
od of  Bible  study  most  unique. 


«    «    « 

LOOKING  UP  AND  COUNTING  UP 

By  Rev.  H.  C.  Juell. 


THE  Sunday  School  work  in 
South  Dakota  is  looking  up. 
Watertown,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Keck,  re- 
ports a  hundred  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year,  with  an  attendance 
ranging  around  three  hundred.  No 
special  attractions  have  been  put  on 
creating  an  unnatural  growth.  Aber- 
deen school,  in  my  home  church,  has 
its  highest  record  in  attendance  in 
years,  and  the  attendance  seems  to 
be  growing  naturally. 

The  same  happy  condition  prevails 
at  McLaughlin,  where  the  increase 
in  attendance  and  offering  'has 
doubled  with  indications  of  further 


improvement  in  the  future. 

Recently  when  I  vkited  our  church 
at  Carthage,  the  attendance  at  Sun- 
day iSchool  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  with  an  offering  of  about 
fifteen  dollars.  The  attendance  has 
been  up  to  two  hundred  and  forty, 
but  the  work  had  been  closed  up  be- 
cause of  the  influenza.  The  church, 
which  is  rather  small,  is  crowded  to 
the  doors  for  Sunday  School.  The 
scholars  cannot  find  sitting  room  for 
the  closing  exercises.  It  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  new  build- 
ing. This  work  is  due  largely  to  the 
effective  leadership  of  Rev.  E.  B. 
Whitcomb. 


«    «    « 

There  is  great  work  being  done  and  yet  to  be  done  in  Idaho — another 
challenge  and  an  opportunity.  Mr.  Ingham  writes  of  a  recent  visit  to  one  of 
his  districts  where  the  snows  were  still  heavy  even  in  April.  The  little  school, 
which  is  far  out  in  the  country,  was  crowded  with  an  enthusiastic  gathering 
of  seventy-two,  despite  the  conditions  under  foot. 

In  another  state,  in  a  mountainous  territory  larger  than  Massachusetts, 
and  having  a  population  of  over  four  thousand,  there  are  only  three  Sunday 
Schools  and  but  one  resident  pastor. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  two  places!  Somehow  we  must  instill  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  first  little  school  into  the  mountains.  It  will  mean 
great  things  for  the  future. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


ARE  THESE  TH1NG3  NOTHING  TO  YOU  ? 


IWOM)EB  at  times  that  the  peo- 
ple, all  of  us  or  any  of  us,  are  so 
little  moved  by  the  thrilling 
things  and  terrible  conditions  which 
are  from  time  to  time  revealed.  The 
other  day  I  was  walking  along  one  of 
the  crowded  streets  of  New  York  and 
my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  very  large  display  sign  in  red 
letters  which  read,  **  Millions  of  chil- 
dren are  staling  to  death  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  World.'*  I  stopped 
to  watch  the  crowds,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  whether  that  startling  an- 
nouncement would  grip  the  attention 
and  make  an  impression  upon  anyone 
in  that  hurrying  procession.  Here 
were  scores  of  prosperous,  well- 
dressed  and  well-fed  people.  They 
seemed  busy  and  happy.  Among 
them  were  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
had  left  in  the  home  a  few  hours  be- 
fore their  own  beloved  children. 
Was  it  nothing  to  them  that  some- 
where in  this  same  world  millions  of 
children,  sweet  and  beloved,  just  like 
their  own,  were  starving  to  death? 
Apparently  they  did  not  grasp  this 
sad  reality.  The  scenes  of  starvation 
were  too  far  away  and  they  were  too 
busy  with  other  things. 

This  same  attitude  of  \mconcem  is 
largely  characteristic  of  us  all.  Pos- 
sibly we  feel  that  we  must  not  take  to 
heart  too  seriously  that  which  we  can- 
not help.  Often,  however,  we  could 
do  something  to  help.  For  example, 
we  could  probably  give  something  to 
the  Near  East  Campaign  Fund  to 
help  feed  those  starving  children. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  in  America 
have  done  this. 

Let  us  now  present  another  kind 
of  fact,  revealing  conditions  not  bo 
rHstressing,  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  to 


stir  the  hearts  of  all  God's  people 
who  will  take  the  time  to  consider 
them.  We  refer  now  to  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  aged  ministers 
and  their  widows  in  our  Congrega- 
tional fellowship.  Is  it  nothing  to 
us?  Is  there  a  single  Congregational 
church  anywhere  in  our  country 
which  can  say— it  is  nothing  to  us. 
We  know  that  it  does  mean  a  great 
deal  to  many  of  our  Congregational 
churches  and  a  great  deal  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  up  our  Congre- 
gational fellowship.  We  have  proof 
of  this  in  the  recent  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Fund  subscription  of  about 
$6,000,000  for  the  welfare  of  min- 
isters at  the  age  of  retirement  or  in- 
capacity for  active  service.  It  is 
shown  too  in  the  great  Emergency 
Fund  wihich  is  being  gathered  so  suc- 
cessfully under  the  Congregational 
World  Movement.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  that  Emergency 
Fund  is  for  the  aged  ministers.  In- 
terest in  them  and  their  families  is 
revealed  in  prifts  that  are  made  to  the 
Boards  of  Hellef  i'roiu  year  lu  }'ear 
under  the  apportionment,  by  individ- 
uals and  through  the  Christmas 
Fund.  We  receive  yearly,  thousands 
of  letters  which  show  how  deeply 
their  writers  are  interested  in  this 
cause. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts:  ''We 
have  just  received  an  application  from 
a  minister  and  his  wife  who  have  put 
in  thirty  years  of  their  life  in  -the 
work  of  our  churches  at  an  average 
salary  of  $600  a  year.  He  and  his 
wife  are  broken  in  health.  By  great 
self-denial  and  the  practice  of  a  most 
rigid  economy  they  have  cucceeded  in 
saving  through  all  these  years  about  r 
$1,000.     No  longer  can  they  do  any-   ; 
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thing  to  secure  money  for  their  sup- 
port. How  long  do  you  suppose  that 
they  can  live  on  that  $1,000?  They 
must  have  help. '  *  Another :  A  minis- 
ter who  had  been  preaching  for  thir- 
ty-five years,  having  retired,  has  been 
trying  to  make  a  living  in  a  lumber 
yard.  The  other  day  his  boss  dis- 
charged him  because  he  cannot  do  his 
work  fast  enough.  Of  course  the 
employers  have  no  use  for  a  man  so 
old.  II is  wife  is  working  out  to  help 
keep  going.  His  pastor  writes, 
**It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see  two 
elderly  people  who  have  spent  so 
many  years  in  the  service  left  to  die. 
It  is  only  one  degree  better  than 
pagans  wiio  leave  their  f^ed  to  die 
by  the  wayside  or  in  another  way 
ending  their  misery.*'  Still  another: 
Recently  a  letter  from  a  minister 
apologizing  for  writing  and  offering 
the  excuse  that  the  matter  was  more 
urgent  than  usual,  said,  **I  am  under 
great  pressure.  Peter  did  not  make  a 
long  and  wearisome  prayer  when  he 
was  sinking.  He  said,  'Lord  help  me/ 
so  I  say  the  same  here.  The  son,  sick 
and  helpless,  likely  to  be  thrust  out 
of  the  house  any  day,  wife  and 
daughter  sick  in  bed  for  two  weeks, 
son  for  four  weeks,  his  wife  three 
weeks,  five  little  children,  empty  cup- 
board and  coal  bin.*'  In  writing  to 
a  minister  in  reference  to  this,  he  said 
in  his  reply,  '*I  was  much  touched 
over  the  case  you  cite  and  happy 
that  you  could  come  to  the  res- 
cue without  unwinding  any  red  tape. 
Such  cases  surely  ought  to  stir  the 
church  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  no  institution  can  expect  to 
prosper  with  a  system  of  economics 
that  makes  a  bid  for  such  pitiful  dis- 
asters. Whatever  else  we  get  done, 
through  these  new  movements,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  these  glaring  im- 
moralities  of  the  church  are  stop- 
ped." 

This  is  exactly  what  our  denomin- 
ation is  endeavoring  to  do  through  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  the  Annuity 
rr::..  . 


Fund,  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  and  the  fourteen 
State  Belief  Societies.  The  Annuity 
Plan  and  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
are  endeavorinjg  to  cure  the  evil.  The 
Boards  of  Relief  are  striving  to  meet 
the  present  necessities  and  to  make 
provision  for  all  those  who  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  under  the  Annuitv 
Plan. 

And  they  are  trying  to  do  it  upon 
the  basis  of  service  and  honor.  Our 
patience  is  sometimes  taxed  by  the 
persistent  failure  of  some  of  our 
ministers  to  understand  that  Minis- 
terial Relief  is  not  administered  as  a 
charity,  and  is  not  withheld  from  the 
minister  who  has  saved  a  few  dollars 
or  owns  a  small  home.  Recently  the 
Moderator  of  an  Association  in  an- 
nouncing an  offering  for  Ministerial 
.Relief  is  reported  to  have  said,  **that 
all  applicants  for  ministerial  aid 
must  sign  a  blank  that  they  own  no 
property  and  have  no  means  of  sup- 
port.'' This  is  very  far  from  the 
facts.  We  are  glad  always  to  know 
that  the  aged  minister  has  something 
of  his  own,  for  we  are  well  aware  that* 
the  Board  of  Relief  cannot  grant  a 
sum  sufficient  for  his  entire  expenses, 
except  in  a  few  very  unusual  cases. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  one  re- 
ceiving a  grant  should  reveal  to  the 
Board  his  circumstances  so  that  the 
Board  can  justly  judge  as  to  the 
amount  which  should  be  granted  and 
also  be  able  to  protect  the  funds  com- 
mitted to  its  care.  For  example,  a 
few  years  ago  a  minister  who  owned 
a  fine  farm,  worth  in  those  conserva- 
tive days  $8,000  or  more,  applied  to 
the  Board  for  an  annual  grant  beyond 
what  could  be  reasonably  allowed 
under  such  circumstances.  The 
Board  is  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid 
anything  that  can  justly  be  consider- 
ed as  humiliating  to  our  retired  min- 
isters. The  Board  loves  and  honors 
them.  It  is  guided  first  by  the  record 
of  their  s-ervice,  and  second  by  the  de- 
gree of  their  need. 
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OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 


THE  Congregational  Board  of 
Ministerial  llelief ,  the  Annuity 
Fund  for  Congregational  Min- 
isters and  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund,  are  now  located  at  their  new 
address,  375  Lexington  Avenue.  This 
is  on  the  northeast  comer  of  East  dlst 
Street.  The  entrance  is  on  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  We  are  on  th^  second 
floor  where  we  have  aonple,  open  space 


for  the  large  force  of  clerks. 

Our  new  quarters  are  only  one 
block  from  the  Hotel  Commodore  and 
two  blocks  from  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  We  cordially  invite  our 
friends  to  call  upon  us  when  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  All  mail  for  these 
iorgaaiizations  and  their  Secretaries 
should  be  addressed  to  375  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  ADVANTAQE  OF  THE  ANNUITY  FUND  FOR  A 
MINISTER  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AGE 


THE  world  seems  to  be  full  of 
ministers  who  are  not  far  from 
fifty  years  of  age!  One  great 
concern  of  the  Annuity  Fund  is  for 
the  welfare  of  these  men  who  have 
already  served  approximately  twenty 
years  in  the  ministry  and  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  a  long  enough 
period  of  service  ahead  of  them  to  en- 
able them  to  secure  the  maximum 
benefit  under  the  new  plan,  which 
will  go  into  effect  January  1,  1921. 

What  Does  The  Annuity  Fund 
Offer  For  Such  Men? 

The  annual  premium  under  the 
present  plan,  which  is  based  on  age 
alone,  is  $7L77,  at  fifty  years  of  age. 
In  return  for  this  payment,  which  can 
be  made  quarterly  if  desired,  the 
minister  receives,  wlien  he  reaches  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  an  annuity  of  $100, 
earned  by  his  own  payments,  pro- 
vided he  has  completed  thirty  years 
of  service  in  the  Congregational 
churches.  If  a  minister  dies  and 
leaves  a  widow,  she  would  receive 
three-fifths  of  the  amount  that  he 
was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
If  the  minister  leaves  no  widow  but 
minor  children,  they  would  receive 
three-fifths  of  the  amoumt  that  he 
was  receiving  up  to  the  time  that 
they  became  of  age.  There  is  also  a 
disability  annuity,  which  is  based 
upon  years  of  service.  If  a  minister 
dies  before    reaching    the    old     age 


period,  his  widow  would  receive  three- 
fifths  of  the  disability  annuity  that 
he  was  receiving  or  would  have  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
man  who  makes  payments  sufficient 
to  earn  him  an  annuity  of  $100,  is  by 
the  free  gifts  of  the  denomination 
given  the  expectation  of  receiving  an 
annuity  of  $500  when  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  is  completed.  Is 
there  any  investment  of  one's  money 
that  could  be  made  with  such  a  re- 
turn as  that? 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  premiums 
cannot  be  left  as  an  estate  to  the  heirs 
of  the  member.  There  are  some  men 
who,  in  the  generosity  of  their  hearts, 
♦wiould  like  to  leave  some  property  to 
their  children  or  remoter  connections, 
and  therefore,  decline  to  join  the 
Annuity  Fund.  Will  such  doubters 
of  the  value  of  the  Annuity  Fund 
be  kind  enough  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing facts? 

If  a  man  joins  the  Annuity  Fund 
at  fifty  years  of  age,  pays  his  annual 
premium  of  $71.77  for  fifteen  years, 
those  annual  premiums  compounded 
at  4%  would  amount  to  $1,494.57, 
which  it  is  possible  he  might  by  thrift 
have  in  the  bank  to  his  credit  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  If  he  invested  this 
amount  and  received  5%  interest, 
his  income  from  his  savings  would  be 
$74.73.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  joins 
the  Annuity    Fund    and    pays    his 
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premiums,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  he 
could  expect  to  receive  an  annuity 
of  $500  during  the  remainder  of  his 


life,  provided  he  had  completed 
thirty  years  of  service  in  the  Congre- 
gational ministry. 


«    «    # 

THE  RESPONSE  OF  GRATEFUL  HEARTS 


WB  are  constantly  cheered  and 
inspired  by  the  joyful  grati- 
tude of  those  who  share  the 
grants  from  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief.  Let  us  quote  for  the  comfort 
of.  the  givers  and  all  our  ministers, 
from  some  such  letters: — 

**I  can  not  undertake  to  express 
our  constant  gratitude  for  the  pro- 
vision of  this  pension.  All  the  love 
and  gladness  in  service  through  the 
long  years  now  past,  seem  more  than 
justified  by  the  gracious  provision  of 
the  Churches  for  our  need  in  the  un- 
productive time  before  us." 


From  a  minister  who  is  making  an 
heroic  effort  to  take  care  of  himself: 
*  *  I  was  taken  very  sick  with  influenza 
followed  by  bronchitis  which  com- 
pletely prostrated  me.  Am  now  bet- 
ter, and  not  having  an  opportunity 
to  supply  a  pulpit,  I  have  taken  work 
in  a  factory  at  27i4c  an  hour,  when 
they  can  use  me.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  will  hold  out,  but  it  is  the  only  work 
in  sight.  I  cannot  support  a  family 
on  it  but  the  providential  help  of  the 
splendid  Minist,erial  Relief  Board  has 
come  in,  not  only  as  a  helping  hand, 
but  as  a  revelation  of  fellowship." 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 
For  the  Twelve  Months,  ending  April  30,  1919  and  1920 


• 
Chiiichef 

WomeD*s 
Sociedef 

Son. School 
Y.P.8.C.B. 

Audi,  and 

SUM 
Sodedet 

IndiTidotlt 

iDcomt  horn 

TOTAL 

1»I» 

iwa 

8.1M.77 
8.801.83 

1.223.88 
461.88 

363.92 
466.34 

396.69 
1,700.72 

4.677.90 
2.460.00 

983.29 
1.318.43 

28.183.64 
20.406.49 

43.919.09 
36.896.19 

Increase 

610.66 

102.4i 

1,306.(W 

836.14 

7.777.16 

Decrease 

772.00 

2.127.90 

8.323.90 

Note-Donations,  Conditional  Gifts  and  Legacies  received  for  the  permanent  Endowment  during 
the  four  months  ending  April  30th,  1920.,  $5,204.02 

The  comparative  statement  herewith,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  receipts 
of  $8,323.90  for  the  first  four  months  of  1920  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  in  1919,  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  seems.  For  example,  the  decrease  in 
income  means  only  a  change  in  the  time  when  it  was  collected.  The  decrease 
from  the  State  Societies  means  that  there  wJas  a  delay  in  their  usual  pay- 
ments to  the  National  Society. 

We  cannot,  however,  quite  explain  the  decrease  in  receipts  from  the 
Women's  Societies.  But  as  May  is  the  special  month  when  they  study  and 
give  to  the  Ministerial  Relief  cause,  we  are  hoping  for  a  much  better  report 
soon.  While  we  try  to  avoid  all  anxiety  over  diminishing  receipts,  it  is  not 
easy  with  our  knowledge  of  the  need. 

We  would  again  impress  upon  all  the  churches  and  contributing  church 
organizations  and  individual  friends,  the  fact  that  the  raising  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  does  not  release  us  from  the  apportionment  and  special  gifts 
for  the  ministers  now  old  and  helpless  and  widows  of  ministers  who  are  not 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Annuity  Fund.  The  Board  of  Relief's  claim 
for  generous  support  was  never  more  important  and  necessary  than  now. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


"OVER  THE  TOP" 

A'LIi  indications  now  point  to  the 
successful  completion  of  our 
Schauffler  Building  and  En- 
dowment Fund  of  $125,000.  On  May 
1st,  the  Federation  treasurer  report- 
ed that  $108,272.62  had  been  sent  to 
the  Schauflfler  School  to  date.  New 
York  Union  had  in  its  treasury  at 
that  time  over  $9,500  ready  to  turn 
over  to  the  Federation,  thus  bringing 
the  total  amount  contributed  up  to 
nearly  $118,000.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  that  when  all  returns  are  in 
from  the  Unions  the  full  $125,000 
will  be  in  hand.  That  we  have  been 
able  to  reach  this  goal  six  months  be- 
fore the  time  originally  set  is  a  matter 
for  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing.  The 
quick  response  of  the  Unions  to  this 
challenge  has  been  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  The 
honor  roll  of  the  states  which  on  May 
1st  had  completed  or  exceeded  their 
quotas  is  as  follows:  New  Hampshire 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Kansas     and     Arizona. 

With  the  completion  of  this  task 
we  are  naturally  asking,  *'What 
next?'*  One  answer  is  perfectly 
obvious.  As  its  first  and  special 
obligation,  let  each  Union  set  itself  to 
the  task  of  raising  its  full  share  of 
the  state  apportionment.  Of  the 
$300,000  assigned  to  us,  as  our  share 
of  the  work  of  our  homeland  societies, 
we  have  never  yet  raised  $200,000. 
Few  of  the  states  meet  their  full 
quotas.  Let  each  Union  adopt  a 
definite  Plan  of  Work,  with  dcSfinite 
fields  under  each  society  as  its  special 
responsibility.  Let  it  study  those 
fields  as  representing  its  concrete 
obligations,  and,  under  the  stimulus 
of      the     interest     thus     awakened. 


raise  its  full  share  of  our  $300,000. 
Our  Congregational  World  Survey 
has  revealed  great  and  tragic^  needs. 
It  may  be  that  some  one  of  them 
should  become  our  ** special"  in  the 
future.  But  first  of  all,  let  us  do  the 
obvious  and  necessary  work  in  con- 
nection with  our  regular  apportion- 
ment giving. 

TOPIC  FOR  JULY,  1920 

HOLDING  THE  OUTPOSTS 

Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
Prepared  by  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner 

Hymn:     America    the    Beautiful:     "Oh, 

Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies." 
Prayer:  Oh,  Thou  very  present  help  and 
leader  of  ouf  souls,  show  us  more  of 
Thyself,  that  we  may  study  to  do 
Thy  will  upon  the  earth.  Aid  and 
enable  us  to  walk  before  Thee  in 
faith  and  Joyful  obedience.  Open  our 
eyes  to  Judge  between  good  and  ill 
and  between  the  lesser  and  the  great- 
er things.  Let  no  false  word  or 
enticing  deceit  mislead  us,  or  any 
vain  and  distant  hope  withdraw  our 
thoughts  from  our  present  duty.  So, 
by  the  Spirit  working  in  our  hearts, 
transform  our  weak  desires  and 
faint  beliefs  into  the  strength  of 
faithfulness  and  build  us  anew  into 
the  image  of  the  Son.  In  His  Name, 
Amen. 
Scripture:  Deut.  28;  1-15. 
Hymn:  'Send  Thou,  Oh  Lord,  to  every 
place 

Swift  messengers  before  Thy  face." 
Paper:  A  Demonstration  Parish. 
Recitation  or  Song:  "The  breaking  waves 

dashed  high;"  by  Mrs.  Hemens. 
Paper:  Migrant  Workers. 
Singing  of  National  Anthem. 

For  paper  on  the  demonstration  parish 
send  to  The  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York;  also  for  the  free  leaflet  "The  Ro- 
mance of  a  Mission  Field."  For  the 
Migrant  Workers,  send  to  the  same  ad- 
dress for  leaflets  on  the  Lumber  Camps 
and  Americanization. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


XAPTAINS  OF  TEN' 


THE  Captains  of  Ten  is  a  church 
club  and  a  handicraft  society 
for  boys  of  junior  age.  Kb  a 
church  club  it  endeavors  to  teach 
loyalty  to  the  church  and  its  work 
which  is,  of  course,  missions.  As  a 
handicraft  society  it  'has  classes  or 
squads  for  paper  sloyd,  whittling, 
bench  work,  basketry,  brass  work  and 
wood  carving.  The  finished  work  is 
usually  sold  thus  making  it  a  means 
to  our  chief  end^  missiona. 

Captains  of  Ten  means  that  each 
boy  is  a  captain,  his  ten  fingers  being 
his  soldiers  to  be  trained  and  to  be 
under  command  for  active  service. 
We  started  very  informally,  develop- 
ing our  roots  before  we  looiked  for 
much  in  the  way  of  blossoms.  Yet  the 
first  report,  given  at  our  church 
meeting  says,  **We  pasted  labels  into 
the  new  hymn  books  for  the  vestry," 
and  **five  dollars  was  given  to  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions.'* 

We  have  a  constitution  and  offi- 
cers, a  certificate  of  membership,  a 
silver  badge,  with  the  letters  '*C  of 
X",  an  entrance  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  and  annual  dues  of  ten  cents. 
Our  watchword  is  loyalty  and  our 
motto  **The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall 
bear  rule,  but  the  slothful  shall  be 
under  tribute." 

Our  usual  custom  has  been  to  have 
a  business  and  missionary  meeting 
once  a  month  and  the  other  three 
meetings  for  manual  work  wholly. 
Our  special  events  each  year  have 
been  our  annual  meeting  in  the  fall ; 
the  annual  church  meeting  in 
January  when  several  of  the  older 
boys  would  *'stay  over,"  have  a 
picnic  supper  and  games,  and  then 
attend  the  church  meeting,  where 
our  secretary  would  read  his  report; 


our  Sale,  either  about  February  22nd 
or  after  Easter;  and  our  Field  Day 
in  June,  closing  the  year. 

The  club  was  started  in  1889,  and 
•wiith  but  two  interruptions  (once 
when  building  an  addition  to  the 
Parish  (House  and  once  owing  to  the 
coal  shortage),  has  been  continuous 
up  to  this  year.  The  membership  has 
averaged  about  thirty.  After  the 
first  ten  years  with  few  exceptions 
the  assistants  and  teachers  of  squads 
have  been  graduates  of  the  club  itself 
and  are  most  loyal  helpers. 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  is  the  main 
thing  we  strive  for;  loyalty  to  the 
club,  loyalty  to  the  church  and  loyal- 
ty to  Christ  and  that  the  boys  may 
feel  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
and  are  needed. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of 
manuals  giving  the  history  of  the 
club  and  describing  the  work.  If  you 
would  be  interested  to  have  one  of 
these  manuals,  address  Miss  A.  B. 
Mackintire,  15  Court  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts,  enclosing  fifteen 
cents. 


JUNIOR  MATERIAL. 
1920-1921 

Textbook:  ''Mr.  Friend- 'o-Man." 
Chapter  headings :  The  Church  of  the 
Friendly  Heart;  Mr.  Friend-o'- 
Man  's  Party ;  The  Magic  Glasses ;  The 
Neighborhood;  The  Spirit  of  the 
Flag;  Mr.  Friend-o '-Man  Gets  His 
Name.  Cloth,  60  cents;  paper,  40 
cents. 

Leader's  Manual,  15  cents. 

Model  City;  cut-outs  to  be  colored 
by  tlie  children;  60  cents. 

** Children  of  the  Community."  six 
child  welfare  pictures  and  stories,  50 
cents. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gaylord,  Trtasunr  -  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  April,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  April  from  InveBtments  , $10,878.21 

Previously   acknowledged    88,011.61 


Current  Receipts 


$48,889.82 


BASTBRN  DISTRICT 
MAINE — $253.74. 

AMliUiadi  Union  Ch.  S.  S.,  6.46.  Anbnnis 
Sixth  St.  Ch..  6.25.  Bansort  Hammond 
St.  Ch..  47.39.  BIddefordsSecond  Ch.,  10. 
Brewers  First  Ch.,  8.25.  Fayettet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  D..  5.  Fort  Fairfield  s  S.  S., 
3.29.  Islaad  Fallat  Whittier  Ch..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  5.  Ijewistoai  Pine  St.  Ch.,  30. 
MadlM»ai  S.  S..  3.26.  Portlaads  J.  M.  Q., 
10.62.  Seanwortt  Second  Ch..  S.  S.,  2. 
Sostli  Brfld^oai  Ch.,  1.50.  'West brook  i 
Ch.,   15.     W^oodfordsi  Ch..   54.23. 

TIToauia's   Home  Mlaaloiuiry     Ualoa     of 
Malaew   Mrs.   C.   E.   Leach,   Treas.,   46.50. 
NETVir  Hampshire:— $483.81. 

AmMerati  Ch..  6.30.  Andovert  S.  S.,  1.12. 
Claremoats  Ch..  30.  Colebrooki  Ch..  1^.53. 
CoBcordi  Ffrst  Ch.,  81.55;  S.  S..  13.44  Bak- 
er Memorial  Ch..  Whatsoever  Class,  for 
Lincoln  Academy.  20.  Fraakllat  Ch.. 
40.50.  Gorkami  Ch..  10.  Haaovers  Ch.  of 
Christ  at  Dartmouth  College.  49.  Hamp- 
toas  S.  S.,  for  Albuquerque,  N.  M..  10. 
HlUaboroi  Smith  Mem.  Ch..  42.  Keeaei 
First  Ch..  73.24.  I«aaeastert  Ch..  6.32. 
Ifewfleldat  Ch..  5.40.  Nortb  Hamptoat 
Ch.,  3.  OrfordvlUei  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial. 3.60.  Ryei  Ch.,  35.10.  Saaboratoai 
Ch.,  21.35.  Swaaseys  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Mem., 
6.  'Walpolei  First  Ch..  10.46.  'Wolfeborot 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial  Offering:.  7. 
VBRMOlfT— $553.40. 

Albaayi  Ch..  6.  Barret  S.  S..  1.01.  Bar- 
llastoai  Collejre  Street  Ch..  20.  Bast 
Barret  Ch..  1.95.  Nortk  Beaala^oat  Ch.. 
24.09.  Norwleki  Ch..  6.20.  Orleaaat  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Mem..  6.19.  Randolpk  Ceatert 
First  S.  S..  1.20.  Roekestert  Ch..  14.  St. 
Jokaabaryt  Ch..  packaere  eroods  for  Lin- 
coln Academy.  'WflUaauitowat  Mrs.  L.  L. 
A..  200.  Woodstock!  Miss  B..  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital.   10. 

Coagresatlimal  Womaa's  Hoate  Mlsafoa- 
arr  Ualoa  of  Termoat,  by  Mrs.  Max  L. 
Powell,  Treas..   $262.76. 

MASSACHUSETTS— $4,910.91. 

(Donations  4,858.21.  Legacy  52.70)  . 
Aatesbaryi  Mrs.  E.  A.  C.  for  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga..  2.  Baldwiasvlllet  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  B..  15.  Belcbertowni  Ch..  9.  Bll- 
lericai  Ch..  20.  Bradford!  First  Ch.  of 
Christ.  20.90.  Bralatreet  First  Ch..  14.25; 
S.  S..  4.35.  Brookllaei  Harvard  Ch.,  200; 
Leyden  Ch.,  2.65.  Brookllaet  Leyden  S.  S., 
20.  CaaabrldKet  Pil[?rim  Ch.,  30;  Prospect 
St.  S.  S.,  1«0.33.  Cblcopee  FaUst  Second 
Cb..  14.  Coaeordi  Ch..  2^.75.  Daltoai  Miss 
C.    L.   C.   for   Lexington.    Ky..    50;    W.    M. 


C.  for  Talladega  College.  100.  Dorckesteri 
Second  Ch..  79.50.  Blast  Boatoat  Baker 
Ch..  4.24.  Blast  Doaalassi  Second  Ch.,  11. 
Fall  Rlvert  Central  Ch.,  172.48.  Fltek- 
bnrfft  Rollstone  Ch.,  60.  Framiagbaai  t 
Grace  Ch..  88;  Plymouth  Ch..  30.  Greea- 
fleldi  Second  Ch..  64.  Hadleyt  First  Ch.. 
8.50.  Haasoat  S.  S.,  2.50.  Hatfleldt  Ch., 
43.78.  HaverklUi  Center  Ch.,  25;  River- 
side  Memorial  Ch..  16;  West  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5.  Holdeat  Ch..  15.67.  Holyoket 
Second  Ch..  137.50.  Hovaatoalet  Ch.,  11; 
S.  S .  5.  Hyde  (Parkt  Mrs.  H.  D.  N^  fof 
Marion,  Ala..  25;  Mrs.  H.  D.  N.,  for  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Tenn..  25.  Jaaialca  Plalai 
Boylston  Ch..  8.55.  Lawreaeet  Soruth  S. 
S..  10.71.  Leverettt  Ch..  96c.  Lextastoat 
Woman's  Association.  38.06.  Marble- 
keadt  First  Ch..  32.31;  Mrs.  J.  J.  H.  G.. 
120  (75  of  which  for  Pleasant  Hill.  25 
for  Gregory  Inst.,  and  20  for  S.  A.  at  Mc- 
intosh. Ga.)  Mattapolsettt  Ch.,  31.38.  Med- 
fordi  Mystic  Ch..  21.94.  Metkneat  Mrs. 
W.  J.  B..  for  Straight  College.  6.  Mllfordi 
Ch.,  82.  Millers  PalUt  First  Ch..  "Dia- 
konia  Sisters."  for  Chandler  Normal 
School.  10.  New  Bedford t  North  Ch.,  48. 
Trinitarian  Ch.,  27.50.  Newbnryportt 
Belleville  Ch..  19.20;  Central  Ch.,  35.76; 
Central  Ch..  L.  M.  Soc.  goods  for  Straight 
College.  NewtoB  Ceatret  First  Ch..  1M.08. 
iNewtoat  Eliot  Ch..  113;  Eliot  S.  S.,  26. 
Newtoa  Hlsklaadsi  Ch..  126.60.  Nortk- 
amptOBi  First  Ch..  131.95.  Nortk  Aadovert 
Trin.  S.  S..  11.52.  Nortkborot  Evan.  Ch.. 
29.17.  Nortkbridsei  D.  L  C.  2.76.  Nortk 
Leomlasteri  Ch.  of  Christ.  S.  S..  5.40. 
Nortk  Readlagi  Ch..  3.16.  Norwoodt  Ch., 
44.  PIttsfleldi  First  S.  S..  31.16;  J.  W.  T., 
for  Talladega  College.  10.  Qjitaeyt 
Bethany  Ch..  25.52.  Rocklaadt  First  Ch., 
11.69;  S.  S..  5.  Salem  t  South  Ch.,  2.62; 
Tabernacle  Ch..  70.  Skeffleldt  Ch..  9.60. 
Somerrlliei  First  S.  S..  2.44;  Highland  Ch. 
Bible  School,  4.62.  Soatkamptoai  Ch., 
48.10.  Soatk  Hadley  Falls t  Ch.,  20. 
Sprlnglleldi  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  65.23; 
EJmanuel  Ch..  19;  Hope  Ch..  62.  St€»ek- 
brldfcet  A.  B.,  for  Talladega  College.  2; 
A.  B.,  for  Oriental  Missions,  b.  Swamp- 
scotti  First  Ch..  22.25.  Taaatoat  Trini- 
tarian Ch..  41.25;  Winslow  Ch..  20.  Uptoat 
First  Ch..  9.83.  Waltkami  First  Ch..  22. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  F..  for  Cotton  Valley  School. 
5.  Waret  First  Ch.  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial, 2.  "Weilesley  Hlllst  Woman's  Aid 
Socioty.  150,  (75  of  which  for  Pleasant 
Hill  and. 75  for  Piedmont  College.)  West- 
boroi  Evan.  Ch..  S.  S..  7.60.  "West  Boyls- 
ton t  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  for  Lexington.  Ky..  10. 
IVent  Somervlllet  Primary  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Memorial,  7.25.  "West  Spriniirfleldi  Ch., 
17.60;    S.    S..      2.45.      IVeymoatk      Helsktst 
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Woman's  Soc,  for  bed  In  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  50.  IVIilttniiTlllct  Miss  A.  L.  W., 
for  Talladega  College,  100.  IVhltmani 
Ch..  24.23;  S.  S..  2.96.  -WllllamsiowBt  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  1.43.  IVorcesten  Central  Ch.» 
430.49;  Hadwen  Park  Ch.,  9.63;  Park  Ch., 
6.88;  Piedmont  Ch.,  139. 

'Woman's  Home  MlMtonary  Aaaoelatfon 
of  MaM.  A  R.  I..  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,   Treasurer,   for  salaries,   836. 

Bradfordt  Girls*  Circle  In  First  Ch..  for 
Piedmont  Collegre,  $50.  BrookUnet  Har- 
vard Ch.,  Woman's  Guild,  for  Piedmont 
Collegre,  50.  Dorchcateri  Pilgrrim  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc,  for  Piedmont  College,  10.  Total, 
$945.00. 

liesacy 

Pall  RlTcrt  Estate  of  Elizabeth  A.  Rem- 
ington.  52.70. 
RHODE  ISLAND— $279.17. 

Pawtnckett  Woman's  Guild,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  25.  ProTldencet  Free  Evan 
Ch.,  7.11;  Union  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
12.06;  H.  E.  B.,  for  Talladega  College,  10; 
A.  W.  C,  for  Tougaloo  College,  25;  F.  W. 
C,  for  Talladega  College,  100;  C.  R.  M.. 
for  Tougaloo 'College,  100. 

CENTRAL    DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT— $2,865.19. 

Bridgeport!  United  Ch.,  181.39.  Bridse- 
waters  Ch.,  29.15.  Briatolt  First  S.  S., 
28.68  (20  of  which  for  Piedmont  College.) 
Canaaat  Pilgrim  Ch.,  5.  Canterbnryi  First 
Ch..  10.  Clieahlr^t  First  C.  E.  Soc,  9.41; 
S.  S.,  13.30.  Colcheatert  Westchester  Ch., 
12.33.  Coventry  I  Second  Ch.,  3.76.  Dnr- 
liamt  S.  S..  4.  Bant  Canaan i  Ladies'  Aid. 
for  Thomasville,  Ga.,  7.  Hartford t  Asy- 
lum Hill  Ch.,  135;  First  Ch.  of  Christ, 
249.26;  Fourth  Ch.,  S.  S.,  5;  Talcott  St.  S. 
S..  7;  Warburton  Chapel  S.  S..  17.95. 
Madlaont  First  Ch..  30.  MIddletowat  First 
Ch.,  for  American  Highlanders,  10;  A.  R. 
C,  for  Tougaloo  College.  100.  iNew  Brit- 
alnt  Stanley  Memorial  Ch.,  21.82.  New 
Haven t  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer.  62.73;  A.  T. 
D.,  25;  M.  G.  T..  for  Talladega  College. 
10;  R.  S.  W..  for  Talladega  College.  100. 
New  London t  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  26.61; 
^*rpt  S.  S..  for  Trinity  School.  Athens, 
Ala.,  10.  New  PreMtont  Ch..  42.50.  Nor- 
folk! Woman's  Auxiliary  for  Thomasville. 
Ga.,  10.  Northfleldt  Ch..  12.41;  S.  S.,  2.10. 
Norwieh  Towni  First  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial. 6;  S.  S..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  10. 
Norwich:  United  Ch..  1,000.  Pntnams  Sec- 
ond Ch..  43.40.  Simnbnryt  First  Ch.  of 
Christ,  22.19.  Stamfords  First  Ch..  10. 
lliomaMtons  D.  S.  P.,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. 10.  Wanhingtoni  First  Ch..  17.10. 
lil'^nterburyt  MLss  A.  C.  B .  for  Tougaloo 
College.  80;  M.  C.  K..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 25.  Weatfordi  Ch..  5.  Wentmlnntert 
S  S..  80c.  Wllllngtoni  Ch..  8.  Wlndxort 
Ch..  19.09.     l¥lnatedt  Second  Ch..   77.2?. 

Woman's    Congregational      Home      Mfn- 
•lonary   Union   of  Connecticut,   Mrs.   J.    F. 
Ferguson.    Treasurer,    $350. 
NEW^    YORK — $3,512.17. 

Brooklyni  Flatbush  Ch..  104.60;  Lewis 
Ave.  Ch..  48.  for  Agnes  Louise  Kindergar- 
ten. Talladega.  Ala.;  Lewis  Ave.  S.  S.. 
6,50;  South  Ch..  50;  Mrs.  M.  D.  W.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  5:  "Forward."  for  Lincoln 
Normal  School.  Marlon.  Ala..  1,500.  Bnrra 
Mlllat  Missionary  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Ma- 
rlon. Ala.  Cannndalgnai  Ladies  Soc.,  21.08 
for  Tougaloo  College.  Glovenivlllei  C.  F. 
K.,  for  S.  A.  at  Tall.adega  College.  12. 
Greenet  First  Ch..  7.50.  HaJli  Union  S.  S., 
2.50.  Homeri  S.  S..  8.70.  Lake  Vlewi  Ch., 
3.60.  I^lttle  Valley t  S.  S..  2.  New  Yorkt 
Camp  Memorial  Ch.,  16;  Mrs.  C.  G.  W..  for 
repairs  to  pipe  organ  at  Fajardo.  Porto 
Rico.  50;  E.  T.  W..  for  Tougaloo  College. 
500;   M.   A.   C.   5.     Parlfii   Ch..    7.     Pulaski t 


F.  E.  B..  for  Talladega  College.  1.  Rlver- 
keadt  First  Ch..  26.39.  SkerHlli  First  Ch., 
1*5.  Sidneys  Ch..  8.23.  Sneneerporti  Ch., 
12.  Syracuse  I  Plymouth  Ch./  36.  'Wattoat 
First  Ch..  31.50.  l^Tklte  Plalnas  West- 
Chester  Ch..  118.50.  ($82.50  of  which  is 
from  White  Plains  Cong,  and  36  from 
Scarsdale.)     'Woodkavens  First  S.  S.,  10. 

'Wonuin*s    Home    MlMrtonary-     Union    of 
tke  State  of  New  York,  by  Mrs.     W.     A. 
Kirkwood,  Treasurer,    $906.07. 
iTeW  JERSEY — $958.00. 

Ckatkami  Stanley  Ch.,  S.  S.,  4.99;  W.  M. 
Soc.  two  bbls.  and  box  goods  for  Saluda, 
N.  C.  Grantwo<»di  Ch.,  66.15.  Montelatri 
First  Ch.,  16.  Oranges  C.  E.  E..  100;  H. 
L.  H.,  50  for  Tougaloo  College.  PlalnJleldi 
S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial  Offering,  100.80. 
Paanalci  Mrs.  L.  R.  C.  for  free  beds  in 
Ryder  Memorial  Hospital,  5.  Pateraoai 
First  Ch.,  21.  River  Edges  First  Ch.,  6.85. 
Upper  Montclairs  Christian  Union  Ch.,  235. 

Tke  'Woman's  Home  MIsaloaary  Uaioa 
of  tke  New  Jersey  Conference,  Mrs.  Wll- 
lard  E.  Buell.  Treasurer.  $348.71  (5  of 
which  from  Spring  Neighborhood  Meet- 
ing, by  Mrs.  H.  F.  S..  for  Santurce,  Porto 
Rjco.) 

PENNSYLVANIA— $43.94. 

Erfles  G.  6.  K.,  for  Talladega  College, 
5.  McKeesports  S.  S.,  3.69.  MIddletowns 
J.  B.  C,  for  American  Highlanders.  1. 
Pklladelpklas  Miss  Y.  B.  S..  for  Glouces- 
ter School,  5.  RIdgways  1.  E.  W.,  7.§0. 
Spring  Creeks  Federated  S.  S.,  1.76. 

Pennsylvania  Union  W^oman>»  Congre- 
gational Missionary  Soefetles,  by  Mrs.  Da- 
vid  Howells,   Treasurer,    $20. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — $208.87. 

IVasklngtons  First  Ch.,  125;  Ingram 
Memorial  Ch..  19.87:  D.  A.  R.,  for  Pleasant 
Hill,  Tenn.,  8;  R.  W.  L.,  for  Elborwoods,  N. 
Dak.,  10. 

Tkroagk  tke  'Woman**  Home  Miaaionary 
Union  of  tke  New  Jersey  Conference,  by 
Mrs.  Wlllard  E.  Buell,  Treasurer,   $46. 

MARYLAND— $5.52. 

Tkroagk  tke  W^oman's  Home  Miaaion- 
ary Union  of  tke  New  Jeraey  Coaferenee, 

by  Mrs.  Wlllard  E.  Buell,  Treasurer,  $5.52. 

OHIO — $1,867.81-. 

Clevelands  A.  M.  G..  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, 10:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  B.,  for  Touga- 
loo College.  10;  Euclid  Ave.  Ch.,  50;  Eu- 
clid Ave.  S.  S..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Humacao.  P.  R..  325;  Pilgrltn  Ch., 
'Pilgrim  Women."  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn., 
25;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Class  of  Girls,  for  Pleas- 
ant HilL  Tenn..  3;  St.  John's  S.  S.,  S.98; 
J.  B.  Club.  1.50;  Mrs.  O.  L..  2.  for  Marion. 
Ala,  Colnmbaas  First  Ch..  133;  S.  S..  12.1f- 
RlyHas  First  Ch..  57.75;  Second  Ch..  33.96. 
Mariettas  First  Ch.,  57.82.  Medlnat  First 
Ch.,  16  98.  Nortk  Olmateds  Ch..  7.45. 
Oberlins  First  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Lincoln 
Academy.  Peterabnrgs  Miss  R.  p.,  2.  To- 
ledos  Washington  Street  Ch.,  33.52. 

Tkrongk  Tke  Congregational  Comfer- 
ence  of  Okio.  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D.. 
Treasurer.    $241.83. 

TVoman*n    Home   Missionary     UmIob      of 
Ofcio,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams,   Treas.. 
$840.92. 
INDIANA — $23.90. 

Fort  "Waynes  Mrs.  V.  L..  for  Saluda  Sem- 
inary. 20.     Mieklgan  Citys  First  S.  S..  3.90. 

MICHIGAN— $405.50. 

Ann  Arbors  King's  Daughters,  for  Sa- 
luda Seminary.  12.  Detroit  s  Mr.  L.  KJ.  L.. 
for  Lincoln  Academy,  2.  Hndaons  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  B.  S.,  100.  Lansings  Mayflower 
S.    S.,    for    S.    A.,   Talladega      College,      8. 
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LivdlnvtoMi  Primary  S.  S.,  for  Thomasville, 
Ga.,  5.     Waynes  V.  F.  B.,  25. 

Tkroaark  The  Mlckl^an  Conipresatlonal 
CoMfereMce  by  Li.  P.  Hai^ht,  Treasurer, 
1202.25. 

'Wommii'B  Home  MUMioiiary  UmloM  of 
BIlehlKaji,  by  Miss  M&rcia  V.  Hall,  Treas.. 
151.25. 

WBSTBRN   DISTRICT 
II^IBTOIS — 17,872.25. 

(Donations   1,872.26,   Leeracy   6,500.00) 
CurpenterMvlllei    Ch.,    4.60.      ChamiiaiKUi 

First  Ch.,  20.  Chlcasoi  Armenian  Evan.. 
43c:  Bethany  Union  S.  S.,  60  (10  of  which 
is  Lincaln  Memorial  Offering);  Bryn 
Mawr  Ch.,  25;  Lincoln  Memorial  Ch,.  for 
room  in  Theological  Seminary,  Talladega 
College,  20;  Morgan  Park  Ch.,  9.56;  New 
First  Ch.,  19.46;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  15;  Unlver- 
sgity  Ch.,  30;  Warren  Avenue  Ch.,  12.49; 
Waveland  Ave.  Ch.,  9.81;  Wellington  Ave. 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  14.98;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
!>.,  for  Santee  Normal  Training  School, 
1^0;  F.  H.  T..  for  Elbowaods,  No.  Dak., 
100.  Dnndeet  First  Ch..  27.  Elfrlni  First 
Ch..  50.  KvanNtoiii  First  Ch.,  100.  GaleM- 
baripi  Central  Ch..  65.  Gcneneoi  First  Ch.. 
48.  Godfreyi  S.  S.,  12  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Himidalet  Union  Ch.,  60.19.  JackMonvUlei 
First  Ch.,  20.  JoUett  M.  B.  H..  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  10.  l«m  Qransei  First  Ch., 
95.  Moline:  First  Ch..  33.30;  Second  Ch., 
23;  Union  Ch.,  5;  Mrs.  T.  A.  (in  Gordon 
Memorial  Ch.),  50.  MoMroe  CeMteri  Union 
Ch..  8.53.  Oak  Parks  Pilgrim  Ch.«,  225.98; 
Pilgrim  S.  S.,  10.35  Lincoln  Memorial;  A. 
H.  S..  for  Tougaloo  College,  25.  PaztoMt 
First  Ch.,  7.98;  Mrs.  H.  R.  H.,  two  boxes 
goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss;  Mrs.  J.  B.  S., 
for  Marion,  Ala..  10.  Plaliilleldi  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Memorial,  (through  111.  W.  H.  M. 
U.).  7.70.  Plttalleldi  S.  S.,  3.38.  Prineetoiit 
First  Ch..  12.54.  Shefleldi  Ch.,  43.18;  S. 
8.,  4.82.  Lincoln  Memorial.  Stlllman  Val- 
leys C.  E.  Soc.  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.,  6. 
Wmtavai  Ch..  5.  Waverlys  Ch.,  4.89.  West 
PallBUiMs  First  Ch..  5.66.  'Western 
SpriMc»i  First  Ch.,  21.25.  Wlnnetluis  Ch.. 
70.98. 

'WoauiB'a  Home  Mlsalonary  Union  of 
minoin.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson.  Treasurer. 
1360.24. 

Levaey 

Morrias  Elstate  of  Dana  SherriU, 
$5,500.00. 

IOWA — 1513.66. 

Denmarks  Mrs.  E.  B.  G..  for  Lexington. 
Ky..  10.  Bldoras  C.  McK.  D.,  for  Talla- 
dega College.  20;  C.  McK.  D.,  for  Tougaloo 
College.  10.  Grlnnells  Woman's  Mission- 
ary TJnion,  box  goods  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. Marions  Miss  A.  D.,  for  Talladega 
College.  1.  New  Hamptons  Missionary 
Soc.    for   Pleasant    Hill.    Tenn..    8.66. 

Consresatlonal    Conferenee   of  Iowa,    S. 

J.  Pooley,  Treasurer.  Prom  Ch.  &  S.  S.. 
297.06;  from  the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Iowa. 
171.95. 

IVISCONSIBT — 1261.14. 

Belolts  Beloit  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  for 
SaJuda  Seminary.  1-0;  "A  Friend."  for  Sa- 
luda Seminary.  10.  Endeavors  Trinity  Ch.. 
1.93.  Medfords  Ch..  1.75.  MUtons  First  & 
S.,    3.     Milwaukee s  Grand  Ave  Ch..   75. 

'Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
-Wtoconaln,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treas.. 
fl69.46. 

MIVHBSOTA— 4359.78. 

Crookatons  First  S.  S..  6.73.  Hendmms 
Mrs.  H.  M.,  books  for  library,  Wilcox 
Academy.  Vernal,  Utah.  Minneapolis 
Plymouth    Ch..    Sewing   Soc.      two      bbls. 


foods  for  Marian,  Ala.  Owatonnni  L.  M. 
..  two  boxes  goods  for  Moorhead.  Miss. 
St.  Pauls  Paciflc  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for 
Moorhead,   Miss. 

Tkronsk  The  Consresatlonal  Confer- 
en€!e  of  Mlnneaota*  by  J.  M.  McBride, 
Treasurer,   |326.98. 

wroman'B  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
Mlnneaota*  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas.. 
126.12. 

MISSOURI — 1398.41. 

St.  Lonlss  Pilgrim  Ch..  48.30;  L.  S.  H.. 
for  Talladega  College.  25.  Webater  Groveai 
First  Ch..   20.50. 

W^oman'a  Home  Mlsalonnry  Union  of 
Missouri,  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wilder.  Treas.. 
1309.61. 

KANSAS — 1210.96. 

Auburn s  Wakarusa  Valley  Ch.,  8.  Cnr- 
bondales  Ch..  14.  Burekas  Ch.,  8.18.  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Kanaaa  Cltys  First  Ch., 
25;  Chelsea  Ch.,  3.96.  Lawrences  J.  E.  T.. 
for  Taladega  College.  6.  Newtons  First 
Ch..  13.25.  Overbrooks  S.  S..  4.32.  Rose- 
dales  Plymouth  Ch.,  4.  Topekas  Mrs.  S. 
W..  two  large  rugs  for  Wilcox  Academy, 
Vernal.  Utah.  Wichita s  E.  L.  D.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  5. 

W^oman'a  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
Kanaaa,  by  Miss  Ella  M.  Pixley,  Treas., 
1104.26. 

Tkroush  Consreffutlonnl  Conferenee  of 
Kansas,  Athol.   Ch.,    16. 

NEBRASKA— 11 25.42. 

Auroras  Ch.,  5.  Blnskams  Ch.,  7.75. 
Blalrs  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  21.67. 
Cretes  Ch..  14.50.  Danburys  Ch.,  6.  Gen- 
evas Ch..  6.  Howeliss  Ch.,  2.  Llneolni 
Plymouth  Ch..  5;  L.  M.  S.,  for  Moorhead. 
Miss.,  2.50.  Weeplns  Waters  Ch.,  80. 
Omaha  s  Dr.  A.  B.  S.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 25. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— 150.81. 

Through  the  Consresatlonal  Conferenee 
of  North  Dakota,  by  Bertha  C.  Stickney. 
132.81% 

Woman'a  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
North  Dakota,  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  White, 
Treasurer,   18. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA— 187.83. 

Aberdeen s  Ch..  2.  Carthases  Ch.,  10. 
ChamberlalBs  Ch..  15.  Isabels  Ch..  75c. 
Lebanons  Ch..  3.36.  Mllbanks  Ch.,  14.30. 
Mobridges  Ch..  5.30.  Napleas  S.  S..  1.86. 
Plerres  Ch..  3.46.  SprinsHelds  Ch..  11.50. 
Valley  Sprlnsss  Ch..  11.50.  Worthlnss 
Ch..   8.80. 

COLORADO — $69.49. 

Aults  Ch.,  5.  Colorado  Sprinaas  First 
Ch..  15.  Crested  Butte s  S.  S..  2.24.  Bast 
Lakes  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.96.  Den- 
▼ers   Plymouth   Ch.,    45.29. 

WYOMING— 113.70. 

W^heatlands  Ch.,  3.  Cheyennes  First 
Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc,  5.90.     Rock  Springss  S.  S., 

4.80. 

OKLAHOMA— 18.57. 

Through  the  Congregational  Confer- 
ence of  Oklahoma,  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Rowe. 
Treasurer,   8.57. 

PACIFIC    DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA  (Northern) — $563.51. 

Berkeleys  First  Ch.,  108;  S.  S.,  18.50; 
Bethany  Ch.,  1.08.  Cereas  First,  1.88. 
Eureka t  10.  Perndales  16.20.  Grass  Val- 
leys 1.80.  Oakland s  First  Ch.,  40;  First. 
S.  S.,  9.16;  Olivet.  1.21.  Paradises  Ch..  90c; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  W.,  25.  Petalumas  18.09.  Pltta- 
burgs   2.54.     Rio     Vlatas     S.   S.,    31c.      San 
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FrancUicos  First,  54;  Italian  &  Spanish 
Ch..  27c;  L.  S.  S.,  for  Oriental  Missions.  80. 
S»M  BUeto:  Ch.,  10.80;  S.  S..  9.22.  Santa 
ROMS  First  Ch.,  3.47;  S.  S.,  6.71;  Todd 
Ch.,  54c.  Soaarvales  Ch..  5.67.  Tularet 
2.38. 

Throosrh    l»Vomaa*s      Home      MtsatoBaiT 
UaloB  of   Nortkera   Callforala,   $185.78. 
CALIFORNIA    (Soathern) — 1648.58. 

Arviat  Ch..  1.20.  Bloomiasftoa t  Ch..  2.10. 
Brcat  1.56.  Claremoats  44.23.  Gleadalet 
5.88.  Hawtkoraet  4.01.  Ijoaar  Beacki 
19.80.  I.oa  Aaaelest  First  Ch..  63.60; 
East.  3.03:  Olivet.  4.80;  M.  A..  4; 
•*A  Friend."  1  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak. 
Moreaoi  1.20.  Oaeoatai  1.80.  Pasadeaat 
First  Ch..  37.50;  Mrs.  R.  A.  M..  for  Talla- 
degSL  CoUegre.  10.  PpBMaat  17.40.  Red- 
lands:  J.  P.  F..  for  Talladega  College.  5; 
Ch..  48.  Redoado  Beaclii  4.80.  Rlrerntdet 
Ch..  1«.  San  Bernardino t  First  .6.25.  Saa 
Dlearoi  First  Ch..  40.18;  LiOgan  HeifiThts.  8; 
Mission  Hills.  12;  Ocean  Beach.  2.89. 
Saata  Aaat  Ch.,  20.  Saata  Barbaras  Ch.. 
5.44.     Wklttleri  Ch..   38.47. 

TbronflTk     l^oataa's     Home     MlMilonary 
Ualoa    of    Sovtkera    California*    $224.44. 
WASHINGTON — $174.59. 

Ahtanomt  Ch..  8.90;  S.  S..  4.10.  Almlrai 
5.  Cnaleki  S.  S..  1.88.  Deer  Parks  8.50. 
Klrklaadt  5.  Natekeat  S.  S..  11.60.  Royi 
1.50.  Seattle  I  Alkl.  5;  Pilerrlm.  6;  Pros- 
pect, 33;  Plymouth.  65.  Stellacoomi  2.75. 
Tolti  1.51.  W^aakonvalt  5.  Taklauit  15. 
OREGON — $28.10. 

Forest  Grovei  Ch..  9.79;  S.  S.,  6.40.  Jea- 
nlnss   lA»dKet     Ch.,    1.91.     Portlaadi   First 
Ch..   W.    S.,    10. 
UTAH — $14.00. 

IVoauin'a  Home   Missionary      Ualoa      of 
Utak*  by  Mrs.  Qeor^e  H.  Brown,   14. 
ARIZONA— $1.0S. 

Pkoealjci  First   S.   S..  1<.05. 
NEVADA — 33   cents. 

Tkronsh  tke  IkVomaa'a  Home  Mlssloaary 
Union  of  Nortkem  Callforala.  Renos  33c. 
HAWAII — $658.01. 

Bwat  Japanese  Ch..  4.67.  Hoaolalnt 
Mary  Castle  Trust,  400;  W.  R.  Castle,  100; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Richards,  H)0;  Second 
Chinese  C.  E.,  1.11;  Portugrvese  Ch.,  5.83. 
Hookena  Pnkaaaai  Hawaiian  Ch.,  5.25. 
Hnelot  Hawaiian  Ch..  2.33.  Kakoknt  G. 
K.,  1.20.  KalsplUt  Chinese,  1.97.  Kaaa- 
akakali  Hawaiian  Ch..  3.03.  Keaaaei  Ch.. 
50c.  Keallai  Koolau.  Ch..  8.  KUaaeas 
Filipino.  Ch..  70c.  Kokalat  First  Hawai- 
ian Ch..  1;  Japanese  Ch..  3.50.  Llknei  Fili- 
pino Ch..  70c.  Irfiapahoei  Hawaiian  Ch.. 
7.  Olaai  Filipino  Ch..  48c.  Pakoai  Kana- 
pana,  Hawaiian  Ch..  2.  Palat  Hawaiian 
Ch..  3.  Walaloat  Filipino  Ch..  28c.  l^al- 
oklant  C.  E.  Soc.  33c:  S.  S..  63c.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  S.  W.  K..  2.50;  J.  V.  K..  2. 

THE   SOUTH,  Ae. 
WEST   VIRGINIA — $18.93. 

Thronirh  the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Ohio,  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams.  Treasurer.  $6.21. 

Thronsh    Coaffre^atloaal    Coafereaee   of 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D..  Treasur- 
er,   $12.72. 
KENTUCKY — $2.30. 

Thronvk  the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Ohio,  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Willams.  Treasurer.  $2.30. 


NORTH  CAROLINA — $21.12. 

Haywood  I  S.   S..   2.37.     Klass  Moontalas 

First  Ch..  5.     Moaenret  Jones  Chapel  Ch.. 
Lincoln    Memorial.    2.25.      Raleigh i    First 
Ch..  10.     SklnnsTlllet  Central  Ch..  T.  P.  S. 
C.  B.,  1.50. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— $3.55. 

Colnmblai  Ch..   8.55. 
TENNESSEE — $28.00. 

Mempklsi  Second  S.  S..  2.  Pteaaant 
HlUi  Miss  F.,  3.50;  Biiss  C,  3.50  for  Pleas- 
ant  Hill  Academy. 

Tkronark   tke   W.   H.    M.    U.   of   Florida, 
by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Enlow.  Treasurer.  19. 
GEORGIA— $170.98. 

AadersoairtUei  S.  S.,  2.  Atlanta t  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  8.48.  TkonuiBTlllet  *'A  Friend," 
for  Fessenden  Academy,  5;  Allen  Normal 
School,  Lincoln  Memorial  Offerinr.  25.60; 
J.  F.  A.,  100:  Mrs.  I..  10;  Mrs.  M.,  10  for 
Allen  Normal  School;  "Friend."  for  Allen 
Normal  School.  10. 
ALABAMA— $17.20. 

Atkensi    Trinity      Ch.,      12.05;      Trinity 
School.   5.15.  Lincoln  Memorial. 
MISSISSIPPI— $11.25. 

Aleomt  E.  R.  O..  for  Toug-aloo  CoUesre. 
10.  Merldlaat  Miss  M.  Lt.  M..  for  Tou^raloo 
College.   1.25. 

LOUISIANA— $129.87. 

Abbeville  I  St.  Mary  Ch..  10.18.  Ckaca- 
konlat  ZIon  Chapel.  5.  Klnderi  First  Ch . 
6.  Lake  Chariest  Woodbury  Ch..  22.40. 
New  Orleaasi  Beecher  Ch..  W.  M.  Soc,  7. 
Central  Ch..  25;  W.  M.  Soc..  10;  Straight 
College.  Lincoln  Memorial.  30.92;  Straight 
College.  L.  M.  Soc.  5.     Roselandi  Ch.,  2.87. 

Womaa'a    Home    Mlsaloaary    Ualon      of 
Lonislaaa*    by      Mrs.      Josephine      Herod. 
Treasurer.   $5.50. 
TEXAS — $17.28. 

AmarlUot  S.  S.,  8.35.  Dallaai  Central  Ch,. 
7.93.  Qempsteadt  W.  L.  H..  for  Talla- 
dega College.  1.  Anatlat  Tlllotson  College 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  5  for  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Hospital. 
FLORIDA— $842.97. 

Arek  Creek i  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa,  4.20. 
Fesseadeat  Fessenden  Academy.  Lincoln 
Memorial.  77.20.  Mt.  Dorai  Ch.  for  West 
Tampa,  2.05.  Pomoaai  Pilgrim  Ch.,  1.24. 
St.  Petersbnrart  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa.  18; 
S.  S.,  3.  Taagerlaet  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa, 
5.  Tavareat  W.  H.  M.  Soc.  for  West  Tam- 
pa. 14.35. 

Womaa's   Home   Mtaaloaary      Union      of 
Florida*   Mrs.    C.    E.      Enlow,      Treasurer. 
$217.93. 
SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOR  APRIL, 
1990 

Donations    $28,137.87 

Legacies 5,652.70 

$28.C»0.07 
SUMMARY    OF    RECEIPTS    SBVBN 
MONTHS 


From  Oct.  1,  1910,  to  ApHl  80,  19 

Donations $188.213.8< 

Legacies    52,74C.S7 

$285,900.23 
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A  ••CLOSE-UP'  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ALL  of  the  usual  editorial  writers  are  away  and  an  outsider  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  he  knows  about  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  work,  without  fear  of  the  blue  pencil. 

It  happens  not  infrequently  at  church  gatherings  that  some  one 
takes  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  little  cheap  applause  by  talking  of 
**  Secretarial  bosses,  sitting  in  easy  chairs,  without  knowledge  of  the  field 
and  the  hardships  of  the  ministry, ' '  and  so  forth. 

What  a  travesty  of  the  facts !  From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  our  Congregational  Societies  this  layman  asserts  these  several  points: 

First:  The  Secretary  is  chosen,  first  of  all,  for  his  clear,  discrim- 
inating, and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular  piece  of  work  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  This  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  hard  work 
in  the  local  pastorate  and  in  the  local  or  state  organization,  along  the 
lines  of  the  larger  responsibility. 

Second:  Not  every  man  qualified  by  knowledge  is  adapted  to  ad- 
ministration, and  the  question  of  executive  leadership  is  weighed  most 
carefully  before  the  call  is  given.  Mistakes  are  made  and  misfits  result; 
but  the  average  of  successful  administration  is  high,  and  mistakes  are 
quickly  rectified. 

Third :  The  Secretary  at  work  reveals  himself  as  the  devoted,  con- 
secrated, unselfish  and  untiring  servant  of  all  the  churches.  His  home 
life  takes  second  place,  his  ** swivel  chair"  is  occupied  more  often  by  the 
visitor  who  finds  him  absent  on  his  never-ending  work  of  supervision, 
conference  and  adaptation  of  ways  and  means  to  ends,  than  it  is  by  the 
one  supposed  to  use  it  as  a  ** place  of  ease." 

Fourth :  The  Secretary  welcomes  problems ;  they  are  his  meat  and 
drink;  the  more  puzzling  and  complicated  they  are,  the  more  he  en- 
joys them.  It  is  not  the  men  who  in  good  faith  and  real  need  ask  for 
help  and  counsel  who  make  the  railing  accusations.  Many  there  are  who 
will  testify  to  the  wise  and  careful  suggestions  from  the  man  who  sends 
them  from  the  train,  or  turns  aside  from  a  possible  week  end  of  rest  to 
study  the  situation  at  close  range. 

Fifth :  The  business  world  has  learned  that  competent  and  conscien- 
tious executive  work  is  indispensable,  and  Uiat  no  price  is  too  high  to 
pay  for  it,  because  every  such  investment  is  returned  with  interest  at 
the  highest  rate.  In  this  view  our  Secretaries  fail  to  qualify;  they  are 
uniformly  giving  service  at  ** pre-war"  prices,  and  declining  to  be  ap- 
praised at  actual  value.  The  work  they  are  doing,  if  transferred  to  the 
mercantile,  commercial  or  banking  field,  would  bring  them  at  once  into 
a  very  different  classification  for  their  incoone  tax. 

My  space  is  filled !  If  you  want  to  see  the  summary  of  the  whole, 
read  the  statement  of  the  first  Secretary  of  Missions,  Cor.  II.  Chapter 
10-12.    It  stands  good  for  today,  tempora  mutantur ! 
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CONGREGATIONAL  WORLD  MOVEMENT  LOOKS  AHEAD 

By  Rev.  Charltan  Bates  Stray er. 

OXJR  Congregational  churches  are  too  solid  to  be  stirred  by  *  *  flash-in-tlie- 
pan*'  movements  or  programs.  Because  the  Congregational  World 
Miovement  is  as  substantial,  and  as  democratic,  too,  as  the  National 
Council  by  which  it  was  created,  it  has  secured  a  remarkable  place  in  denom- 
inational life,  considering  the  brevity  of  its  existencce.  Set  on  its  course  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Council,  with  a  five-year  program  and  objective,  it  is  as 
much  the  servant  of  the  churches  as  our  oldest  missionary  societies.  The  Move- 
ment won  its  spurs  in  the  recent  financial  campaign.  Though  numbers  of 
churches  have  not  yet  co-operated,  and  the  ** follow-up*'  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete, our  churches  have  been  lifted  by  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  and  the  Emer- 
gency appeals  combined  to  new  levels  of  missionary  giving.  There  is  nothing 
so  convincing  to  a  doubter  as  success,  and  this  is  the  stragetic  position  of  the 
Congregational  World  Movement  today. 

The  Movement  is  a  promotional  organization  working  in  closest  co-opera- 
tion with  the  missionary  societies.  At  the  ca'l  of  Dr.  Swartz,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Movement,  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  June  9th,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  seven  missionary  societies  to  consider  informally  the  Move- 
ment's plans  for  the  near  future.  The  societies  have  a  double  interest  in  the 
Congregational  World  Movement,  first,  because  they  are  the  recipients  of  the 
increased  contributions  already  beginning  to  pour  in,  and  second,  since  they 
must  finance,  each  in  proportionate  degree,  the  expanding  program  of  the 
Movement. 

After  careful  deliberation  the.  gathering  agreed  to  recommend  to  th-* 
various  boards  the  wisdom  of  financing  a  strong  program  of  missionary  educa- 
tion by  the  Congregational  World  Movement.  The  adoption  by  our  church** 
of  the  apportionment  plan,  and  of  modem  methods,  such  as  the  duplex  en- 
velope system  of  meeting  missionary  budgets,  has  in  practical  effect  robbed 
the  churches  of  the  missionary  education  which  they  received  under  the  old 
methods,  wlhen  offerings  were  made  to  the  various  interests  only  as  those  in- 
terests were  specifically  presented  to  the  congregations.  The  Congregational 
World  Movement  hopes  to  more  than  overcome  this  loss  by  providing  for  every 
church  a  program  of  missionary  study  and  education.  This  will  be  its  im- 
mediate task,  the  expectation  being  to  have  the  program  fully  ready  to  pre- 
sent to  associational  gatherings  and  to  the  churches,  with  the  reopening  in  the 
fall. 

As  to  a  stewardship  campaign,  the  gathering  approved  the  suggestion  that 
this  should  come  on  later,  probably  the  first  of  the  year.  It  was  also  the  wis- 
dom of  the  conference  that  the  next  Every  Member  Canvass  in  the  churches 
ought  to  be  m  the  spring  instead  of  next  December.  This  is  in  harmony  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Interohurch  World  Movement,  and  in  line  witii 
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the  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  denominations.  We  have  realized  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  united  campaign  this  spring  in  connection  with  the  publicity  of 
the  Int«rehiirch  World  Movement.  Aside  from  the  national  interest  created 
by  such  a  simultaneous  appeal,  the  impression  of  the  solid  front  which  it  gives 
is  of  great  value  to  all  the  denominations.  Churches  which  have  responds!  so 
nobly  to  the  emergency  appeal  this  spring  might  find  it  embarrassing  to  go 
before  tlicir  congregations  again  at  so  early  a  date  as  next  December.  The 
part  of  wisdom  would  seem  to  be  for  church  members  to  contii\ue  their  local 
and  benevolent  subscriptions  for  1920  to  the  spring  of  1921,  so  that  all  sub- 
soriptiwifi  should  terminate  with  the  ones  recently  taken  for  the 
$3,000,000  emergency  appeaL  Then  in  the  spring  of  1921,  simultaneously 
with  all  our  sister  denominations,  a  canvass  for  the  year  would  be  made  for 
the  whole  forward  missionary  and  educational  program  of  the  church. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  formal  conference  of  board  rep- 
resentatives with  Congregational  World  Movement  leaders,  was  its  estimate 
of  the  worth  to  the  churches  of  the  Tnterchurch  World  Movement.  The  senti- 
ment prevailed  iMt  the  Interchurch  World  Mbvement  through  its  surveys, 
its  formulation  of  programs  adequate  to  the  world's  needs,  and  its  publicity, 
had  rendered  a  service  to  the  churches  far  beyond  what  the  Movement  had 
cost,  and  that  our  own  boards  had  more  than  received  full  value  for  their 
underwritings.  The  denominational  appeals  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the 
Interchurch.  Though  there  may  be  division  of  opinion  on  this  point,  the 
writer  agrees  with  what  he  believes  is  the  far  larger  group,  that  the  denomi- 
nations would  not  have  succeeded  in  raising  $175,000,000 — ^the  lai^est  amount 
ever  raised  at  one  time  for  the  cause  of  religion — ^without  the  backing  and 
support  given  by  the  Interchurch  Movement.  In  an  experience  of  six  weeks 
of  intimate  contact  witti  our  Congregational  churches  previous  to  the  financial 
campaign,  I  found  that  whenever  I  mentioned  the  Congregational  World 
Movement  to  a  Congregational  pastor  or  a  meeting  of  Congr^ationalists,  the 
response  without  a  single  exception  was,  **0h  yes,  the  Interchurch."  Our 
churches  are  still  reporting  their  subscriptions  to  the  '* Interchurch,*'  show- 
ing how  deep-seated  the  Interchurch  idea  is. 

The  question  of  the  failure  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  being 
widely,  if  not  always  wisely,  discussed.  It  did  fail  in  one  thing.  It  fell  down 
in  its  canvass  of  friendly  citizens,  so-called — that  more  or  less  mythical  body 
of  nonchurchgoers  and  nonchurch  supporters,  who  were  expected  on  April 
25  to  May  2nd  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  'Lord.  Por  reasons  too  numerous  to 
mention  that  expectation  was  not  realized.  If,  however,  the  canvass  of  friendly 
citizens  had  resulted  in  $60,000,000  instead  of  $3,000,000,  the  loudest  critics 
of  the  ItiterehuTch  would  now  be  hymning  its  praise.  But  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  financial  canvass  of  friendly  citizens  does  not  in  reality  affect 
the  basic  principle  of  the  Tnterchurch  World  Movement. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  needs  and  deserves  the  prayers  and 
support  of  the  denominations,  and  the  denominations  likewise  need  the  help 
the  Interchurch  can  continue  to  give.  Its  plans  may  have  been  too  sweeping 
to  e&TTy  the  churches  at  once  with  it,  and  there  may  have  been  too  much  of 
haste  in  its  methods.  Profiting  by  the  mistakes,  that  none  are  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  than  its  leaders  themselves,  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
is  going  through  a  process  of  reorganization  on  a  less  pretentious  scale. 

Denominational  programs  were  formulated  in  harmony  with  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement,  and  both  in  a  measure  will  succeed  together. 
It  is  just  and  fair  that  due  recognition  be  given  by  the  Congregational  World 
Movement  to  the  large  contribution  the  Interchurch  has  thus  far  made  to 
our  denominational  enterprise. 
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A  WORD  OF  CAUTION 

Prom  an  Editorial  by  Dr,  Frederick  Lynch  in  '^The  Christi<in  Work.^' 

WE  would  like  to  be  veiy  frank  and  personal,  if  we  may  in  this  editor- 
ial and  call  the  attention  of  the  younger  preachers  to  one  or  two 
tempAtions  into  which  some  of  our  Protestant  pastors  occasionally 
fall.  We  say  occasionally  purposely  because  the  rank  and  file  of  our  pas- 
tors have  a  deep  sense  of  reverence  and  realize  that  a  church  service  is  a 
time  of  worship,  when  one  bows  in  awe  and  adoration  before  God  and 
the  mystery  of  the  universe.  And  we  can  indulge  in  this  one  word  of  warn- 
ing and  of  criticism  because  we  have  so  often  praised.  During  the  last 
five  years  we  have  preached  at  two  services  practically  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  and  thus  stood  in  several  hundred  pulpits,  both  in  America 
and  England.  Generally,  the  pastor  has  been  in  the  pulpit  with  us,  and 
conducted  the^service.  Our  impression  of  these  hundreds  of  pastors  has 
been  that  on  the  whole  they  were  a  splendid  lot  of  men,  possessing  both 
personality  and  leadership,  and  we  believe  the  churches  are  better  manned 
than  they  have  ever  been.  We  have  continually  praised  the  preaching  too, 
in  the  face  of  much  absurd  talk  abooit  the  decline  of  the  pulpit.  We  read 
many  sermons  every  month  and  we  thint  that  in  many  ways  they  surpaas  the 
sermons  of  the  fathers.  They  may  not  have  the  intellectual  grip  and  grandeur 
of  the  sermons  of  fifty  years  ago,  because  we  are  not  interested  in  the  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  problems  of  those  days.  But  they  certainly  have 
nearness,  directness,  touch  the  real  problems  of  life,  and  do  get  down  to  reality 
in  a  way  the  fathers  did  not  always  do. 

Having  said  all  this  again  and  again,  we  will  be  pardoned  if  we  say 
just  a  word  or  two  about  the  other  side.  And  the  first  word  is  this :  We 
have  again  met  preachers  who  are  simply  boring  their  congregations  to 
death  by  interminable  prayers,  and  prayers  which  are  not  common  prayer 
at  all,  but  express  the  dominant  enthusiasm  of  the  preacher  rather  than 
the  common  aspirations  and  needs  of  the  congregation.  These  prayers  too 
are  often  in  the  loosest  English,  colloquial,  lacking  all  liturgical  beauty 
and  sense  of  reverence  and  adoration,  and  again  and  again  have  been  noth- 
ing but  seimons  in  the  guise  of  prayer.  They  ramble  on  for  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty  minutes,  while  we  could  feel  that  the  only  prayer  the  congregation 
wias  making  was  that  their  pastor  might  stop.  We  are  absolutely  sure  that 
in  some  of  these  churches  these  prayers  are  keeping  people  away.  Sometimes 
we  found  ourselves  asking  if  we  could  bring  mirselves  to  attend  if  wie  hap- 
pened to  move  to  these  communities. 

Could  we  dare  to  warn  our  younger  brethren  against  this  danger  and 
say  one  or  two  words  of  counsel?  We  may  venture  to  do  this  because  they 
are  born  out  of  our  experience  in  the  pulpits  of  our  best  preachers  and 
ablest  ministers.  First  of  all,  as  much  care  should  be  given  to  preparing  the 
prayer  as  is  given  to  the  sei-mon,  especially  in  the  early  years,  of  one's  min- 
istry. Remember  it  is  to  be  common  prayer.  The  minister  is  not  to  voice 
his  needs  but  his  people's,  and  he  is  not  to  pray  for  the  particular  comer  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  he  happens  to  be  most  interested,  but  for  the  whole 
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kingdom.  So,  too,  there  are  many  temperaments  in  every  congregation, 
and  the  prayer  must  be.couched  in  universal  language,  not  in  the  preacher's 
peculiar  style.  The  reason  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal  Churches  use  a 
book  of  printed  prayer  is  not  primarily,  as  so  many  suppose,  for  liturgical 
beauty,  nor  loftiness  of  utterance,  nor  words  steeped  in  reverence — al- 
though these  of  course  are  part  of  the  reason — ^but  because  it  is  common 
prayer  the  Church  is  after,  not  the  prayer  colored  all  through  by  this  indi- 
vidual temper  or  that.  We  can  have  that  common  element,  that  reverential 
spirit,  that  liturgical  beauty  in  free  prayer  if  our  ministers  would  prepare 
Iheir  prayers  with  the  thought  that  prayer  is  the  highest  moment  of  wor- 
ship, that  the  minister's  duty  is  to  carry  his  congregation  to  the  throne  of 
Qod,  and  that  he  is  to  utter  their  thoughts,  not  his,  and  that  above  all  the 
language  must  match  in  dignity,  greatness  and  beauty  the  high,  holy,  mys- 
tical thoughts  and  feelings  which  accompany  prayer. 

Again,  beware  of  fluency  and  the  fatal  habit  that  comes  with  it  of  talk- 
ing all  through  the  service  until  the  people  are  wearied  to  death  of  your 
voice.  Again  and  again  have  we  sat  and  heard  ministers  consume  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  commenting  upon  the  notices — often  when  the  notices 
were  all  printed  in  the  calendar,  too.  How  often  have  we  seen  a  full  half 
hour  of  the  morning  service  consumed  by  the  prayer  and  the  unnecessary 
comment  on  everything.  There  has  been  one  hour  of  "preliminaries,"  as 
our  ancestors  used  to  call  them.  Now  real  worship  does  not  tire.  Half  an 
hour  or  even  forty  minutes  of  beautiful  song,  praise,  and  reverent,  com- 
mon prayer  prepares  for  the  sennon.  But  the  interminable  individualistic 
prayer  and  the  unceasing  injection  of  the  minister's  own  voice,  personality 
and  opinion  into  a  service  are  deadly  to  it.  Beware  of  this  fluency,  young 
man.  Especially  beware  of  too  much  injection  of  self.  Flee  humorous 
comment  and  all  commonplaces  and  provincialism  as  you  would  the  devil. 
Govern  your  whole  attitude  in  the  pulpit  by  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  the  priest  conducting  your  congregation  into  the  very  presence  of  God. 
Shape  your  prayers  with  that  in  mind.  Make  as  few  remarks  as  possible 
that  are  not*  directly  connected  with  the  act  of  worship  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  and  whatever  you  must  say,  say  it  as  though  the  Lord  were  there. 
The  Catholics  have  much  to  learn  from  us,  but  we  have  something  to  learn 
from  them,  namely,  reverence,  adoration,  prostration  before  God  in  His 
holy  temple.  This  lack  of  reverence  or  solemnity  in  God's  house  we  in- 
variably noted  in  the  churches  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  that  is  driving  many  souls  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Sulli- 
van, the  gifted  preacher  and  pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York,  who 
stood  very  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ten  years  ago, 
gSLve  this  same  warning  to  a  gi*oup  of  Protestants  a  year  or  two  ago. 
We  remember  his  saying  that  the  one  thing  he  missed  when  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  Protestantism  and  found  liberation  of  his  soul  and  joy  in  ad- 
venture, was  that  reverence  and  sense  of  adoration  among  Protestants. 
They  entered  a  church  as  they  would  a  store.  They  sat  down,  listened  to  a 
sermon,  shook  hands  all  around  and  went  home.  There  was  none  of  that 
aive  the  Catholic  feels  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  no  sense  of  abasement  before 
the  holiness  of  God,  no  exaltation  of  soul  such  as  the  Catholic  feels  when 
the  Presence  is  lifted  up,  and  he  is  face  to  face  with  his  Lord.  He  missed 
this.  It  is  just  what  we  missed  in  the  churches  of  some  fluent — sometimes 
flippant — men.  Make  your  congregation  feel  that  Christ  is  just  as  much 
present  in  the  Protestant  church  as  He  is  in  the  Catholic  cathedral,  and 
thit  if  one  sees  Him  not  with  the  eye, he  feels  llim  in  his  heart  and  falls 
doiivn  before  Him  as  reverently  as  the  most  reverent  Catholic  and  says, 
**God  is  in  His  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him." 

—Reprinted  With  Permissimi* 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  AND  HOME  MISSIONS 

By  President  James  A,  BlaisdeU,  Claremont,  CaL 

IT  has  been  no  small  part  of  America's  characteriistic  good  fortune  that 
among  its  better  forces  there  have  always  been  adventurous  and  pio- 
neering spirits  ever  eager  to  accompany  the  advancing  frontier.  The 
progressing  penetration  of  the  new  lands,  which  too  commonly  has  attracted 
especially  the  merely  reckless,  and  often  immoral,  has  here  seemed  to  lay 
an  equal  compulsion  upon  men  who  saw  in  those  virgin  territories  the  pos- 
sible realms  for  better  living.  From  the  days  of  the  May^ower  on,  these 
men  have  followed  the  crest  of  the  social  wave  as  it  made  southward,  west- 
ward, northward. 

These  home  missionaries-  have  everywhere  been  compelled  into  the 
business  of  statesmanship— -no  one  ever  more  so.  In  high-hearted,  forward- 
looking  but  meager  groupf^  they  have  been  obliged  to  face  the  question 
how  their  numbers  were  to  be  recruited,  augmented  and  resourced.  Beck- 
oning with  promiscuous  and  preponderating  influences  for  evil,  they  have 
sou<ght  for  better  forces,  which  were  not  of  one  day  but  of  the  generations, 
permanent  establishments  of  light  and  leading.  Of  the  success  of  this 
quiet,  unassuming,  unpaid  statesmanship,  the  moral  life  of  today  in  the 
lalids  which  these  men  served  is  testimony.  They  saw  clearly;  they 
labored  well;  they  planned  wisely. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  in  every  region  where  the  home  mis- 
sionary was  thus  called  to  devise  aind  project,  ne  found  what  seemed  to  him 
his  best  recourse  in  the  Christian  college.  Driven  against  the  true  serious- 
ness of  his  problem,  these  groups  of  Christian  pioneers  in  every  section 
characteristically  formulated  and  consecrated  some  center  of  learning  as 
the  most  efficient  instrumentality  which  Christian  ingenuity  has  devised 
for  the  creation  of  Christian  civilization.  In  such  councils  originated  the 
splendid  roster  of  colleges  of  Congregational  origin  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  There  is  hardly  one  exception;  and  these  institutions  were 
of  the  major  tactics  by  which  they  have  achieved. 

Doubtless  no  exact  equating  of  the  services  we  render,  one  to  another, 
is  ever  to  be  expected.  The  student  recipient  of  aid  is  not  likely  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  return  the  favor  to  his  own  particular  benefactor.  In- 
stead he  must  pass  it  on  to  others  in  need.  But  it  would  seem  right  that 
these  colleges,  bom  of  home  missionary  idealism,  should  have  special  con- 
cern to  pour  back  of  their  blessing  into  the  same  missionary  cause  asr  it 
now  exists. 

This  is  not  easy  to  do.  College  graduates,  having  completed  the  semi- 
nary training,  find  themselves  under  demand  for  the  more  central  places 
of  service.  Those  who  continue  the  pioneering  lineage  are  apt  to  seek  for- 
eign missionary  soil.  The  continued  existence  of  a  college  is  itself  apt  to 
remove  its  own  region  from  the  area  of  home  missionary  needs  so  that 
these  are  not  within  near  reach  of  the  institution.  It  is  only  by  special 
thoughtfulness,  therefore,  that  the  college  can  render  this  return  of  service. 
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Still,  it  must  be  true  that  every  loyal  college  has  the  will  and  eagerness  to 
do  it  as  the  way  may  be  suggested.  In  proportion  as  it  is  true  to  its  in- 
heritance, it  desires  to  be  the  instrument  and  agency  not  only  of  educa- 
tional equipment  but  of  religious  enlistment.  Unless  it  accomplishes  this 
task,  the  college  fiails  of  both  its  birthright  and  its  purpose. 

There  are  doubtless  large  services  which  every  siich  college  can  render 
to  the  home  missionary  worker.  He  can  be  included  in  the  college  library 
service.  Convocations  and  assemblies  in  his  interest  may  be  arranged  in 
the  vacations,  when  the  hospitality  of  dormitories  and  other  college  facili- 
ties can  be  extended.  Helpful  and  stimulating  co-operation  may  be  ren- 
dered to  him  on  the  field  through  the  departments  of  religious  education 
and  by  university  extension  assistance  in  any  department  which  may  arouse 
response  in  his  congregation.  In  any  case  the  children  of  such  parents, 
where  they  give  promise  of  scholarly  usefulness,  should  be  specially  com- 
panioned in  their  struggle  for  an  education.  Perhaps  more  than  all  else, 
the  college  man  may  give  his  interest  to  the  problem  of  so  developing  and 
reorganizing  rural  work  as  to  give  ample  and  richer  opportunity  and  range 
to  Christian  leadership  in  such  localities. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  college  service  is  to  be  rendered  quite 
as  much  through  those  young  i>eople  who  will  later  be  the  laity  of  the  more 
sparsely  settled  regions.  While  it  is  true  that  college  graduates  move  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  the  more  populous  centers,  still  not  a  few  of 
them  are  in  the  position  to  keep  certain  loyalties  to  their  original  home 
communities.  Some  go  back  there  to  live,  and  if  the  college  has  well  trained 
them,  they  ought  to  serve  intelligently  with  all  church  work  in  religious  and 
social  education.  Others,  who  do  not  actually  return,  can,  by  gift  and 
memorial,  keep  in  mind  their  obligations  to  these  communities  where  the 
struggle  is  so  hard  and  from  which  they  have  themselves  in  earlier  days  re- 
ceived so  much. 

In  the  end,  it  all  goes  back  to  a  constant  emphasis,  which  we  easily 
forget,  on  the  impoi*tance  of  the  smaller  and  more  scattered  communities 
to  our  national  welfare  and  the  true  heroism  of  service  in  these  places. 
Here  are  the  sources  of  the  nation's  health  and  renewing.  Against  the 
noise  and  vividness  of  the  city,  the  true  college,  with  its  clear  insight,  will 
be  constantly  emphasizing  the  real  dominion  of  the  secret  influences  which 
arise  in  quiet  places.  Any  way  in  which  a  college  can  impress  its  young 
people  for  life  with  this  fact  is  a  public  service.  So  far  as  this  relates  to 
foreign  missionary  service,  we  have  exalted  the  conviction  by  arches  and 
memorials  calculated  to  kindle  purpose  and  enthusiasm.  Is  it  not  right,  and 
would  it  not  be  well  worth  while,  that  the  quiet  services  of  the  home  field, 
involving  the  same  or  even  a  severer  type  of  daily  heroism,  should  more  ade- 
quately and  frequently  be  set  forward  in  a  like  vivid  fashion? 


The  potential  wealth  of  the  church  is  in  her  childhood.  If  for  one  gen- 
eration the  church  could  conserve  all  her  children  and  youths  now  in  her  Sun- 
day Schools,  she  would  more  than  double  her  membership  and  mightily 
stren^hen  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  It  is  pitiable  that 
so  many  children  are  outside  the  direct  influence  of  the  church,  but  a  more 
lamentable  fact  is  t^t  of  the  multitude  of  children  now  in  the  church  schools 
scarcely  more  than  half  are  conserve  to  the  church  and  the  Kingdom.  This 
is  a  situation  that  should  alarm  and  arouse  the  Protestant  churches  to  some 
new  and  determined  action. 

Q.  E,  Pickard  in  ''The  Church  SchooV 
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In  all  our  offices  the  feeling  is  that  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion can  not  be  too  grateful  for  The  Congregational  World  Movement. 
Whether  it  will  succeed  in  securing  the  full  amount  asked  for,  no  man  as 
yet  can  say.  This  reassuring  fact,  however,  is  already  evident:  enougb 
extra  money  ha«  been  raised  to  save  the  Association  from  an  appalling  dis- 
aster. It  makes  one  catch  his  breath  to  think  what  it  would  have  meant  to 
close,  for  lack  of  teachers,  a  dozen  of  our  splendid  schools,  every  one  at  the 
height  of  its  usefulness  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  eager  students ! 

^    «    « 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  substantial  increase  of  salaries 
which  we  have  thus  been  enabled  to  offer,  will  make  it  possible  for  most 
of  our  teachers  to  continue  with  us  next  year — a  thing  they  could  not  have 
afforded  to  do  upon  the  old  salary  basis.  They  are  excellent  teachers  and 
we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  retain  them.  Notwithstanding  the  teacher 
famine  there  is  now  good  hope  that  by  the  time  the  schools  open  we  shall 
have  succeeded  in  filling  all  vacancies. 

«    «    « 

We  congratulate  the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  election 
of  the  able  editor  of  the  South  Western  Advocate,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Jones, 
to  the  Bishopric  at  its  recent  general  conference.  A  good  job  was  done  that 
day.    If  we  v\^ere  in  ne^d  of  a  Bishop  we  should  choose  Doctor  Jones. 

«    «    « 

Speaking  on  **An  Adequate  Christian  Program''  for  the  Indians  before 
the  Home  Missions  Council,  Mr.  Q.  K  B.  Lindquist,  Secretary  of  Indian 
Work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  mentioned  the  following 
results:  The  government  maintains  310  schools,  of  which  200  are  day 
schools,  70  are  boarding  schools  on  reservations,  24  are  non-reservation 
schools,  2  are  at  the  same  time  sanitariums,  and  the  rest  are  tribal  schools 
in  Eastern  Oklahoma.  Of  Mission  Schools,  Roman  Catholics  conduct  47 
and  Protestants  25.  There  are  29,463  Indian  pupils  enrolled  in  public  or 
private  schools.  Of  the  7,237  pupils  enrolled  in  21  of  the  24  non-reserva- 
tions schools,  4,242  show  Protestant  affiliation  or  inclination,  2,926  Roman 
Catholic,  a  few  are  acknov/ledged  Mormons  and  a  few  are  ** unattached," 
that  is,  pagan.  Approximately  60  per  cent  are  Protestant  and  40  per  cent 
are  Roman  Catholic.  Practically  95  per  cent  of  our  Indian  young  people 
who  are  in  any  school  whatsoever  are  enrolled  in  (Jovemment  Indian 
Schools.  The  Government  allows  time  for  religious  education  on  Sundays 
freely,  and  two  hours  on  week  days. 
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i  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC-AGRICULTURAL  •  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGIATE  THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL 

CHURCHES 


THE  CHANGING  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  WHITE  SOUTH 

GEOGRAPHICALLY  we  can  speak  of  the  South  as  a  unit.  Politically 
also  the  South  is  solid.  Ethically  there  is  no  unified  South.  Ethno- 
graphically  there  are  two  Souths — the  white  and  the  black.  There 
is  a  three-fold  sub-division  among  the  whites  and  a  two-fold  one  among 
the  blacks,  all  growing  out  of  the  Negro  problem  and  related  to  it. 

The  white  South  consists  first  of  all  of  the  superior  people  of  prophetic 
vision,  humanitarian  sympathies,  and  Cliristian  motives  who  seek  to  apply 
these  fairly  and  justly  in  their  relations  to  the  Negro  people.  They  see 
that  the  problem  racially  is  full  of  peril  if  it  is  not  solved  justly,  and  aside 
from  the  peril  they  wish  to  do  to  others  of  whatever  race  as  they  would 
have  others  do  to  them. 

A  second  section  consists  of  the  gTcat  body  of  the  white  people  whose 
excellence  is  sadly  qualified  by  race  prejudice  growing  out  of  past  relations 
of  slavery.  In  slavery,  the  Negro  was  an  inferior,  both  in  condition  and  in 
himself.  When  bondage  ceased,  the  feeling  remained,  and  it  was  quite  to 
be  expected  that  the  Negro  should  be  so  regarded.  Meanwhile  Southern 
white  people,  generally,  have  not  acquainted  themselves  with  the  Negro 
development.  Most  Southern  whites  have  never  seen  Negro  schools,  very 
few  have  ever  been  in  any  of  them.  They  seldom  enter  their  homes  or 
churches,  and  continue  to  judge  the  Negro  race  in  accordance  with  their 
iong  time  standards.  In  the  belief  that  the  Negro  is  racially  and  essentially 
inferior, — notwithstanding  exceptions  in  the  way  of  high  attainments  which 
they  consider  sporadic, — the -past  relations  and  associations  color  the  gen- 
♦*ral  judgment  that  an  elementary  people  should  remain  elementary,  and 
whatever  education  should  be  undertaken  on  their  behalf  should  be  ele- 
mentary and  industrial,  so  that  they  may  be  most  useful  to  the  whites  and 
be  contented  to  **keep  their  place.''  The  prevailing  opinion  and  feeling 
has  been  and  still  is,  that  the  Negro  should  not  be  accorded  political  equality 
w  educational  equality,  and  scarcely  equality  before  the  law,  lest  these 
should  prove  the  entering  wedge  to  a  claim  of  social  equality.  So  the 
Negro  has  not  had  the  same  or  equal  standards  of  social  justice  that  white 
people  demand  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  He  has  been  regarded 
and  treated  as  an  inferior. 

There  is  a  third  section  of  the  white  South,  in  which  intensified  race 
prejudice  is  carried  over  with  positive  hostility.    This  qI^ss  ft§ver  fails  to 
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spell  Negi'o  v/ith  two  g's  and  a  small  n.  In  its  hostile  treatment  of  the 
Negro,  it  banks  upon  the  indiflference  of  the  great  body  of  the  class  above 
mentioned.  It  is  contemptuous — as  weU  as  contemptible — and  has  such 
leaders  as  Tillman  and  Vardaman  and  the  Reverend!  author  of  the  "Birth 
of  a  Nation/'  From  this  class,  the  mobs  and  the  lyndiers  with  their 
murders  and  burnings  are  chiefly  recruited,  and  the  very  name  of  humanity 
defamed.  This  class  of  the  white  South  is  not  large  relatively,  but  it  depends 
upon  the  inaction — if  not  indifference — of  the  great  majority  to  secure 
immunity  from  justice  whenever  it  chooses  to  violate  the  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Negro. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  the  South,  we  must  not  stop  with  the  white 
man,  for  there  are  two  Negro  Souths.  x 

One  a  great  mass  of  ignorance  in  the  conditions  which  ignorance  begets 
and  fosters.  Millions  are  yet  in  this  classification.  Ignorance  is  inferiority 
— in  numberless  ways. 

The  other  Negro  South  has  been  to  school.  It  has  had  opportunities, 
and  it  has  made  opportunities.  It  has  taken  advantage  of  its  chances,  and 
has  established  beyond  controversy  that  those  who  have  done  this  may 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  advanced  of  the  white  race,  and  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  call  them  inferior. 

With  these  five  classifications,  we  have  the  South,  the  problem  with 
which  it  lives,  and  the  peril  that  goes  with  its  wrong  solution.  It  is  rela- 
tively recent  that  the  great  body  of  the  South  which  has  not  concerned  itself 
with  the  problem  or  its  peril  is  now  more  ready  to  join  its  forces  with  the 
better  and  wiser  South  which  has  long  ago  seen  that  its  problem  is  also  its 
peril.  It  is  altogether  hopeful  that  to  an  extent  not  before  realized  the 
newspapers  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  of  late  giving  utterance  to 
sentiments  of  justice  and  fair  play  between  the  races,  as  significant  as  they 
are  new.  For  the  first  time,  the  indifferent  South  is  making  real  and  vital 
studies  of  their  Negro  neighbors.  It  is  an  awakening,  belated  and  slow,  but  ap- 
parently real  and  the  hopeful  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The  hostile  white  South 
which  packs  all  American  traditions  and  principles  aside  with  all  religious  con- 
siderations  also,  is  hearing  from  the  better  South  with  an  emphasis  that  is 
alive  with  hope.  Those  who^have  appealed  to  an  intensified  race  prejudice 
and  have  scorned  the  name  of  brotherhood  are  hearing  truth  as  unwelcome 
as  it  is  necessaiy. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  this  hopeful  change  of  public  sentiment  received 
its  prompting  from  self  interest.  The  sudden  migration  of  more  than 
400,000  Negro  laborers  who  were  immediately  and  greatly  needed  has 
wonderfully  unified  the  white  public  sentiment,  and  the  eyes  that  were 
holden  are  seeing  more  clearly  that  the  Negro  problem  does  hold  a  Southern 
peril,  and  that  economic  safety — if  no  more — and  the  assurance  of  dwell- 
ing in  peaceful  habitations  are  contained  in  the  right  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem with  which  the  white  South  is  living  and  must  live.  The  white  South 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  will  not  do  for  the  two  races  to  grow  further  and 
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further  apart.  Nor  can  those  who  have  been  left  in  ignorance  be  safely  left 
in  the  position  of  ignorant  inferiority.  If  they  are  so  left,  there  will  be 
migrations  more  and  more.  They  must  be  educated  out  of  inferiority  as 
tens  of  thousands  have  been,  chiefly  by  their  own  efforts  and  those  of  friends 
who  came  to  them  from  outside  the  South.  And  the  education  must  be 
real  and  equal  to  the  needs.  It  is  a  wise  Southern  educator  who  says,  ''To 
me  it  has  always  seemed  a  pitiable  waste  to  employ  the  Negro  muscle  and 
to  neglect  the  man."  The  Negro  must  have  all  the  education  that  builds 
up  the  man,  the  education  that  goes  to  the  roots  of  character.  That  which 
is  only  elementary  does  not  do  this.  That  which  is  merely  manual  does  not 
do  this.  In  fact,  no  kind  of  education,  lower  or  higher,  if  this  is  all,  will 
solve  the  problem  or  remove  the  peril.  The  solution  does  not  rest  in  odn- 
cation«  He  who  is  educated  may  make  trouble  and  not  heal  it.  Education 
is  not  the  panacea  for  the  ills  of  man.  Secular  educatioci,  if  this  is  aU,  will 
not  solve  the  Negro  problem,  nor  will  it  remove  the  perils.  The  most 
efficient  scoundrels  in  the  world  are  educated  scoundrels.  The  education 
that  will  solve  the  problem  must  be  instinct  with  Christianity.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem  whose  answer  is  character.  There 
must  be  education,  of  course.  That  is  the  foundation  for  intelligent  char- 
acter. Education  for  the  lower  levels  of  life  as  long  as  lower  levels  exist. 
Eiducation  for  the  higher  ranges.  Educate,  and  educate  in  all  ways,  to 
meet  all  needs,  for  ignorance  is  a  great  evil.  But  ignorance  is  not  the  worst 
evil,  or  the  greatest  periL  Sinfulness  is  worse.  Lack  of  character  is  worse, 
and  this  can  never  be  equ^ized  with  any  amount  of  education.  Put  the 
accent  in  education  on  Christian  character.  Stress  the  necessity  of  char- 
acter in  education.  Multiply  schools,  but  make  them  Christian  through 
and  through,  not  only  full  of  ethics,  but  also  vital  with  faith.  This  is  the  ^ 
path  for  the  awakening  South.  To  the  degree  that  the  Negro  people  can 
be  led  in  this  path  is  the  hope  of  the  future. 


THE  BLACK  METROPOLIS 

NEW  YORK  has  among  other  distinctions  that  of  being  the  greatest 
Negro  city  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  no  fewier  than  two  hundred 
thousand  people  of  African  blood  reside  there.  Sixty  thousand  or 
more  of  these  live  in  Broc^yn  forming  a  compact  community  in  the  midst  of 
whidi  Dr.  Proctor  at  Nazarene  is  projecting  a  great  institutional  church. 
There  are  also  large  colored  communities  at  various  points  on  the  east  side, 
in  the  Bronx  and  elsewhere,  but  by  far  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  at  Harlem. 
Nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  so  great  a  Negro  population  within  an  equal 
area;  for  here,  within  a  space  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  square,  120,000 
Negro  people  have  their  homes. 

The  region  lies  between  5th  and  8th  Avenues  and  is  very  exactly  bounded 
by  130th  street  on  tlte  south  and  145th  street  on  the  north.  It  i»  a  place  of 
lofty  apartment  houses,  standing  flush  with  the  street  and  filling  every  inch 
of  space  from  comer  to  corner.  Most  of  these  are  of  modem  construction, 
square,  solid,  well  appearing  and  towering  from  five  to  eight  stories  into  the 
sky.    The  innumerable  little  apartments  which  compose  them  are  crowded  to 
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the  limit  with  the  ** children  of  the  sun''  who  overflow  from  the  doors  and 
throng  the  sidewalks  day  and  night.  From  the  fact  that  they  are  so  crowded 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  squalid  and  disorderly.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  them  appear  to  be  well  kept.  The  people  who  go  in  and  out  ai'c 
prosperous  looking  and  the  children  playing  about  their  doors  are  tidy  and 
well  dressed.  There  is  little  evidence  of  polverty.  The  slatternly,  patched 
and  tattered  Negro  is  rarely  in  evidence,  for  this  is  not  only  the  largest  but 
it  is  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  prosperous  and  the  best  conditioned  Negro 
community  in  all  the  world. 

Here  are  to  be  found  business  enterprises  of  many  sorts  running  aU  the 
way  from  bootblack  stands  up  to  offices  of  steamship  lines — all  owned  and 
managed  by  colored  people.  They  have  shoe  stores  of  their  own,  haberdash- 
eries, drug  stores  and  ten  cent  stores.  Mr.  Fbred  R.  Moore,  Editor  of  **Tho 
New  York  Age,''  says  that  the  properties  owned  by  Negroes  in  New  York  are 
valued  at  over  ten  million  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  held  by  Harlem 
folks. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Negro  press  for  America  and  the  world  are 
here.  Several  important  and  well-edited  newspapers  and  magazines  are  in- 
cluded, some  of  which  have  a  wide  circulation  and  influence.  These  vary 
greatly  in  sentiment,  from  conservativism  to  extreme  radicalism.  The  more 
prominent  of  the  newspapers  are  **The  New  York  Age,"  ** The  New  York 
New^, "  *  *  The  Amsterdam  News ' '  and  *  *  The  Negro  World. ' '  The  best  known 
of  the  magazines  are  **The  Crisis,"  **The  Messenger"  and  **The  Colored 
Crusader.* ' 

The  Negro  .community  of  Harlem  was  the  first  to  establifi(h  a  theatre  for 
legitimate  drama  produced  by  colored  actors.  '*For  a  quarter  of  a  century," 
writes  Mr,  Romer  L.  Dougherty,  **we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  'slap-stick'  and 
the  most  vulgar  form  of  suggestive  stuff,  put  over  by  so-called  colored 
comedians  who  lived  simply  because  they  were  a  novelty  on  the  white  stage, 
from  whom  white  men  expected  nothing  but  buffoonery;  but  with  the  on- 
ward march  of  progress  a  new  day  in  theatricals  had  to  be  ushered  in.."  To- 
day the  Lafayette  Theatre  presents  none  but  first  class  plays  and  is  always 
filled  to  the  roof  with  eager  audiences.  There  are  also  various  vaudeville  and 
moving  picture  theatres,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  fairly  good  quality. 

The  Black  Metropolis  is  well  supplied  with  organizations  for  social  bet- 
terment. Four  of  its  churches  are  working  faithfully  along  lines  of  social 
service.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  the  Urban  Lieague  are  both  there  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
hav^  fine  nefwi  buildings. 

The  churches,  although  well  manned,  are  far  too  few  in  number  and  are 
quite  inadequate  in  seating  capacity  for  the  great  multitude  ready  to  fill  them. 

Negroes  from  the  West  Indies  form  a  considerable  part  of  this  community 
and  have  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  nunabers,  taking  a  leading 
place  in  its  social  and  commercial  life.  They  have  a  remarkably  keen  interest 
in  philosophic  and  economic  questions  and  in  public  affairs. 

These  are  prosperous  times  with  these  HIarlemites.  Many  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  from  which  they  were  formerly  excluded  are  now  wide 
open.  Wages  are  high  and  work  plenty.  Your  laundress  asks  five  dollars  a 
day  for  her  services;  she  lives  in  an  ** elevator  apartment"  for  which  she 
pays  forty  dollars  a  month.  You  coanmunicate  with  her  over  the  phone,  and 
if  you  have  occasion  to  call  at  her  home,  you  will  find  it  neat,  well  furnished 
and  practically  as  comfortable  as  your  own.  The  man  who  beats  your  rugs 
and  washes  your  windows,  working  with  swiftness  and  skill,  diarges  you 
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five  dollars  for  what  he  does  in  three  hours,  and  informs  you  that  he  considers 
it  a  poor  day  when  he  earns  less  than  fifteen  dollars.  This  man  is  the  owner 
of  several  houses. 

The  housing  problem,  which  is  serious  beyond  telling  for  the  white  races 
in  New  York,  is  tenfold  more  so  for  the  Negro.  There  simply  are  not  enough 
houses  to  go  around.  There  is  therefore  an  inevitable  tendency  to  encroach 
upon  the  white  domains.  Street  after  street  has  already  been  giiven  over  to 
the  colored  population  and  other  streets  are  constantly  threaten^.  A  crafty 
real  estate  dealer  of  Hebrew  persuasion,  it  is  said,  has  a  way  of  buying  a 
house  in  the  middle  of  a  fclock,  putting  in  a  Negro  family  and  then  creating  a 
panic  among  the  white  neighbors  by  the  announcement  that  the  Negroes  are 
coming  and  that  they  must  sell  out  while  they  can;  and  so  the  dealer  will 
manage  to  get  the  property  cheap  from  its  white  owners,  after  which  he  will 
sell  or  lease  it  to  Negroes  at  extortionate  prices  upon  the  ground  that  this  is 
a  r^on  of  pre-eminent  respectability  where  the  colored  man  may  settle 
among  white  neighbors.  But,  upon  the  whole,  even  this  trying  situation  has 
produced  surprisingly  little  friction  between  the  races.  The  Negro  is  as  a 
rule  excluded  from  the  hotels  and  restaurants  of  New  York,  but  he  has  full 
freedom  in  public  conveyances  and  equal  privileges  in  the  courts,  the  schools, 
the  shops.  He  is  orderly  and  well  brfiaved  and  has  the  respect  of  the  major 
part  of  the  community. 

As  compared  with  almost  any  other  spot  that  can  be  named  the  Negro 
in  New  York  is  well  oflf*  **We  get  on  nicely  with  our  neighbors,''  says  Mr. 
Moore.  **I  know  of  no  friction  or  unpleasant  feeling.'*  He  adds:  **I  can 
safely  say  that  the  reason  for  friendly  relations  in  my  judgment  is  that  we 
have  mixed  schools  with  mixed  teachers ;  the  children  grow  up  on  a  friendly 
basis,  and  the  policy  of  the  school  officials  is  to  do  entirely  away  with  the 
color  line.  Of  course,  there  are  occasional  disagreements,  but  New  York  is  the 
nicest  city  in  America,  wie  have  some  of  the  finest  people  in  America  and 
colored  people  and  white  people  work  together  harmoniously  for  social  bet- 
terment." 


NEGRO  Y.  M.  C.  A..  A  MODEL 

The  new  West  135th  Street  branch  institution  has  a  membership  of 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  was  opencl  1,100,  which  is  recruited  from  Man- 
recently,  has  the  distinction  of  being  hattan,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx, 
the  most  modem  and  largest  Y.  M,  The  boys'  department  has  more  than 
C.  A.  building  for  Negroes  in  the  200  members  whose  ages  range  from 
country.  The  building,  which  is  12  to  18,  and  because  of  lack  of  room 
fireproof,  of  steel  and  brick  con-  no  new  members  are  being  taken  at 
struction,  is  six  stories  high  and  cost  present. 

$375,000.     It  is  situated  at  181  West         In  the  basement  there  is  a  large 

135th  street,  in  the  heart  of  Negro  swimming  .  pool,     a     billiard     room, 

Harlem.     Negroes    contributed    $50,-  bowling    alleys,    locker     rooms     and 

000  toward  the  cost  of  the  building,  shower  baths  and   a  lunch   counter. 

It  takes  $60,000  a  year  to  maintain  The  main  floor  contains  a  lobby,  as- 

it,    and   Negroes   will   contribute   all  sembly    room,    gymnasium,    auditor- 

but  $2,000  of  this  amoimt.  ium,  check  room  and  offices.    On  the 

Large  as  the  building  is — ^it  covers  second  floor  is  a  boys'  lobby,  club  and 
three  good-«ized  city  lots — it  is  not  educational  rooms,  kitchen  and  a  run- 
large  enough  to  accomodate  all  those  ning  track  with  thirty-five  laps  to 
who  would  like  accomodations.     The  the  mile.    The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
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sixth  floors  contain  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  accomodation  of  170  members. 
On  the  seventh  floor  is  a  roof  garden, 
with  moving-picture  outlets,  and  pro- 
visions for  handball  courts. 

The  building  is  filling  a  long-felt 


want  in  the  section  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  situated.  It  has  provided 
a  home  for  many  ex-service  men  and 
youths,  who  are  taking  an  eager  in- 
terest in  the  educational  opportun- 
ities offered  them  by  the  institution. 


THE  NEGRO'S  NEW  DAY 


THE  Christian  Nation  in  an  edi- 
torial upon  The  Negro's  New 
Day,  says  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  their 
homes  as  graduates  of  the  training 
camps  across  the  sea.  They  hav« 
had  various  experiences  of  travel, 
have  rubbed  shoulders  of  many  men 
of  their  own  and  other  races,  have 
had  honorable  part  in  the  huge  un- 
dertakings of  military  construction, 
and  coming  home  they  bring  to  every 
little  hamlet  in  the  land  where  col- 
ored folks  live  one  great  and  great- 
ly needed  gospel,  the  gospel  of  self 
respect.  This  gospel  is  reenfdrced 
by  radical  changes  in  the  Negro's 
economic  condition  which  recent 
years  have  wrought.  Industry  has 
discovered  in  him  a  new  source  of 
supply  for  the  pinched  labor  mar- 
ket. The  cotton  field  and  sugar 
plantations  discover  that  they  can- 
not spare  him,  and  the  North  and 
the  South  are.  bidding  against  each 
other  for  his  services. 

All  this  means  that  a  new  chapter 
has  opened  for  the  Negro  full  to  the 
brim  of  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  for  service.  But  this  new 
chapter  is  at  the  same  time  full  of 
perils.  New  enemies  are  encountered 
in  the  new  industries  to  which  he  has 
put  his  hand.  Rival  workmen  re- 
gard him  as  a  strike  breaker,  and  to 
these  perils  add  those  of  health  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  the  con- 
finement of  the  factory  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  outdoor  life. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  Negi'o's 
perils  lie  in  himself.  Opportunities 
come  faster  than  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge faster  than  wisdom,  and  self- 
esteem  faster  than  self-control.    Can 


he  withstand  the  temptations  that 
attend  prosperity?  Can  he  meet  the 
ordeal  of  the  new  day!  Once  be- 
fore in  his  histoiy  power  more  am- 
ple than  he  was  able  wisely  to  use 
came  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  Negro.  He  then  became 
the  prey  of  designing  demagogues. 
Shall  history  repeat  itself? 

At  such  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
race  the  importance  of  leadership 
can  not  be  exaggerated.  If  the  right 
sort  of  men,  men  of  his  own  race, 
honest,  intelligent,  capable,  wise, 
courageous  and  sympathetic,  can  be 
raised  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
show  the  way,  his  future  is  secure. 
Such  leaders,  of  course,  must  be  edu- 
cated men.  Whence  can  they  come! 
The  public  schools  for  Negroes  in 
the  South  cannot  furnish  them. 
These,  though  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years,  are  still  deplorably  de- 
fective, and  are  nearly  all  of  ele- 
mentary grades. 

There  is  but  one  great  source  from 
which  well-trained  and  educated 
leaders  can  be  expected,  namely,  the 
schools  and  colleges  for  Negroes 
planted  and  sustained  in  the  South 
by  Northern  philanthropy. 

Among  those  schools  none  are 
more  efficient  and  fruitful  than 
those  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  For  half  a  century 
this  noble  society  has  been  deep  in 
the  task  of  training  Negro  youth  for 
freedom  and  for  citizenship.  It  is 
the  founder  of  seven  notable  insti- 
tutions— ^Fisk,  Hampton,  Atlanta, 
Talladega,  Tougaloo,  Straight  and 
Tillotson,  and  of  scores  of  lesser 
schools.  It  is  now  sustaining,  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  five  colleges  for  Ne- 
groes, besides  twenty-five  secondary 
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schools  (normal,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural) with  a  teaching  force  of 
about  five  hundred,  and  with  nine 
thousand  pupils. 

While  undenominational,  these 
schools  are  deeply  religious.  They 
hold  that  the  influence  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  supreme  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  manly  character.  They 
admit  no  shabby  work,  but  insist 
upon  high  standards  of  scholarship 
in  pupil  and  teacher.  They  aim  at 
symmetrical  manhood,  training 
head,  hands  and  heart  together.  To 
the  development  of  the  intellect  they 
add  the  discipline  of  self-reliance,  sin- 
cerity, industry,  reverence  and  pa-, 
triotism.    Their  graduates,  scattered 


by  thousands  all  over  the  land,  are 
among  the  best  and  most  influential 
men  of  their  race. 

These  splendid  Christian  institu- 
tions are  now,  at  the  moment  of  their 
supreme  opportunity,  facing  a  grave 
financial  crisis.  The  cheapening  of 
the  dollar  and  the  consequent  vast 
increase  of  expense  for  salaries  and 
supplies  of  all  sorts,  with  no  corre- 
sponding increase  of  income,  will, 
unless  friends  come  to  the  rescue, 
force  the  closing  of  many  of  these 
schools,  where  scores  of  eager  stu- 
dents are  knocking  for  admission. 
What  cause  could  make  a  stronger 
appeal  to  the  Christian  patriot? 


NEGRO  MIGRATION 


A  GOOD  presentation  of  Negro 
sentiment  with  respect  to 
migration  to  the  North  is 
given  in  a  letter  of  a  Negro  corres- 
pondent to  the  Montgomery  Adv^ir- 
User,  viz: 

I  have  read  with  profound  interest 
the  many  articles  published  in  your 
paper  upon  the  great  Negro  exodus 
from  the  South. 

The  Negro  has  remained  in  the 
South  almost  as  a  solid  mass  since  his 
emancipation.  This  in  itself  shows 
that  he  loves  the  South,  and  if  he  is 
now  imifrating  to  the  East,  North 
and  West  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, there  must  be  a  cause  for  it. 
We  should  do  our  best  to  find  out 
these  causes  and  at  least  suggest  the 
remedy.  \^ 

The  time  has  cotic  for  plain  speak- 
ing on  the  part  of  all.  It  will  do  us 
no  good  to  try  to  hide  the  facts,  be 
cause  **  truth  crushed  to  earth  will 
rise  again."  In  the  first  place,  the 
Negro  in  this  country  is  oppressed. 
This  oppression  is  greatest  where  the 
Negro  population  is  greatest.  The 
N^ro  population  happens  to  be 
greater  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  therefore,  he  is  more  oppressed 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

Take  the  counties  in    our    State. 


Some  are  known  as  white  counties 
and  others  as  black  counties.  In  the 
white  counties  the  Negro  is  given  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities  than  in 
the  black  counties.  I  have  in  mind 
one  Black  Belt  county  where  the 
white  child  is  given  $15  per  year  for 
his  education  and  the  Negro  child  only 
30  cents  a  year.  See  the  late  Booker 
T.  Washington's  article,  **Is  the 
Negro  Having  a  Fair  Chance! ''  Now 
these  facts  are  generally  kno.vn 
throughout  this  State  by  both  white 
and  black.  And  we  all  know  that  it 
is  unjust.     It  is  oppression. 

This  oppression  shows  itself  in 
many  ways.  Take  for  example  the 
railroads  running  through  the  rural 
sections  of  the  South.  There  are 
many  flag  stations  where  hundreds  of 
our  people  get  off  and  on  the  train. 
The  railroads  have  little  stops  at  the 
platform  about  six  feet  square;  only 
one  coach  stops  at  this  point;  the 
Nesrro  women,  girls  and  boys  are  com- 
pelled to  get  off  and  on  the  train 
sometimes  in  water  and  in  the  ditches 
because  there  are  no  provisions  made 
for  them  otherwise. 

Again  take  the  matter  of  the  fran- 
chise. We  all  agree  that  ignorant 
negroes  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
this  power,  but  we  all  feel  that  where 
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a  Negro  has  been  smart  and  indus- 
trious in  getting  an  education  and 
property  and  pays  his  taxes,  he  should 
be  represented.  Taxation  without 
representation  is  just  as  unjust  today 
as  it  was  in  1776.  It  is  just  as  unfair 
for  the  Negro  as  it  is  to  the  white 
man,  and  we  all,  both  white  and 
black,  know  this.  We  may  shut  our 
eyes  to  this  great  truth,  as  sometimes 
we  do,  but  it  is  unjust  just  the  same. 

Take  the  matter  of  courts.  There 
is  no  justice  unless  the  Negro  has  a 
case  against  another  Negro.  When 
he  has  a  case  against  a  white  man,  you 
can  tell  what  the  decision  will  be  just 
as  soon  as  you  know  the  nature  of  the 
case,  unless  some  strong  white  man 
will  come  to  the  Negro's  rescue.  This, 
too,  is  generally  known  and  the  Negro 
does  not  expect  justice. 

As  yet,  there  has  been  no  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  white  people 
to  stop  mob  violence.  I  know  a  few 
plantations,  however,  where  the 
owners  will  not  allow  their  Negroes 
to  be  arrested  without  the  officer  first 
consulting  them,  and  these  Negroes 
idolize  these  white  men  as  gods,  and 
so  far  not  one  of  these  Negroes  has 
gone  north.  I  repeat  there  are  out- 
croppings  of  these  oppressions  every- 
where in  this  country,  but  they  show 
themselves  most  where  the  Ne^oes 
are  in  the  largest  numbers.  But  all 
of  this  the  Negro  is  perfectly  ^villing 
to  endure,  and  they  all  may  be  classed 
as  the  secondary  cause  of  this  great 
exodus. 

The  primary  cause  is  economic.  The 
storms  and  floods  of  last  July  and 
August  destroyed  practically  all  crops 
in  a  large  part  of  the  South,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Black  Belt  section. 
These  people  are  hungry,  they  are 
naked,  they  have  no  corn  and  had  no 
cotton,  so  they  are  without  food  and 
clothes.  What  else  can  thev  do  but 
go  away  in  search  of  work?  There  are 


a  great  many  wealthy  white  men  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Black  Belt 
section.  They  have  large  plantations 
which  need  the  ditches  cleared  and 
new  ones  made  to  properly  drain  their 
farms.  They  could  have  given  work 
to  these  destitute  people;  but  what 
have  they  done?  Nothing.  They  say 
that  it  is  a  pity  for  the  Negro  to  go 
away  in  such  large  numbers,  and  so 
it  is,  but  that  will  not  stop  them.  They 
have  it  in  their  power  to  stop  them 
by  making  the  Negro's  economic  con- 
dition better  here. 

Thus  far  the  average  white  man 
of  the  South  has  been  intebested  in 
the  Negro  from  a  selfish  point  of  view ; 
he  must  now  become  interested  in  him 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
He  must  be  interested  in  his  educa- 
tional, moral  and  religious  welfare. 
We  know  that  we  haive  many  ignorant, 
vicious  and  criminal  Negroes  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  any  people,  but  they 
are  ignorant  because  they  have  not 
had  a  chance.  Why,  I  know  one 
county  in  this  State  today  with  10,- 
000  Negro  children  of  school  age,  and 
only  4,000  of  these  are  in  school,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  We  can  not 
expect  ignorani  people  to  act  like  in- 
telligent ones,  and  no  amount  of  abuse 
will  make  them  better. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  the 
white  man  of  the  'South  knows  the 
Negro  better  than  anybody  else,  but 
the  average  white  man  of  the  South 
only  knows  the  ignorant,  vicious  and 
criminal  Negro  better  than  anybody 
else.  He  knows  little  of  the  best  class 
of  Neorroes.  I  am  glad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  a  few  southern 
white  men  who  know  the  better  class, 
and  know  them  intimately,  and  are 
doing  wihat  they  can  to  better  the 
Negro's  condition.  T  would  to  God 
that  the  number  of  these  few  could 
be  increased  a  hundredfold. 


T 


LOWERING  THE  STANDARD  FOR  THE  NEGRO 

00  often  persons  who  really  in-  failure  and  say  that  we  have  no  rierht 
tend  to  be  friendly  toward  the  to  expect  the  best  of  the  Negro.  And 
Negro  make   excuses  for   his    too  often  do  we  find  among  some  of 
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our  best  friends  this  lowering  of  the 
standard  for  the  Negro.  The  day 
has  passed  and  gone  and  the  evening 
shades  appear  when  the  Negro  pleads 
pity  and  sympathy.  He  does  not 
want  standards  lowered  as  a  favor  to 
him.  True  enough  there  are  a  few 
flunky,  servile  Negroes  who  accept 
for  themselves  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  in  intelligence  and  in  mor- 
als and  in  spiritual  values  but  those 
Negroes  do  not  represent  the  real  as- 
pirations of  the  race.  But  if- the  race 
did  desire  a  lowering  of  standards  to 
accomodate  our  backwardness,  then 
our  friends  should  be  too  interested 
in  us  to  grant  the  desire.  What  the 
Negro  needs  is  to  be  compelled  to 
measure  up  and  if   we   know   at   all, 


anything  about  the  mind  of  the 
Negro,  a  large  percent  of  the  race 
really  desire  to  measure  up,  or  as  Ser- 
geant Carney,  in  placing  the  flag 
said,  **  Report  to  God  the  reason 
why." 

The  lowering  of  standards  in  the 
first  place  admits  of  an  inferiority 
and  in  the  next  place,  weakens  moral 
fibre.  The  Negro  needs  strengthen- 
ing of  his  moral  backbone.  He  needs 
an  up-reach  just  as  all  retarded  peo- 
ple need  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  for  him  to  move  up  without  be- 
ing given  the  proper  ideals — ideals 
that  will  excite  the  best  that  there  is 
in  him  intellectually,  morally  and 
spiritually. 
— Southwestern  Christian  Advocate, 


A  TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  ALLEN  NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  THOMASVILLE,  GA. 


I  HAVE  thought  that  you  may  be 
interested  in  a  new    movement 
that  has  been  started  in  Geor- 
gia this  winter  looking  toward  the 
elimination  of  illiteracy  in  the  state. 
Much  attention  is  being  given  the 
matter  for  the  white  illiterates  by 
their   own   raec,    while   the   colored 
teachers  were  asked  to  look  up  all 
illiterates  in  their  section  and  de- 
vote  two  afternoons  each   week  to 
their  teaching — this  without  pay.   A 
special  book  containing  simple  les- 
sons in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic was  prepared  by  the  State  and 
sold  at  a  cost  of  eight  cents.    Prom 
our  own  graduates  who  are  teaching 
in   the  rural  districts  I  have  gath- 
ered  a  little  information  as  to  re- 
sults in  this  county.     At  first  when 
the§e    gro\ra-ups  were     approached 
they   were  suspicious     and     afraid. 
They  had  never  been  told  they  must 
bay   a  book  and  learn  to  read  be- 
fore!    What  was  back  of  all  this? 
The  government  had  made  them  go 
to  war  now  was  this  **book-larning'* 
a  scheme  to  make  them  pay  more 
money,  or  what  was  it  all  about? 
But   filially  their  feans  were   over- 
^me  and  those  teachers  who  were 


interested  and  unselfish  enough  to 
make  the  effort  have  been  rewarded 
by  seeing  men  and  women  far  older 
than  themselves  learn  to  read  and 
count.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  girls: — 

''Now,  I'll  attempt  to  tell  you 
about  my  'Old  Folks.'  They  came 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  from 
two-thirty  to  five.  There  were  eleven 
of  them.  Each  one  had  his  own 
book  but  I  could  not  have  them 
classified  because  some  could  travel 
so  much  faster  than  others  and  I 
had  to  have  this  one's  reading  while 
that  one  would  go  to,  the  board  and 
write  a  copy,  and  so  on.  The  read- 
ing was  always  about  things  that 
would  appeal  to  old  folks.  When  I 
had  finished  all  reading  and  spelling 
and  they  all  went  to  the  board  to 
write  I  would  call  out  such  exam- 
ples as  5x7  and  43x54.  They  were 
all  in  the  same  place  in  arithmetic 
so  I  could  manage  that  pretty  well. 
Then  I  would  put  on  the  board  for 
their  writing  lesson  such  words  as 
'Thomasville'  and  their  names.  They 
all  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
figure  some  and  they  promised  to 
keep  on  trying.     I  just  wish  you 
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could  hear  my  mother  count.     She 
can  do  it,  oh,  so  well.'* 

Another  of  our  girls  had  seventeen 
in  her  class.  When  it  came  time  for 
her  closing  concert,  it  was  suggested 


that  she  ask  her  gi'andmother  to 
come  forward  and  write  her  name 
on  the  board  as  that  would  make  an 
attractive  number  on  the  program. 


A  TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  PLEASANT  HILL,  TENN. 
(AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINEERS) 

The  picture  below  is  of  Uncle  Zeke  wlio  owned  a  large  section  of  this  region 
and  who  swapped  forty  acres  where  the  school  is  how  located  for  a  shoat  and  a 
razor  and  thought  it  a  good  bargain. 


I  WISH  I  could  give  you  vivid 
pictures  of  the  scenes  and  in- 
cidents of  our  daily  life  here  in 
our  school,  but  much  of  it  is  the 
quiet  holding  of  ourselves  and  our 
students  to  the  task  in  hand,  and 
on  the  teacher's  part  the  watching 
for  opportunities  to     emphasize     a 


mm 


ZEKE 

lesson  and  drive  home  a  truth.  But 
the  faith  that  sustains  us  is  that  no 
earnest,  faithful  effort  is  wholly  lost, 
and  must  bear  fruit  sometime.  I  am 
sending  greetings  to  you  as  those 
who  are  sharing  in  our  desire  to  make 
this  part  of  our  great  country  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

When  I  sit  down  to  write  a  letter 
to  friends  who  are  interested  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  a  proces- 
sion of  young  people  moves  before 
my  mental  vision.  Over  in  Tennes- 
see I  see  a  very  small    boy    hoeing 


com  on  a  steep  hillside  beside  his 
father  and  I  hear  his  eager  request 
to  be  allowed  to  go  next  Fall  and 
**work  his  way  through"  at  Grand- 
view.  I  think  of  the  years  since  then 
that  I  have  known  him  clear 
through  to  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege— and  then  I  look  up  and  glance 
at  a  real  photograph  of  a  very  fine 
young  man  working  his  way  suc- 
cessfully in  a  western  state.  Beside 
it  is  another — his  room-mate,  in  his 
lieutenant's  uniform  and  beside  him 
a  charming  cultured  young  wife 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  who 
writes  me  wofiderful  letters  about 
the  splendid  man  and  their  plans 
and  hopes  for  life  and  I  am  glad  it 
was  my  privilege  to  teach  him  his 
reading,  writing  ( ! !  this  exclamation 
is  private)  and  arithmetic,  and,  it 
may  be,  other  more  important  lessons 
in  the  years  gone  by. 

And  here  is  a  beautfiul  girl  with 
a  queenly  air  from  Northeast  Georg^ia 
who  also  hoed  corn  in  the  fields  be- 
side a  father  and  that  father  longed 
so  to  have  the  girls  get  what  he  had 
missed  that  an  education  became  of 
first  importance — the  determination 
to  obtain  one  never  being  given  up 
i]ntil  somehow  after  many  difficul- 
ties it  was  obtained  by  my  wonder- 
ful girl  whose  eyes  looked  up  to 
mountain  walls — as  did  mine,  in  her 
earlier  years. 

Friends,  will  you  not  pray  that 
our  lessons  may  not  be  only  the  text 
book  ones,  but  many  life  lessons  as 
well» 
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REV.   PAUL  B.   WATERHOUSE,   GENERAL  MISSIONARY 
AMONG  THE  JAPANESE 


REV,  Paul  B.  Waterhouse  is  a 
Princeton  man  of  the  class  oC 
1907.  After  graduating  from 
his  Alma  Mater,  he  spent  two  years 
in  Japan  as  a  *'Y.  M.  C.  A.  teacher'' 
in  the  Waaeda  University  of  Tokyo. 
During  this  time,  he  also  taught  in 
one  of  the  mission  schools  in  Tokyo, 
and  on  his  return  journey  made  a 
special   study   of   mission   conditions 


around  the  world.  He  took  his  theo- 
logical  course  in  Hartford  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1912,  was  ordained  in 
the  Lake  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Pasadena,  California,  and 
left  for  Japan  to  take  up  evangelistic 
missionary     work     in     the     interior 


province  of  Omi.  For  six  years,  he. 
worked  in  this  field  before  returning 
to  America  for  his  furlough. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  deemed  it  best 
to  postpone  his  return  to  his  field  in 
Japan  and  during  the  coming  year 
will  work  for  the  Japanese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  under  auspices  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  He 
uses  the  Japanese  language  with  un- 
usual fluency,  and  has  been  notably 
successful  in  winning  the  confidence 
and  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  the 
appeal  and  his  tactful  and  energetic 
spirit  should  make  him  very  useful  in 
building  up  our  established  Japanese 
work  and  extending  it  in  new  fields. 

Pastors  and  others  interested  in 
Christian  work  for  Japanese  are  in- 
vited to  write  Mr.  Waterhouse  (719 
Palisade  Street,  Pasadena),  and  call 
upon  him  freely  for  suggestion  in 
anything  that  concerns  Christian  re- 
lations with  the  local  Japanese  com- 
munity. Mr.  Waterhouse  will  speak 
in  the  churches,  and  to  groups  of  Jap- 
anese on  request  ais  a  representative 
of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion and  will  welcome  all  opportuni- 
ties to  help  in  the  Christian  solutioJi 
of  international  problems. 

His  wiork  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
promotion  of  Congregational  Japan- 
ese missions,  but  he  will  seek  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  religious  work 
among  any  groups  of  Japanese  where 
he  may  be  welcomed,  seeking  partic- 
ularly to  encourage  new  missions  in 
unoccupied  ommunities,  and  to 
awaken  the  local  American  churches 
to  responsibility  for  them. 
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REV.  MARY  C.  COLLINS 


IT  is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  that 
we  record  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Collins,  which  oc- 
curred at  Keokuk,  May  25  last,  after 
an  illness  of  nearly  a  year.  Miss  Col- 
lins was  bom  in  1846.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years,  after  having  been 
a  teacher  at  Keokuk  for  some  three 
years, — in  1875 — ^Miss  Collins  went  to 
Dakota  territory  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Sioux  Indians  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  American  Board.  Her  de- 
votion and  accomplishment  have  had 
the  glad  testimony  of  the  A.  M.  A. 
from  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  these 
missions  when  her  work  came  under 
our  auspices.  So  signiflbant  it  was 
that  it  became  nationally  known,  and 
whenever  and  wherever  important 
conferences  wtere  held  Miss  Collins 
was  sure  to  be  recognized  as  an  in- 
fluential factor  as  well  as  an  unusually 
interesting  speaker.  Universally  be- 
loved by  the  Indians  who  adopted  her 
into  the  tribe  with  the  uame  of  Win- 
ona (daughter),  her  influence  with 
them  was  incalculable.  Of  her  35 
years  of  consecrated  service,  25  were 
lived  at  Little  Eagle  Station  on 
Grand  River  in  her  home  made  of 
logs  which  she  used  both  for  school 
and  church.  It  took  a  brave  woman 
and  no  small  heroism  for  one  to  live 
alone  thirty  miles  away  in  complete 


isolation  from  any  person  of  her  race 
among  Indians,  many  of  whom  were 
not  half  civilized  and  were  still 
pagans.  During  the  long,  hlesik  wiii- 
ters  often  shut  in  from  all  contact 
with  the  outside  world  day  by  day, 
she  gave  of  her  self-denying  and 
fruitful  life  to  these  really  wild  In- 
dians, traveling  with  her  team  over  a 
large  region  to  visit  them  in  their  rude 
homes,  and  often  sharing  in  their  wil- 
ling though  rude  hospitality.  It  took 
an  unusual  wioman  with  no  ordinary 
consecration  to  live  this  life,  neverthe- 
less she  was  not  only  contented  but 
happy  in  it,  as  these  children  of  the 
plains  became  converted  to  the  faith 
which  was  her  inspiration  and  joy. 
After  having  preached  to  the  Indians 
for  more  tlwm  two  score  years,  Miss 
Collins  became  a  regularly  ordained 
minister  of  the  Gospel  that  she  might 
possibly  add  in  some  ways  to  her 
power  to  serve  and  to  her  already 
abundant  usefulness.  Ten  years  ago, 
Miss  Collins  retired  from  the  Indian 
country,  but  never  did  she  demit  her 
work  or  lessen  her  interest  until  ill- 
ness made  this  impossible.  In  various 
previous  issues  of  The  American 
Missionary  are  recorded  the  history 
of  a  life  greatly  lived,  and  of  a  per- 
sonality beloved  and  honored. 


MISS  ALICE  M.   WHITSEY 


THE  death  on  April  15  of  Miss 
Alice  M.  Whitsey  will  cause 
sorrow  to  the  many  friends 
which  she  made  in  her  long  and  great- 
ly valued  service  in  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  At  Trinity 
School  in  Alabama,  Miss  Whitsey  was 
a  true  missionary  and  for  many  years 
at  Tougaloo  College  she  again  en- 
deared herself  to  all  who  knew  her. 
Modest,  faithful,  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duties,  entering  into 


them  with  real  consecration,  she  made 
deep  impression  on  those  in  her  care, 
winning  their  respect  and  aflfection, 
and  that  of  all  who  were  her  asso- 
ciates. The  service  rendered  to  the 
colored  people  by  such  consecrated 
"wjomen  as  she  cannot  be  computed — 
and  they  recognize  it. 

Miss  Whitsey  died  at  Oberlin  which 
had  been  her  home  for  the  last  few 
years. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  TrtMsunr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  the  month  of 
May,  and  for  the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  May  31st. 

RECEIPTS   FOR    MAY 


CburchM 

Sundkiy 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

other 
Socle 
ties 

T.  P. 

8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
nmls 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL. 

1919 
1920 

6.411  83 
6,326.58 

1.134.01 
994.19 

5,117.25 
6,931.19 

36.95 
U  60 

163.75 
134.50 

12.862  79 
13.397.96 

2,060.92 
4,917.46 

14,923.71 
18,315.42 

6,001.24 
7,973.74 

20.924  96 
26,289.16 

Tim* 

813  94 

*  '24.'45 

'"  29^25 

536.17 

2.856.54 

3,391.71 

1,972.50 

6,364.21 

T)«* 

ffi.25 

m  82 

RECEIPTS  EIGHT   MONTHS— TO   MAY  31 
ATailable  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sund&T     Women's 
Schools    Sooletles 

other 
Socle 
ties 

T.  P. 

I.C. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
Qsla 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1918-11 
1919-» 

89,392.43 
106.354.74 

6246.73 
6,509.64 

22.642  88 
30.992  26 

36.95 
16.50 

502  26 
501.94 

118,820.25 
143,374  98 

3.887.59  122,707  81 
8,955.08  152,330  06 

47,886.59 
60.720.11 

170.694  43 
213,060.17 

lae. 
Dte. 

15,962  31 

262.81 

8,349.38 

'19.45 I32 

24,564  73 

5,067.49     29,622.22 

12,833  52 

42,465.74 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 

Churches 

SundiT 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

other 
Socle 
ties 

T.  P. 

S.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
oaU 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

191I-9 

ini-M 

1.491.73 
10,370.92 

8,879  19 
. ■• ••••••• 

1,293.44 
1,615.33 

4,084  89 
6,495  01 

202.47 
278.29 

7,072  53 
^  17, 759.55 

18,630.00 
31,439.67 

25,602.53 
49,199.22 

60.00 

25,652  53 
49,199.22 

Oee. 

321.89 

1,410.12 

75.82 

10,687.02 

12,909  67 

23,696.69 

50*00 

23,546.69 

— • 

SUMMARY  OF   RECEIPTS   EIGHT   MONTHS  TO    MAY  31 


RECEIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available  for  Regular  Approprlationa   . . . 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

$170,594.43 
25,662.63 

213,060.17 
49,199.22 

42,455.74 
23,546  69 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  EIGHT  MONTHS  

$196,246  96 

262,249.39 

66,002.43 

FORM   OF   A    BEQUEST 

•1  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of doHars  to'  "The  American  MisfllOBary 

Astoctation.  Inccrporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of   the   State  of  New   Yo.K.     The 
wlU  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDI'i'lONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional   Gift    plan;    the    Association 
agreeing  to  pay  aa  annual  aum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  othsr  designated  person.    For  iafprmation.  write  The  American  Missionary  As^ocia- 
tloa. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


The  attention  of  Congregational  women  throughout  the  country  is  called 
to  the  article  by  Miss  H.  A.  MacL#afferty  on  ''Woman's  Work  in  Washington.*' 

#    4    i     • 

Three  new  leaflets,  ''Adopting  America/'  "Little  Perry's  New  Day" 
and  "Chiesa  del  Redentore"  are  ready  for  distribution  and  may  be  had 
free  upon  application  to  the  Publication  Department  of  this  Society. 

After  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Congregational 
Conference  at  Gloversville  on  May  18th,  Dr.  Burton  made  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  was  present  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

9      9      9 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  recently  conferred  upon  Rev. 
Prank  Lincoln  Moore,  Secretary  of  Missions  of  The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society,  by  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Moore,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Beard,  has  been  looking  after  publicity 
matters  in  the  New  York  office  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  months,  is  contemplat- 
ing an  early  visit  to  certain  parts  of  the  missionary  field. 

9      9      9 

Miss  Miriam  L.  Woodberry,  Secretary  of  our  Woman's  Department, 
has  been  making  a  tour  in  the  West,  which  began  in  California  about 
-March  1st.  She  spent  the  month  of  April  with  the  churches  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Western  Texas,  and  May  was  given  to  the  work  in  Colo- 
rado. Miss  Woodberry  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
handle Association  in  Texas  in  June,  and  will  also  be  present  at  the  Inter- 
national Council  in  Boston. 

«    «    « 

After  spending  several  months  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  interests  of 
the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  Rev.  William  S.  Beard  has  returned  to  New 
York  and  is  giving  much  time  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Recruiting 
the  Home  Mission  Force  representing  the  Hbme  Missions  Council.  Mr.  Beard, 
who  is  profoundly  interested  in  this  phase  of  miasionaQr  work,  will  visit  the 
following  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conferences  during  June  and  early  July:  Estes  Parik, 
Colorada ;  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  Silver  Bay,  New  York.  He  niay  be 
addressed  at  the  Home  Missionary  Society's  headquarters  or  at  25  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

«    «    « 

Mrs.  Louise  B.  Esch,  assistant  to  the  missionary  pastor  at  Mobridge, 
South  Dakota,  interesting  accounts  of  whose  work  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  The  American  Missionary,  will  come  East  in  the  fall  and 
give  the  month  of  October  to  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Esch  will  visit 
the  churches  of  that  commonwealth  and  tell  the  story  ^  of  the  fields  she 
serves.  This  visit  can  hardly. fail  to  incite  further  interest  in  the  mission- 
ary work  in  South  Dakota.  The  itinerary  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Snow  Thayer,  President  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Con- 
necticut, and  applications  for  Mrs.  Esch's  services  as  speaker  should  be 
made  to  her  at  64  Qillett  Street,  Hartford. 
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PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY— A  HOME  MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 

By  President  Robert  Fry  Clark,  Forest  Orove,  Oregon, 


READERS  of  The  American 
Missionary — and  that  should 
inolude  all  Congregationalists 
— ^will  be  interested  in  faiowing*  about 
Pacific  University,  an  institution 
always  nominally  Congregational, 
founded  bact  in  1849  as  a  home  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  with  a  history 
filled  with  home  missionary  work  and 
influence,  and  today  presenting  a 
challenge  to  Congregationalists 
everywhere  to  help  make  its  future 
worthy  of  its  thrilling 
past.  . 

Pacific  University  is  lo- 
cated at  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon,  in  the  beautiful 
Willamette  Valley,  twen- 
ty-six miles  from  Port- 
land, with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  electric  lines 
and  by  a  paved  highway. 
The  college  property  con- 
sists of  a  campus  of  thirty 
acres,  adorned  with  won- 
derful oaks  and  firs,  and 
five  attractive  and  service- 
able buildings. 

The  list  of  early  heroes 
in  the  history  of  Pacific 
University  is  a  long  one, 
telling  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice.  A  petrified 
stumip  on  the  campus 
marks  the  spot  where  stood 
the  log  building  in  which 
"Grandma"  Tabitha 
Brown  held  her  orphan 
school  in  '47.  In  October, 
1S47,  Rev.  George  H.  At- 
kinson sailed  from  Boston, 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  eight 
months  later,  reached  Oregon  City. 
He  became  greatly  interested- in  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of 
learning  at  Forest  Grove.  The  first 
charter  was  secured  in  1849.  The 
original  college  building  was  erect- 
ed in  1850.    It  still  survives,  hous- 


ing, though  very  inadequately,  the 
science  departments  of  the  College. 
The  alumni  have  been  true  to  the 
ideals  of  the  pioneers.  In  the  first 
graduating  class,  1863,  was  Harvey 
W.  Scott,  who  for  many  years  was 
editor  of  **The  Oregonian.''  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1910,  he  re- 
tained a  large  interest  in  the  small 
college,  and  especially  in  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, as  member  and  president  of 
the   board   of   trustees.     Horace   E. 


A   VIEW    OF  MARSH    MEMORIAL   HALL 


Thomas,  '05,  is  now  editor  of  ''The 
Oregonian.''  Ralph  Abraham,  *11, 
is  a  missionary  in  Africa;  Helen  C. 
Bishop,  13,  was  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
canteen  service  in  France;  Rev. 
Ernest  Bratzel,  '09,  is  with  the  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mrs.  Neal  R.  Crounse, 
'07,  is  with  the  Portland  Bureau  for 
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the  Protection  of  Women;  Frances 
B.  dapp,  '08,  is  teaching  music  in 
Ooshisha  University,  Kyoto,  Japan; 
Rev.  C.  Franklin  Koch,  10,  is  a 
Irtitheran  minister  in  North  Platte, 
Nebraska ;  Rev.  John  X.  Miller,  '98, 
is  just  now  on  furlough  in  this  coun- 
try from  missionary  work  in  India; 
Clinton  Ostrander,  15,  is  Education- 
al Director  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Akron,  Ohio;  Rev.  Philip 
E.  Bauer,    '97,   is  now   a   Congrega- 


fcey;  Nellie  A.  Cole,  19,  is  a  mission- 
ary in  Trebizond,  and  Margaret  Hin- 
man,  '91,  in  Marsovan.  The  list 
might  be  extended  to  include  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  who  are 
serving  their  communities  in  the  real 
Pacific  spirit.  ^ 

The  college  has  had  reverses.  The 
days  of  the  war  were  particularly 
dark,  but  those  in  charge  were  firm 
in  the  conviction  that  there  was  still 
to  be  a  larger  fruition  for  the  early 


A  COUNKU  OF  THE  PAKLOK,   HERIUCK  HAl^L 


tional  pastor  in  Seattle,  after  a  term 
in  Alaska;  Rev.  Horace  M.  Ramsey, 
'99,  is  an  Episcopal  minister  at  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota;  Rev.  Thomas  Rob- 
inson, '04,  ifi  a  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Wilson,  Pennsylvania;  Rciv.  A.  B. 
Snider,  '91,  is  a  home  missionai-y 
pastor  at  Jennings  Lodge,  Oregon; 
Rev.  D.  John  Taylor,  12,  is  located 
at  Dover  Center,  Ohio;  Rev.  J.  El- 
kanah  Walker,  '67,  is  a  missionary 
in  Shaowu,  China;  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Ward,  12,.  is  a  Congregational  minu- 
ter at  Toledo  Ohio;  Mrs.  H.  H.  At- 
kinson,  '99,  is  a  missionary  in  Tur- 


faith  and  devotion  and  sacrifice.  This 
conviction  is  strengthened  by  the  new 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  Christian 
leadership — ^a  need  which  Pacific 
University  is  well  prepared  to  aid  in 
supplying.  The  motto  of  the  college, 
**For  Christ  and  His  Kingdom," 
represents  the  center  and  base  of  the 
work  and  ambition  of  the  institution. 
High  educational  standards  have  al- 
ways been  maintained  and  strong 
Christian  character  has  been  uni- 
formly a  first  consideration.  The 
faculty  has  been  made  up  of  men  and 
women  of  sterling  character  as  well 
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as  strong  special  preparation.  The 
present  faculty  includes  representa- 
tives of  such  schools  as  Oberlin,  col- 
lege and  conservatory  and  seminar}'; 
University  of  Chicago;  Knox;  Yank- 
ton ;  Mt.  Ilolyoke ;  University  of  Min- 
nesota; University  of  Oregon;  Grin- 
n%ll. 

The  faculty  have  been  making 
wonderful  sacrifices  and  carrying 
great  burdens.  Up  to  this  year  the 
regular  salary  of  a  professor  was 
$1,100;  this  year  it  was  increased  to 
$1,200.  At  the  midwinter  meeting 
the  board  decided  that  the  salary 
must  be  increased  to  $1,800,  and  that 
f  everal  new  men  must  be  added  to  the 
faculty.  The  program  for  the  next 
year,  therefore,  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  of  about  $20,000 
more  than  this  year.  The  alternative 
was  closing  the  school,  which  was  un- 
thinkable. 

During  the  war  the  student  body 
was  greatly  reduced.  All  the  boys 
entered  the  service.  The  fall  of  191S 
opened  with  only  two  boys  at  Pacific. 
One  of  these  had  been  rejected  be- 
cause of  physical  disabilities  and  the 
other  was  a  Japanese.  A  wonderful 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  determination 
characterized  students  and  faculty, 
who  fought  a  winning  battle  through 
these  trying  times.  Now  the  boys  are 
back,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  col-' 
lege  department  is  larger  than  ever 
before.  It  includes  about  forty-five 
ex-service  men,  to  whom  the  college  is 
giving  free  tuition. 

A  few  types  in  the  student  group 
may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  student  body : 

Here  is  a  Japanese  boy,  whose 
father  publishes  the  largest  Japanese 
paper  on  the  Coast.  He  has  been  in 
the  college  for  three  years,  and  ex- 
pects to  graduate  next  year.  He  at- 
tended the  Des  Moines  Convention 
and  came  back  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  a  unified  Christian  program  in 
the  Orient. 

Here  are  two  sisters,  one  a  senior 
and  the  other  a  freshman,  fine,  cap- 
able girls,  as  you  would  expect  from 


the  fact  that  their  name  is  Brown 
and  they  belong  to  the  ** Grandma" 
Brown  family. 

We  have  with  us  a  young  man 
whose  father  was  for  years  presi- 
dent of  Northland  College  and  who 
is  now  making  periodical  visits  from 
his  home  in  Forest  Grove  to  the  lum- 
ber camps  of  the  Northwest  coast. 

Here,  too,  is  a  sturdy  young  fresh- 
man, a  grandson  of  Prof.  Joseph  W, 
Marsh,  who  gave  forty  years  of  de- 
voted, sacrificial  service  to  Pacific 
University. 

Then  there  is  a  serious-minded 
sophomore,  who  spent  some  years  as 
a  forest  ranger,  and,  in  the  quiet  and 
isolation  of  that  occupation,  devel- 
oped the  habit  of  clear  thinking  in 
directions  not  always  conventional 
but  always  moved  by  high  ideals  and 
with  the  greater  brotherhood  in 
mind. 

We  have  alsa  in  the  university  an 
ambitious  freshman  girl  and  her 
brother,  a  physical  giant,  who  belong 
to  the  Walker  family,  another  name 
significant  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

Then  there  is  a  senior  who  was  with 
the  engineers  in  Prance.  He  declined 
an  oflFer  of  $250  a  month  as  an  en- 
gineer in  order  to  come  to  Pacific  and 
finish  his  college  wortc. 

Among  our  students  there  is  a 
Greek  boy  who  came  to  thig  country 
F.hortly  before  we  entered  the  war. 
When  America  joined  the  Allies  he 
decided  that,  to  be  true  to  his  new 
idea's  as  an  American,  he  mui^t  enlist 
in  his  country's  service. 

There  is  a  minister  studying  here 
who  is  receiving  aid  from  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Hie  has  been  do- 
ing great  work  among  his  own  people 
— Finnish — in  a  neig'hboring  town, 
to  which  he  goes  every  week  end  ia 
order  to  take  care  of  his  church 
services.  His  loyal  work  with  his 
people  has  won  for  him  the  active 
hostility  of  an  anarchistic  group  of 
his  own  nationality.  But  he  **  carries 
on''  faithfully  and  courageously. 
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The  work  of  Pacific  University  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  Cbngregation- 
alists.  The  president  was  moderator 
at  the  last  State  Ckmference  meetinj^, 
and  the  dean  is  assistant  moderator 
for  the  next  Conference,  which  meets 
at  Forest  Grove.  The  president  and 
Dr.  Bates  are  members  of  the  State 
Conference  board.  The  Congrega- 
tional pastor,  Rev.  W.  Walter  Blair, 
has  been  giving  in  the  college,  with- 
out remuneration,  a  thoroughgoing, 
inspiring  course  in  biblical  literature. 
The  Young  People's  Committee,  the 
Education  Committee,  and  the  Pa- 
cific University  Committee  of  the 
State  Conference  have  expressed 
themselves  enthusiastically  with  re- 
gard to  the  work  and  opportunity 
of  the  college. 

The  college  is  in  a  critical  condition 
financially.  Unless  aid  comes  speedily 
and  in  considerable  amount  the  in- 
stitution will  be  compelled  to  close. 
Some  of  the  painful  needs  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  are  the  following :  Funds 


to  replace  overdrafts  amounting  to 
$53,000;  large  additions  to  endow- 
ment, which  should  be  more  than 
double  the  present  amount,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  contributions  to  cur- 
rent expenses — the  deficit  this  year 
promises  to  be  about  $5,000;  a  men's 
dormitory;  a  central* heating  plant;  a 
new  science  building.  Pacific  Univer- 
sity urges  all  friends  of  Christian 
education  in  the  Northwest  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  its  work  and  field 
and  needs,  with  the  conviction  that 
such  an  investigation  will  result  in 
assuring  the  continuance  of  the  school 
in  the  spirit  of  its  consecrated  found- 
ers and  supporters  down  through  its 
history.  In  the  future,  even  more 
than  in  the  past,  home  missionary 
churdies  must  turn  for  their  men  to 
just  such  institutions  as  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, and  therefore  it  would  be  a 
distinct  calamity  to  allow  such  a 
school  as  this  to  close  or  to  compel  it 
to  limp  along  on  a  crippled,  inefficient 
basis. 


MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

By  Rev.  Elwell  0,  Mead,  Oeorgetown,  Conn.  {Concluded) 


THEREUPON  they  organized 
themselves  into  a  church  in 
which  they  could  have  free- 
dom to  express  their  convictions  and 
thus  came  into  existence  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Chicago, 
not  for  the  sake  of  having  a  Congi'e- 
gational  church,  but  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  church  in  which  a  crime 
against  humanity  could  be  fought 
openly. 

Besides  settling  and  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  original  Northwest 
Territory,  Congregationalists  have 
made  two  other  marked  contribu- 
tions to  our  country's  expansion. 
Matt;us  Whitman,  the  missionary 
sent  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
Congregational  money,  saw  with 
clearer  eyes  than  Congress,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  great  Oregon  coun- 
try. When  our  national  politicians 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  plea,  he 
went  up  to  New  England  and  led 


from  there  a  colony  of  a  thousand 
across  the  continent,  and  that  com- 
pany's influence  triumphed  over  the 
purposes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany and  helped  to  win  the  region 
for  the  United  States.  A  century 
ago.  New  England  began  sending 
Congregational  missionaries  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  and  their 
children  and  their  children's  child- 
ren made  those  islands  an  outpost 
of  civilization,  and  it  is  owing  to 
what  they  did  that  that  group,  re- 
christened  *  *  Hawaiian,  '*  is  now  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  course  a  people  animated  by 
such  a  wide  interest  in  human  wel- 
fare were  a  missionary  people.  They 
organized  the  first  home  missionary 
society  in  the  United  States  and  the 
sexjond,  but  they  did  not  call  them 
Congregational.  They  organized  the 
first  foreign  missionary  society 
in    the    United    States    and    called 
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it  the  American  Board  because  they 
wanted  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  and  not  denominationalism. 
The  Presbyterian  church  and  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  at  first  were 
•a  part  of  this  body,  but  afterward, 
on  their  own  initiative,  withdrew  to 
form  separate  denominational  mis- 
sionary^ societies.  Congregational- 
ists  sent  the  first  medical  missionary 
into  the  foreign  field.  Over  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  American  Board  or- 
ganized its  Foreign  Mission  School 
in  Cornwall,  Connecticut.  Here,  for 
a  decade,  it  tried  out  the  plan  of 
training  in  this  country  young  peo- 
ple of  other  lands  to  be  leaders  in 
religion  and  education  on  their  ow^ 
soil. 

Prom  this  experiment  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  better  way  was  to 
train  them  in  their  own  country, 
and  recently  a  missionary  offilcial  of 
another  denomination  said  that  we 
have  the  finest  corps  of  native 
leaders  on  foreign  soil.  Let  me 
now  make  the  acid  test  of  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  faith  and 
works.  Everybody  knows  and  loves 
the  Catholic  saint.  Father  Damien. 
But  how  many  know  that  seven 
years  before  Father  Damien  went  to 
Molokai  a  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  that  leper  colony  in 
the  very  year  that  it  was  established 
by  the  Hawaiian  government?  And 
from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  had 
heroes  and  faithful  leaders  there, 
quiet  and  modest,  but  never  flinch- 
ing or  faltering. 

One  of  our  fundamental  princi- 
ples has  always  been  that  every  hu- 
man soul  had  the  right  to  the  best 
development  of  which  it  was  cap- 
able, and  so  Congregationalists  have 
been  foremost  in  all  matters  of  edu- 
cation. We  established  public 
schools  at  a  time  when  Governor 
Berkeley  of  Virginia  was  thanking 
God  that  there  were  no  common 
schools  in  his  domain. 

Forty-two  colleges  in  the  United 
States  owe  their  existence  to  Con- 
gregationalists, and  when  we  add 
first-class  academies  and  state  uni- 


versities organized  by  our  leaders, 
the  percentage  6f  higher  education- 
al institutions  given  to  this  country 
by  us  is  amazingly  beyond  that  of 
any  other  denomination.  The  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of 
women  had  its  birth  in  Congregation- 
alism. Its  historic  landmarks  are 
the  female  seminary  established  at 
Troy,  New  York,  by  Emma  Willard 
in  1823,  the  opening  of  the  academy 
at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  to  girls 
in  1828,  and  the  founding  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  at  South  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  in  1837.  The  first 
school  of  college  grade  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  admit  young  women  to 
all  its  privileges,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  young  men,  was  Oberlin,  and 
coeducation,  begun  in  that  Congre- 
gational school  has  continued  as  a 
movement  until  most  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  our  land  recog- 
nize the  right  of  girls  to  the  same 
educational  privileges  as  boys.  We 
have  always  believed  in  an  educated 
ministry,  and  so  we  have  founded 
nine  theological  seminaries,  and  in 
the  mountain  range  of  theological 
leaders  stand  five  lofty  peaks :  Jona- 
than Edwards  dominated  the  're- 
ligious thinking  of  New  England  for 
150  years,  and  **  New  England  sits 
by  every  fireside  of  the  land."  Hor- 
ace Bushnell  enriched  and  sweet- 
ened and  broadened  Edwards'  the- 
ology and  his  **  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural' '  and  "Christian  Nur- 
ture'' are  still  classics  of  religious 
thinking.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  vi- 
talised religious  truth  with  his  tre- 
mendous personality,  and  the  spon- 
taneous overflow  of  his  rich  nature 
was  felt  in  every  hamlet  and  home. 
Washington  Gladden  made  the  whole 
country  realize  that  Christian  truth 
found  its  natural  expression  in  so- 
ciologyquite  as  much  as  in  theology, 
and  counted  no  doctrine  sacred  €ind 
no  property  worth  while  unless  ac- 
quired by  hon(st  effort  and  used  for 
the  service  of  humanity.  Henry 
Churchill  King  has  made  all  who 
know  his  teachings  appreciate  that 
Jesus  Christ  reveals  to  us  what  God 
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ifi  and  wiiat  Hfe  would  have  us  be. 
When  his  series  of  books,  beginning 
with  ** Reconstruction  in  Theology/' 
was  appearing,  an  aged  theologian  of 
Yale  remarked,  **Now  there  is  hope 
for  theology  in  America."  The  first 
normal  school  in  the  United  States 
was  established  at  Lexington,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1839,  and  its  first  prin- 
cipal was  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  The  stories  of 
Andover  bands  and  Yale  bands  go- 
ing out  to  influence  and  mould  the 
destinies  of  many  interior  and  west- 
ern states  are  in  themselves  enough 
to  make  a  book.  They  helped  make 
Kansas  free;  they  formed  state 
school  systems;  they  founded  state 
universities ;  they  created  civiliza- 
tions and  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
joy  to  know  they  were  doing  founda- 
tion work,  careless  of  Congrega- 
tiomalism  so  long  ss  they  were  di- 
recting forces  and  shaping  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

This  belief  in  education  and  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  the  best 
development  of  his  own  personality 
bred  leaders,  and  the  denomina- 
tion's independence  and  lack  of 
training  in  team  work  made  it  nat- 
ural for  these  leaders  to  start  inde- 
pendent movements.  Other  denom- 
inations, with  their  centralized  or- 
ganization, put  their  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  rising  men  and 
said,  *'We  have  a  place  for  you  to 
exercise  your  powers  within  your 
own  fold.''  We  have  done  nothing 
of  this  kind,  but  have  rather  boast- 
ed that  we  cared  nothing  for  our 
own  household  and  gloried  in  send- 
ing out  leaders  to  organize  new  en- 
terprises. And  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  we  have  to  our  credit  the 
creation  of  a  long  list  of  humani- 
tarian and  interdenominational 
movements.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  started  the 
first  American  foreign  missionary 
society,  leaving  out  our  name  and  in- 
ducing the  churches  to  work  in  it 
with  us.  The  same  young  man  whose 
fiery  zeal  and  indomitable  purpose 
brought  into  existence  the  American 


Board,  also  got  together  represen- 
tatives of  many  denominations  and 
persuaded  them  to  organize  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  so  the 
only  nondenominational  organiza- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
translates,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  Scriptures  all  over  the  world 
owes  its  origin  to  Samuel  J.  Mills,  a 
Congregational  missionary  who  was 
Ihe  son  of  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  said  that 
the  organization  which  has  done  the 
most  to  uplift  the  Negro  is  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 
This  society,  a  child  of  Oberlin,  has 
poured  its  money  into  Southern  mis- 
sion schools  and  civilized  by  social 
settlement  work,  and  while  its  bene- 
fits to  our  civilization  have  been  un- 
told, its  results  to  Congregational- 
ism have  been  very  small.  Why? 
A  simple  incident  will  give  the  an- 
swer. When  I  made  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Pisk  University, 
they  said  to  me,  "You  must  visit 
Miss  Morgan's  classes.  She  has 
taught  thirty-four  yeai*s  without 
missing  a  recitation."  Of  course  1 
did.  **You  see  that  young  man," 
said  she.  "He  is  going  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  minister  and  that  one 
is  going  to  be  a  Baptist  minister 
and  that  one  a  Methodist.  We  don't 
care  what  denomination  they 
serve,  so  long  as  they  preach  the 
Gospel  to  their  people."  Again  the 
spirit  runs  true  to  form ;  it  is  Ameri- 
can not  sectarian. 

The  father  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  is 
a  Congregational  minister,  Francis 
E.  Clark.  He  deliberately  planned  it 
as  an  interdenominational  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
some  of  the  denominations  chose  to 
arrest  the  union  movement  and  or- 
ganize their  young  people  with  their 
own  church  societies. 

The  greatest  personal  leader  of 
boys  in  the  world,  with  possibly  one 
exception,  who  has  written  more 
juvenile  laws  that  have  been  widely 
adopted  th^n  have  ever  been  drawn 
by   any   one    else,   whose   name   has 
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been  associated  with  the  juvenile 
court  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is 
Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  who  began  his 
work  as  a  Congregational  Sunday 
School  superintendent.  When  the 
United  States  Government  wanted  to 
start  a  Child  Welfare  Department,  it 
called  to  take  charge  of  it  Julia 
Lathrop,  a  Congregational  woman, 
and  she  still  retains  the  position. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  has  placed 
us  under  prohibition  since  January 
16,  1920,  was  adopted  by  forty-five 
states.  Give  all  credit  to  Mother 
Stewart  and  the  band  of  cnisaders 
on  their  knees  in  front  of  saloons! 
Give  all  credit  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
remembering,  however,  that  its  great 
leader.  Prances  Willard,  had  gener- 
ations of  Congregational  ancestors 
aiid  ministers  back  of  her,  and  then 
bear  in  mind  that  the  organized  ex- 
ecutive force  which  placed  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Constitution  was  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  the  brain  of  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  born  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oberlin. 
Let  us  know,  too,  that  the  man  whose 
loyal  wisdom  and  political  acumen 
has  overmLtched  the  schemes  of  the 
liquor  politicians  and  guided  the  en- 
teri^rise  to  its  great  goal  has  been 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  a  Congrega- 
tional layman. 

This  same  spirit  of  creating  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity  at  the  ex 
peuse  of  the  denomination  has  man- 
ifested itself  also  in  literature.  The 
first  great  lexicographer  of  our  land, 
whose  name  will  always  stand  for 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  definition, 
and  whose  name  will  be  a  synonym 
for  dictionary,  was  Noah  Webster, 
a  Oongrega,tional  layman.  The 
Journal  of  Education  has  for  forty 
years  been  edited  by  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  Rev.  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship.  The  Sunday  School  Times,  for 
a  half  century  or  more,  has  been 
sent  out  to  its  constituents  by  the 
Connecticut  Congregationalist,  Hen- 
ry Clay  Trumbull,  and  his  family. 

Albert  Shaw,   editor  of    The    Re- 


view of  Reviews,  was  a  Congrega- 
tionalist, and  Francis  G.  Pratt,  Jr., 
who  gave  the  Youth's  Companion  a 
large  portion  of  its  prosperity  and 
success,  was  of  honored  Congrega- 
tional stock.  If  church  music  may 
be  mentioned  under  this  head,  we 
may  tell  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book, 
wlhich  went  thi*ough  seventy  editions, 
and  note  that  the  famous  composer, 
Lowell  Mason,  a  Congregationalist, 
was  the  father  of  American  church 
music.  American  Board  mission- 
aries have  reduced  to  writing  twen- 
ty-seven or  more  languages,  and 
translated  the  Bible  into  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  different  tongues. 
There  are  two  weekly  periodicals  in 
our  country  which  for  about  seven- 
ty-five years  have  exercised  a  great 
and  growing  influence  for  our  coun- 
try's  general  welfare.  These  are 
the  New  York  Independent  and  The 
Outlook,  and  from  their  beginning 
until  the  present  time,  they  have 
been  owned,  managed  and  edited  by 
Cbngregationalists.  They  stand  for 
human  brotherhood,  they  preach  the 
highest  order  of  civilization,  they 
have  a  circulation  among  many  de- 
nominations, and  they  contribute 
very  largeV  to  sweetness,  sanity 
and  breadth  of  religious  thinking. 

Illustrations  of  this  Congregation- 
al spirit  may  be  found  in  the  very 
latest  phases. of  world  life.  ** About 
every  executive  position  of  a  re- 
ligious nature  in  our  overseas  army 
was  held  by  a  Congregational  chap- 
lain, either  in  the  fir$t  place  or  even- 
tually,*' and  while  our  quota  of 
chaplains  for  the  great  world  war 
was  seventy,  we  furnished  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy. 

As  these  historic  facts  pass  in  re- 
view before  us,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "This 
nation  from  the  beginning  was  a 
spiritual  enterprise,"  and  it  seems 
quite  natural  and  eminently  fitting 
that  ** America"  was  first  sung  in 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  the 
most  notable  place  of  worship  in  our 
denomination  on  American  soil. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  we  have 
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never  yet  half  learned  to  believe  in 
ourselves.  We  have  given  ourselves 
away  and  deprecated  oui*selves  and 
refused  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
until  our  young  men  have  almost 
completely  turned  aside  from  places 
of  leadership  in  our  own  fold.  It  is 
our  own  fault.  By  our  own  beha- 
vior we  have  taught  them  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  our  own  church. 
We  must  see  things  in  a  new  light  or 
perish  from  the  earth  and  pass  the 
legacy  entrusted  to  us  -to  other 
hands.  Shall  we  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggf  I  know  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  any  more  desire  to  dwell 


in  a  Methodist  church  or  a  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  than  in  a  Congregational  church. 
We  have  just  raised  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund.  It  is  the  farthest- 
visioned  enterprise  we  have  ever 
undertaken.  It  was  sixteen  times 
the  greatest  objective  that  we  ever 
set  for  ourselves.  It  was  our  biggest 
piece  of  team  work.  Through  it  our 
churches  throughout  the  nation 
have  come  to  a  much  richer  sense  of 
their  fellowship  and  their  vision.  It 
gives  up  hope  that  we  may  awaken 
in  this  tercentenary  year  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  privileges  and  du- 
ties as  legatees  of  Pilgrim  principles 
and  leadership. 


ALrONG    THE    SANTA   FE    TRAIL 


A  HERALD  OF  HOPE 

By  Bev.  J,  M,  Moya, 

ItHAVE  always  maintained  that 
the  chief  work  of  the  Christian 
diurch  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Wo  know  that  it  has  other  work  to  do 
and  that  the  performance  of  it  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  is  obligatory,  but 
every  phase  of  endeavor  in  which 
the  church  engages  should  be  the 
salvation  of  its  people.    The  command 


IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Albuquerque,  N,  M. 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wias  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Qoe- 
pel  to  every  creature,  to  proclaim 
broadcast  the  news  of  redemption,  to 
toil  everywhere  and  at  all  times  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  In  the  larger 
sense  the  church  is  endeavoring  to 
achieve  this  great  service  by  sending 
missionaries  all  over  the  world,  but  it 
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is  not  always  careful  to  apply  the  ex- 
press conunand  of  the  Master  to  the 
individual  church  and  to  local  oondi- 
tions.    Is  it  easier  to  nend  missionaries 


A   TOUCH   OF  THE  ORIENT  IN  NEW 
MEXICO 

to  India,  China,  or  other  foreign 
lands,  than  it  is  to  proclaim  that  same 
message  from  the  pulpit  of  the  local 
church?  And  is  there  greater  need 
for  the  proclamation  in  the  remote 
lands  than  in  the  near  fields  t  We 
believe  that  the  church  should  not 
neglect  the  people  in  the  lands  beyond 
the  seas,  but  we  also  believe  that  it 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  its  duty 
toward  those  ^^'ho  need  the  Gospel 
at  its  ver>'  door. 

Orr  work  in  the  Southwest  might 
well  be  called  **  foreign  work  at 
home/'  In  many  localities  conditions 
and  neec^s  are  similar  to  those  in  for- 
eign countries.  Though  the  work 
m^'st  be  dor.e  in  the  midst  of  great 
difHcultiei.  and  among  those  in  whom 
prevails  the  mo«t  terrible  religious 
indifference,  God's  blessing  has  been 
upon  it  during  the  past  year.  Some 
souls  have  been  born  into  the  King- 
dom. The  people  seem  more  ready 
and  better  prepared  for  the  message 
of  the  Lord  and  the  hearing  they 
have  given  to  the  message  has  been 
the  cause  for  rejoicing. 

All  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
field  which  I  serve  have  been  visited 
during  the  past  year.  About  ninety- 
six  sermons  and  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered on  various  occasions.  More  than 
436  personal  calls  were  made,  thir- 
teen new  members  were  added,  one 


by  letter  and  the  rest  on  confessioii 
of  faith. 

There  were  twelve  more  candidates 
ready  to  join  the  church  on  Easter 
Sunday,  but  it  happened  that  three 
of  them  left  to  make  their  homes  in 
California  a  week  or  two  before  the 
reception,  so  we  took  in  only  nine. 
Four  were  from  Grants,  two  from  Los 
Ranchos  de  Atriseo,  and  three  from 
Barelas. 

The  church  in  San  Mateo  is  in  a 
discouraging    condition.      It    is    now 
about   five  years  since   thjese    people 
have  had   a   permanent  minister.     I 
cannot  go  there  as  often  as  I  should. 
The    members    of    the    church    are 
scattered,  a  number  having   gone  to 
the  surrounding  ranches,  while  these 
who  remain  in  town  are  little  disposed 
to  lead  the  meetings.    Services,  there- 
fore, are  really  neglected  except  at 
such  times  as  I  am  able  to  -vTsit  the 
place  for  a  day  or  two.    My  last  visit 
was  made   in   November,    1919.      At 
that  time  the  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended.   The  weather  was  cold  and  it 
rained  continuously,   but  the   people 
were  so  anxious  to  hear  the   Gospel 
message  that  they  came  to  the  services 
and     brought     their     children     with 
them.    Two  women  drove  about  thir- 
ty-five miles  and  brought  a  baby  to  be 
baptized. 

It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to 


WHERE   THE  BREAD   IS  MADE 

find  a  suitable  place  for  meetings  in 
Gallup.  I  wish  it  might  be  situated 
where  the  Mexican  people  are  settled. 
The  town  is  a  coal  mining  center,  a 
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busy  place,  traversed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  and  with  the  con- 
veniences of  a  modem  city.  There 
are  people  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try working  in  the  mines,  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  being  Mexicans.  A 
good  active  man,  who  could  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  work  in  this  place, 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  much,  I 
am  sure. 

On  October  24th,  I  went  to  Gallup 
at  the  request  of  a  friend  who  wished 
me  to  baptize  his  two  little  grand- 
children. He  and  his  family  are 
Catholics,  but  one  of  his  daughters 
married  a  Protestant,  and  my  friend 
wanted  the  twin  babies  baptized  by 
an  evangelical  minister.  They  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  me.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  arrange  a 
meeting  in  the  English  -  speaking 
church  for  our  Mexican  friends.  I 
judge  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
kind  in  that  church  that  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Spanish  language.  The 
attendance  was  not  large,  only  twen- 
ty-two being  present,  but  they  gave 
close  attention  to  all  that  we  di^  and 
said. 

The  pastor  of  the  church,  Mr.  Bis- 
sell,  spoke  in  English,  and  I  acted  as 
interpreter.  What  he  said  was  good 
and  interesting.  The  people  enjoyed 
every  word.  The  babies  who  were 
baptized  were  twins  not  quite  a  year 
old.  When  I  asked  the  mother  by 
what  names  she  wanted  them  bap- 
tized, she  gave  them  to  me  written  in 
English.  The  girl  was  named  Vir- 
ginia Hanna  and  the  boy  Vernon 
Charles.  I  have  observed  that  many 
of  the  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest  very 
much  like  to  give  their  children 
Engflish  names.  The  time  is  ap- 
proaching, I  believe,  when  they  will 


be  Americans  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word — not  because  they  were  bom  in 
America  but  because  they  have  adopt- 
ed the  flag  of  the  country  as  well  as 
its  language  and  customs.  There  are 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  Ameri- 
canization, but  I  do,  firmly,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  do  all  I  can  along 
that  line. 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  organ- 
ize a  church  at  Barelas  the  last  week 
of  the  year,  but  it  could  not  be  done. 
We  were,  however,  alble  to  start  a 
Stind^ty  School  in  that  place,  with 
twenty-two  members. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  little 
schoolhouse  in  GaJlup,  where  our 
meetings  were  held  for  a  long  time, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  storm 
on  April  10th.  The  roof  was  blown 
off  and  some  of  the  walls  fell  in. 
With  the  help  of  one  man,  I  was  two 
entire  days  getting  the  boards  off  the 
roof  and  carrying  them  to  the  home 
of  one  of  our  members.  The  building 
is  practically  in  ruins. 

On  January  21st  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  little  village  of  San 
Jose,  telling  of  the  death  of  Don 
Pablo  Lucero,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  faithful  member  of  the  church. 
I  think  he  was  the  first  convert  in  the 
field.  Following  his  cottiversion  he 
lived  among  people  who  were  non- 
Christians,  and  often  his  Catholic 
friends  tried  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  their 
efforts  were  in  vain.  He  fought  the 
good  faith  and  kept  steadfast  in  the 
Christian  faith.  I  made  a  special 
trip  to  San  Jose,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  funeral  services.  He  was  buried 
on  his  own  property,  as  there  is  no 
Protestant  cemetery  in  the  town.  It 
was  an  impressive  ceremony. 


The  chief  problem  in  Southern  Idaho  during  the  year  1919  was  the 
finding  of  pastors  for  the  vacant  churches  and  missionary  fields  of  this  '*last 
frontier- '  of  America.  Many  of  these  churches  are  in  outlying  and  isolated 
districts  many  miles  from  the  railroad.  Yet  here  in  this  new  country,  when 
its  wonderful  resources  have  been  made  accessible  by  railroads  and  high- 
ways, and  when  irrigation  has  made  its  widespreading  plains  productive 
witli  great  crops,  towns  and  cities  with  surrounding  agriculture  communi- 
ties will  spring  up.  Rev.  J.  E.  Ingham,  the  General  Missionary,  is  doing 
a  ^eat  work  in  assisting  in  the  supervision  of  this  district. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  Miss  H.  A,  MacLafferty,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


THE  work  of  the  Congregational 
woman  of  Washington,  for  the 
bringing  in   of   the   Kingdom, 

seems  to  me  to  take  cognizance  of  her 

environment,  her    opportunities    and 

obligations,  and  her  own  ability  and 

devotion,  and  then  to  do  the  best  she 

can. 

Our  state  is  so  larg^e,  its  problems 

and  possibilities  so 

many     and     so 

diverse,  that  there 

is  room  for  every 

sort    of    initiative 

and  every  kind  of 

effort. 
The  work  before 

the  women  of  the 

State  Board  is  to 

bring  the  different 

groups  of  Congre- 
gational women  in 

the    state    into    a 

harmonious    relat 

ed  body  that  shall 

b  e       intelligently 

aware   of   our   de- 
nominational  task, 

and      that       shall 

work      for     that 

task^s      perform- 
ance.       These 

groups   of   women 

are  as  unlike  each 

other    as    individ- 
uals can  be.  There 

are   the  groups  in 

the   city    churches 

and    in    the  larger 

towns,       compos<^d 

for  the  most  part 
of  women  Congregational ly  trained, 
who  all  their  lives  have  done  the 
usual  things  set  for  women  in 
churches  to  do.  These  easily  fall  in 
line  with  plans  offered  them  and  do  as 
a  matter  of  course  the  things  asked 
of  them.  In  the  small  towns  and 
rural  districts,  the  groups  arc  made 
often  of  women  from  every  denomi- 
nation,    even      from     the      Catholic 


Church.  They  are  drawn  together 
by  the  desire  to  have  a  church  and 
Sunday  School  in  the  community  and 
by  the  natural  social  instinct.  On 
them  falls  largely  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  doors  f  '  :\  .!  tlo 
church  open,  and  right  nobly  have 
they  risen  to  the  emergency. 

To  reach  all  these  women  and  to 
make  them  feel 
that  they  stand 
side  by  side  and 
shoulder  to  shoul- 
tler,  seeing  a  com- 
mon vision  and 
working  toward  a 
common  goal,  is 
the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  o  f 
W'ashington.  This 
Board  is  eomposid 
of  the  officers  of 
the  Washinorton 
Branch  of  the 
Woman 's  Board 
of  the  Pacific  and 
the  officers  of  the 
Washington  AVo- 
mau's  Home  Mi^^ 
sionarj'  Unicn.  We 
meet  monthly  in 
joint  scs-ion,  con- 
sidering the  affairs 
of  hath  organiza- 
tions. There  is  a 
separate  president 
;:n(l  vice  president 
for  the  Braneli 
and  the  Union, 
but  all  other  offi- 
C(»rs  are  common  to  both,  and  are 
equally  interested  in  and  responsible 
for  both.  There  is  also  the  closest  co- 
operation betwieen  the  Board  and  the 
StAte  Conference,  Dr.  Baird  often 
coming  into  our  meetings  with  in- 
formation and  suggestions,  always 
welcome  and  helpful. 

Besides   interesting  the  women  of 
our    churches   in   the   definite   work 
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toward  which  our  money  ifi  contrib- 
uted, we  push  the  use  of  the  mission 
study  textbooks,  and  encourage  at- 
tendance at  the  Summer  Conference 


FORKS  OF  THE  ROAD,  SEABECK 

at  Seaibeck,  always  having  a  special 
representative  at  both  the  Missionary 
Education  and  Young  Women  \s 
Christian  Conferences,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  reaoh  Congr^ational  women  and 
girls,  in  groups  and  individually. 
We  have  also  inaugurated  a  series  of 
programs  called  **  Women  and  Child- 
ren Everywhere/'  These  are  ten 
complete  programs  on  the  work  of  our 
national  societies,  put  up  in  envelopes 
with  all  material,  and  supplied  to 
auxiliaries  who  request  them  and  who 
send  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  with 
their   request.     These   programs   are 

especially     valuable     for 

ainall  groups  where  there 
are  no  trained  leaders  and 
in  places  where  libraries 
and  literature  are  lacking. 
In  our  Sunday  Schools 
we  have  found  the  use  of 
the  Tercentenary  Chart 
most  helpful  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  children  in  mis- 
sionary interest  and  giv- 
ing. Ajmong  our  young 
people  we  have  inaugurat- 
ed the  Pilgrim  Legion, 
originated  by  our  Confer- 
ence Superintendent,  Dr. 
L.  O.  Baird,  and  we  have 
been  much  gratified,  not  only  with  its 
success  in  our  own  state,  but  by  hav 


simply  a  plan  for  the  working  togeth- 
er of  young  people's  groups  already 
established.  It  has  four  goals:  Study, 
Grow,  Serve  and  Give,  and  its  slogan 
is  *  *  It  is  my  desire  and  de- 
termination to  be  a  loyal 
and  true  Pilgrim;  to  cher- 
ish the  Pilgrims*  ideals;  to 
study  the  Pilgrims'  Bible; 
to  follow  the  Pilgrims' 
Lord  and  honor  the  Pil- 
grims' God."  Our  secre- 
tary of  Young  People's 
Work  has  a  slogan  all  her 
own.  It  is  **The  Tercen- 
tenary Chart  in  every 
Sunday  School  and  every 
Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety a  member  of  the  Pil- 
grim Legion." 

The  usual  form  of  organization  for 
missionary  work  is  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  auxiliary  to  the 
Branch  and  to  the  Union.  In  a  few 
churches  there  is  the  Woman's  So- 
ciety with  different  departments.  In 
the  amall  churches,  where  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  have  but  one  society,  and 
that  the  ** Ladies  Aid,"  wie  tiy  to 
have  a  missionary  committee  with  a 
missionary  program  at  stated  times. 
The  federation  idea  has  been  worked 
out  in  various  communities  —  a 
league  in   Seattle,  a  union   in   Spo- 


A  STUDY  CLASS  AT  SEABECK  CONFERENCE 


kaiie    and   a    federation    among    the 
Yakima   Valley   churches,    being  the 
in^  other  states  adopt  the  plan.    This     principal   examples.     At   the   spring 
is    not    a    new    organization.    It  U     meeting  of  the  Yakima  Federation  an 
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important  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  the  presentation  of  two 
maps.  One  was  a  large  map  of 
Washington  showing  all  our  home 
mission  fields,  and  the  other  a  map 
showing  the  foreign  stations  where 
the  W.  B.  M.  P.  has  work  to  which 
Washington  money  is  sent. 

We  have  been  self-supporting  in 
Washington  for  some  years,  and  our 
problems  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  any  lusty  orphan  who  tries  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  to  develop  into 
sturdy  maturity  without  the  guiding 
hand  and  the  available  pocket-book 
of  a  parent.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  how  large  a  share  of  our  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  women.  In  many 
places  the  work  would  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  except  for  what  they  have 
done.  Besides  helping  with  pastors' 
salaries  and  current  expenses,  how 
many  extras  in  the  wtay  of  comfort 
and  convenience  have  come,  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Ladies'  Aid,  that 
treasury  filled  by  the  unceasing  ef- 
forts of  a  few  determined  women.  In 
one  little  parish  on  an  island  in  Puget 
Sound,  inhabited  by  the  white  man 
for  forty  years,  are  seventy-five  fam- 
ilies, who  until  recently  have  held 
services  in  a  hall  used  Saturday 
nights  for  dances.  To  this  place  every 
Sunday  morning,  faithful  women,  in- 
cluding the  S^mday  School  superin- 
tendent, have  walked  two  miles, 
sweeping  and  cleaning  the  hall  for 
two  purposes,  to  pay  the  rent  and  to 
make  it  fit  for  the  morning  service. 
In  one  other  town  twenty  wtomen 
themselves  laid  the  boards  for  the 
floor  of  the  new  church. 

When  the  story  of  woman's  work 
in  Washington,  or  in  any  state  is  fully 
written,  as  it  never  will  or  can  be,  not 
the  shortest  or  the  least  important 
will  be  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
wife  of  the  home  missionary  pastor. 
With  often  a  larger  family  than  her 
city  sister,  with  none  of  the  conven- 
iences of  housekeeping  and  city  buy- 
ing, with  all  the  lack  of  sympathy  for 
her  ideals  which  she  often  finds  among 
the  women  of  a  small  town,  she  goes 
bravely  on  her  way,  trying  to  hold 


her  children  to  her  own  high  stand- 
ards, to  be  a  true  helper  to  her  hus- 
band and  to  accomplish  that  old  en- 
deavor of  making  ends  meet. 

I  think  of  the  wife  of  a  pastor  who, 
during  the  many  weeks    when   her 
husband   was   ill   unto   death   away 
from  home,  not  only  kept  the  home 
fires  burning,  but  looked  after  the  two 
small  suburban  parishes  under  his 
care,  often  filling  one  pulpit  or  an- 
other herself.    I  think  of  the  mistress 
of  a  tiny  parsonage  away  up  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  high 
up  in  the  hills  where  the  air  in  an 
early   November   morning    was    like 
nectar,    and    the    ground    hard   and 
white   with  frost.     The  little  house 
was  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet  and 
was  divided  into  four  rooms  and  no 
closets.    I  remember  the  fun  she  and 
the   pastor   had   converting    an    old 
chicken  house  into  a  study  and  the 
whimsical   patience  wttth   which  she 
made  the  best  of  every  incomvenience. 
Then  I  remember  that  little  lumber 
town  on  the   Columbia  River  where 
pastor  and  family  lived  in  a  tent  all 
summer  while  the  churdi  and  parson- 
age were  being  built.    The  pastor  was 
contractor  and  builder  and  workman 
too.  The  **parsoness"  carried  the  sub- 
scription list.    When  the  snow  came 
in  the  fall  they  moved  into  the  par- 
sonage and  did  the  interior  finish- 
ing with  their  own  hands.    There  was 
the  bathroom  but  nothing  for  it  that 
should  be  in  a  bathroom  and  no  more 
money,  so  this  resourceful  woman  set 
her  wits  to  work.    Slic  know  that  some 
miletj    down    the  river  there   was  a 
deserted  summer  resort  in  which  she 
had  seen  a  porcelain  tub  when  the 
Aid  had  picnicked  there  the  sxinuner 
before.     So  she  wrote  to  the  owner, 
who  lived  in  Portland,  and  asked  for 
the  tub.    He  told  her  tLat  she  could 
have  it  and  anything  else  she  could 
carry   away.  The   next   morning  she 
took  the  train  dowjn  the  river,  got  <rff 
at  a  water  tank  and  walked  to  the 
place,  where  she  was  met  by  two  men 
who  had  driven  down  the  river  road 
with  horses  and  wagon.  They  found, 
beside  the  tub,  an  air-tight  heater,  a 
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white  iron  bed  and  an  organ,  separat- 
ed in  nearly  as  many  pieces  as  there 
were  rooma  in  the  house.  When  the 
plunder  was  safely  loaded  on  the 
wa^on  the  question  of  the  best  way 
for  our  heroine  to  get  back  had  to  be 
decided.  If  she  went  by  train  she 
must  wtfiit  at  the  water  tank  till  the 
Portland  train  came  up  after  dark. 
This  did  not  seem  a  pleasant  thing  to 
do  and  there  seemed  no  room  for  her 
on  the  load.  FMnally  the  men  solved 
the  problem.  They  put  an  old  mat- 
tress in  the  tub,  made  it  as  comfort- 
able as  they  could,  and  our  lady  home 
missionary  rode  home  in  triumph, 
seated  in  her  bathtub.  It  was  not 
an  easy  journey  and  she  was  in  bed 
for  two  days  afterward.  As  I  have 
watched  these  women  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  tihey  were  develop- 
ing executive  ability  and  diplomacy 


enoujgh  to  guide  the  nation  instead  of 
an  eight  hundred  a  year  parish. 

We  are  not  reaching  all  the  women 
in  the  state.  We  are  only  trying  to 
do  so.  We  sometimes  sigh  for  some 
of  the  time  and  the  strength  and  abil- 
ity that  women  in  our  large  churches 
give  to  every  sort  of  club  and  phil- 
anthropic work  esxcept  the  distinctly 
missionary  enterprise  of  the  diurcli, 
and  we  often  wonder  in  real  despera- 
tion, how  we  can  reach  those  of  all 
the  churches  who  are  so  blind  to  the 
vision  that  dazzles  our  own  eyes  with 
its  brightness.  We  can  only  go  on  in 
sympathy,  with  the  goodly  company 
of  women  of  the  other  states,  doing 
the  best  we  can,  praying  that  the 
seeds  sown  here  and  there  may  some 
day  spring  up  and  that  tiie  Lord  of 
the  harvest  may  send  forth  laborers 
into  His  harvest. 


#    «    « 

CHURCH  EFHCIENCY  IN  A  COUNTRY  VILLAGE 


THIS  particular  country  village 
which,  with  the  outlying  sec- 
tions, contains  perhaps  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  in- 
habitants, has  four  churches — a  Bap- 
tist, a  Congregational,  a  Unitarian, 
and  an  Episcopalian,  with  Roman 
Catholic  services.  That  clearly  is 
overchurching. 

It  was  not  so  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  uncle  of  the  Editor,  Rev. 
Edward  Spencer  Beard,  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Congr^ational  church- 
Meager  salaries  have  been  paid  in 
these  last  years,  and  audiences  have 
been  still  more  meager,  until  a  year 
ago,  when  the  General  Missionary  of 
the  Missionary  (Society  of  Connecticut 
came  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  church  unity.  An  inter- 
est in  spiritual  things  was  at  once 
aroused,  with  the  result  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  pfeople 
joined  the  church  and  the  Sunday 
School  was  largely  recouped  in  its 
membership. 

The  next  act  was  the  staging  of  an 
Every  Member  Canvass,  which  has 
made  possible  a  salary  of  $1,500  and 


house  instead  of  $600  which  was  for- 
merly paid.  New  vigor  and  courage 
have  come  to  the  people.  Overtures 
have  been  held  out  to  the  friends  of 
the  Baptist  parish,  and  it  is  thought 
some  form  of  federation  will  be 
achieved  eventually.  The  Unitarian 
church  has,  it  is  reported,  voted  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  from 
its  funds  toward  the  budget  of  the 
Congregational  church,  and  a  Ford 
car  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  provided  for 
the  pastor  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  organization.  Sunday  evening 
community  services  are  being  held  in 
the  historic  Unitarian  church  build- 
ing, which  occupies  an  imposing  place 
on  the  green,  this  church  having  orig- 
inally been  the  house  of  worship  of 
the  Con^egational  people.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  three  struggling 
churches,  there  is  now,  though  not  in 
fact,  virtually  a  federation,  with  the 
result  that  a  modem  program  is 
serving  to  challenge  and  hold  the  in- 
terest of  all. 

Let  this  word  serve  as  a  background 
for  the  letter  from  one  of  the  ehurch 
leaders,  a  portion  of  which  follows: 
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Some  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  a 
mission  circle,  called  the  Constant  Work- 
ers, which  dressed  dolls  and  did  little 
things  for  the  eastern  Connecticut  branch 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  During 
war  times  we  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
War  Relief  Society.  The  war  work 
seemed  much  more  worth  while,  and 
when  it  was  over  the  girls,  grown  older, 
needed  some  definite  and  interesting 
work  for  their  skillful  fingers. 

We  changed  our  name  from  Constant 
Workers  to  the  more  imposing  one  of 
Constant  Workers'  Reconstruction  Unit, 
secured  materials  and  began  to  work  on 
layettes.  We  have  now  completed  two 
of  these  baby  wardrobes,  and  are  ready 
to  forward  them  to  missionary  homes. 
They  are  quite  complete,  containing  all 
necessary  articles,  and  although  not 
made  of  expensive  materials  the  quality 
is  good  and  the  garments  daintily  made. 
The  girls  have  enjoyed  making  them 
pretty  and  attractive,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  give  pleasure  to  the  recipients. 

We  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Windham 


County  Agricultural  Fair  last  fall.  Our 
work  attracted  very  favorable  attention 
and  won  a  premium.  As  there  has  been 
at  no  time  in  the  past  year  more  than 
seven  girls  in  the  Society,  I  am  justly 
proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
We  read  an  attractive  missionary  book 
or  letter  aloud  at  the  sewing  meetings. 
I  have  given  this  full  account  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  little  circle  with  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  an  incentive 
and  help  to  others. 

The  church  work  is  also  registering 
progress.  We  have  secured  an  excellent 
pastor  and  he  and  his  family  are  inter- 
ested in  all  missionary  enterprises.  The 
Episcopalians  hold  morning  prayer  at 
9:30  on  Sunday  morning,  but  aside  from 
this  all  religious  services  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Congregational  minister. 
There  is  a  community  meeting  in  the 
old  Unitarian  Hall  every  Sunday  evening, 
with  special  music,  stereopticon  pictures, 
and  so  forth.  As  a  general  rule  the  at- 
tendance at  these  gatherings  numbers  a 
hundred  or  more. 


9      9      9 


VACATION  BOOKS  FOR  RURAL  MINISTERS 

By  Malcolm  Dana,  D,D,,  Director  of  Rural  Work. 


A  FEW  years  ago  tliere  was  prac- 
tically no  literature  upon  the 
erubject  of  the  country  church  ^ 
and  rural  work.  Today  it  is  multi- 
plying rapidly.  I  have  been  reading 
some  of  the  most  recent  books  upon 
this  subjest,  and  was  moved  also  to 
wjrite  the  various  directors  of  rural 
work  departments  of  the  other  de- 
nominations to  find  what  in  their 
opinion  were  the  first  dozen  or  fifteen 
books  that  rural  ministers  ought  to 
own.  I  am  giving  their  judgment 
and  my  own  about  books  of  a  general 
character. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  rural  min- 
ister should  own,  read  and  study 
one  or  both  of  these  books:  ** Con- 
structive Rural  Sociology,"  Gillette, 
Sturgis  and  Walton,  $2.00;  and  "In- 
troduction  to  Rural  Sociology," 
Paul  Vogt,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $2.50. 
If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  first 
book  a  minister  should  buy  I  would 
unhesitatingly  say  ** Rural  Life,"  by 
C.  J.  Galpin,  Century  Co.,  $3.00. 
There  aie  two  other  inexpensive 
books    tliat    might    accompany    it, 


namely,  ''The  Rur41  Church  Serving 
the  Community"  and  **The  Rur^ 
Church  Movement,"  by  E.  L.  Earp, 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  75  cents. 
In  the  same  class  is  **  Solving  the 
Country  Church  Problem,"  by  G.  A. 
Bricker,  Eaton  and  Mains,  $1.25. 

Four  u£  the  rural  directors  name 
as  a  first  book  to  be  read  **The  Life 
of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,"  by  A. 
F.  Beard,  Pilgrim  Press,  50  cents. 
With  this  as  a  book  to  inspire  genu- 
ine vision,  I  should  couple  **The 
Making  of  a  Country  Parish,"  by  H. 
S.  Mills,  Pilgrim  Press,  50  cents ;  and 
*^Fear  God  in  Your  Own  Village," 
by  Richard  Morse,  Henry  Holt,  $1.30. 

A  number  of  other  books  which 
are  of  the  first  rank  are  **Holy 
Earth,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Scribner, 
$1.00;  ''The  Evolution  of  a  Country 
Community,"  by  Warren  H.  Wilson, 
Pilgrim  Press,  75  cents;  "The 
Country  Church  and  the  Rural  Prob- 
lem," by  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  $1.00. 

In  this  day  of  the  Interchurch 
every  minister  should  be  interested 
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in  making  a  survey  of  his  parish,  lowing  cannot  fail  to  be  inspiring: 
A  little  booklet,  '*The  Study  of  a  '*Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open 
Rural  Parish,"  by  R.  A.  Pel  ton,  Country,'*  by  H.  B.  Curtiss,  Ginn  & 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  50  cents,  Co.,  $1.25;  ''Community  Center  Ac- 
will  help.  Two  books  of  especial  in-  tivities,'*  C.  A.  Perry,  35  cents; 
terest  to  ministers  in  the  larger  rural  **  Outdoor  Athletic  Contests  for 
centers  are  "The  Country  Town,''  Boys,"  Brown,  Association  Press, 
by  W.  L.  Anderson,  Doubleday,  Page  20  cents.  Later  on  rural  ministers 
&  Co.,  $1.00,  which  is  a  classic  of  its  will  want  to  own  **  Neighborhood 
kind;  and  the  most  recent  book  on  Entertainments,"  by  R.  S.  Stem, 
the  subject,  ''The  Little  Town,"  by  $1.25. 

Paul  Douglass,  Macmillan,  $1.50.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  pub- 

At  this  particular  time  of  the  year,  lishers  and  prices.    Ail  of  the  books 

"Agriculture  and  Life,"  by  Arthur  can  be  procured  through  the  Pilgrim 

Cromwell    will    be     interesting,    as  Press.     If   every   country   minister 

will  "Poems  of  Country  Life,"  by  G.  will  take  a  generous  dip  into  these 

S.  Bryan,  Sturgis  and  Walton,  $1.00.  books  during  the  summer,  we  shall 

It  is  the  time  to  be  playing  with  the  hear  great    things   from    the    rural 

country  boys  and  girls,  and  the  fol-  churches  next  fall  and  winter. 

«    «  « 


HOME  MISSIONARY  AUTOS 

DURING  tiie  year  1919   home   missiopary   automobiles   have 
been  supplied  as  follows : 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Ilfeald,  D.D.,  of  the  District  of  the  South- 
west.  .  /  4i 

Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  Van  Tassell,  Wyoming. 

Rev.  W.  I.  Caughran,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Morris,  Killdeer,  North  Dakota. 

Rev,  A.  M.  Pairbank,  Edgemont,  South  Dakota. 

Rev.  J.  K  Evans,  Meade  County,  South  Dakota. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cowman,  Rockland,  Idaho. 

For  Community  work  on  the  rural  field,  Star,  North  Carolina. 

THERE  ARE  NOW  THIRTY-ONE  MACHINES  AT  WORK. 


«    «    « 

The  churches  of  New  Jersey  gave  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
daring  1919,  $9,500,  $2,045  more  than  the  apportionment.  About  seventy 
per  cent  of  this  was  sent  directly  to  the  Society,  while  thirty  per  cent  was 
forwarded  through  the  treasury  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Society.  The 
State  Society  riso  pays  one-fourth  of  the  Superintendent's  salary  and  fur- 
nishes all  the  home  missionary  aid  for  some  of  our  younger  and  most  promis- 
ing enterprises.  Thirty  of  the  forty-eight  churches  of  the  state  contributed 
more  than  their  apportionment,  and  only  one  church  in  the  commonwealth 
failed  to  make  a  contribution.  One  church,  too  new  to  be  on  the  apportion- 
ment list,  gave  eighty-two  dollars. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING                       1 

1920 

ContHba- 
tiont 

From  State 
Societies 

Total 

Paid  Sute 
SocieUes 

NetAratlable 

for  Natiooal 

Work 

LEGAQES 

FOR  THE 

AT'ge  live  prev.  years 
PresoDt  year   

7.966.69 
10,261.88 

3.178.80 
3.735.41 

11.145.49 
13,997.29 

2,513.59 
2,729  04 

8.631.90 
U,2C8  25 

9.540:63 
4,224.44 

MONTH 

OF 
MAY 

Increase    

Decrease   

2,296.L0 

556.61 

2.861.80 

215  45 

2,635.35 

5  316.19 

FOR 

TWO 

MONTHS 

FROM 

Av'ge  five  prev.  years 
Present  year   

16.419.84 
18,870.04 

4.728.24 
5.328.28 

21,148.08 
24,199.22 

8.277.01 
6,562.81 

12,871.07 
17,636.41 

26.253.09 
10,946.27 

Increase    

Decrease   

2,45110 

600.01 

3,051.14 

4,766.34 

APRn.1 

1.714  20 

ii;  .lOfi  f& 

1 

Manured  Conditional  Gifts  (2  nioaths)  $500.00.    Last  year,  same  perioi,  ;21.750.0^ 

Gifts  from  the  living  for  the  month  are  encouraging  in  every  column, 
there  being  an  increase  of  $2,295  in  contributions  and  $556  from  State  So- 
cieties, SL  total  of  $2,851.  There  is  aivailable  for  national  work  an  increase  of 
$2,636  above  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years. 

That  funds  are  desperately  needed  to  care  for  men  already  under  the 
commission  of  the  Society  is  evidenced  by  the  following  from  one  of  our 
missionaries  in  South  Dakota  who  writes : 

**I  have  a  bill  of  seventy  dollars  to  pay  for  coal,  I  need  a  suit,  and  I 
have  $100  to  pay  for  my  schooling  yet.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  live  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  if  they  do  not  change,  and  that  soon,  I  shall  have  to  go  out 
and  work.  A  man  offered  me  last  week  one  dollar  per  hour  to  do  carpenter 
work.  They  know  that  I  shingled  the  church  and  built  the  porch  and  did 
many  other  things  around  here,  so  they  know  I  can  do  that  kind  of  work.  I 
could  not  accept  an  offer  of  that  kind  and  hold  the  church  at  the  same  time. 
I  must  do  something,  as  it  is  surely  a  problem  to  live  with  potatoes  seven 
dollars  a  bushel,  sugar  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  flour  five  dollars.  None  of 
us  ha/ve  had  any  clothing  since  we  have  been  here.  My  wife  needs  many 
things  and  so  do  the  children. '^ 

The  Congregratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legracies  furnish  approximately  forty  seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  Individuals 
afford  substantially  thirty  eigrht  per  cent.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Conirregrational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eigrhteen  states,  affiliated  orgranlzations  administer  home  missionary 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Congreg-atlonal  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  orgranizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  Its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North).  12%;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut.  60;  Illinois.  26;  Iowa, 
25:  Kansas,  5;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts,  381/3:  Michigan.  15:  Minnesota.  5;  Missouri  5; 
Nebraska,  7H;  New  Hampshire.  47,  New  York.  10:  Ohio.  13:  Rhode  Island.  20;  Vermont 
28;  Washington.  3;  Wisconsin.  10. 
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The  last  days  of  June  and  the  first  of  July  this  year  are  rich  with 
interest  to  our  Congregational  fellowship  because  of  the  International 
Council.  Boston  puts  on  its  best  array,  and  the  hearts  of  all  our  people 
give  glad  greeting  to  the  brethren  who  come  across  the  seven  seas  to 
visit  us.  We  welcome  them  to  this  land  where  democracy  in  church 
and  state  has  found  its  best  expression. 

«    «    « 

They  will  not  find  here  the  quaint  church  buildings  in  which  the 
Pilgrim  pioneers  worshipped.  They  will  not  see  the  log-church  on  the  hill 
St  PJymouth  with  cannon  on  its  roof,  nor  the  thatch-covered  church  in 
Boston,  nor  the  square  box  of  a  meeting  house  in  Haii;ford  in  which  the 
old-time  minister  preached.  But  they  will  find  many  beautiful  houses  of 
worsliip,  noble  in  their  architecture,  and  up-to-date  in  their  equipment,  in 
which  the  gospel  is  preached  with  a  pungency  and  power  equal  to  that  of 
William  Brewster  or  Cotton  Mather. 

9      9      9 

In  the  "Congregational  World''  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  visitors  to  Boston 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  achievements  of  the  successors  of  the  Pilgrims  in  five 
continents  and  the  islands  of  the  seas.  It  is  a  remarkable  exhibit.  Yet  it 
does  not  tell  half  the  stoiy.  The  schools  and  colleges,  the  churches  and 
iioapitals,  the  work  of  evangelization  and  civic  transformation  which  are 
the  fruit  of  the  Pilgrim  seed-sowing  make  a  wonderful  record  which  no 
exhibit  can  fully  depict. 

«    «    « 

In  that  part  of  the  * 'Congregational  World"  devoted  to  this  country 
the  *'EIxtension  Boards"  make  a  graphic  display  of  what  our  three  Societies 
have  done  for  a  ** better  America."  This  Society  points  to  the  more  than 
five  thousand  churches  and  the  nearly  fourteen  hundred  parsonages  it  has 
helped  to  complete.  The  exhibit  is  by  states,  and  the  great  volume  of  our 
work  in  the  interior  and  Pacific  states  shows  vividly  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  our  national  life  in  that  section  since  the  civil  war. 

«    «    « 

The  Pilgrims  are  certainly  having  their  innings  this  year.  Not  only  is 
the  Intemational  Council  a  celebration  of  those  heroes  of  freedom  and 
faith,  but  the  Federal  Council,  also,  has  created  a  ** Mayflower  Council"  and 
will  send  representatives  in  August  to  follow  the  Pilgrim  trail  in  England 
and  Holland  and  back  to  these  shores.  They  will  report  to  the  great  meet- 
ing' of  the  Federal  Council  in  Boston  next  December  which  will  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  our  Forefathers.  Congress  has  made  a  special  appropria- 
tion in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Pilgrim  principles  are  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic,  and  Massachusetts  has  authorized  a  state  celebration  in  Ply- 
month  next  year.  Our  Tercentenary  lectures  tell  the  story  of  these  valiant 
pioneers.  Do  you  want  to  use  one  or  more  of  them?  Send  to  ^njr  one  pf 
onr  offices. 
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FIRST   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,    KENOSHA,    WIS. 

TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  Secretary  Charles  H.  Richards, 


NEGLECT  is  the  mother  of 
deterioration.  Whatever  the 
treasure,  unless  it  is  well 
cared  for  its  beauty  will  fade  and  its 
value  decline.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  persistent  and  meticulous  care 
with  which  ^ood  housekeepers  watch 
over  their  homes.  All  honor  to  the 
noble  army  of  women  who  invest 
palace  or  cottage  with  a  perpetuafl 
charm  by  their  assiduous  and  pains- 


taking care.  Armed  with  broom  and 
cloth,  the  fire  of  determination  in  the 
eye,  and  the  zeaJ  for  perfection  in  the 
heart,  they  make  war  to  the  hilt 
against  dirt,  dust,  and  disorder. 
Everj'thing  must  be  spick  and  span 
in  neatness  and  order  when  their  task 
is  finished.  They  are  well  assured 
that  if  home  is  to  be  a  heaven  it  most 
be  kept  up  to  the  standard. 
An  attention  no  less  constant  and 
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minute  must  be  given  to  the  church- 
home  if  it  is  to  retain  its  attractive- 
ness and  its  usefulness.  Unremitting 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  always 
as  fresh  and  fine  as  when  first  it  came 
from  the  builders'  hands.  If  it  be- 
comes shaibby  or  unsightly  it  will  lose 
much  of  its  power  to  help  men. 

A  good  janitor  is  a  heaven-sent 
blessing.  He  is  the  chief  caretaker  of 
the  temple.  He  may  well  magnify 
his  office.  He  is  guardian  of  the  por- 
tals of  Paradise ;  for  he  has  heard  the 
preacher  say,  **this  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  hea»v«n."  Vigilant  and  tactful,  or- 
derly and  patient,  he  will  strive  to 
keep  the  sanctuary  in  such  beautiful 
condition  that  the  throngs  of  people 
shall  **  enter  into  its  courts  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  its  gates  with 
praise.* ' 

To  supervise  and  assist  him  in  his 
important  work  many  churches  have 
a  House  Committee.  One  or  more  of 
the  Trustees  may  be  appointed  for 
this  dxity.  Or  it  may  be  a  larger 
committee,     including     besides     the 


Trustees,  some  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Women  are  natural  house- 
keepers, and  should  be  represented 
on  the  committee.  They  are  to  watch 
with  eagle-eyed  scrutiny  for  defects 
in  the  building  or  its  upkeep  and  plan 
for  improvement  of  the  conditions. 
Many  things  will  probably  demand 
their  attention. 

The  Church  Grounds 

Charged  with  this  responsibility 
they  will  naturally  take  a  good  look 
at  the  exterior  of  the  church  as  they 
approach  it.  What  sort  of  a  setting 
has  the  temple  of  worship  t  This  is 
a  matter  of  importance.  The  situation 
teUs  mightily  in  its  influence.  The 
Parthenon  perched  on  the  brow  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Cathedral  of  Durham 
standing  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  New  England  church 
on  the  hill  with  the  tree-decked  vil- 
lage green  before  it,  and  the  curving 
pathways  of  approach  flanked  by 
lines  of  flowering  rosebushes,  all 
command  admiration  by  their  very 
location. 

Many  city  churches  unfortunately. 
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oan  have  no  such  advantage.  The 
high  cost  of  land  has  compelled  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  barely  large  enough 
for  the  building,  which  is  often  so 
crowded  by  other  buildings  that  the 
noble  and  impressive  architecture 
fails  of  its  true  effect.  But  in  mauy 
places  there  is  a  good  margin  of  land 
about  the  church,  available  for  treat- 
ment, which  may  greatly  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  building. 

A  landscape  gardener  could  soon 
tell  what  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
place  by  just  the  right  arrangement 
of  walks  and  trees  and  shrubs.  But 
even  wfithout  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
fessional artist  the  committee  can 
transform  the  church  grounds  into 
a  place  of  beauty,  with  a  strip  of  lawn 
here,  a  flowering  shrub  there,  and  a 
tree  or  two  not  too  near.  Perhaps 
they  will  plant  an  English  ivy  where 
it  may  grow  and  climb  to  embellish 
the  walls  with  living  beauty.  The 
first  Eden  was  a  garden,  and  we  help 
to  bring  it  back  by  providing  such  a 
setting  for  the  church. 

Repairs 

It  is  a  more  prosaic  matter  but 
quite  as  important  to  look  out. for 
needed  repairs  on  the  building  and 
its  equipmient  Incessant  vigilance 
and  prompt  action  are  needed  here. 
**A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine*'  in  the 
care  of  property  as  everywhere  else. 
Is  there  a  tiny  leak  in  the  roof  t  Stop 
it  at  once,  and  saive  serious  damage 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Leaks  have  a  way  of  expanding 
rapidly,  and  a  sudden  storm  may 
bring  disaster  to  ceilings  and  decora- 
tions. Outside  painting  should  be  re- 
newed before  the  woodwork  can  de- 
teriorate. The  windows  should  have 
constant  inspection,  and  when  the 
glass  is  cracked  or  broken  it  should 
be  promptly  replaced,  and  in  the  same 
tint  as  before.  Inside  wood-work 
should  be  constantly  inspected  and 
when  it  begins  to  look  worn  or  shabby 
it  should  be  renovated.  The  plumb- 
ing should  be  looked  after  with  par- 
ticular care  to  see  that  it  is  in  first- 


class  M^er.  The  lighting  and  heating 
system  should  have  frequent  inspec- 
tion, to  make  sure  that  it  is  in 
perfect  working  condition. 

When  there  is  a  parish  house  there 
should  be  an  itemized  list  of  the  entire 
equipment  of  the  various  rooms,  and 
the  committee  should  from  time  te 
time  check  up  this  list  to  ascertain 
whether  breakage  or  loss  has  made 
the  equipment  incomplete.  To  re- 
place articles  that  are  missing  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  repairs  on  the 
building  itself,  for  it  is  essential  for 
the  successful  work  of  the  church. 
In  making  out  the  annual  budget  of 
the  church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  there  should  be  specifically 
designated  a  sum  sufiScient  to  cover 
these  repairs  that  the  upkeep  of  the 
plant  may  make  its  efficiency  for 
service  as  complete  as  possible. 
Cleaning 

As  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  build- 
ing and  its  furnishings  should  be  kept 
immaculate.  Week  by  week,  and  day 
by  day,  floors,  pews,  tables,  carpets, 
rugs,  windows,  and  all  the  manifold 
equipment  should  be  made  spotless 
and  sanitary,  that  the  Lord's  house 
may  be  misuie  fit  for  his  childreo. 
Modem  appliances  make  this  an 
easier  task  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
there  is  so  much  mud  in  the  streets 
and  90  much  duest  in  the  air  that  it  is 
a  daily  battle  to  keep  things  dean.  It 
is  wonderful,  too,  what  an  amount  of 
litter  has  to  be  collected  after  a  serv- 
ice, including  stray  articles  accidently 
left  by  people  for  the  lost-and-found 
department. 

Insurance 

The  duty  of  keeping  the  church 
buildings  well  insured  belongs  to  the  * 
trustees,  but  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
care  of  the  property  it  may  perhaps 
fall  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  on  the 
House  Committee  to  look  after  it.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. There  are  some  deluded  per- 
sons who  fancy  that  the  Lord  will  take 
care  of  his  own  house,  and  they  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  safeguard 
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the  building  against  accident.  Ostrich- 
like,  they  bury  their  eyes  under  the 
sand  till  they  cannot  see  what  ia  all 
the  time  going  on  around  them.  In- 
surance statistics  show  that  five  or  six 
hundred  churches  in  our  country 
bum  down  every  year.  M»ny  of 
these  accidents  get  only  local  noto- 
riety in  the  state  or  secticm  where  they 
occur,  and  they  are  scattered  over 
twelve  months,  so  that  we  do  not  get 
the  full  impression  of  the  holocaust 
which  has  devoured  more  than  half  a 
thousand  temples  of  worship.  The 
danger  seems  remote,  so  why  pay  out 
good  money  to  guard  against  a  calam- 
ity that  probaibly  will  never  come,  say 
some. 

Yet  the  danger  is  so  great,  and  the 
destruction  when  it  comes  is  so  com- 
plete that  wise  trustees  will  make  sure 
that  the  insurance  is  for  as  large  a 
sum  as  the  property  can  carry  and 
that  the  policies  never  expire.  No 
money  is  better  spent  than  that  for 
insurance  against  that  enemy  which 
usually  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
and  which  may  in  two  hours  sweep 
away  every  vestige  of  the  beautiful 
church.  It  is  better  to  have  a  tornado 
clause  in  the  policy,  too,  to  guard 
against  that  **  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air'*  who  on  one  summer  day 
many  years  ago  rode  on  the  wings  of 
a  roaring  storm  up  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  whisked  off  the  steeples  of  two 
hundred  churches  from  Florida  to 
Maine.  Many  communities  in  the 
Middle  West  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience, though  usually  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Do  not  let  your  insurance 
policies  lapse !  And  let  them  include 
the  organ,  the  pianos,  the  books  and 
other  valuable  possessions  of  the 
church.  Then  if  a  disastrous  fire 
breaks  out  and  bums  up  the  house, 
hallowed  b^  a  thousand  precious  as- 
sociations, there  is  the  satisfaction  of 
having  in  hand  a  fund  with  which  its 
restoration  may  be  immediately  be- 
gun. 

Everything    In    Its    Place 

Doubtless  the  CJommittee  will  fol- 
low   the    principle    that    *' order    is 


heaven's  first  law."  In  a  well  kept 
home  th^re  is  a  place  for  everytbing, 
so  that  there  is  no  disagreeable  im- 
pression of  disorder.  A  modern 
church  gathers  to  itself  a  great  variety 
of  things  which  need  to  be  assigned 
to  a  regular  place  and  kept  there  that 
the  impression  of  harmony,  fitness 
and  good  order  may  be  preserved. 
Tools  will  go  to  the  basement,  books 
to  the  library,  anthems  to  the  choir 
cabinet,  of  course.  The  kitchen  cup- 
board will  be  as  carefully  arranged 
as  a  show-case  in  a  first  class  depart- 
ment store.  In  the  reading  room  the 
books,  magazines,  and  papers  will  not 
be  allowed  to  Tie  in  disorder  but  will 
be  kept  in  proper  fashion. 

Somewhere  in  the  building  there 
should  be  a  large  safe  or  fire-proof 
room,  where  the  possessions  of  the 
church  which  are-  of  special  value 
should  be  kept.  The  communion  serv- 
ice, always  in  perfect  condition,  and 
properly  covered,  should  be  kept  here. 
The  church  record-book,  which  is  the 
continuous  story  of -the  church's  life, 
should  be  kept  here  as  having  a  his- 
toric value  which  ought  not  to  be  im- 
periled by  being  in  private  custody. 
It  is  strange  how  little  importance  is 
attached  to  the  records  of  a  church 
by  many  of  its  clerks.  They  write  the 
records  on  scraps  of  paper,  carry  them 
about  iu  their  pockets,  carry  them 
away  from  the  town  when  they  move, 
and  so  they  are  frequently  lost  for- 
ever. It  is  surprising  to  find  many 
churches  with  no  records  at  all  of 
their  earliest  years,  and  with  very  im- 
perfect records  of  many  later  years. 
A  step  toward  correcting  this  evil  is  to 
have  the  records  kept  always  at  the 
church,  and  the  clerk  charged  with 
the  duty  of  promptly  recording  every 
important  transaction  connected  with 
its  life.  Fountain  pens  are  plenty, 
and  this  can  easily  be  done.  In  the 
strong-room  may  also  be  kept  the 
church  scrapbook,  which  should  con- 
tain every  article  of  printed  matter 
pertaining  to  the  church's  life,  its 
calendars,  bulletins,  programs,  calls 
to  service,  leaflets,  cards,  and  other 
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articles  which  may  illustrate  its  life 
and  activity  from  week  to  week.  One 
person,  a  clerk  and  deacon  of  one 
church  for  half  a  century,  presei'ved 
the  story  of  his  church  and  its  work 
in  several  large  books  filled  with  such 
cJironicles  of  the  events  and  person- 


alities which  had  made  its  career 
illustrious  for  varied  usefulness  dur- 
ing five  decades.  Someone  in  the  oon- 
gregation  ought  to  have  a  genius  for 
making  history  in  this  way,  and  the 
record  should  be  very  carefully  pre- 
served. 


«    «    « 

IN  THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  COUNTRY 

FAIRFIELD,    MONTANA 

By  Rev.  Frank  E.  Henry. 


IT  was  a  long,  slow  climb  out  of  the 
Sxm  River  Valley,  where  irriga- 
tion had  its  start  in  Montana 
years  ago,  to  the  ** second  bench'' 
where  Fairfield  is  located.  As  we 
emeiiged  from  a  deep  cut  to  the  upper 
levels  the  whole  plateau  stretched  out 
biefore  our  eyes— ^miles  and  miles  in 
extent,  flat  as  a  floor,  and  earth  brown 
in  the  spring  sunshine.  Beyond,  fifty 
miles  away,  the  white  ridge  of  the 
Rockies,  snow  covered  from  peak  to 
base,  reminded  us  that  winter  was 
not  yet  forgotten,  and  also  that  snow 
water  in  abundance  would  insure  a 
crop  this  year.  Farm  houses  and  out- 
buildings were  scattered  about  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  and  in  strange 
proximity,  for  in  a  land  of  half -sec- 
tion homesteads  the  irrigated  tracts 
with  eighty  acre  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acye  allotments,  seem  very  small 
and  near. 

Gleaming  white  in  the  midst  of 
this  dull  brown  earth  lay  the  little 
city  of  Fairfield.  Only  a  few  miles 
away,  it  shone  like  a  pearl  on  a  gold- 
en ring,  for  the  stores  and  the  school- 
house  and  the  great  community  hall 
are  painted  white,  and  the  town  Is 
only  three  years  old.  Two  banks,  two 
lumberyards,  three  elevators,  stores, 
shops,  hotel,  all  new  and  up-to-date, 
attest  the  faith  and  enterprise  of  the 
young  men  who  *'ruii  the  town.'* 
For  this  is  a  young  man's  country. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  grandfathers 
even  here,  but  their  sons  are  with 
them  and  the  young  children  who 
make  grist  for  the  schoolma'am  in 
the  modem  building  that  is  set  back 


from  the  business  street  near  the 
homes  of  the  place.  Wide  walks,  all 
on  a  level,  line  the  main  roadway  from 
the  station  to  the  great  hall  at  the 
other  extreme  of  town. 

This  hall  is  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  nearly  as  wide — ^a  full 
sized  basketball  court  is  laid  out.  on 
its  floor.  A  stage  at  one  end  and 
kitchen  and  cloak  rooms  at  the  other, 
over  which  a  gallery  is  built,  make 
an  ideal  recreation  center  for  the 
whole  country.  Residences  that  have 
sprung  from  architects'  plans  are 
scattered  over  the  tow;n  site,  with  but 
few  of  the  shaoks  that  usually  dis- 
figure the  new  settlements.  Farm 
houses  circle  the  town  so  closely  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  line 
where  the  country  begins.  Shallow 
ditches  along  the  fences,  and  deeper 
ones  along  the  roads,  are  eloquent  of 
hope,  of  hope  long  deferred,  for  three 
years  have  passed  without  rain  and 
also  the  snow  water  without  which 
the  irrigation  system  is  a  failure.  For 
snow  in  the  mountains  has  been  as 
rare  a&  rain  on  the  plains  of  late. 
Now  the  dry-landers  must  wait  to  see 
if  crops  will  fail  again  for  lack  of 
moisture,  but  the  farm  *' under  the 
ditch'*  is  assured  of  water  sufficient 
to  rii)en  the  grain  even  up  here,  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  **  first 
bench.'' 

I  have  left  the  best  till  the  last.  In 
this  civic  center  where  are  grouped 
the  hall  and  the  school,  is  to  be  found 
the  third  of  the  trinity  that  ministers 
to  the  needs  of  man.  The  body  and 
mind  are  cared  for  as  indicated.    The 
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soul  of  Fairfield  is  not  forgotten  by 
the  men  of  the  town.  A  church  has 
been  erected  which  is  admitted  to  be 
not  only  the  finest  structure  in  the 
place  but  the  most  complete  and 
handsome  building  in  the  state,  ex- 
cepting only  the  cathedral  church  in 
Great  Falls.  I  speak  of  Congrega- 
tional churches.  The  twin  towers, 
with  a  loggia  between  them,  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  and  high  flight 
of  steps,  two  comer  entrances,  one 
leading  below,  the  high  ceiling,  the 
sloping  floor,  the  wide  auditorium,  the 
pulpit  platform,  furnished  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Great  Falls  church, 
the  organ  and  choir  loft  flanked  by 
the  choir  room  on  one  side  and  the 
pastor's  study  on  the  other,  now  used 
by  Sunday  School  classes,  all  and 
every  one  tell  of  taste  and  talent  in 
architect  and  buildiilg  committee. 
The  basement  is  likewise  complete, 
with  high  ceilings,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  work  rooms,  furnace,  scout 
rooms,  etc. 

The  Church  Building  Society  has 
recently  voted  $2,500  to  assist  these 
sanguine  farmers  and  business  men 
who  built  when  the  town  was  as  new 
as  the  railroad  and  the  country  had 
prospered  after  six  years  of  abundant 
rainfall.  Now  three  years  of  crop 
failure,  following  such  generous  ex- 
penditures on  home  and  public  build- 
ings, have  put  them  all  **in  the  hole.'* 
But  good  times  are  ahead.  Snow  in 
Montana  is  like  the  same  in  Kansas, 
and  we  await  eagerly  the  chance  to 
get  the  seed  grain  into  the  ground. 
It  was  a  hard  winter,  many  farmers 
losing  half  their  horses,  even  those 
who  **kept  them  up."  Hay  has  been 
hard  to  get,  and  some  of  it  brought 
disease  rather  than  health.  But  it  is 
a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.    We 


have  reached  the  turn  in  the  road  at 
last  in  Fairfield  County,  we  are  sure. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Siinday  School, 
which  has  been  held  in  a  vacant  room 
on  the  business  street  most  of  the  win- 
ter, on  account  of  shortage  of  coal, 
convened  in  the  church.  A  large 
Bible  class,  usually  taught  by  the 
town  editor,  a  boys'  class  led  by.  the 
scout  master  and  former  service  man, 
a  girls'  class,  and  a  primary  class 
made  up  the  schooL  A  talk  on  the 
Tercentenary  Chart  followed,  after 
which  the  lady  superintendent  turned 
over  the  service  to  the  writer.  The 
vacancies  made  by  the  younger 
children  leaving  were  filled  by  adults 
from  town  and  coimtry  until  no  seats 
were  left  unoccupied.  A  vesper  serv- 
ice at  four  o'clock  brought  only  a 
dozen.  These  had  to  fight  their  way 
through  a  dust  storm  that  continued 
till  the  hour  of  evening  service.  I 
went,  of  necessity,  intending  to  dis- 
miss the  handful  expected.  To  my 
amazement,  by  the  tune  the  hour  of 
service  arrived  that  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  **sing"  for  30  minutes, 
there  lacked  but  a  half  dozen  of  the 
full  house  of  the  morning.  One  young 
couple  had  faced  a  forty-mile-an-'hour 
wind  storm  for  seven  and  a  half  miles. 
The  wife  was  good  enough  to  say  in 
leaving  that  they  felt  well  repaid. 

Such  is  the  stuff  dreams  are  made 
of — the  dreams  of  youth  when  they 
are  hunting  homes  in  the  West,  no 
longer  of  the  rough,  hardened  fron- 
tiersmen, but  bone  of  our  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  who  have  schooled 
themselves  in  our  eastern  colleges  and 
walked  our  city  streets  till  the  lure  of 
the  land  has  led  them  to  the  great 
open  spaces,  open  no  longer,  offered 
to  the  adventurous  by  a  generous 
Government. 


Fewer  new  churches  are  being  organized  in  these  days  of  the  high 
cost  of  everything,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  aAvakening  of  the  older 
churches  to  the  great  opportunities  before  them.  They  are  putting  the 
church  plants  in  good  order  for  the  larger  program.  They  are  equipping 
themselves  for  a  better  community  service.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  our  churches  were  more  thoroughly  alive  to  their  great  work. 
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In  the  state  of  Illinois  about  one  in  eight  churches  has  a  committee 
on  Religious  Education. 

«    «    « 

The  lack  of  trained  teachers  makes  the  greatest  problem  in  connection 
with  the  Church  School  of  today. 

4^    *    * 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Congregational  Training  School  for  Women 
numbered  seven.  Two  became  ministers'  wives.  There  have  been  fifty 
applications  for  these  trained  workers.  There  are  but  five  to  fill  the  waiting 
places. 

«    «    « 

About  one  half  the  leaders  in  Congregational  work  at  home  or  abroad 
are  supplied  from  other  denominations.  Pastors  would  do  well  to  seek  out 
one  young  man  or  woman  in  every  church  who  might  make  Christian  lead- 
ership a  life  work. 

#    «    « 

The  only  theological  school  west  of  the  Hudson  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  non-college  men  is  Union  Theological  College  in 
Chicago.  Dr.  J.  A.  Jenkins,  .who  has  served  three  years  as  dean,  has 
recently  assumed  the  presidency  of  this  growing  and  valuable  institution. 

9-      9-      9 

At  Pairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
was  observed  on  Jiine  1st  by  a  historical  pageant,  setting  forth  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  founding  of  the  school  and  its  subsequent  history.  The 
entire  student  body  and  some  of  the  alumni  were  associated  in  presenting 
this  pageant. 

«    «    « 

Mrs.  Mai*y  W.  Mills  writes  **Our  administration  building  was  given 
us  directly  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  times  without  number  our  empty 
treasury  has  been  filled  in  answer  to  prayer.*'  Friends  of  the  Schauffler 
School  are  urged  to  pray  for  needed  funds  for  current  expenses  and  for 
the  new  Bethlehem  chapel.  Another  subject  of  prayer:  **That  a  great  num- 
ber of  young  women  both  of  American  and  foreign  birth  may  respond  to 
the  call  for  service  as  missionaries,  church  workers  and  leaders  in  Christian 
education  and  Americanization.'' 

«    «    « 

The  demand  for  young  women  with  special  training  for  leadership  in 
all  our  churches  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  work  of  church  assistant, 
director  of  religious  education  and  instructor  in  week  day  religious  edu- 
cation offers  opportunity  for  the  finest  and  highest  type  of  social  service. 
The  Congregational  Training  School  for  Women  offers  a  two  years'  course 
for  college  graduates.  It  offers  Bible  study,  organization  and  administration 
in  religious  education,  missions,  psychology,  sociology,  English,  music,  story 
telling,  secretarial  work  and  kindred  subjects.  The  school  is  near  Lake 
Michigan  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  parks  in  Chicago.  It 
is  also  near  tho  university  and  the  library  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 
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"rin^HBRE  is  a  something — a 
I  spiritual  atmosphere — about 
an  academy  that  a  high 
school  lacks,  and  I  fear  never  can 
iiave  owing  to  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding each.  The  atmosphere  of 
a  school  must  be  created  from  with- 
in not  from  without/'  These  words 
w)-itten  by  an  experienced  educator, 
himself   a   graduate   of   one   of  the 


that  he  had  resolved  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  he  was  led  to  this  de- 
cision not  by  what  any  one  had  said 
to  him,  but  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  school.  He  became  an 
efficient  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  old  New  England  Academy, 
transformed  to  fit  a  Western  envir- 
onment— a  school  of  high  standards 
educationally,  and     dominated     by 


HARRISON  HALL,  GIRLS'  DORMITORY 


best  of  high  schools,  introduce  us  to 
the  aim  and  spirit  of  Franklin 
Academy.  It  is  an  academy  with  a 
distinctively  Christian  atmosphere. 
Born  out  of  prayer  and  nurtured 
through  prayer,  it  has  been  for 
thirty-nine  years  a  dynamic  in 
Christian  character  building. 

A  strongly  religious  spirit  was 
impressed  upon  the  school  from  its 
first  term;  and  this  has  been  so 
maintained  that  rarely  does  a  stu- 
dent spend  a  year  in  the  academy 
without  becoming  an  active  Chris- 
tian. One  young  man  was  sent,  as 
was  afterward  learned,  to  get  him 
away  from  the  influence  of  irre- 
ligious cowboy  companions.  After 
six  weeks  in  the  school  he  arose  one 
evening  in  prayer  meeting  and  said 


the  Christian  spirit,  with  a  remark- 
able faculty  for  sending  its  sons  and 
daughters  on  into  college — has  no 
better  example  than  Franklin  Acad- 
emy. 

It  is  located  at  Fi'anklin,  Nebras- 
ka, six  miles  from  the  Kansas  line, 
about  midway  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  Colorado.  Its  immediate 
territory  is  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred by  two  hundred  miles  in  south- 
western Nebraska,  northwestern 
Kansas,  and  eastern  Colorado.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  old  **  Cattle  Coun- 
try*' and  was  settled  by  ''Home- 
steaders" in  the  70 's  and  80 's— a 
semi-arid  land,  but  now  becoming 
prosperous  through  the  introduction 
of  alfalfa  and  winter  wheat,  and 
the  application  of  scientific  princi- 
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pies  of  agrriculture  and  adaptation 
of  crops. 

In  this  field  it  has  been  very  care- 
fully estimated  that  there  are  not 
less  than  three  thousand  young  peo- 
ple of  high  school  age  wiho  must 
leave  home  to  secure  an  education 
above  the  tenth  grade. 

The  students  of  Franklin  Acad- 
emy have  come  largely  from  remote 
ranches,  the  prairie  farms  and  the 
small  villages.  They  are  mostly  of 
p^ain  American  stock,  with  red  blood, 
ambition   and   a     sturdy     courage. 


reference  works  for  history  and  lit- 
erature as  well  as  a  complete  set  of 
Encyclopedia  Americana  and  nu- 
merous books  of  fiction. 

One  of  the  needs  of  Franklin  is  a 
dormitory  for  the  boys  who  are  now 
obliged  to  room  about  in  the  town. 
The  boarding  department  for  both 
boys  and  girls  is  in  the  girls'  dor- 
mitory. 

The  academy  gives  full  prepara- 
tion for  college.  It  has  a  fully 
credited  normal  course,  a  thorough 
business  course  and  a  strong  depart- 


0^  Tfii%#i^^3^fei..w   __ 


A  CROP  FAILURE 


With  them  always  there  is  a  small 
group  of  Scandinavians,  French  or 
Bohemians. 

Franklin  Academy's  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide a  high  grade  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  a  home  school  dominated  by 
the  Christian  spirit.  It  frankly 
confesses  its  desire  to  help  in  the 
production  of  good  citizens  of  both 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the 
state. 

It  has  three  modest  wooden  build- 
ings, set  in  a  fine  campus  of  twenty 
acres,  apparatus  to  suit  its  needs  and 
a  fine  library  of  6,000  volumes,  un- 
usually well  selected.  Five  hun- 
dred of  these  books  were  a  donation 
from  Miss  Ames,  of  Haverhill,  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  are  very  nicely 
bound  and  include  some  of  the  best 


ment  of  music  and  expression. 

The  academy  has  had  a  total  en- 
rollment of  over  5,000  (2,600  differ- 
eut  persons);  it  has  graduated  443; 
fifty-six  per  cent  have  gone  on  to 
college.  It  has  six  foreign  mission- 
aries, in  Arabia,  China,  India  and 
South  America.  Six  ministers  in 
America,  Christian  teachers  in 
schools  from  country  schools  to 
universities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Among  its  graduates  are 
Christian  physicians,  nurses,  bank- 
ers, journalists,  engineers,  farmers. 
Its  largest  service  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  influence  is  not  in  these 
special  groups,  striking  as  the  facts 
are,  but  in  the  many  hundreds  who 
in  uncounted  homes  and  communities 
are  showing  in  Christian  lives  the 
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fruition  of  visions  caught  and  de- 
cisions made  in   Franklin  Academy. 

Among  the  graduates  Dr.  Paul 
Harrison  has  done  most  notable 
medical  work  in  Arabia.  Dr.  Har- 
rison is  the  son  of  a  Nebraska  Con- 
gregational minister,  and  he  and 
his  sister  and  three  brothers  are  all 
graduates  of  Franklin  Academy. 

"He  is  doing  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  medical  missionary  worfe 
in  the  world.  When  he  was  in 
America  on  furlough,  he  proved  to 
be  the  greatest  man  we  had  ever 
had  to  speak  on  medical  missions  to 
the  student  volunteers."  This  is  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Harlan  P. 
Beach  of  Yale. 

A  boy  who  won  fiist  honors  in  a 
ten  grade  school  was  given  a  schol- 
arship of  thirty  doUars.  He  worked 
his  way  through  Franklin  Academy, 
then  through  Doane  College  and  in 
Yale  for  a  master's  and  doctor's  de- 
gree.    He  went  to  Cornell  as  asso- 


ciate professor.  New  York  City 
called  him  to  devise  an  accounting 
system  for  the  conservation  of  its 
many  millions  of  expenditures. 
When  that  was  done,  Princeton  asked 
him  to  a  professor's  chair. 

Two  brothers,  sons  of  a  widowed 
mother,  worked  their  way  through 
academy  and  college,  became  teach- 
ers in  Franklin,  then  principals  of 
other  Christian  academies  in  Ne- 
braska, then  went  to  distinguished 
Christian  service  as  heads  of  de- 
partments in  colleges  in  Nebraska 
and  Oregon. 

The  latest  word  from  Franklin  is 
that  a  campaign  is  being  carried  on 
for  an  endowment,  a  building  fund 
and  a  general  fund.  The  citizens  of 
the  town  have  given  liberally.  Doane 
College  and  Franklin  Academy 
have  always  been  workers  together, 
and  they  are  together  undertaking 
to  raise  $65,000  in  the  year  1920,  with 
good  prospects  of  success. 


Our  religious  education  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  an  hour  once  a 
week  in  church  school,  especially  when  we  are  doing  rather  poor  work  in  that 
hour.  It  means  that  we  must  look  to  the  life-attitudes  and  influences  in  the 
home,  to  the  supervision  of  play  periods,  to  the  character  of  our  church-school 
and  public-school  teachers,  and  even  to  the  atmosphere  which  obtains  in  the 
social,  business  and  political  world,  if  we  would  really  master  the  religious 
education  problem. 
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STUDENTS  RKQISTKRINQ  AT  GYMNASIUM  OF  THE  KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,  MANHATTAN 


STUDENTS  in  state  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  South  and 
West  are  counted  by  the  thou- 
sands. These  great  state-supported 
institutions  have  splendid  buildings 
and  equipment.  They  have  fine 
teachers  and  courses  of  study,  but 
are  wholly  secular  in  character.  It 
is  this  fact  which  brings  to  light  a 
problem — the  problem  of  religious 
education.  No  oflBcial  provision  is 
made  for  the  religious  care  or  edu- 
cation of  the  throngs  of  young  peo- 
ple who  flock  to  these  institutions  at  a 
most  important  and  formative  age. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand such  scholars.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  come  from  Congrega- 
tional homes  and  naturally  belong 
under  the  care  of  the  church.  The 
different  denominations  are  seek- 
ing to  care  for  their  own  young  peo- 
ple and  the  Congregationalists  are 


doing  their  part  in  shepherding 
these  students.  The  Education  So- 
ciety is  helping  in  fourteen  colleges 
to  supply  pastors  or  student  help- 
ers. These  leaders  are  friends  to 
the  students,  guides  in  personal  and 
religious  matters  and  seek  to  relate 
them  to  the  local  church,  and  give 
them  some  share  in  its  work.  Their 
efforts  are  of  untold  value. 

Our  university  pastors  should 
have  parish  houses  where  these  stu- 
dents find  a  homelike  atmosphere. 
Another  line  of  work  consists  in  in- 
teresting students  in  the  Bible  and 
religious  history.  The  religious  life 
of  the  student  is  the  chief  concern 
of  the  university  pastor.  The  work- 
ers of  the  different  denominations  so 
plan  their  work  that  there  is  carried 
out  a  very  practical  demonstration 
of  interchurch  work  and  Christian 
unity. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

Churchet 
Individuals 

Women's 
Societies 

Lecaciet 

Other 
Sources 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS  FOR 
MAY 
1920 

This  year 
Last  year 

3,294.31 
3,428.97 

3,364.70 
2,369.  57 

200.00 

8.833.12 
4S5.00 

15.492.13 
6.483.54 

Increase 
Decrease 

995.13 

8.348  12 

9.343.25 

134.66 

200.00 

334  66 
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Recent  field  service  has  included  visits  to  the  Finnish  Conference  at 
Qmncy,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Larger  Parish  work  at  Star,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Sunday  School  Extension  features  received  careful  considera- 
tion and  larger  plans  were  made  for  the  immediate  future. 

«    «    « 

From  now  on  until  the  end  of  the  summer  our  Missionary  Education 
Oonferences,  and  gatherings  of  a  similar  character,  will  be  attracting  many 
of  our  own  Sunday  School  folks,  and  some  of  our  young  people  from  mis- 
sion Sunday  Schools  will  be  enrolled.  At  strategic  points  all  over  the 
land,  people  will  gather  to  study  (lod's  word  and  study  God's  world.  The 
writer  recalls  with  increasing  gladness  the  Lake  Geneva  Conference  of 
1919,  where  oiver  one  hundred  Congregational  young  people  wtere  present 
at  the  Congregational  Rally.  At  the  close  of  the  gathering,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federation  invited  the  young 
people  to  meet  her  at  the  missionary  literature  table.  The  response  was 
immediate  and  enthusiastic.  A  fudge  party  could  not  have  brought  a  more 
eager,  intense  crowd. 

4    4    4 

At  this  period  of  the  year  our  rural  Sunday  School  work  is  being 
stressed,  and  for  the  most  part  our  field  workers  are  entering  into  a  vigor- 
ous and  intelligent  campaign  to  reach  places  that  are  absolutely  destitute 
religiously.  The  regular  field  force  will  have  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  student  workers,  fine  young  fellows  from  our  colleges  and  seminaries 
who  are  eagerly  facing  the  opportunity  to  advance  the  Christian  interests 
of  our  country. 

♦    ♦    ♦  on      . 

The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  hab  i^^de  a  begin- 
ning in  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
permanent  income  makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular 
apportionment.  Next  to  the  apportionment  plan,  the  chief  source  of  income 
is  the  oflEering  on  Children's  Day. 

«    «    « 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  $ * to  The  Congregational  Sunday 

School  Extension  Society,  organized  in  New  York  City,  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as 
have  be«i  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denoaninational  agencies.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  tliis  plan  of  administering  your  own  estate,  write  to  the 
Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Baker,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 


SIXTY   MILES  A   SUNDAY— PLUS 

Some  Experiences  of  a  South   Dakota  Sunday  School   Missionary 


THE  missionary  lives  in  a  place 
called  Red  Owl,  which  really 
means  that  his  family  resides 
there,  and  he  sees  them  once  in  a 
while.  iHis  parish  includes  an  entire 
county,  and  to  make  the  round  of  his 
appointments  within  a  month  means 
traveling  sixty  miles  on  Sunday,  and 
making  equally  long  trips  during  the 
week.  Services  of  worship  are  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  Sunday  School 
sessions;  folks  are  met  in  groups  for 
conference,  homes  are  visited  system- 
atically and  families  and  individuals 
talked  with;  everywhere  possible, 
interests  religious,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social  are  emphasized.  The  life 
is  a  tremendously  busy  one;  in  the 
midst  of  it  there  are  many  joyous 
hours ;  here  and  there  disappointment 
enters;  sometimes  apparent  failure 
disheartens. 

In  the  midst  of  such  conditions 
the  strong  heroic  note  must  be  sound- 
ed, and  feeing  his  life  work  in  these 
great  days,  Rev.  John  E.  Evans  is 
seeking  to  do  his  part  in  our  great 
and  ever-enlarging  Christian-  pro- 
gram. H]e  does  not  even  have  a  faith- 
ful horse  in  whom  to  confide  as  he 
travels  on,  for  the  old  way  of  making 
the  parish  rounds  h^s  given  place  to 
the  **Pord,''  which  though  greater 
far  in  speed,  is  not  so  responsive  as 
wcfl  its  predecessor.  But  the  messen- 
ger of  good  tidings  travels  on  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  rejoic- 
ing that  under  the  new  conditions, 
more  service  can  be  rendered,  and 
home  reached  more  frequently. 

The  work  of  such  a  man  cannot  be 
tabulated.  Statistics  tell  part  of  the 
story  in  sermons  preached,  addresses 
made,  Sunday  Schools  and  homes 
visited,  for  figures  are  very  vital  in 
missionary  work.  During  three 
months  this  worker  preached  twenty- 
six  sermons,  made  six  addresses,  at- 
tended tw<elve  different  mission  Sun- 
day Schools,  and  called  at  one  hundred 
and  thirty  homes.     Sueh  Service  in- 


dicates the  compelling  power  of  con- 
secration; the  contagion  of  doing 
things;  the  stimulus  of  a  high  ideal; 
an  insight  of  what  our  Sunday  School 
Extension  work  is  doing  for  our  boys 
and  girls.  Read  the  real  facts  of  life 
into  such  a  program.  The  schools 
are  small;  the  churches  only  in  their 
beginnings;  but  lives  are  in  evidence, 
and  such  work  makes  living  gi*eat. 
The  worker's  ideal  is,  **Not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 
Some  of  his  people  are  refined  and 
educated,  sharing  with  others  a  com- 
mon lot  in  a  new  country.  Unitedly 
minister  and  people  endeavor  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  living  in  the 
great  oommunity  around,  making 
them  feel  as  much  as  possible,  that 
everyone  belongs  to  the  church  and 
that  everyone  has  a  part  in  its  mis- 
sion. 

Reviewing  briefly  ten  yeans  of  mis- 
sionary service,  this  missionary 
pastor  of  the  Red  Owl  Larger 
Parish  says  **We  try  to  make 
people  feel  they  belong  to  us;  then 
we  have  accomplished  something. 
During  ten  years  of  service,  the  pleas- 
ure of  little  children  and  the  grati- 
tude of  parents  has  meant  much  to  us. 
We  appreciate,  too,  what  the  East  is 
doing  for  the  frontier  work  of  the 
West.  We  are  enjoying  our  car. 
Those  who  provided  it  little  know  how 
they  have  lightened  our  burden,  even 
though  there  is  trouble  at  times  with 
the  carburetor,  or  because  of  too  much 
oil,  or  dirty  spark  plugs,  the  machine 
doesn 't '  hit  right. '  Then,  perhaps  so 
that  the  missionary  shall  not  have 
too  much  of  a  good  time,  or  else  to 
prevent  him  from  brooding  over  his 
diflSculties,  he  finds  he  is  running  on 
a  flat  tire.  But  when  all  is  in  run- 
ning order  once  more,  adverse  ex- 
periences are  forgotten,  and  he  re- 
joices in  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
sharing  in  the  wonderful  heritage 
of  those  who.  are  'workers  together 
with  God.'  " 
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WHERE  STRONG  FORCES  MEET 


OUR  Sunday  School  ExtensioD 
work  in  the  Southland  rep- 
resents a  strong  force  need- 
ing cultivation  and  calling  for  defi- 
nite action.  Part  of  our  large  and 
growing  program  is  directed  by  Rev. 
J.  P.  O'Brien,  D.  D.,  who  with  the 
background  of  a  splendid  training, 
and  with  many  years  of  successful 
work  behind,  is  accomplii^hing  splen- 
did results.  In  outlining  the  work 
in  his  district,  Dean  O'Brien  calls  for 
a  definite  forward  movement,  urg- 
ing increased  membership  and  at- 
tendance. The  learning  of  some 
special  truth  each  Sunday  is  empha- 
sized also.  In  schools  where  the  Mis- 
sionary Efficiency  Chart  is  used,  its 
importance  is  kept  to  the  front,  and 
where  this  form  of  interest  is  lacking, 
its  message  and  helpfulness  is  urged. 
Then  to  these  features  is  added  the 
effort  to  secure  in  each  school,  how- 
ever small  in  numbers,  some  one  who 
will  agree  to  make  a  study  of  church 
and  mission  school  work,  and  help 


to  enlarge  and  improve  that  school. 

In  working  the  plan,  constant 
visitation  is  kept  in  the  forefront  of 
the  program  generally.  Inspiration- 
al wlork  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
services  of  church  worship;  Sunday 
School  ideals  and  working  plans  are 
dealt  with  concretely  in  the  Sunday 
School  sessions  and  at  group  confer- 
ences. The  aim  is  to  quicken  the  en- 
tire church  and  community  life. 

The  plan  in  action  was  seen  during 
a  brief  itinerary  of  seven  days, 
which  included  the  visitation  of  three 
places.  In  addition  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  personal  work,  ten 
gatherings  were  held,  all  vitally  en- 
tering into  the  Sunday  Stehool  inter- 
ests. The  response  was  remarkable. 
Bach  organization  entered  heartily 
into  the  fourfold  program  preswited ; 
campaigns  for  increased  numbers 
were  instituted,  Bible  Study  plans 
outlined,  life  service  ideals  held  up, 
the  latter  bringing  immediate  results 
in  one  community. 


«    «    « 

HAPPY  HOLLOW  AND  OTHER  EXPERIENCES 

By  Rev.  2>.  J.  Perrin,  South  Dakota. 


ONE  of  the  hardest  trips  of  the 
winter  of  1919-1920,  was  ex- 
perienced in  going  out  from 
Murdo  on  a  thirty-mile  trip  by  stage 
to  White  River.  The  automobile 
broke  down  when  w'^e  had  gone  just 
eight  miles.  The  thermometer  was 
below  zero,  and  a  tsharp  northwest 
wind  was  blowing.  No  house  was  in 
sight,  and  the  passengers  had  to  wait 
two  hours,  doing  the  best  they  could 
to  keep  hands  and  feet  and  faces 
from  freezing,  while  the  stage  driver 
went  back  to  town  for  his  truck.  The 
remaining  twenty-two  miles  of  the 
journey  were  made  in  the  rear  of  the 
truck,  sitting  on  and  among  numerous 
mail  sacks. 

At  White  River  we  found  church 
and  Sunday  School  work  closed  on 
account  of  sickness.  By  means  of  a 
friendly  lift  on  the  part  of  a  gener- 
ous owner  of  a  Ford,  we  were  at 


** Happy  Hollow"  for  the  afternoon. 
Here,  after  a  period  of  difficulty,  a 
new  spirit  of  goodwill  and  co-opera- 
tion prevailed,  and  the  name  of  the 
place  was  appropriate.  As  we  rode 
away  after  the  services  of  the  after- 
noon, we  felt  the  real  and  practical 
value  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

The  next  morning  we  traveled  by 
stage  to  Garter.  Here  the  field  work- 
er of  the  Home  Missionary  and  Sun- 
day School  Extension  Societies,  again 
turned  architect.  At  the  service  in 
the  evefiing,  plans  were  presented 
and  adopted.  The  next  day  stone  was 
hauled  and  a  sand  pit  inspected. 
Everyone  responded  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  soon  the  new  vision  will  re- 
sult in  a  fine  church  plant  and  a  con- 
stantly enlarging  work  for  the 
Kingdom. 
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THE  WAY  OUT 


WE  have  read  with  much  inter- 
est the  Ninetj^ -Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  The  American 
Tract  Society,  under  the  above  title. 
It  was  written  by  Rev.  Judson  Swift, 
D.  D.,  the  honored  and  beloved  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Society. 

We  venture  to  quote  the  first  three 
paragraphs  of  the  report: 

**The  world  has  had  a  year  of  eflPort 
and  experience  in  after-war  recon- 
struction. Tremendous  things  have 
been  proposed  and  undertaken. 
Nothing  small  or  limited  has  been  at 
any  time  or  anywhere  admissible. 
Unless  you  could  report  a  World 
Vision  and  a  World  Grasp  and  faith 
for  a  WorM  Victory  you  were  not  in- 
teresting. Tens,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands are  figures  and  totals  wiholly 
insufficient  as  our  register  numbers 
are  running  into  the  millions  and 
billions.  Challenge  after  challenge 
has  been  issued  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 

Theie  is,  however,  but  one  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  eternal  human  prob- 
lem. There  is  but  one  objective, 
it  is  the  human  objective,  namely: 
the  transformation  of  the  individual 
man  with  his  fullness  of  human 
nature  into  the  Christly  Nature  and 
Life.  Institutions  of  every  kind  and 
nature  whatsoever  are  but  instru- 
ments. Organizations,  whether  re- 
ligious, benevolent  or  humanitarian, 
exist  to  mould  and  fashion  human 
lives  for  companionship  with  God. 
This  is  the  one  and  only  purpose. 
There  is  but  one  way  out.  It  is  the 
Christ  way. 


Our  civilization  has  been  for  more 
than  a  generation  and  continues  to  be 
utilitarian  and  materialistic.  The 
emphasis  all  along  has  been  at  the 
wrong  place.  The  individual  must 
be  reached  and  every  human  life 
coupled  or  linked  with  God  as 
revealed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
No  amount  of  education  or  socialistic 
plans  and  eflPort  will  meet  the  situa- 
tion. Each  individual  must  be 
brought  into  personal  contact  with 
the  life  of  our  Siaviour.  World-wide 
results  can  only  be  realized  through 
the  reaching  and  conversion  of  human 
units  to  Christ  in  all  lands. 

We  are  calling  attention  to  this 
vital  statement,  because  it  is  the  true 
and  hopeful  way  out  of  the  confusion 
of  these  times.  We  cannot  at  once 
cure  the  unrest  and  warfare  of  the 
world.  We  must  bring  to  the  units, 
the  individuals,  the  spirit  and  mind 
of  Christ.  Then  the  community,  the 
state  and  the  world  can  be  saved. 

It  is  the  reaching  of  the  individ- 
ual which  is  the  special  and  dis- 
tinguishing work  of  the  gospel  min- 
ister. Their  influence  upon  the  man, 
and  thus  upon  men,  is  the  largest 
hope  of  the  world  today.  This  is  why 
they  must  be  sustained  and  their  old 
age  safe  guarded.  The  men  w4io 
have  grown  old  in  this  kind  of  service 
and  who  are  still  bringing  forth  fruit 
in  old  age,  enjoy,  increasingly  in  all 
denomina  t  i  o  n  a  1  activities,  the 
thought,  care  and  love  of  all  the 
churches.  Let  us  not  forget  the  men 
who  not  only  show,  but  lead  the  way 
out. 


I 


CLOTHING 

N  the  last  issue  of  the  magazine,     the  office  to  be  distributed  to  the  aged 

ministers  and  their  families. 

This  annotonoem^ent  has  brought 


we  announced    that    we    could 
no    longer    receive  clothing  at 
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regret  to  many  a  person  who,  in  these 
difficult  times,  has  found  great  relief 
and  help  from  the  clothing  packages 
sent  out  from  the  office.  We  are  try- 
ing to  make  an  arrangement  whereby 
this  phase  of  the  work  can  be  re- 
newed, and  we  will  make  further  an- 
nouncement about  it  a  little  later. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  our  purpose  to  con- 
tinue, and  if  possible,  enlarge  the 
work  of  assigning  applications  to  the 
women's  organizations  in  the  church- 
es, who  send  directly  to  the  applicants 
boxes  or  barrels  of  clothing  and  other 
essential  articles. 

A  good  many  women's  societies 
have  sent  out  such  boxes  for  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  in  the 
past   years,   and   desire   to   continue 


the  work.  '  We  have  i-eceived  special 
help  through  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary AKjociation  of  Massachusetts 
and  Biiode  Island  and  through  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Feder- 
ation. 

We  are  sending  blank  applications 
to  the  families  on  the  Board's  roll 
this  month,  and  wiill  have  tiiese  appli- 
cations for  distribution  to  women's 
societies  by  the  first  of  September, 
or  earlier.  .  We  shall  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  any  of  the  women's 
societies  which  would  help  in  this 
beneficent  work. 

May  we  again  call  the  attention  of 
all  our  friends  to  our  new  address  in 
New  York  City — 375  Lexington  Ave- 
nue? 


THEIR  OWN  TESTIMONY 


A  MINISTER  who,  during  his 
active  years  had  always  been 
a  warm  friend  of  the  cause  of 
Ministerial  Belief,  writes,  **How 
g' ad  I  am  now  that  I  made  those  an- 
nual oppeals  for  Ministerial  Belief 
from  my  pulpit,  before  the  Confer- 
ence and  the  Local  Associations  so 
many  times,  and  urged  its  claims." 
We  wish  that  other  pastors  could 
realize  in  their  active  years  of  service 
what  a  comfort  it  may  be  to  them 
when  they  are  retired,  to  reflect  that 
when  they  could,  they  kept  before 
their  people  the  claims  of  the  aged 
minister.  **I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  were  it  not  for  the  kind- 
ness and  generosity  of  our  National 
Board  of  Belief.  With  physical 
strength  waning,   constant   care  of 


attendant  more  pressing  than  ever, 
and  everything  you  need  for  comfort 
soaring,  I  wonder  what  the  end  will 
be." 

Prom  the  widow  of  a  minister  who 
is  seventy-five  years  old: 

**I  wish  I  could  write  something 
that  would  express  to  the  kind  donors 
the  thanks  for  this  aid  which  I  fed, 
but  can  not  find  words  to  describe." 

From  a  minister  who  is  eighty- 
three: 

**We  wiere  rejoiced  beyond  measure 
upon  receipt  of  the  check.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  express  our  gratitude 
and  appreciation.  It  will  help  in  so 
many  thmgs;  for  example,  to  buy 
coal,  to  pay  for  groceries,  to  purchase 
a  few  greatly  needed  dishes  for  the 
table." 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 
For  the  Five  Months,  ending  May  31st,  1920 

Chmchef 

Women*! 
SocleUet 

Son.  School 
Y.P.S.C.B. 

Aisnt.  and 
Conferancct 

Stato 
Sodetlet 

Indlridnalf 

InTCitmtnts 

TOTAL 

WW 

i«i 

9.000.87 
10.019.03 

1,425.49 
626.98 

731.03 
623.36 

689  01 
1.934.91 

4.618.12 
2.500  29 

1.085.11 
1,396.68 

32.294.94 
26,962.66 

49,844.78 
43,063.91 

Increase 

1.01S.16 

1.245.90 

3U.39 

6.332.28 

Decrease 

798.51 

107.70 

2.117.83 

6,780.87 

Note— Donations,   Conditional  Oifts  and  Legacies  received  for  the  permanent  Endowment  during 
the  five  months  ending  May  31st,,  1920,  110,753.21. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMAN^S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  1920  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Federation  will  be  held  at 
Center  Church,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, on  October  14th  and  16th. 
There  will  be  an  Open  Conference 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  dele- 
gates on  the  afternoon  of  October 
14th,  followed  by  a  dinner,  an  evening 
session,  and  sessions  during  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  of  the  following 
day.  Each  Union  is  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  its  president  and  seven 
accredited  delegates.  Credential 
cards  will  be  mailed  to  Union  Presi- 
dents by  August  1st.  Entertainment 
consisting  of  lodging  and  breakfast 
will  be  provided  by  the  Hartford 
ladies.  Names  of  those  desiring  en- 
tertainment should  be  sent  to  the 
Federation  office  not  later  than 
October  Ist,  earlier  if  possible. 
Puller  notice  as  to  the  details  of  the 
program  will  be  given  later. 


TOPIC  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1920 

Congregational  Woman* s  Home  Missionary 
Federation 

ENLISTMENT  FOR  SERVICE 

Women  enlisUd  to  fight  fir  a  Christian 
America 

Read,  audience  standing,  hymn,  "Soldiers 
of  Christ  arise." 

Sing,  still  standing,  hymn,  "My  soul  be 
on  thy  guard. 

Scripture,  Ephesians  6:10-19. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Even- 
ing Prayer,  "A  Prayer  for  all  Condi- 
tions of  Men"  and  "A  General 
Thanksgiving." 

Sing  or  repeat  verse  2  in  hymn  "A 
charge  to  keep  I  have." 

1.  The  Organization 
a.  The   relation  of  the  Federation  to 
denominational  home  missions. 


Describe  briefly  the  fields  of  work 
of  the  six  homeland  societies 
and  explain  share  which  the 
Federation  undertakes.  Tear 
Book,  pages  3  and  14. 

b.  The  relation  of  the  Federation  to 
interdenominational  agencies. 
Descril>e     the     Council   of  Women 

for  Home  Missions,  and  the  In- 
terdenominational Conferences. 
Year  Book,  pages  2  and  3,  Facts 
and  Figures,  Council  of  Women 
Report. 

c.  The   relation  of  the  Federation  to 

the  State  Union. 

Describe  the  organization  of  the 
Federation.  Year  Book,  pages  1, 
2,  and  5.    Facts  and  Figures. 

Describe  the  ideal  organization  of 
the  State  Union.  See  extracts 
from  the  Federation  Bulietin  for 
June. 

d.  The  relation  of  the  State  Union  to 

the  church  auxiliary. 

Describe  organization  of  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Societies 
Year  Book,  page  4. 

2.  The  Purpose  of  this  Organization. 

a.  Aims     of     the     Federation.     Year 

Book,  pages  3,  4,  5. 

b.  The  demand  for  constructive  effort 

Year  Book,  pages  7-14. 

c.  The  enrollment  of  our  youth.     De- 

scribe Reconstruction  Units.  Year 
Book,  page  15,  "Working  Direc- 
tions for  Reconstruction  Units." 

d.  The  education  of  the  whole  church: 

Mission   Study   Books.     See   filer. 

Mission  Conferences.     To     which 

one  can  you  send  a  delegate? 

Mission  Institutes.  See  American 
Missionary  for  July,  1920. 


The  Church  School  of 
See  leaflet. 


Missions. 


Leader  repeat:  "Let  us  get  into  line 
and  march  in  step  and  carry  our 
banner  high  unfurled,  'Save  Amer- 
ica to  Save  the  World.' " 

All  sing,  "Fling  out  the  banner." 
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MISSIONARY  INSTITUTES 

ONE  of  the  things  which  is  most 
manifest  in  all  the  organiza- 
tions of  our  women  for  mis- 
sionary work  is  the  need  of  trained 
and  able  leaders  and  it  is  evident  that 
something  must  be  done  to  develop 
powers  which  are  latent  and  encour- 
age timid  souls  to  show  forth  the 
gifts  which  are  in  them.  We  are 
therefore  urging  Institutes  for  the 
training  of  women  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  missionary  societies,  mission 
study  classes  and  young  people's  or- 
ganizations. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  a  plan  tried  in 
Connecticut.  Two  Institutes  were 
held  simultaneously  in  Hartford  and 
in  New  Haven,  in  early  November, 
at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  The 
professors  of  these  institutions  gen- 
erously gave  their  services  as  weU  as 
the  use  of  the  buildings.  Notices 
were  sent  to  all  denominations  and  to 
every  Congregational  Auxiliary  in 
the  state,  aah^  that  ecch  church 
send  at  least  one  delegate  to  either 
Institute.  The  plan  was  to  hold  a 
three  days'  session  and  to  have  the 
study  book  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sioDs  taught  by  able  leaders  to  those 
who  would  expect  to  lead  classes  in 
the  home  church.  Then  there  were 
classes  in  methods,  in  denominational 
proble«ns,  on  young  people's  organi- 
zation and  for  officers.  M!uch  was 
made  of  the  devotional  service,  not 
only  for  the  inspiration  of  those  in 
attendance,  but  for  their  guidance  in 
so  unportant  a  field.  Each  evening 
there  was  a  strong  address.  Every 
one  who  attended  either  Tnstitute  felt 
that  it  was  a  movement  worth  per- 
petuating and  developing  and  Con- 
necticut sincerely  commends  the  plan 
to  other  states. 


PROGRAM  TOPICS,  1921 

Theme — The  Challenge  of  the  Survey 
January — The  Imperative  Task 
Home  Mismomary  Society 
February — The  Supreme  Need 

American  Missionary  Association 
March — Community  Leaders   of  tnt; 
Future 

Education  Society 
April — Easter  Praise  Service 
May — Builders    of    the    Community 

Ministerial  Relief 
June — The    Church    School    in    the 
Community 

Sunday  School  Society 
July — The  Church  Serving  the  Com- 
munity 
Home  Missionary  Society 
September — The  Church  Woman   in 

her  Community 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federa- 
tion 
October — The    Service    of    Christian 
Buildings 
Church  Building  Society 
November— iThe  Service  of  the  Chris- 
tian School 
American  Missionary  Association 
December* — ^Training    Christian    Wo- 
men for  Service 

''SUMMER" 

SUMiMER  days  are  here  and  mission- 
ary summer  conferences  and 
camps  claim  attention. 

SUMMER  piazzas  are  good  places  for 
missionary  reading  and  propa- 
ganda. 

SUMMER  time  is  good  for  picnic 
missionary  rallies,  with  informal 
discussion  of  plans  and  methods. 

SUMMER  afternoons  in  a  hammock 
•  offer  oppoai^unities  to  think  out 
schemes  for  the  winter  s  work. 

SUMMER  trips  in  your  car  can  reach 
the  women  of  other  churches. 


«    «    « 


SCHAUFFLER  FUND,  JUNE  1,  1920 
$121,946.23 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  1920  -  1921 


For  Adults: 

*  *  The  Church  and  the  Community. ' ' 
Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer,  Director  of 
Hom«  Missions  Survey,  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  The  six  chapters 
in  this  book,  discussing  such  vital 
themes  as  Economic  Factors,  Cooper- 
ation, and  Homes  and  Housing,  will 
stimulate  thoughtful  discussion  in  our 
older  Young  Women's  Societies  if 
used  as  the  basis  for  programs,  or,  bet- 
tea*  still,  in  a  study  class.  The  book 
is  very  readable  for  individuals  who 
cannot  be  in  a  group  meeting.  Cloth, 
715  cents;  paper,  50  cents,  postpaid. 
Suggestions  to  Leaders  of  Study 
Classes,  15  cents.  Supplement  for 
Programs,  15  cents. 

**A  Better  World/'  Tyler  Dennett. 
Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  75  cents,  post- 
paid. Mr.  Dennett  outlines  the  task 
of  Christianity  following  the  Great 
War  under  such  challenging  chapter 
headings  as  Christianity,  Democracy, 
Internationalism  and  The  New 
Patriotism.  Suggestions  to  Leaders, 
15  cents. 

For  the  Young  People: 

*  *  Serving  the  Neighborhood, ' ' 
Ralph  A.  Felton,  is  a  book  replete 
with  practical  suggestions  for  the 
church's  attitude  toward  home-mak- 
ing as  a  Christian  calling,  toward 
health,  toward  neighborliness  and 
kindred  topics.  The  six  chapters  are 
profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  75 
cents ;  paper,  50  cents,  i>oetpaid.  Sug- 
gestions to  Leaders,  15  cents. 

For  Intermediates : 

** Prank  Higgins,  Trail  Blazer.'' 
Thomas  D.  Whittles  presents  an  un- 
usual story  of  the  unusual  career  of 
a  missionary  whose  parish  was  in  the 


pines  among  the  lumbermen.  FuUy 
illustrated.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper, 
50  cents. 

For  Juniors: 

**Mr.  Priend-o'-Man,"  Jay  T. 
Stocking,  is  a  captivating  story  in 
which  Query  Queer  and  the  Wise  and 
Wonder  Man  discuss  the  City  of  Is- 
To-Be.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  60  cents, 
paper,  40  cents,  postpaid.  Leaders' 
Manual,  15  cents. 

The  Model  City  is  an  ingenious 
entertainment  for  constructive  work 
for  children.  It  is  a  paper  model  of 
a  city,  to  be  cut  out  and  colored  by 
the  children.    Price,  60  cents. 

Picture  Sheets,  Children  of  the 
City,  contain  excellent  pictures  with 
suitatble  explanations  in  a  sixteen-page 
folder,  ready  to  cut  out  and  mount. 
Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

For  Primary  Age : 

Primary  Picture  Stories,  six  pic- 
tures and  stories  of  the  work  of  our 
own  mission  boards.    Price,  25  cents. 

Children  of  the  Community  Pic- 
ture Stories;  six  bright  little  stories 
each  illustrated  by  a  good  picture. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Mayflower  Programs,  Jeanette  B. 
Perkins  and  Prances  W.  Danielson, 
is  a  weekday  course  of  twenty-six 
programs  in  world  friendship.  It  in- 
cludes stories,  hand  work,  songs, 
games.    Tentative  price,  $2. 

NOTICE— Beginning  September  1, 
the  following  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  subscription  rates  for  the  **iHere 
and  There  Stories;"  single  subscrip- 
tions, twenty-five  cents;  clubs  of  ten, 
twenty  cents  each;  clubs  of  twenty- 
five,  fifteen  cents  each;  clubs  of  one 
hundred,  ten  cents  each. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.  Gaylord,  Tnasunr  -  287  Fourth  ATenae«  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  May,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Tnconic  for  May  from  Investments   |  3.401.62 

Previously  ncknowledsred 43,889.82 


Current  Receipts 


147,291.34 


KA8TERN  DISTRICT 

MAINM: — 1409.98. 

Banner  I  All  Touls  Ch..  Jr.  Auxiliary,  35. 
Forest  Avenue  S.  S.,  2.  Borllnvtoiti  Ch.,  .6 
rnmberland  Crntert  Ch..  20.  Gorbami 
Mrs.  R.  T.  H.,  groods  for  Brewer  Normal 
School.  Harp'^ell  Centers  Ch.,  bbl.  groods 
for  Athenp.  Ala.  Orlaadi  Ch.,  30.  Skow- 
beKami  Island  Avenue  Ch.,  21.  StoalairtoBt 
Ch.,  1.  Taraett  S.  S.  Class,  for  Thomas- 
viUe,  Ga.,  10.  ^  ork  Harbors  Ch.,  for  Sa- 
luda  Seminary,   4. 

The  Coaeresatloaal  Coaferenee  A  H.  M, 
Soe.  of  Malae,  by  George  F.  Cary,  Treas- 
urer, )>46.5'i. 

liVomaa'a  Home  Mlsalonary  of  Malae,  by 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Leajh,  Treasurer,  $235.45. 
NE^V   HAA.PSltlRG — $603.24. 

Aeworthi  Ch.,  7.43.  Bartlettt  Ch..  8.78. 
Caadlai  Ch..  ?0.  Coaeordt  South  Ch.. 
groodii  for  Brewer  Normal  School;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  McK.,  groods  for  Brewer  Normal  School; 
Derryi  E.  1?.  ^.,  for  Straigrht  College.  1. 
Rant  Oerrr:  First  Ch..  3.25.  Balleldi  Ch.. 
8.22.  FmneestowBi  Ch.,  il2.  Haaovert 
F.  L.  C.  for  Straight  College.  5.  Klan- 
loss  Ch..  10.  Plttalleldt  H.  L.  H..  for 
Straight  C^^ilere.  2.  Rlad^ei  D.  A.  M.  Jr.. 
for  S'raight  C')llege.  1.  Soath  Baraateadi 
Ch..  3.37.  lemplei  Ch..  8.91.  Wlaeheatert 
First  S.  S.  1;  C.  A.  F..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege.  1. 

The  New  Hampahlre  Female  Ceat  laatl- 
tatloa   A   Home    Mlaaloaary    Ualoa,      Miss 
Annie   A.   McFarland.    Treas.,    $515.28. 
VERHfOBTT— $730.96. 

Beawoat  Ch.,  3.50.  Bast  Poaltaeyi  J.  O. 
W.,  10.  Hfde  Parki  Second  Ch..  8.  Lya- 
doavlllet  Ch..  10.  tNorth  Beaalairtoai  Ch.. 
10.03.  North  Pomfreti  Ch..  11-.  Plttafordt 
S.  S..  3.63.  St.  Johaabaryi  Carry-on  So- 
ciety, lor  ?nlucia,  N.  C.  S.  A.,  5. 

Coaarrejrntfloiial  IVomaa'a  Home  Mla- 
aloaarr  Vnfoa  of  Vermoat,  Mrs.  Max  L. 
Powell.  Treasurer.  $728.80.  W.  H.  M.  U. 
of  Vermont,  for  S.  A.  at  Dorchester  Acad- 
emy. 1.  Total.  $729.80. 
M  AS  iiACIU.  SETTS — $4,862.85. 

(Donation.**  3.623.86.  Legacies  1.238.99) 

Aa&herati  Hope  Ch..  7;  A.  C.  M.,  for 
Straii?ht  Co  lege.  1;  South  Ch.,  22.50.  At- 
tleboi-oi  K.  D.  H..  for  Straight  College, 
10.  nallaruvflllei  Union  Ch..  29.09;  S.  T. 
B.,  4.1a.  lleverlyt  Immanuel  Ch.  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Momorial.  1.32.  Blllerleai  Ch.. 
8.64.  Boatoai  Union  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for 
Marion.  Ala.;  I.  F.  C.  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 2:  A.  L  C.  for  Straight  College.  2; 
E.  L  R.,  for  Straight  College.  2.50;  H.  J. 
Keith   Co..   for  Talladega   College.    50;    H. 


F.,  100;  Miss  S.  B.  F.,  for  Thomasvllle, 
Ga.,  15;  Bmellne  Cushlng  Fund  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  50.  Brlyhtoai  Ch.,  21.29. 
Broektoai  South  Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc,  for  free 
beds  in  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  25. 
Brookliaet  A.  C.  F.,  for  Straight  College. 
2.  Cambrldaret  First  S.  S.,  for  S.  A.,  at 
PleasaMt  Hill.  Tenn.,  16;  North  Ch.,  97.50; 
A.  H.  l«.,  for  Straight  College,  5;  R.  M.  T.. 
for  Straight  College.  1.  Cheateri  C.  F.  P., 
for  Straight  College.  5.  Chleopeei  First 
Ch.  &  S.  S..  22.  Coaeordt  E.  H.  C^  for 
Straight  College.  5.  rrniwnyi  A.  P.  B.,  for 
Straight  College.  2  Utnlhami  First  S.  S., 
8.57.  DoreheaCCLM  I'ilgrim  Ch.  S.  S.,  for 
Chandler  School.  10.  Doveri  Ch.,  9.  Dna- 
atablei  Evangelical  Ch.,  20.25.  Eaat- 
hamptoai  S.  F.  B,.  for  Straight  College,  6; 
S.  N.  M.  for  Straight  College,  1.  Everett t 
First  Ch..  29.55.  Fltehburgi  F.  F.,  for 
Straight  Colleg?.  5;  F.  H.  L..  for  Straight 
College.  2.  Gardaen  S.  S..  15.  Graabyi 
Ch..  5.39.  Great  Bitrrlniciont  P.  A.  C,  for 
Straight  College.  1;  M.  A.  H.,  for  Straight 
College.  2.  Greeafleldi  E.  P.,  for  Straight 
College.  1.  Hamilton  I  S.  S.,  for  Piedmont 
College,  14.54.  Hnr%nrd:  L.  H.,  for 
Straight  College.  1-.  Henthi  Union  Evan- 
gelical Ch..  18.  Hyde  Pnrkt  First  Ch..  48. 
laterlakeai  Ch..  11.50.  Jamnlca  Plalai 
Central  Ch..  100,  Lnwrencej  A.  W.  B..  for 
Straight  College.  2.  Lexlngrtoai  Hancock 
Ch..  Woman's  Association  30  (15  of  which 
for  hospital  at  Humacao.  and  15  for  Day 
Nursery  at  Santurce.  P.  R.)  liowellt 
Highland  Ch.,  1;  "A  Friend,"  76.  Marloai 
John  Pitcher  Fund.  40.39.  Medwayi  Vil- 
lage S.  S..  1.50.  Methaeai  First  Ch.,  4345. 
MlddlecoBi  Ch..  4.  Moatavaei  First  Ch.. 
10.41.  New  Bedfordi  North  Ch.,  Round 
the  W«-.'ld  Club,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  10.  New 
Brnlatreei  Ch..  3.30.  New  Salemi  Ch., 
5.50;  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.  Newtoai 
M.  C.  K..  for  Straight  College.  2.  Newtoa- 
vlllei   Central   Ch..    140.      Northaaiptoat   A. 

A.  F..  for  Straight  College.  2;  C.  H.  G.. 
for  Straight  College.  5;  Edwards  Ch..  106; 
Hampshire  Alliance.  11.50;  H.  L.  M..  for 
Straig:it  College.  2;  P.  R.  D..  for  StraiBrht 
Colleges  1.  Norta  Brooklleldi  First  Ch.. 
21.  P!ff<ifleldi  C.  S..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 5  E.  H  R.,  for  Talladega  College,  B; 
H.  C.  v..  for  Straight  College,  25;  M.  M. 
M..  for  Straight  College.  1.  Rayahamt 
North  Church.  7.  Readflagt  First  Ch.. 
45.62;  "A  Friend.'  1'.50.  Someraeti  Ch.. 
4.22.  Soath  Boatoai  Phillips  Ch..  50. 
Speaeprt     First     Ch..     112.55.       Sprfloglleldi 

B.  A.  P.  A.  for  Straight  College,  5;  F.  B. 
T.  de  B.  for  Straight  College,  1.  Stoayh- 
toai  F.rst  Ch..  S.  S.,  Inter.  &  Sr.  Depts.. 
for  Negro  woric.  10;  First  Ch.,  S.  S.,  Pri- 
mary Dept.  for  Alaska  Mission,  10.  Towa- 
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Mendi  Ch..  1.65.  ITabant  Untno  Ch..  40. 
Wakefield  I  Ch..  84.73:  S.  S.,  32.  Walpolei 
S.  S..  8.  Walthami  First  Ch..  World  Out- 
look Cub.  10.  West  Newbazyporti  Miss 
M.  A.  R..  for  Straieht  College.  5.  We»t 
Newton  I  W.  C.  W..  for  Gloucester  School, 
10.  W^eatporti  Pacific  Union  Ch.  S.  &.,  7. 
WIUlamatowAt  W.  J.  C.  for  Straight  Col- 
legre,  I.  WlBehenteri  First  Ch..  123.75; 
Second  S.  S..  2.  IVoreeatert  Bethany  Ch., 
5.  "A  ^dassachusotts  Friend,"  by  Miss 
D.  E.  K.,  large  wall  clock,  for  Brewer 
Normal  School. 

W^omiiB^s  Home  Mflsaloaary  AMioclatlon 
of  Maas.  A  R.  I^  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway.    Tr«»asurer,    |835. 

W^omaa**   Home   MImlonary   Anaoclatlom 
of  Masa.  A  R.  I^  Mrs.     Amos     Liawrence 
Hatheway.  Treaiurer.  for  salaries  |885. 
l^gaclea 

Newbnryport  I  Charles  H.  Coffin,  100.50. 
Plymouth  I  Amasa  Holmes,  126.96.  Royala- 
toni  PhLiehas  S.  Newton.  666.67.  W^ater- 
towBi  Jeannette  T.  Kimball,  135.24.  West 
Brookfieldi  Jonathan  E.  Porter,  9.62. 
W^oreeatert  Eliza  L.  Barnard,  200. 
RHODE   ISLAND— $105.48. 

Barrlnertoa:  Ch,  49.60.  Pawtvcketi 
Central  Fails  Ch.,  38.06.  IProvldeneei 
Central  Ch..  Portuguese  Mission  S.  S., 
2.82:  W.  P.  F..  for  Straight  College.  5;  A. 
W.  C.  for  Talladega  College,   10. 

CENTRAL    DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT — 12,939.85. 

(Donations  1,582.02,  Legacies  1,357.83) 
Bridgeport!  Black  Rock  S.  S.,  10.50; 
United  Ch.,  1*62.48;  United  Ch..  goods  for 
Talladega  College,  and  Brewer  Normal 
School.  Bvrilngtoni  S.  S.,  11.  Eaat 
Canaan f  L.  A.  Soc.  for  Thomasvllle,  Oa.. 
8.  Eaat  Hartfordt  First  S.  S.,  14.50.  Day- 
TtUei  Ch..  15.  FalHleldi  Ch.,  "Comrades 
in  Service.  20  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Farm- 
Inirtont  Mrs.  Q.  B.,  17  (of  which  5  for 
Saluda,  N.  C;  5  for  McIntOBh,  Oa.,  and  7 
for  free  beds  in  Humacao  Hospital.) 
GUeadt  Ch..  30.  Griflwoldvlllet  S.  S..  for 
Pleasant  Hill  8.  Hartfordt  C.  W.  W..  for 
Talladega  College.  10;  H.  S.  H.,  for 
Stiaight  College,  5;  J.  V.  A.,  for  Straight 
College,  5;  L.  C.  G.,  for  Straight  College. 
5;  W.  F.  G..  for  Talladega  College,  10;  W. 
W.  J.,  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Mlddle- 
Heldi  Ch..  4.56.  Mlddletowni  First  S.  S.. 
for  Talladega  College,  24.78.  Mllfordi  D. 
A.  C,  for  Talladega  College,  3.  New  Brit- 
afni  A.  S.  C,  for  Talladega  College.  5. 
New  Fairfield t  Ch.,  5.  New  Haven t  First 
Ch..  223;  S.  L.  B.,  100;  H.  W.  F..  100  for 
Talladega  ColleRe.  Norwalkt  Park  Ch.. 
W.  M.  Soc.  for  Thomasvllle.  Ga.,  5.  Nor- 
wleki  Mrs.  H.  H.  O..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 100;  M.  Li  S.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 125.  FlalnTlliei  Ch.,  33.09.  Sallabnryi 
Ch..  2.81.  Snflleldi  Ch..  98.  Talcottvlllei 
Mrs.  J.  G.  T..  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala. 
Thomaatont  First  Ch.,  15.20.  W^alllngfordt 
J.  H.  B..  for  Straight  College.  5.  Waters 
towBi  First  S.  S..  3.30:  J.  B.  W..  for  Tou- 
galoo  College.  20:  Mrs.  K.  B.  W.,  for 
Chandler    School.    2.      l¥eat    Hartford:    Jr. 

C.  E.  Soc,  for  American  Highlanders.  10. 
W^llllmantici    Fir{>t    Ch..     32.95.      W^lnatedt 

D.  O.  H.,  for  Straip-ht  College.  2:  Monroe 
Hart  &  Sons,  for  Straight  College,  3. 
W^oodvtoefc:    First   Ch..    22.85. 

Womau^a  Congregational  Home  Mlaiilon- 
ary  Union  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fer- 
guson,   Treasur'^-.    300. 

Legaclea 
Elllngtoni  Edwin  Talcott,  740.30  (reserve 
legacy  426.66).  313.64.  Hartford:  J.  L. 
Blanchard  1.048.10  (reserve  legacy  633.34) 
41-4.76.  Berlin:  Julia  Hovey.  69.44.  SIma- 
bnryi  Wm.  C.  Mather,  1,159.99  (reserve 
legacy  600)   ,559.99. 


NEW   YORK — 16,149.66. 

(Donations  4,122.82,  Legacies  2,026.74) 

Albany:  Miss  E.  S.  S.,  40.  Aqnebognei 
Ch.,  10.61.  Blnghamtoni  Mrs.  J.  C,  for 
Talladega  Colle^'e.  1.  Brooklyn:  Central 
Ch.,  659.91;  Clinton  Ave.  Ch.,  box  goods 
for  Marion.  Ala.*  Mapleton  Park  Ch.,  10; 
Mrs.  E.  C.  S.,  for  Talladega  College,  25; 
Mrs.  M.  B.  S.,  for  Talladega  College,  100; 
M.  A.  W.,  for  Talladega  College,  10. 
BrIareUft:  S.  S.,  5.20.  Boffaloi  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  20.55;  W.  H.  C.,  for  Tougaloo  Coilege, 
300.  Canandalguai  Ladies  Soc.  for  Tou- 
galoo College,  2.  Carthage:  Ch..  bbl. 
foods  for  Ah  ens,  Ala.  Chenango  Forks: 
.  S..  96c.  Charrh^'Ule:  S.  S.,  6.  Coming: 
Miss  S.  G  C,  for  Marion.  Ala.,  10.  De  Rny- 
ter:  Ch..  10.80.  Eaat  Bloomlleld:  C.  E. 
Soc.  5  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospitai 
Gloveifiville:  C.  F.  K..  for  S.  A.,  at  Talla- 
dega College,  12  Hamilton:  Second  Ch.. 
7.50.  Homer:  E.  F.  P.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 20*  E.  G.  P.,  for  Piedmont  College. 
250.  Honeoye:  Burns  S.  S.  Class.  8.90. 
IHlddletown:  North  St.  S.  S.,  for  nurse's 
salary  at  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  6. 
Mount  Vernon:  First  Ch.,  35.  New  Haven: 
Ch.,  9.48  New  York:  W.  A.  A.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  75;  C.  DeF.,  for  Talla- 
dega Cot  ege,  1;  C.  G.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege, 1;  1.  P.  F.  for  Straight  College,  1; 
"Fi.  S.  H..  for  Tal.adega  College.  176;  Mrs. 
W.  R..  t:ro  packages  magazines,  etc.  for 
Marion,  Ala.;  JI.  P.  W..  for  Thamasvllle. 
Ga.,  200:  Miss  F..  for  Thomasvllle,  Ga., 
10;  "A  Friend,"  large  rocking  chair  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  Norwood:  Ch.,  4.20. 
Orif"fc«»ny  Falls:  W.  M.  Soc,  bbl.  goods  for 
Talladega  Callage.  Riteheateri  King's 
Daughters,  bbl.  goods  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege: Souih  Ch.,  L.  A.  Soc,  package  goods 
for  Marion.  Ala.  Schenectady:  Pilgrim  Ch., 
18.  Sherbnme:  S.  S.,  22.69;  Mrs.  I.  R.  D., 
post  cards,  for  Lincoln  Academy.  Skane- 
atelaa:  S  C.  T.,  24.50.  Syracnaei  Mrs.  W. 
B.  McE.,  for  Marion,  Ala..  6.  Vttcai 
Bethesda.  Ch.,  IT. 

W^oman'a  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  Treas- 
urer.  11.013.52. 

New  York:  Ph<lpc  Stokes  Fund,  for  In- 
terracial Work,  1.000. 

Legacy 

BInghamton:   K.    M.   Noyes.    12.026.74. 
NEW^   JERSEY — ?443.57. 

Chatham:  C.  E.  Soc,  10  (5  of  which  for 
Dorchester  Academy  and  5  for  Humacao 
Hospital.)  Eaat  Orange:  L.  M.  O..  for 
Straight  College.  2.  Glen  B-ldgei  A.  J.  L.. 
for  Straight  College,  6.  Nntlexi  Saluda 
Circle,  for  Saluda  Seminary,  12.  Mont- 
clalr:  First  Ch..  Woman's  Guild.  box 
eroods  for  Talladega  College.  Blewark: 
First  Jube  MemoHal  S.  S.,  8.  Upper  Mont- 
elalr:  Woman's  Guild  in  Christian  Union 
Ch.,  for  beds  at  Rydw  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. 30. 

W^omat<*8  Home  Missionary  Union  of  the 
New  Jerney   Aaaoel-tion.   Mrs.   Willard   E. 
Uuell.  Treasurer.  $376.57. 
PENNSYLVANIA— 139.70. 

.Plymonth:  Pilgrim  Ch.,   29.70.   Rid^way: 
Mrs.   C.   W.  W.,   10. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — 116.50. 
l^aahington:   D.  A.   R..   for  Pleasant   Hill. 
Tenn.,    5 

Through  the  M* Oman's  Home  Mlaalonary 
Union  of  the  New  Jeraey  Aaaoelntlon  by 
Mrs.  Willard  E.  Buell,  Treasurer.  11.50. 
DELAWARE — $1.00. 

Harrington:   Ch.,    1. 
OHIO— $760.44. 

Akron:  C.  W.  S..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 100:  Mrs.  r.  L.  W..  for  Tougaloo 
College,    5.      Anatlnhnrgi    Miss    M.    L.    H., 
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two  bibles  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
Cleveland:  First  Ch.,  16.64;  Nottingham 
Ch.,  groof's  for  TsJlade&a  Coliege;  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  20;  St. 
John's  Ch..  Mitylene  S.  S.,  for  Marion, 
Ala..  15;  F.  S  C  for  Talladega  College, 
10;  I.  J.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  10;  Mrs. 
O.  L...  fo  Marlon,  Ala.,  4;  S,  H.  P..  for 
Talladega  College  50;  Mt.  Zion  Ch.,  for 
Tallad.-ra  Collet^e.  1-6.40.  Colambum  Ply- 
mouth Ch,.  Women's  Society,  goods  for 
Talladega  College;  D.  C.  E.,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  1;  Miss  M.  L.,  for  Talladega 
College,  5.  CnynhoKa  Fallnt  Missionary 
Soc ,  goods  for  Talladega  College.  Ely- 
rlai  First  Ch..  ,^7. 76;  Senior  C.  E.  Soc  of 
First  C!h..  25  foi  nurse's  salary,  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital;  J.  M.,  for  Talladega 
College  10.  Greenvlllei  S.  S.  Class, 
package  goods  for  Talladega  College. 
L«exlaqrton:  Ch..  50.  Mnrilnani  Ch..  goods 
for  Stone  Hall.  Talladega  College.  Mnim- 
Held:  Fir^t  Ch.,  goods  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. Oberllut  First  Ch..  goods  for  Tal- 
ladega College:  C.  M.  P.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege, 2;  E.  I.  P..  for  Straight  College.  5; 
S.  n.  W  ,  for  Straight  College,  5.  Rldge> 
vtllei  Ch..  goods  for  Stone  Hall.  Talladega 
College  ScMith  ISewboryi  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Memorial,    4.07. 

Throngh  the  Congregational  ronfpreuce 
of  Ohlo«  by  Rev.  ,T.  G.  Fraser,  treasurer, 
$848.67. 

MICHIGAN — $2  ]b2.58. 

(Donations   B7.'».25.   Legacy   1.683.33) 

Almomti  W.  H.  M.  Soc.  box  and  bbl. 
goods  lor  Athens  Ala.  Detrolti  First  Ch.. 
Woman's  Assoc.  25.  Hadaoni  "Friends," 
for  Tougaloo  CoJiege,  250.  Lanalniri  May- 
flower S.  S.,  for  S.  A..  Talladega  College, 
8.  Oakwoodt  S.  T...  Lincoln  Memorial,  15. 
Oaaeoi  Miss  H..  for  Athens.  Ala.,  2.50. 

Saranaci  Mrs.  L. '  C.  F.,  two  boxes 
goods  for  Marloi'.   Ala. 

MIehlran  Conirreflratlonal  Conference. 
by  L.   P.  Halght.  Treasurer,   213.50. 

IVmnan^a  Home  Mtaaloaary  Union  of 
MichlirfiB*  Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treasurer. 
$65.25. 

Leirney 
Ann   Arbor  I  Anna  E.  Sears.  1,583.33. 
WESTBRN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $1,208.04 

(Donations    909.70,    Legacy    268.34) 

Anrom:  First  Ch.,   goods  for  Talladera 

College;    New    IrJiigland    Ch.,     22.39;    New 

Englan-l   S.    S.    11.25;    Mrs.    W.    S.    M..    for 

Talladega   College,    7.      Bine   lalandi   First 

5.  S..  4.  Boweni  Ch.,  18.  Campalmis  S. 
S..  4.74.  ChlcnKOt  Bryn  Mawri 
Community  Ch..  36.20;  Miss  J.  H. 
W..  hospital  supplies  for  Talladega 
College-  F.  H.  T..  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak,. 
100;  M.  E.  A.,  bbl.  goods  for  Athens,  Ala.; 
"A  Friend."  foi  Talladega  College,  25. 
Cryatal  Lake:  Ch..  2.61.  Baat  St.  Lonlat 
Plymouth  Ch.,  11;  S.  S.,  2.  Evanatoni 
First  Ch..  100.  Cialeabnnri  Central  Ch., 
Covenant  Daughters,  for  Lincoln  Acad- 
emy, 2.''0;  Central  Ch..  goods  for  Moor- 
head.  Ml!»s.  Galvai  L.  m7  Soc.  goods  for 
Moorhend.  Miss.  Granvlllet  "Friend,"  box 
goods    for   Athens.   Ala.      Highland  i    S.    S.. 

6.  KeM-aneei  Ch..  7.82.  Lombard i  S.  S., 
5.04.  Lyonavlllei  Ch.,  26.  Paxtont  Mrs. 
J.  B.  8..  box  f;c-ods  for  Marion.  Ala. 
Peorlat  Union  Ch  .  5.  Robertsi  Ch..  2.62. 
Sterllnart  First  Cn.,  6.  Waynei  Ch..  86. 
-WUwmeiirt  First  Ch..  46.75.  Wyaaeti  Rev. 
W.    M.    Britt.   for   Piedmont   College,    25. 

IVmnnn'a  Home  Mlanlonary  Union  of  II- 
llnola,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Treasurer, 
$486.58. 

Lesaey 

E:arlirl|let  Jacob  A.  Dupee,  5S5.  (reserve 
legacy.      266.66),  86884. 


IOWA— $594,82. 

Aldeai  Wonan't  Missionary  Union,  box 
goods  for  Ta.ladfga  College.  Cedar  Rap- 
idai  Me^ra.  Clark  &  Clark,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  5.  Clintons  Miss  B.,  Hosiptal 
supplies  for  Talladega.  Cromwellt  Mis- 
sionary Soc,  package  goods  for  Hospital, 
Talladega  Coihge.  Grand  Views  Ch., 
goods  for  TallPdega,  Ala.  Iowa  Cltys  Mrs. 
T.  S.  R  for  Talladega  Collage.  6;  Mrs.  O. 
H.  B.,  Hospital  Supplies  for  Talladega. 
Iowa  Fa  lias  Mrs.  P.,  Hospital  Supplies 
for  Talladega.  Bfarloni  Miss  A.  D.,  goods 
for  Talladegn  College.  Tnbors  Woman's 
Missionary  Union,  box  goods  for  Talla- 
•riega  C.>ilegc. 

llironicb  Tbe  Conrreyatlonal  Conference 
•'  'own.  by  S.  J.  Pooley,  Treasurer.  From 
Churches    an<I    tt.    S.,    266.42;    from    W.    H. 
M.  U.  of  Iowa.  319.40. 
WISCONSIN— fSSf. 28. 

Belplts  Mrs.  P.  C.  C.  for  Saluda  Semin- 
ary, 12.  Medfordt  Ch..  3.50.  Menaahai 
' 'h.,  1-8.  RlTer  Fallas  Mrs.  L.,  box  goods 
for  Mar'on,   Ala. 

Thronirb  th«  Wlaconaln  Coniresatlonal 
Conference,  L.  li.  Olds,  Treasurer,  1238.43. 

Woman's  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
W^lseonAln,  Mis.  R.  B.  Way,  Treasurer. 
113.36 

MINNE.^OTA — f  234.70. 

Mlnneapollffs  J.  C.  S.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. lf>:  Lindei:  Hills  Missionary  Soc. 
goods  for  Mario*!.  Ala.  STt.  Pauls  Women 
of  Plymouth  Ch.  Hospital  Supplies  and 
1.75  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  St.  Panls 
P.   W.   y..    for   Straight   College,    10. 

Through  the  .  Conarresatlonal  Confer^ 
ence  of  Mlnnemita,  by  J.  M.  McBride, 
Treasu-er,    |2:;6.fl. 

W^omnn'a    11om«*    Mlaalonary      Union      of 
Minnesota,  by  Krfi.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas- 
urer,  $f(8.44. 
.HISSOrill — $S  11.77. 

(Donations    146.59.    Legacy    665.18) 

Kanaa.^  Cltys  A  T.  S.,  for  Talladega 
College  10.  Si.  Lonlas  Fountain  Park 
Ch.,  9;  P.  A.  H.  for  Straight  College,  2. 

Consrreiratfonnl   Conference  of  Mlaaonrl. 
by  P.   A.   Grlswold.   Treasurer,   1125.69. 
Learacy 

JnckHon  Coiitilys  H.  W.  Perrlgo, 
1,995.52  (reserve  legacy  1,330.34),  666.18. 
KANS\S— 1249.1  r. 

EmpiTlas  FiiM  Ch..  72.  Falrvlews  W.  H. 
M.  Soc.  goods  for  Wilcox  Academy.  Fords 
C.  E.  Soc,  foi  {scholarship  at  Dorchester 
Academy.  2r»  MrPheraons  First  Ch.,  55. 
Newton'  F.  1..  A  .  for  Straight  College.  5. 
St.  Mar^  MS  '  h..  4.  Sabethas  First  Ch..  57. 
.•edKwl«ks  V/  I  M.  Soc.  goods  for  Wil- 
cox Academy.  Sf(»ektons  S.  S,  2.  Topekas 
First  Ch..  16.30;  Seabrook  Ch.,  7.  VaUey 
Fallas  Federai«3d  S.  S.,  6.85. 
NEBRASKA — $161.00. 

Bertrands  Ch  ,  5.  Fairmonts  Ch.,  28.50. 
HnUams  Germ.in  S.  S..  5;  Miss  M.  E.  H., 
25c.  MadlHons  Mlsr.  N.  S.,  for  Marion,  Ala,. 
2.  Madrid s  Ch.,  3.  Norfolfcs  First  Ch.. 
99.25.  Omuhas  Plymouth  Ch.,  18. 
NORTH    DAKOTA— 171.63. 

Fargos  First  I.  S.,  8.38.  New  Roekfords 
S.  S.,  Ladies  Ulole  Class,  for  Fort  Bert- 
hold    Mission.    28.65. 

The  Congreg.iHonal  Conference  of  North 
Dakota,   by    Berilia   C.    Stlckney,    134.60. 
SOUTH    DAKOTA — 

Huron:    W.    M     Soc,    Hospital    Supplies, 
for  Talladenn    Ct^l'.ege. 
MONTANA — $10. or. 

Llvlngatons  First  Ch.,  Live  Wire  Club, 
for  Crow  Agency,   10. 
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COLORADO — $2o.OO. 

Colorado   Mprinirat   D.   A.   R.,  for  Saluda 
Seminary,  25. 
OKLAHOMA — $10.42. 

Weatlierfordt   Gtrman   Ch.,    10.42. 

PACUilC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA  (^orthent)^|l.l•26.39. 
(Donetions  2!i8.06,  Liefira<:y  833.33) 
Benl«lat  Ch.,  80c.  Berkeley!  Bethany, 
2.16;  North,  37.o7.  Cereat  First,  1.78. 
Bvrekat  2.26.  <;raMi  Valley:  1.80.  Gaeme- 
▼tllei  6.69.  Lodit  First,  43.20.  Martlnesi 
4.77.  Mill  VaUevi  5.74.  Oaklandt  First 
Ch.,  40;  Fruit v.o.ie  Ave.,  6.47;  Pilgrim. 
5.91.  Pacflflc  Urovet  14.85.  Palo  Altoi 
18.  Paradises  ;)0c  Plttsbar^t  1.72.  Red- 
wood i  19.57.  lUo  Vlntat  S.  S.,  26c.  Sacra- 
mentoi  Ch.,  i  82.  Salldai  5.40.  San 
Franeiaeot  First,  27;  Bethany,  2.16;  Sun- 
set. 2;  Italian  and  Spanish  S.  S.,  27c.  San 
Lorenaot  S.  S.,  1.')5.  San  Rafaelt  S.  S.,  38c. 
Santa  Rosai  ViiHt,  2.47.  Sonomat  86c. 
Stoektoni  23.76.  TIptont  S.  S.,  1.42.  Tnlares 
1.47.     Woodaldet   4.75. 

Lesaey 

Oakland!  Su.san  T.  Fisher,  833.33. 
CALIFORNIA   (Soutkem) — 1823.65. 

Bakersfleldi  First.  22.  Breai  2.75.  CaU- 
pleot  1.82.  Chain  Vlatai  8.84.  Claremontt 
Ch.,  Hospital  Supplies  for  Talladegra. 
Bacondldot  10.44.  Hawtkornet  3.02.  La 
Meaeat  Central,  7.57.  Lemon  Grovei  3.41. 
Little  Laket  I' 6  3.  Lony  Beaeki  31.20.  Loa 
Anvelesi  First  Ch.,  50;  First,  W.  M.  S., 
86.98;  Bethany,  5.44;  Colegrove,  2.40; 
East.  1.20;  Grace  Ch.,  2.50;  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial Ch.,  1.37;  Messiah  Ch.,  8.59;  Vernon 
Ch.,  6.43;  West  End  Ch.,  48c;  Miss  K.  M., 
for  Pleasant  Hill,  50.  Mankattani  Ch., 
1<.50;  S.  S.,  4.  Maricopa  I  6.  Oil  Centers 
1.20.  Pasadena  I  First  Ch.,  75:  First  Ch., 
eroods  for  Tlllotam  College:  Pllgrrim,  4.04. 
Pomonat  Ch..  2ri.>'J ;  S.  S..  23.63.  Ramonat 
3.75.  Rlveralilot  30.  Roaendalet  1.80. 
San  Dleiroi  Fiist  Ch..  80.08;  Mission  Hills, 
2.88.  San  DlesToi  G.  W.  M.,  for  Talladega 
College.  100;  O.  W.  M..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 100.  San  Jnelntoi  1.27.  Santa  Anai 
20.  Seeleyt  2.25.  Venlcet  3.24.  Wklttiert 
30. 
WASHINGTON-— 1147.38. 

Anacorteat  Cli.,  5;  S.  S..  4.38.  Arllnirtoni 
Ch.,  3;  S.  S..  4.  Black  Dlamondi  5.  Brew- 
ster: 3.  Colvltlet  S.  S..  1.80.  Elki  6. 
BTcretti  First  Ch..  14.  Kennewlckt  6. 
Gnemaa  lalandi  8.  S.,  1.  Lakealdei  Ch., 
2.50:  S.  S..  1.  LoweUt  Ch..  11.  Medelrat 
S.  S..  2.50.  Orchard  Prairie i  5.  Seattle i 
Bay  view  S.  S.,  .';  Edgewater,  5;  West.  S. 
S..  2.50.  Sonth  Ilcndi  9.  Spokanet  Pilgrim. 
5:  Plymouth.  20.  Summit  Parks  2.  Taeomai 
Ektst  S.  S..  5;  f  lymouth  Ch..  5.70.  Trenti 
1.  Yakima  I  15. 
IDAHO— -19.31. 

Lewlatont    3.      Plnmmert    50c.     Wallaces 
S.    S..    5.81. 
ARIZONA— 11. '!5. 

Pkoenlxi      Noighborhood    Ch.,    Woman's 
Union.    1.25. 

THt3  ^OUTH,  Ae. 
KENTUCKY— 

Newport  I    Yoik    Ch.,    Ladies    Aid    Soc, 
goods  for  Tallad<iga  College. 
NORTH    CAROLNA — 111. 00. 

Kings  Monaiiiln:  Rev.  W.  O.  H.,  for  Lin- 
coln  Academy,    10.     Melville:  Ch.,   Lincoln 
Memorial.    1. 
SOUTH   CAROLINA — $15.00. 

Lykealandi   Vf^ifhle   Chapel,    15. 


TENNESSEE— $79.48. 

East  Laket  Y.  I«.  M.  Soc,  for  Pleasant 
Hill,  5.  MemphUt  First  Ch.,  4.43;  Second 
Ch.,  60. 

Womaali    MKKionary    Union    of    Tennes- 
see,   by    Mrs.    P.    Tl       Burrus,      Treasurer. 
Nashvillet   Uniii   Ch.   of  Fisk  University. 
W.  H.  M.  U.,  10. 
GEORGIA — 1234.42. 

Athenai  "Froti   Friends  of  Knox  Insti- 
tute  and    Industrial    School,"    284.42.      At- 
lanta! Rush  Memorial  Ch.,  6;  Rev.  G.  J.  T.. 
5. 
ALABAMA— 131.00. 

Annlatoni  First  Ch.,  10;  L.  A.  B..  for 
Talladega  ColIi;pro.    1.      Birmingham!    Mrs. 

E.  C.  D.  for  Talladega  College,  6;  I.  B.  K.. 
5;  J.  W.  W.,  10.  for  Talladega  College. 
MISSISSUPPI — $7.00 

Jackson t  M.  iS.  H..  for  Straight  College, 
1;      P.    W.      H.,      for      Straight      CoUege. 
1.     Uticai  Miss   M.   R.  W.,   for     Tougaloo 
College.  5. 
LOUISIANA — $118.06. 

Natchltochesi  A.  V.  B.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege, 7.50.  New  Iberia  I  W.  M.  Soc.  for 
Straight  Oolle:;^  4.50.  Jenningai  W.  D. 
M.,  6.  New  Orleansi  Central  Ch.,  20; 
Straight  College  L.  M.  Soc.  10;  W.  H.  M. 
U.  of  La.,  10;  Lp..  Cong*!  Association, 
23.16;  "Friends,*  7.10  for  Straight  College: 
"Cash,"  for  Straiprht  College,  80c.  Shreve- 
porti   J.    S.   W..    tor   Straight   College,    25; 

F.  H.  H.,  'or  Straight  Corllege,   5. 
FLORIDA— $215.27. 

Feaaendeai  Fessenden  Academy.  Lincoln 
memorial.  75.;  C.  E.  Soc,  for  Fessenden 
Academy,  5;  Gene^-al  Collections,  for  Fes- 
senden Academy,  k2.80.  Martini  G.  H.,  for 
Fessenden  Aca  louiy,  2;  J.  B.  T.,  for  Fes- 
senden Acadeiu.v,  2,50.  Oaki  J.  E.  C,  for 
Fessenden  AcaJi^my.  1.  Ocalat  Gerlgs 
Drug  Store,  Cor  Fessenden  Academy.  6; 
J.  A.  B.,  2.'>5:  M  •»'.  J.  B.,  2;  Mrs.  J.  McD.. 
5;  Dr.  J.  M.  i>..  ?.  W.  M..  2^;  F.  G.  B.  W.. 
5.  for  Fessenden  Academy.  Sanfordi  Rev. 
C.  B.  B..  for  Marion,  Ala.,  5.  Weat  Palm 
Beach  I  Union  S.  S.,  15. 

The   W^oman*s    Home    Missionary    Union 
of  Florida,  by   Mrs.   C.   E.   Enlow,   Treas- 
urer,   $67.42. 
TEXAS — $61.48. 

Anstlni  Till>t'cn  College  C.  B.  Soc,  for 
Ryder  MemoHi.1  Hospital.  5;  TiUotson 
Alumni,  for  Tilloison  College.  80.  Dallnsi 
Junius  Heights  P.  S..  3.08;  C.  E.  R..  10. 
Fort  W^orthi  MWs  M.  R..  for  Crow  Agency, 
Montana.  5.  Sii.i  Antoniot  First  Ch..  2.50. 
Spring  Lake:  S.  S.  5.90. 
PORTO  RICO— $n, 00. 

Consrrefcatlon.nl  Chnrchest  11*  for  Blanche 
Kellosrg    Institute 
FOREIGN — $lv»0.00. 
CHINA^— 

Cantons    Dr.    H..    for    Athens,    Ala.,    lOO. 

Summary  •if  Receipts  for  May.  1920 

Donations..      . $18,315.42 

Legacies 7.978.74 

$26,289.16 

Summary  of  Ilocelpts  Eight  Months 

From  Oct.   ;,   1919,   to  May  31,  1920. 

Donations    $201,629.28 

Legacies 60,720.11 

$262,249.S9 

En<l«»>vment    Fund 

Roxbury.  Mass .  K.-^tate  of  Timothy  Smith. 
Timothy  Smlh  Endowment,  addition- 
al    $1,000.00 
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••A  GREAT  HOPE  AND  INWARD  ZEAL" 

^|N  the  little  Maj-flowcr  cabin  throe  hundred  years  ago  were  laid 
41  foundations  which  have  largely  determined  the  character  of  our 
^^  nation.  In  words  which  reveal  sacrificial  devotion  and  far-reach- 
ing vision  our  forefathers  pledged  their  **  great  hope  and  inward  zeal 
of  laying  a  good  foundation  for  ye  propagating  and  advancing  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
Yea,  though  they  should  be  but  as  stepping  stones  unto  others  for  yc 
performance  of  so  great  a  work.*' 

A  new  world  is  being  born  today,  and  whether  our  country  is  to 
maintain  its  proud  boast  of  being  a  Christian  nation  will  largely  de- 
pend on  whether  the  inheritors  of  the  Mayflower  pledge  are  true  to 
that  compact. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  back  the  years  and  really  see  sympatheti- 
cally the  people  and  the  life  of  a  past  generation.  Historians  bravely 
attempt  it,  but  however  careful  one  may  be  of  facts  and  however  dis- 
cerning may  be  the  imagination,  one  can  never  really  reproduce  the 
atmosphere  or  quite  understand  the  life  and  thought  or  visualize  the 
surroundings  of  fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  how  much  less  can 
one  know  of  their  great-greats ! 

So  in  this  year  of  1920,  when  we  are  struggling  to  make  a  picture 
of  the  beginnings  of  our  world  and  look  at  the  Pilgrims  of  the  May- 
flower, we  find  they  are  hidden  by  the  mists  of  years.  We  cannot 
really  see  or  know  them.  Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
their  lives  are  surely  known  to  us  in  the  big  things  they  stood  for. 
We  may  not  know  them,  but  we  cannot  doubt  their  high  courage,  or 
their  earnest,  absolute  devotion  to  the  God  in  whom  they  believed. 
If  we  could  only  get  a  grasp  on  these  vital  essential  facts  for  which 
their  lives  stand,  and  if  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  can,  in  this 
year  of  1920,  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  **  propagating  and  ad- 
vancing the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ''  with  the  same  ** great 
hope  and  inward  zeal*'  which  was  pledged  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, our  Christian  fellowship  would  again  make  a  memorable  ad- 
vance toward  creating  a  Christian  world. 

**A  great  hope  and  inward  zeal*'  is  the  essential  thing  needed  by 
the  people  of  our  churches  that  every  member  everywhere  may  feel 
personal  responsibility  for  **  propagating  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.'*  Ever>'  organization  in  the  church  should  strengthen  itself 
to  this  end.  Half-hearted  leaders  must  be  replaced  by  those  who  have 
an  ** inward  zeal,"  indifference  must  disappear  in  the  light  of  a  *' great 
hope,"  and  the  same  courage  and  sacrifice  which  animated  the  Pil- 
grims must  lay  hold  of  our  people  that  we  may  have  a  Christian  land — 
a  Christian  world.  This  is  not  the  world  of  1620.  Our  difficulties  are 
not  the  same,  but  surely  if  we  put  thought  and  devotion  and  courage 
and  faith  into' the  task  we  may  help  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

—A.  M.  W. 
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Tfuberl  C  IKerrlng 

*'I3i)ara  Is  a  frlnca  an6  a  ^reat  man  falUn  t^ls  ba^'* 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  startled  Congregationalists  all  over  the  world  as 
the  wires  flashed  abroad  the  news  on  August  6th,  that  Hubert  Clinton  Herring, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  ol  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
United  States,  had  been  drowned  while  bathing  at  Stonewall  Beach  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast. 

DR.  HERRING  was  born  in  1850,  at  Lowville,  Wisconsin.  In  1887 
he  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  served  three 
churches  of  that  denomination,  Sioux  City  and  Winlerset, 
Iowa,  and  Hyde  Park  Church,  Chicago.  In  1898  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Omaha,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  He  then  became  General  Secretary  of  The  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  which  joffice  he  relinquished  early  in  1914 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  highest  executive  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  denomination,  the  Secretaryship  of  the  National  Council  as  reor- 
ganized in  the  preceding  year. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Home  Misslorrary  Society 

In  both  of  the  secretaryships  in  which  he  served,  it  was  Dr.  Her- 
ring's fortune  to  come  to  office  immediately  following  a  reorganization. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1907  it  became  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  the  form  of  organization  which  had  served  home  missions 
well  in  the  first  half  century,  or  a  little  more,  was  not  satisfactory 
in  the  new  day.  Maladjustments  in  relations  between  the  national  and 
state  organizations  were  no  longer  endurable.  Consequently,  in  1905 
and  1906,  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society  was 
made.  This  provided  a  .basis  on  which  might  be  worked  out  satisfac- 
tory relations  between  the  state  and  national  bodies  with  mutual  ad- 
vantage. The  working  out  of  these  relations  on  this  new  basis  fell 
largely  to  the  new  Secretary,  Dr.  Herring.  The  skill  and  carefulness 
with  which  this  was  done  is  attested  by  the  cordial  co-operation  that 
has  been  all  but  universal  in  the  years  since. 

Dr.  Herring  found  the  Society  carrying  a  debt  of  nearly  $200,000. 
The  other  Societies  were  similarly,  though  not  so  heavily,  handicapped. 
In  the  second  report  of  the  Directors  written  by  his  hand,  Dr.  Herring 
was  able  to  state  that  **The  Together  Campaign''  had  liberated  the 
Society  from  shackles  of  debt,  with  the  same  result  for  the  others 
similarly  burdened.  As  a  leader  in  this  effort  Di*.  Herring  was  an 
emancipator  for  home  missions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  potent  force  in 
promoting  vital  co-operation  among  denominational  agencies. 
As  Secretary  of  the  National  Council 

Again,  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Council,  Dr.  Herring  found 
himself  with  the  task  of  putting  to  work  a  new  plan.  The  meeting  of 
the  Council  in  Kansas  City  in  1913,  at  which  he  was  elected,  adopted 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Nineteen,  by  which  the  Council  became 
representative  of  the  active  work  of  the  Congregational  churches. 
Thenceforth  the  members  of  the  Council  were  members  of  each  of  the 
missionary  Societies.  By  various  commissions  the  new  organization 
provided  for  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  churches.    To  set  up  and 
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put  to  work  this  new  machineiy  was  Dr.  Herring's  task.  How  well 
he  did  it  is  common  knowledge. 

One  of  the  chief  agencies  of  the  Council  is  the  Comission  on  Mis- 
sions. As  Secretary  of  this  Commission,  Dr.  Herring  took  a  laboring 
oar  in  the  work  of  readjusting  the  benevolent  Societies.  This  result- 
ed in  associating  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society,  and  the  Congregational  Sun- 
day School  Extension  Society,  the  newly-organized  Society  for  Sunday 
School  extension  work,  as  the  Church  Intension  Boards;  and  the 
grouping  of  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Education  Society  under  the  term  of  the  Education  Boards. 
Bach  of  theoe  groups  is  managed  by  a  common  Board  of  Directors  and 
served  by  common  executive  officers.  In  this  work  the  patient  hand 
of  the  Secretary  labored  tirelessly  for  safe  and  efftcieait  organization. 
The  smoothness  with  which  this  work  goes  on  is. another  testimony  to 
the  practical  executive  ability  of  this  servant  of  the  churches. 

The  launching  of  the  Tercentenary  Program,  with  its  fivefold 
aim,  laid  upon  the  Council's  chief  executive  no  small  amount  of  work. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  fifth  item  of  the  program,  the  Pilgrim 
Fund.  The  same  meeting  of  the  Council  which  elected  him  approved 
an  annuity  fund  plan  for  pensions  for  ministers  which,  on  second 
thought,  appeared  inadequate.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  ex- 
panded the  plan,  calling  for  the  raising  of  five  million  dollar^  The 
formulation  of  the  plans,  the  organization  of  the  machinery,  the  pro- 
moting of  the  campaign,  with  the  successful  issue,  all  meant  hard  work 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council.  In  some  real  sense,  this  great  Fund 
is  a  memorial  of  this  modem  son  of  the  Pilgrims. 

With  the  eye  of  a  prophet,  Dr.  Herring  saw  that  the  consequences 
of  the  war  would  challenge  the  churches  as  they  had  not  been  chal- 
lenged since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  months  in  advance  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  he  began  to  seek  advice  regarding  plans 
for  meeting  the  situation.  These  resulted  in  the  Congregational 
World  Movement.  Not  that  the  particular  plans  adopted  were  of  his 
making  or  fully  in  accord  with  his  judgment.  To  them,  however,  he 
contributed  his  best  thought ;  in  their  adoption  he  accepted  the  judg- 
ment of  his  associates  and  of  the  Council  itself.  One  of  his  latest  writ- 
ten statements  was  upon  the  success  of  this  Movement  in  its  first  finan- 
cial campaign.    His  gratification  at  this  success  was  deep  and  genuine. 

His  work  with  the  other  commissions  deserves  full  discussion  and 
will  doubtless  have  it  in  the  proper  time  and  place.  Of  great  im- 
portance is  the  work  in  evangelism,  social  service,  comity,  etc. 

As  a  representative  of  the  churches  in  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational gatherings.  Dr.  Herring  was  always  a  source  of  gen- 
uine satisfaction ;  his  personal  presence,  his  clearness  of  thought  and 
succinctness  of  expression  lent  dignity  and  weight  to  what  he  had  to 
say. 

His  last  great  work  in  preparing  for  and  carrying  through  the 
International  Council  greatly  widened  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  the  Congi'egational  churches  of  the  world  with  this  truly  great  man. 

Humanly  speaking  we  cannot  spare  Dr.  Herring  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  the  work  of  our  churches.  Put  he  builded  well  and  all  is  in 
order  for  us  to  move  forward.  — C.  E.  B. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  WORLD  MOVEMENT  PLANS 

By  James  E.  McCannell,  D,  Z>.,  Assistant  Secretary 

IMPORTANT  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  One  Hundred  were  held  in  Boston  July  6th  and  7th  after  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Council.  Several  matters  of  importance 
were  discussed  and  some  decisions  were  reached  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  ensuing  year  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  empha- 
sized through  the  pages  of  The  American  Missionary. 

I.  It  was  voted  to  set  a  goal  of  $5,000,000  for  our  missionary  and  edu- 
cational work  next  year  and  to  attempt  to  raise  that  amount  through  a 
single  canvass  of  the  churches.  The  time  of  the  canvass  was  discussed  at 
length  and  at  first  a  vote  was  taken  recommending  to  the  churches  the 
month  of  December.  Later  this  vote  was  reconsidered  and  it  was  recom^ 
mended  that  the  next  canvass  be  made  on  some  date  to  be  agreed  upon  in 
the  spring  of  1921.  The  considerations  which  were  advanced  as  being 
favorable  for  the  spring  as  more  advantageous  were  the  following : 

(1)  The  period  for  the  Congregational  World  Movement  Emergency  Fund 
pledges  is  from  May  to  May. 

(2)  The  assurance  was  given  to  many  churches  that  in  case  they  canvassed  last 
May  for  this  Fund,  no  other  canvass  would  be  asked  of  them  in  1920. 

(3)  On  account  of  the  embarrassment  in  which  we  fOund  matters  last  spring, 
the  Commission  on  Missfons  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  spring  date  as  the 
regular  program  of  the  denomination. 

(4)  Other  denominations,  such  as  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Baptist,  have 
uniformly  conducted  their  canvasses  in  the  spring  and  are  certain  to  insist  on  that 
period  In  case  a  simultaneous  idea  prevails. 

(5)  It  is  imperative  that  we  have  both  the  fall  and  winter  months  for  educa- 
tional work  as  a  preparation  for  the  financial  campaign,  the  more  so  as  the  fall 
months  this  year  will  find  people  absorbed  in  a  national  political  campaign. 

For  those  churches  which  prefer  the  December  date,  the  Commission 
voted  to  offer  all  possible  aid,  especially  in  the  case  of  entire  states,  which 
may  find  it  undesirable  and  impracticable  to  make  the  chang-e  from  Decem- 
ber to  the  spring. 

It  was  recommended  that  churches  which  have  hitherto  canvassed  in 
December  and  decide  to  change  to  the  spring  date  urge  their  people  to 
continue  the  old  pledges  until  the  new  pledges  become  effective. 

The  use  of  the  words  ** Apportionment"  and  ** Quota*'  with  reference  to 
the  amounts  assigned  to  the  churches  was  debated  and  an  informal  vote  in- 
dicated a  preference  for  the  term  *' Apportionment." 

II.  The  Commission  voted  that  the  budget  as  outlined  by  the  General 
Secretary  up  to  January  1,  1921,  be  adopted.  This  budget  calls  for  the 
prosecution  especially  of  two  lines  of  activity :  Missionary  Education  and 
Stewardship. 

III.  The  Survey  Committee  presented  as  one  of  its  specifications  the 
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recommendation  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $100,000  of  next  year's  budget 
be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  accrued  liabilities  of  the  older 
men  in  oui*  ministry  who  may  wish  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  as  administered  by  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  It  was  recognized 
that  this  amount,  while  small  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  to  be 
raised,  and  as  compared  even  with  the  actual  ne<Hls  and  demands  which  may 
be  made  upon  it,  will  nevertheless  be  a  source  of  gratification  and  of  relief 
to  some  of  our  ministers  who  are  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  become  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  P\ind. 

IV.  The  relation  of  our  churches  to  the  colleges  which  owe  their 
origin  to  Congregational  initiative  and  generosity  was  fully  and  frankly 
discussed.  The  National  Council  at  Grand  Rapids  sniggasted  that  $20,000,000 
be  raised  for  the  work  of  education  as  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  our 
educational  institutions.  The  Commission  evidently  did  not  see  its  way  clear 
to  approve  or  even  suggest  a  method  whereby  this  money  can  be  raised, 
but  the  following  motion,  which  was  adopted,  may  be  considered  as  a  re- 
port of  progress  along  the  lines  prescribed  l^y  the  National  Council : 

**This  Commission  reaffirms  its  conviction  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  field  of  higher  education  and  instructs  the 
Committee  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  situation  to  press  its  inquiries 
\nth  all  vigor,  to  make  its  report  at  the  carlicvSt  feasible  moment  rtud  to 
include  in  such  report  a  plan  by  which  the  denomination  may  meet  its  im- 
mediate and  continuing  obligations  in  this  regard.*' 

V.  Expressions  of  appreciation  w)ere  voiced  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  help  which  w^as  afforded  by  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment in  behalf  of  our  Congregational  World  Movement  Campaign  and 
Fmid.  The  following  vote  was  passed  and  was  carried  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Herring 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Interchurch  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  the  future  policy  of  that  organization : 

**The  Commission  of  the  Congregational  World  Movement  expressf^s  its 
appreciation  of  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  Interchurch;  World 
Movement  and  its  desire  to  go  forward  with  the  other  denominations  under 
such  reorganization  of  the  Movement  as  shall  enable  it  to  accomplish  the 
major  ends  for  which  it  was  created.''  The  Congregational  Missionary 
Societies  have  underwritten  the  Interchurch  IMovement  to  the  amount  of 
$170,000.  The  officials  and  leaders  of  the  Societies  and  of  the  denomination 
are  practically  unanimous  in  the  judgment  that  this  amount  is  a  very 
reasonable  charge  for  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  us  from  the  work 
of  the  Interchurch  organisation. 

We  have  had  inquiries  concerning  the  break-up  of  the  Interchurch  or- 
ganization as  it  formerly  existed,  and  the  bearing  of  that  fact  upon  the  sub- 
scriptions made  and  funds  collected  for  the  Congregational  World  Move- 
ment. Of  course,  our  organization  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Inter- 
church. The  money  which  has  been  paid  or  subscribed  for  the  Congrega- 
tional World  Movement  is  for  our  own  missionary  and  educational  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  not  only  that  ever>'  church  which  has  already  made  it^' 
canvass  will  forward  promptly  to  the  Movement  the  funds  collected,  but 
also  that  ever>'  church  which  has  not  yet  made  any  effort  to  meet  its  quota 
will  take  pains  to  have  the  matter  presented  early  in  the  autumn. 

VI.  The  reports  from  the  field  show  that  our  campaign  has  resulted 
in  subscriptions  amounting  to  about  $1,750,000.  In  addition  U)  this  amoiuit, 
we  expect  that  other  churches  not  yet  heard  from  will  contribute  a1  least 
$550,000.  (We  hope  it  may  be  more.)  This  latter  amount  will  not  be  raised 
unless  the  pastors  and  churches  which  have  not  yet  responded  do  so  during 
the  early  weeks  and  months  of  the  autumn. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL 

By  Truman  J,  Spencer 

'^'^^  HE  fourth  decennial  meeting  of  the  International  Congregational 
£^  Council,  held  in  Boston,  June  29th  to  July  6th,  was  not  only  tiie  larg- 
^^"^  est  gathering  of  Congregationalists  ever  held,  but  its  spirit  of  eam€8^ 
ness,  cordial  good-will,  and  sane  optimism  in  the  face  of  great  tasks  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  Prom  the  opening  words  of  welcome  to  the  closing 
prayer,  the  interest  never  abated,  and  the  closing  session  found  the  Old 
South  Church  filled  to  overflowing. 

There  were  3,208  appointed  delegates  registered,  besides  many  visitors. 
The  oflScial  delegates,  with  power  of  voting,  included  ninety-seven  from 
Great  Britain,  twenty  from  Canada,  ten  from  Australia,  four  from  India, 
three  from  Japan,  two  from  China,  two  from  South  Africa,  two  from  South 
America,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  from  the  United  States.  Corre- 
sponding delegates  were  present  from  every  state  but  six,  as  well  as  from 
across  the  sea.  There  were  forty-six  missionaries  present.  Thus  the  at- 
tendance was  not  only  large  but  representative. 

The  unanimous  choice  -for  President  of  the  Council  was  the  Rev.  James 
L.  Barton,  D.D.,  and  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made.  Firm,  yet 
gracious,  dignified  and  wise,  he  held  the  Council  rigidly  to  the  appointed 
schedule,  and  was  ready  when  occasion  called  to  draw  upon  his  great  fund 
of  experience  and  thought. 

Messages  to  the  Council  were  received  and  read  from  President  Wilson, 
David  Lloyd  George,  Henry  H.  Asquith,  and  E.  B.  Cooper,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  Greetings  were  sent  to  the  Lambeth  Conference,  in  session  in  Lon- 
don. Resolutions  vnere  passed  urging  the  abolishment  of  the  liquor  trafSc 
in  all  lands,  calling  upon  the  Powei*s  victorious  in  the  Great  War  to  at  once 
adopt  measures  for  the  effective  protection  of  the  Armenians,  protesting 
against  lynch  law  and  all  form  of  injustice  and  discrimination  against  any 
I>eople  upon  the  ground  of  race  or  color^  and  stressing  the  importance  of 
Christian  education  and  the  nurture  of  the  young  in  preparation  for  church 
membership.  At  the  close  of  the  Council  **An  Address  to  World-wide  Con- 
gregationalism,'' presented  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  W. 
E.  Barton  was  chairman,  was  adopted.  This  especially  emphasized  three 
"fundamental  possibilities  of  a  better  and  more  Christian  world,  to  the 
realization  of  which  the  efforts  of  Christian  people  should  be  pledged.*' 
First:  *'That  the  forces  may  be  made  strong  which  make  for  good-will, 
justice,  mutual  understanding  and  brotherly  co-operation  between  nation 
a!id  nation''  to  the  end  that  wars  shall  cease.  Second:  ** Relations  between 
man  and  man"  may  be  bettered,  ''that  each  may  receive  the  due  reward 
of  his  effort"  and  all  shall  be  dominated  by  **the  spirit  of  service,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  Christ"  Third:  That  there  be  **a  closer  relation  between  the 
churches  which  own  the  common  lordship  of  Christ." 

The  American  delegates  at  the  close  of  the  Monday  evening  session 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mills,  callingr 
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upon  the  nominees  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  to  *'make 
every  effort  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate  to  have  the  United  States  enter 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  order  that  **  America  may  assume  its  full  share  of 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  intei*national  justice  and  preserving  in- 
ternational peace,"  not  precluding  **the  adopton  of  such  interpretative  res- 
ervations as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  safeguard  the  life  and  inde- 
pendence of  America  without  nullifying  our  loyal  adherence  to  the  objec- 
tive of  the  League.'' 

The  Council  sermon  was  given  Wednesday  evening  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, nearly  3,000  being  in  attendance.  The  preacher  was  Dr.  J.  D.  Jones, 
of  Bournemouth,  England,  and  his  sermon,  spirit-filled  and  fervent,  simple 
yet  profound,  raised  his  hearers  to  high  levels  of  soul. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  main  sessions  of  the  Council  were  of  an 
imusually  high  order  and  evoked  the  keenest  interest.  The  first  formal  ad- 
dress upon  the  program  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Bureau,  and  was  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
social  message  of  Jesus  as  applied  to  affairs  of  today.  He  sounded  a  note 
that  was  often  sti-uck  during  the  sessions,  notably  in  the  addresses  of  Rev. 
Arthur  B.  Holt,  Rev.  W.  Blackshaw  and  Rev.  John  A.  Patten  of  England, 
and  Raymond  Robins,  the  speaker  of  .the  first  evening,  whose  thrilling 
speech,  vibrant  with  burning  passion  for  humanity,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  the  delegates.  '*Our  International  Obligations"  were  treated 
by  Rev.  W.  Nelson  Bitton  of  England  and  Ex-Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton. 
One  of  the  most  impressive •  sessions  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  July 
4th.  It  was  a  Memorial  Service  for  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
Great  War.  The  addresses  were  by  Dr.  Sidney  M.  Berry  of  England  and 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton.  (Horatio  Parkers  ** Commemorative  Ode"  was  given 
with  great  artistic  feeling  by  the  International  Council  CSioir  of  two  hun- 
dred voices,  under  the  direction  of  A.  Vincent  Burnett,  assisted  by  fifty 
players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Laura  Littlefield,  soloist. 
The  music  all  through  the  sessions,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  H.  Augus- 
tine Smith,  was  a  notable  feature. 

Sunday  evening  Sir  Robert  Falconer  of  Canada  and  Piteident  Henry 
Churchill  King  spoke  upon  ** Christianity  and  the  Nations,"  both  pleading 
for  a  greater  spirit  of  co-operation  among  nations  for  the  binding  up  of  the 
wounds  of  the  war  and  the  making  supreme  of  spiritual  values  throughout 
the  world.  Two  notable  addresses  were  tho^  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who 
appealed  for  the  starving  millions  of  the  Near  ^st,  and  President  Mary  E. 
Woolley,  who  spoke  on  ** Women  and  Present  Day  Needs,"  holding  up  the 
motto,  ** America  First  in  World  Service."  Other  noteworthy  aiddreeses 
were  those  by  Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  on* 'Reality  in  Religion,"  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Brown  on  "The  Path  Ahead,"  and  Dr.  (Jeorge  A.  Gordon  on  **The  Original- 
ity of  Jesus."    The  latter  is  published  in  full  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 

The  morning  sessions  were  largely  given  over  to  the  presentation  of 
the  reports  of  the  English  and  American  commissions  who  for  months  had 
been  considering  Congregationalism  in  its  relation  to  theology,  liberty, 
polity,  education,  missions,  social  order,  unity,  international  relations, 
young  people  and  spiritual  ideals. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  valuable  features  of  the  Council  was  the 
vast  exhibit  in  Mechanics  Building  known  as  *'The  Congregational  World," 
conceived  and  organized  by  Rev.  Clifford  H.  Smith.  Here  the  work  of  the 
individual  churches  and  of  our  missions  was  most  graphically  displayed, 
historically  and  actively.  All  our  Societies  sent  educational  exhibits  and 
over  one  thousand  churches  contributed  to  the  display. 
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The  American  Missionary  Association  unites  with  all  of  our 
churches  and  Societies  in  deploring  and  mourning  the  untimely 
death  of  Dr,  Hubert  C.  Herring  on  the  6th  of  August.  No  words 
can  express  our  sense  of  irreparable  loss. 

*  *    * 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  statement  by  the  Executive  Comuiittee 
pivinp:  the  reason  for  a  really  calamitous  retrenchment  in  the  closing  of  three 
ver>'  important,  very  successful,  and  greatly  needed  schools. 

In  thi.s,  it  was  stated  that  the  colored  people  in  these  localities — who  in 
this  case  would  then  be  entirely  without  any  advanced  schools  for  their 
youth — made  earnest  protests,  and  promised  to  make  extreme  self-denying 
efforts  to  raise  every  possible  dollar  to  prevent  this  disaster.  It  shows,  in  part, 
what  the  schools  with  tlieir  long  histories  of  service  have  accomplished,  and 
how  absolutely  their  need  is  realized  that  we  are  now  able  to  say  the  three 
schools, 

Chandler  Normal  School,  at  I^xington,  Kentucky, 
Emerson  Institute  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
Gregory  Normal  Institute  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
are  to  continue  the  coming  year,  though  probably  for  the  present  with  a 
somewhat  limited  faculty  of  teachers.     The  same  principals  will  return,  and 
certain  ones  of  the  former  teachers  in  each  school.    The  devotion  of  the  colored 
people  to  those  schools  and  their  api)reciation  is  shown  by  the  generous  sub- 
scriptions that  are  coming  in,  sufficient  to  w^arrant   their   continuance    with 
what  we  hope  to  receive  in  the  North  for  this  special  purpose, 

«    «    « 

A  prominent  Southern  educator  writes  us  that  he  has  **been  reading  the 
articles  in  Thk  American  Missionary  which  refer  to  the  work  of  the  A.  M. 
A/ '  and  says : 

**I  have  found  them  singularly  sagacious,  instructive,  and  persuasive  to 
those  whose  daily  lives  are  beset  as  mine  is  by  the  Negro  problem^.  Such 
articles  are  specially  helpful,  correcting  the  perspective,  emphasizing  the 
fundamentals,  and  kindling  a  fresh  faith  in  the  future  of  the  race." 

*  *    * 

On  our  part,  as  the  ''constant  reader''  of 'the  combined  pages,  we  are 
sure  those  who  muster  courage  to  read  a  missionary  magazine  will  agree  with 
us,  that  the  Home  Missionary  pages  are  invariably  of  exceeding  mterest  and 
value  for  those  who  love  their  country  and  wish  its  welfare;  and  like  the 
Church  Building  pages  don't  need  any  taffy. 

And  while  the  ink  is  on  our  })en  those  who  fail  to  read  and  pondQt  the 
illuminating  ^Missionary  Herald  are  making  a  great  mistake.  / 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADErAIC- AGRICULTURAL  •  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGIATE  -THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL 

CHURCHES 


THE  Greatest  Work  in  the  World  which  we  take  from  The  Congre- 
gationalist  of  July  29  may  have  escaped  tlie  reading  of  many  because 

it  came  in    vacation  days.     Those  who  failed  to  read  it  should  have 
a  second  chance.'  for  it  will  richly  repay  some  pondering. 

Sowing  the  seed  and  cultivating  the  growths  with  the  patience  oF  faith 
until  the  fruitage — thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred  fold — is  not  so  spectacular  as 
are  many  modern  and  popiUar  methods  of  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  steady,  persistent  constancy  of  faith  and  patience,  the  unceasing  conse- 
cration of  service  which  knows  that  while  the  kingdom  of  God  comet h  not 
with  observation,  it  nevertheless  comes,  is  not  only  more  divine  but  more 
productive  also  of  permanent  results  than  the  greath'  heralded  Big  Move- 
ments to  hurry  up  the  kingdom  of  Grod  which  are  appealing  to  us.  Hot  house 
fruits  do  not  gor  far  towards  sustaining  life.  We  cainiot  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing' of  fruit  very  much. 

There  is  ever  so  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  words,  of  Dr.  Atkins, 
"We  love  to  work  in  crowds.^'  And  in  crowds  we  love  to  blow  our  horns 
to  call  attention  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  but  not  since  the  siege  of  Jericho 
do  we  read  of  any  permanent  results  from  the  blowing  of  horn^s.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  not  like  unto  one  who  says  **come  ncnv  let  us  gather  a  great 
crowd  and  I  will  take  the  platform  and  whoop  up  our  religion.  Wait  and 
see  the  crow^ds.'' 

Ten  thousand  churches  in  ten  thousand  places  faithfully  sowing  the 
se^d  and  quietly  bringing  in  the  sheaves  do  not  make  much  observation.  A 
thousand  teachers  unobservedly  sowing  the  seed  which  brings  a  fruitage  in 
human  life  that  is  beyond  any  finite  power  to  compute  are  not  greatly  in  the 
world's  eye.  We  do  not  hear  as  much  about  them  but  they  are  working  out 
God's  laws  of  life  and  growth,  and  verily  they  will  have  their  reward  which 
is  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


i 


THE  GREATEST   WORK   IN   THE   WORLD 

G.  Glemi  Atkins,  D,D. 

THE  greatest  work  in  the  world  is  the  work  of  the  sower  sowing  seed. 
We  are  in  sore  danger  of  forgetting  it  and  paying  th/»  price  of  our  for- 
getfulness  in  scanty  and  unhappy  harvests.     Three  things  blind  us  to 
tlie  comparative  values  of  effort — our  impatience,  our  desire  to  gather  what 
yffsre  have  not  sown  and  our  eagerness  for  the  noisy  and  the  dramatic.    And 
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this  is  just  as  true  of  the  seed-sowing  and  the  tending  in  our  education  of  the 
children  of  our  nation  as  of  the  garden  and  the  field. 

We  are  to  impatient  for  quick  returns.  The  get-rich-quick  spirit  which 
is  the  economic  fallacy  of  America  leaves  the  patience  of  preparation  wholly 
out  of  account.  We  are  eager  for  wealth  for  which  we  give  no  adequate 
social  or  moral  returns.  We  build  our  fortunes  too  often  upon  speculation, 
the  promotion  of  dubious  enterprises  and  hard-driven  over-capitalized  in- 
dustry. We  are  careless  of  fundamental  economic  enterprises  like  the  culture 
of  land  and  the  building  of  substantial  homes,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  the  direction  of  energy  toward  real  human  well-being. 

We  love  to  work  in  crowds  and  to  pass  quickly  from  the  places  of  our 
toil  to  the  light  and  movement  of  city  streets.  Our  children  want  to  step 
from  school  to  success  without  preliminary  discipline  of  living.  We  make 
much  of  those  who  do  dramatic  things  and  overpay  them;  we  are  wanting 
in  consideration  for  those  who  do  the  fundamental  things  and  underpay 
them  both  in  money  and  consideration. 

It  is  not  thus  with  the  sower  and  his  seed.  He  must  work  patiently.  All 
planting  must  be  done  carefully  and  the  more  precious  the  seed,  the  more 
labor  must  be  expended  upon  the  seed  bed.  The  sower  works  in  comparative 
loneliness.  Planting  is*  not  a  thing  which  can  be  done  in  a  crowd.  He  works 
in  quiet  places,  in  brown  fields  beneath  the  May  and  October  skies,  in  school- 
rooms and  churches  and  laboratories,  where  lovers  of  truth  are  gathered 
together.  He  creates  the  sources  of  public  opinion,  shapes  ideals,  gives  wings 
to  dreams  and  quality  and  direction  to  life.  Hie  works  in  partnership  with 
elemental  things,  with  soil  and  souls,  with  clouds  and  sunshine,  with  changing 
seasons,  with  truth  and  growing  minds,  with  the  laws  of  things  as  they  are 
and  the  call  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 

He  works  for  the  harvests  of  the  future.  What  he  does  possesses  a  mar- 
velous power  of  multiplication.  A  grain  of  com  will  multiply  itself  liter- 
ally a  thousand  times,  and  a  measure  of  wheat  become  a  month's  bread  for  a 
family. 

He  sows  the  strength  of  manhood  and  the  happiness  of  little  children. 
His  harvests  are  contentment  and  the  true  wealth  of  life.  He  may  sew  th« 
poet's  song,  the  warrior's  victory,  or  the  prophet's  vision.  The  teacher's  word 
becomes  the  scholar's  deed.  The  influence  of  the  loving  and  good  ripens  into 
the  well-being  of  humanity.    Today's  planting  is  tomorrow's  destiny. 

Such  considerations  as  these  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  preacher,  to  fatherhood  and  motherhood,  to  whatever  shapes  or 
influences  life.  The  very  perplexity  of  the  time  calls  us  to  a  new  evolution 
of  the  work  of  education.  There  is  but  one  way  to  control  the  shaping  of 
character  and  the  molding  of  ideals.  Not  by  such  laws  as  Senator  Lusk  has 
been  trying  to  drive  through  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  not  by  political, 
social  or  economic  intolerance.  The  Church  long  ago  learned  the  futility  of 
such  measures.    Some  sort  of  sowing  is  bound  to  go  on.    We  can  only  difi- 
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place  half  truths  by  whole  truths,  the  mistaken  by  the  wise,  the  destructive 
by  the  constructive. 

The  fields  of  humanity  lie  open  just  now  to  the  chance  of  unspeakably 
significant  sowings.  They  have  been  plow^ed  deep  and  the  growths  of  gener- 
ations have  been  uprooted.  If  we  do  not  plant  them  with  the  seeds  of  a 
Christian  order  they  will  plant  themselves  with  hateful  growths.  It  is 
a  time  to  exalt  anew  the  task  of  the  sower  and  the  teacher  and  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  seed  we  are  planting. 


RETRENCHMENT  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IT  has  been  increasingly  evident  that  the  American  Missionary  Association 
was  facing  a  crisis.  We  have  committed  to  our  care  very  important  in- 
terests—the importance  and  sacredness  of  which  are  not  lightly  consid- 
ered at  the  monthly  committee  meetings.  No  one  can  face  without  seriousness 
the  responsibility  of  about  twelve  thousand  students  and  six  hundred  teachers 
in  our  schools  besides  the  many  churches  and  missions.  But  we  are  compelled 
to  administer  our  trust  not  only  with  the  need  of  these  peoples  in  view  but 
with  the  solvency  of  our  Association  guarded.  We  must  keep  our  budget 
Tvdthin  our  income — ^we  can  not  make  bricks  without  straw.  We  must  cut  our 
coat  according  to  our  cloth.  If  the  churches  do  not  give  us  cloth  enough, 
we  must  be  content  with  a  smaller  coat.  Quality  must  not  be  too  long  sacri- 
ficed to  quantity. 

We  have  long  been  trying  to  stretch  our  income  over  too  many  schools — 
not  too  many  for  the  needs  of  the  field,  but  too  many  for  both  the  quality  of 
the  school  and  for  the  possibility  of  our  resources.  This,  of  course,  has  been 
increasingly  so  during  these  times  of  economic  strain. 

It  was  to  meet  these  difficulties  that  we  entered-  into  the  financial  cam- 
paign of  the  Congregational  World  Movement  with  our  asking  of  $415,000.00 
which  was  the  minimum  for  full  efficient  work.    The  whole  amount  was  not 
raised — it  appears  at  this  writing  that  not  over  two-thirds  will  be  available. 
At  the  last  Executive  Committee  meeting  we  made  out  our  budge:  for 
the  year.    We  added  about  $100,000.00  to  the  salaries,  $50,O0O.pO  for  build- 
ing repairs,  for  deficits  and  other  obligations  to  which  we  were  pledged  in 
Survey  for  the  C.  W.  M.    When  we  had  finished,  our  budget  overtopped  our 
income  by  about  $87,000.00.    Our  cloth,  did  not  meet  the  design  of  our  coat. 
We  had  to  cut.    We  cut  one  half  from  the  repairs  of  buildings — ^many  of 
wthich  will  be  beyond  repair  in  a  few  years.    We  cut  at  every  point  we  could 
which  would  not  vitally  effect,  our  main  work.     We  allowed  for  $30,000.00 
more  in  faith  that  the  C.  W.  M.  would  bring  more  returns  and  we  were  still 
short  $25,000.00.    There  was  only  one  way  out  and  that  the  hardest  thing 
we  coxdd  be  asked  to  do — cut  out  some  schools  to  keep  others  sagging  below 
the  standard.    But  which  schools?    We  proceeded  on  the  basis  that  those 
schools  shoxdd  be  suspended  which  were  in  such  physical  condition  that  they 
would  require  the  most  to  make  them  usable  or  where  the  public  schools  had 
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been  brought  the  nearest  to  a  standard  of  efBcieney.  After  much  deliberation 
we  decided  that  Chandler  at  Lexington,  Emerson  at  Mobile  and  Gregory  at 
Wilmington  should  be  suspended  for  a  year  or  until  such  time  as  our  re- 
ceipts shall  justify  their  reopening. 

After  this  decision  was  made  the  colored  people  of  Mobile  and  Wilming- 
ton presented  very  vigorous  protests  and  asked  that  they  might  be  given  a 
chance  to  see  what  they  could  do  locally  for  the  continuation  of  the  schools. 
A.  M.  A.  Leagues  have  been  formed  and  subscriptions  are  coming  in  witli 
the  hope  that  the  schools  will  continue  but  above  all  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  people  who  for  fifty  years  have  received  so  freely,  now  will  also 
give  freely. 

Doubtless  these  words  will  meet,  the  eyes  of  some  to  whom  one  of  these 
schools  has  been  especially  dear  or  some  church  that  has  taken  special  interest 
in  one  of  them.  You  are  sorely  disappointed  and  you  may  well  be,  but  had 
we  closed  some  other  there  would  have  been  others  just  as  sorely  disappointed 
and  we  believe  more  strategic  and  needy  fields  would  have  been  abandoned. 
If  the  churches  of  either  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  had  met  their  full 
quota  in  the  recent  campaign,  wie  should  have  had  enough  to  have  continued 
these  schools  and  about  eight  hundred  needy  Negro  boys  and  girls  would  not 
be  without  the  promise  of  Christian  education  this  coming  year.  We  regret 
this  action  more  than  we  can  express  but  the  only  other  alternative  was  an 
accumulated  debt. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  FUTURE 

By  one  of  the  rave — Rev.  Irving  K,  Merchant 

£  BELIEVE  the  half  million  Ne-  to  enable  them  to  provide  well  for 
groes  who  have  already  left  thv3  themselves,  and  education  along  all 
South  is  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  lines, 
movement.  Within  the  next  ten  There  has  been  gradually  crystal- 
years  two  million  will  leave  the  South  lizing  as  I  have  studied  the  matter, 
aqd  there  will  continue  to  be  a  a  unity  of  opinion  and  of  thought 
steady  growth  in  the  colored  pop-  within  the  rank  and  file  of  Negroes, 
ulation  in  Northern  cities.  The  col-  as  a  result  of  the  war  experience  in 
ored  people  are  looking  not  only  for  industry  and  agriculture.  Any  hon- 
better  opportunities  for  themselves,  est  attempt  to  adjust  laboF  relations 
but  for  superior  educational  advan-  should  seriously  consider  it.  I  may 
tages  for  their  children.  There  are  summarize  this  unity  of  opinion 
many  communities  in  the  South  in  the  following  way.  They  de- 
where  the  Board  of  Education  spends  sire  to  get  work  and  to  hold 
as  much  as  .$9.00  for  the  education  of  it  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
a  white  child  and  as  little  as  $1.50  workers,  opportunities  as  good  as 
to  $2.<K)  for  the  education  of  a  colored  any,  and  to  receive  equal  pay  for 
child.  These  better  openings  in  this  equal  work.  They  desire  education  of 
new  territory  will  give  extraordinary  all  kinds.  Many  of  them  acknowledge 
impetus  to  the  Negro  trek  north-  their  lack  of  efficiency.  In  their 
ward.  The  greatest  assistance  we  in  own  way,  they  point  out  the  need  of 
the  North  can  give  to  these  people  opportunity  for  training  to  enable 
as  they  shall  come  to  live  among  vus —  them  to  take  a  larger  part  in  mod- 
next  to  the  Gospel,  is  economic  help  em  production.    Wherever    employ- 
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ers  have  furnished  shop  training  for 
the  colored  people  the  testimony  is 
they  are  **  teachable ' '  and  enthusi- 
astic of  the  opportunity  of  industrial 
education.  They  ask  also  the  right  to 
vote.  They  want  justice  in  public 
court  and  before  tribunals.  They 
want  removal  of  the  restrictions  and 
inconveniences  of  public  convey- 
ances. They  ask  for  provision  in 
communities  where  Negroes  live  of 
public  facilities  like  fire  protection, 
police  vigilance  against  vice  and 
crime,  as  well  as  legal  protection 
against  mob  violence  and  lawlessness. 
To  this  12,000,000  loyal  colored 
Americans  say  Amen.  But  what 
about  the  South  whose  citizens  are 
victimizing  Negroes  indiscriminately? 
During  the  year  1919  when  the 
American  people  Were  making  much 
of  their  heroism  and  chivalry  seventy- 
eight  colored  persons  met  death  at 
the  hands  of  white  mobs,  and  nine  of 
these  victims  were  ex-American  sol- 
diers. Nothing  was  done  to  bring 
these  outlaws  to  justice  and  they 
have  long  been  considered  a  menace 
both  to  democracy  and  religion.  Th*^ 
hour  has  surely  struck  for  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  to  suppress  lynch- 
ing. Never  was  the  necessity  for 
definite  action  greater  than  now.  We 
must  preach  from  pulpit  and  press 
the  gospel  of  loyalty  to  all  law, 
whether  of  God  or  of  Caesar.  Law 
is  the  mother  of  freedom.  One  of  our 
chief  duties  in  these  early  days  of 
the  reconstruction  is  to  readjust  so- 
ciety on  the  basis  of  freedom  and 
riffbteousness.  Todays  1:hjere  is  ris- 
ing from  the  hearts  of  the  colored 
people  a  loud  and  insistent  cry  for 
justice.  The  proffered  dole  of  char- 
ity is  spurned,  and  justice  is  demand- 
ed. They  are  asking  the  people  of 
America  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
them.  In  this  demand  they  cannot  be 
considered  radicals.  They  have  lodg- 
ed in  their  minds  the  claim  of  the 
war — to  make'  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  These  people  stand  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  nation  in  pro- 


ducing a  thoroughly  healthful  body 
— social  and  individual. 

Keconstruction  as  it  touches  Negro 
workers  involves  race  relations  which 
include  white  employers  and  white 
workers,  now  no  less  than  during 
war  times.  Consequently,  many  pro- 
blems are  before  us  and  will  persist 
into  peace  times,  calling  for  co-oper- 
ative plans  and  liberal  policies.  Their 
solution  is  of  great  moment  to  white 
employers  and  white  workers,  as  weU 
as  to  the  Negroes.  Our  new  social 
order  should  bef  based  on  fraternity. 
Tlie  prophets  of  justice  and  the  apos- 
tles of  love  must  walk  hand  in  hand. 
Peace  in  America  in  the  future  is  as- 
sured if  out  of  this  readjustment 
period  there  shall  come  the  spirit  of 
graciousness  and  magnanimity. 

Leaders  through  their  work  have 
demonstrated  there  is  no  need  of  riots 
of  any  kind  and  the  way  to  avoid 
•  them  is  through  sympathetic  oo-oper- 
ation.  In  these  days  of  adjustment 
there  should  be  the  closest  kind  of 
co-operation  among  agencies,  private 
and  public,  in  programs  of  work  and 
co-operative  organization  with  local 
autonomy  and  a  nation-wide  policy. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  merchants 
associations  and  employers  individual- 
ly, as  well  as  organizations  of  white 
workers,  have  here  a  special  call  for 
sympathetic  co-T)peration  with  a 
struggling  American  group.  The 
facts  of  racial  antagonism  may  be 
met  by  mutual  understanding. 

The  patriotic  devotion  of  Negro 
workers  in  war  production  and  the 
cheerful  facing  of  reconstruction  un- 
certainties ad  dto  the  Negro  soldiers 
supreme  sacrifice  to  make  a  heavier 
national  obligation  for  the  workers 
to  have  democratic  justice  in  Ajner- 
ica  during  the  peace  era  with  its  ex- 
pectant prosperity.  For  four  years 
we  preached  and  prosecuted  a  war  for 
democracy  of  rights.  It  is  the  way 
we  perform  our  duty  in  these  days 
that  will  bring'  us  peace,  good  will 
and  prosperity. 
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FROM  GOVERNOR  COOLIDGE 


^TT^HEEE  is  especially  due  to 
I  the  colored  race  a  more  gen- 
eral  recognition  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  Tempted  with 
disloyalty  they  remained  loyal, 
serving  on  the  military  forces  with 
distinction,  obedient  to  the  draft  to 
the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, investing  $1  out  of  eveiy  $5 
they  possessed  in  Liberty  bonds, 
purely  they  hold  the  double  title 
of  citizenship,  by  b.rth  and  by  con- 
quest, to  be  relieved  from  all  im- 
position, to  be  defended  from  lynch- 
ing and  to  be  freely  granted .  equal 
opportunities. 


"The  destiny,  the  greatness  of 
America  lies  around  the  hearth- 
stone. If  thrift  and  industry  are 
taught  there,  and  the  example  of 
self-sacrifice  oft  appears;  if  honor 
abide  there,  and  high  ideals ;  if  there 
the  building  of  fortune  be  subordin- 
ate to  the  building  of  character, 
America  will  live  in  security,  re- 
joicing in  an  abundant  prosperity 
and  good  government  at  home,  and 
in  peace,  respect  and  confidence 
abroad.  If  these  virtues  be  absent 
there  is  no  power  that  can  supply 
these  blessings.  Look  well  then  to 
the  hearthstone;  therein  all  hope 
for  America  lies." 


A  TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  TALLADEGA  COLLEGE. 

ALABAMA 


IT  is  interesting  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  our 
students  along  all  lines,  but  to 
a  teacher  who  has  been  as  long  in 
A.  M.  A.  work  as  I  have  (12  years), 
the  achievements  of  the  alumni  are 
very  gratifying.  In  them  we  see  the 
plants  we  have  transplanted,  nour- 
ished and  tried  to  keep  free  from 
weeds,  bearing  fruit.' 

There  was  a  quiet,  studious,  law- 
abiding  fellow  in  school  a  few  years 
ago  who  after  graduating  from 
Chicago,  took  a  summer  course  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  then 
taught  in  a  High  School  in  Texas 
until  his  country  called  him  overseas. 
After  his  return  he  taught  in  an  A. 
M.  A.  school  until  he  has  now  re- 
ceived a  call  from  his  native  •state  of 
Alabama  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  abolishing  illiteracy  among  the 
adult  Negroes  of  the  state.  When  we 
consider  that  the  percentage  of  Negro 
illiteracy  is  higher  in  Alabama  than 
in  any  other  state  of  the  Union  ex- 
cept Louisiana,  (it  being  40  per.  cent 
in  Alabama  and  48  per.  cent  in  Louis- 
iana,) we  see  the  importance  of  this 
work. 

A  few  facts  about  the  educational 


condition  of  Talladega  County- 
Negroes  may  interest.  Of  the 
children  from!  six  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  only  52  per.  cent  are  in  school. 
The  length  of  the  public  school  term 
is  101  days.  In  these  days  we  hear 
much  about  the  low  salaries  paid  to 
teachers.  What  would  northern  teach- 
ers think  of  the  $223.00  a  year  paid 
to  the  men  and  the  $158.00  paid  to 
the  women  teaching  in  the  Negro 
public  schools  of  Talladega  County? 

In  spite  of  such  conditions,  many 
of  our  graduates  are  teaching.  I 
recently  heard  of  the  success  of  one  of 
our  boys.  He  began  teaching  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  three-room  school  on  the 
out-skirts  of  a  city  in  Tennessee.  His 
work  in  the  school  and  community 
was  so  praiseworthy  that  the  city  hajs 
built  a  fine  modern  $10,000.  building 
to  house  his  school.  In  addition  to  his 
school  work,  he  is  superintendent  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  of 
the  city. 

We  usually  have  in  our  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  a  few  married  men  who 
bring  their  families  and  live  in  the 
community  while  they  pursue  their 
studies.  Usually  it  is  a  struggle  for 
them  and  for  their  wives.  One  of  them 
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who  finished  the  Bible  Institute 
Course  last  May  was  here  for  six  or 
seven  years.  He  had  to  do  grammar 
school  and  later,  high  school  work 
along  with  his  theological  studies  as 
his  early  schooling  had  been  meager. 
He  was  not  young  nor  particularly 
apt  to  learn,  but  he  had  a  lot  of 
common  sense  and  no  end  of  persever- 
ance, and  he  kept  pegging  away.  He 
worked  hard  gardening  and  manag- 
ing the  College  dairy  and  his  wife 
helped  all  she  could  by  doing  laundry 
work  in  addition  to  caring  faithfully 
for  her  three  children  until  at  last  he 
w»s  ready  for  a  pastorate. 

Hfe  was  sent  to  a  rural  community 


twelve  miles  from  a  railroad  where 
the  little  Congregational  Church  is 
in  its  infancy.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  the  services  are  attended  by 
some  of  the  white  people  who  are 
kindly  disposed  to  the  work.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  tact  and  courtesy 
of  the  pastor. 

These  are  glimpses  of  a  few  of  our 
alumni  at  work.  We  are  proud  of 
them,  several  hundred  strong,  liv- 
ing and  working  in  28  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  Africa; 
loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater,  which 
they  fondly  refer  to  as  *'dear  old  T. 


A  TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  PROCTOR  ACADEMY, 

PROVO,  UTAH 


JT  aflPords  me  great  pleasure  to 
tell  you  something  of  our  work 
here.  I  have  no  idea  how  much 
you  know  about  it,  so  I  will  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

Provo  is  right  in  the  heart  of 
Mormonism.  It  has  a  population 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand,  ninety 
per  cent  of  which  is  Mormon.  It  is 
almost  completely  surrounded  by 
the  high,  bald  Rockies,  which  are  so 
near  us  on  the  East  that  the  sun 
does  not  rise  until  after  eight  A.  M. 
Some  of  these  mountains  are  snow 
covered  the  year  around. 

The  Mormons  settled  here  about 
1849.  About  three  miles  from  the 
city  is  a  lake  twenty-seven  miles 
long  and  several  miles  wide.  Out 
of  this  lake  a  river  fiows  into  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Realizing  the  similarity 
between  this  geography  and  that  of 
the  Holy  Land  they  believed  that 
God  had  led  them  into  another  Holy 
Jjand,  so  this  lake  is  often  called 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  out  of  which  the 
Jordan  River  flows  into  the  Dead 
Sea  (Great  Salt  Lake).  They  often 
call  this  Lake  Utah  Lake,  but  I  know 
of  no  other  name  for  the  river  than 
Jordan.  So  you  see  it  is  quite  in- 
spirational to  be  on  such  Holy 
^ound. 


I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some  of 
their  beliefs,  but  suflSce  it  to  say 
that  some  of  them  are  as  pitiable  as 
any  heathen  could  possibly  adhere 
to.  It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  ever 
since  I  came  here  and  learned  to 
know  some  of  them  quite  well,  how 
they  can  be  led  to  believe  the  things 
they  do.  Some  of  them  are  awak- 
ening, but  the  process  is  a  slow  one. 
The  public  schools  are  all  under 
Mormon  control  and  their  religion 
is  taught  there,  which  is  not  at  all 
pleasing  to  the  non-Mormons.  The 
schools  are  not  the  best,  in  fact 
many  are  not  at  all  good.  The 
teachers  ai*e  rough,  and  many  of 
them  use  such  strong  language  that 
their  presence  is  anything  but  up- 
,  lifting  to  the  youth. 

Our  school  has  about  one  hundred 
fifty  .pupils,  all  grades  from  one  to 
twelve.  It  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
non-Mormon  children,  but  a  number 
of  Mormon  families  send  their  chil- 
dren to  us.  They  say  our  school  is 
so  much  better  than  th6  public 
schools.  The  Catholics  too  send  their 
children  to  us  rather  than  to  the 
public  schools.  Last  fall  the  priest 
even  telephoned  to  our  principal, 
telling  him  of  a  new  Catholic  family 
who  had  just    located    here.     The 
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principal  called  there  and  as  a  result 

three  of  their  children  came  to  us. 

Of   course,  some   of   the    Mormons 


do  not  like  us,  for  they  think  we  are 
working  against  them,  but  many  of 
them  have  been  very  friendly. 


Nation  has  lost  a  personality  of  un- 


AN  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTIST 

Caught  wild  *by  a  teacher  of  Hampton  Institute  on  the  Twin  Nebago  ReservatioL— 
eduoated  at  Hampton  and  a  former  teacher  at  Carlisle. 

A  NOTED  American  illustrator,  racial  character.  In  her  death  the 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  was  once 
asked  if  he  ever  had  **a  real 
genius"  for  a  pupil.  He  answered, 
**Yes,  I  had — once.  But  unfortun- 
ately she  was  a  woman,  and  still 
more  unfortunately  an  American 
Indian.  She  was  so  retiring  that 
slie  always  kept  in  the  backgiound 
of  ray  classes.  When  I  tried  to 
rouse  her  ambition  by  telling  her 
how  famous  she  might  become,  she 
answered:  **We  Indian  women  are 
taught  that  modesty  is  a  woman's 
chief  virtue." 

It  was  this  innate,  retiring  instinct 
that  held  back  **Hinook-MahiSvi- 
Kilina'ka"  from  greater  efforts  and 
from  wider  recognition.  Known  to 
the  white  world  as  Angel  De  Cora 
(her  name,  '*  Woman  Coming  on  the 
Clouds  in  Glory, "  finding  a  practical 
condensation  in  the  single  word 
'* Angel,")  she  was  acclaimed  by  the 
few  to  whom  her  gifts  as  decorator 
and  designer  were  fully  revealed  as 
an  artist  of  strong  originality  and 


usual   picturesqueness    and 
cance. 


signifi- 


AN   EVANGELISTIC  TOUR   OF   FRESNO   COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA 


THE  Fresno  Japanese  Church  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  six 
thousand  Japanese  farmers.  This 
tour  of  the  country  was  planned  to 
celebrate  the  twelfth  anniversary  of 
the  church's  birth  in  an  independ- 
ent, self-supporting  Congregational 
Church.  When  the  church  was  only 
a  year  old,  the  twenty  members  unan- 
imously decided  to  launch  out  and 
take  full  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  church.  It  was  a  hard 
Struggle  for  this  hwdful  of  Chris- 


tians in  those  early  days,  and  to 
cap  the  climax  just  one  year  from  the 
time  they  had  become  self-support- 
ing a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  next 
door,  and  before  it  was  extinguished 
the  church  building  was  practically 
destroyed.  It  seemed  then  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  they  would 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  already 
heavily  loaded  American  Missionaby 
Association  for  help.  But  four  mem- 
bers of  the  chtirch  who  had  moved  to 
ipouthern  California,  as  soon  as  they 
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heard  of  the  disaster,  hurried  back 
to  PYesno  to  help  in  raising  funds  to 
rebuild  the  church.  Taking  courage? 
from  their  example,  with  great  effort 
and  sacrifice,  they  succeeded  in  re- 
building their  church  with  no  outside 
help  whatsoever.  The  church  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  develop  until  now 
there  is  a  membership  of  over  two 
hundred,  and  four  salaried  workers, 
with  property  valued  at  ten  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
independence  was  not  to  have  a  big 
self-congratulatory  meeting  for  their 
own  entertainment,  but  for  pastor 
and  people  to  unite  in  conducting  a 
county  evangelistic  campaign.  The 
general  missionary,  newly  appointed 
by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation for  work  among  the  Japanese 
along  the  coast,  was  invited  to  come 
and  help  as  the  only  outside  speaker. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  the  home  of  a  Jap- 
anese farmer  in  Clovis,  for  the  Jap- 
anese are  widely  scattered  in  this 
section  and  have  no  community  cen- 
ter. In  this  practically  untouched 
community  there  are  over  two  hun- 
dred Japanese  who  will  be  reached 
by  the  Fresno  Church  as  a  result  of 
this  one  meeting.  At  Reedley,  twen- 
ty-five miles  southeast  of  Fresno, 
over  fifty  Japanese  gathered  in  their 
hall,  which  was  opened  to  us  free  of 
charge.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
a  prominent  Japanese  of  Reedley  in 
an  address  of  thanks  said,  **You 
urge  us  to  read  the  Bible,  but  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  understand,  it  is  more 
or  less  of  a  closed  book  to  us.  But 
you  come  and  make  things  so  plain 
and  easy  to  understand  that  I  re- 
alize we  need  some  one  to  teach  us. 
Won't  you  please  come  often  and 
hold  regular  meetings  that  we  may 
learn  the  Truth ?'* 

About  three  months  ago,  a  Jap- 
anese, came  to  the  pastor  of  the 
Fresno  Church,  and  said  that  as  a 
representative  of  the  Japanese  of 
Del  Bey,  he  requested  the  Fresno 
Church  to  come  down  and  start  a 


Christian  Sunday  School.  He  was 
not  a  Christian  himself,  but  he  had 
come  to  realize  that  the  influence  of 
a  Christian  Sunday  School  was  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  Buddists,  and  he 
wished  the  children  of  Dey  Rey  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  World 
religion.  So  the  Sunday  School  was 
started,  a  number  of  the  Fresno 
Christians  going  down  each  Sunday 
with  the  pastor  to  help.  The  children 
showed  great  interest  from  the  first, 
the  English  songs  they  learned,  the 
Bible  Stories  they  heard  were  so  at- 
tractive that  they  could  hardly  wait 
for  Sunday  to  come.  Sometimes,  due 
to  motor  trouble  the  teachers  from 
Fresno  were  over  an  hour  late,  but 
they  always  found  the  children  gath- 
ered and  waiting.  Sunday's  meet- 
ing was  the  formal  opening  of  the 
school  which  had  been  actually  run- 
ning for  over  three  months.  Ameri- 
cans from  the  local  church  were  in- 
vited, and  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  both  Americans  and  Japanese. 
As  they  were  there,  Americans  and 
Japanese  together,  one  man  arose 
and  said  that  he  had  lived  in  Amer- 
ica for  seventeen  years,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  and  talking  togeth- 
er with  any  number  of  Christian 
American  people,  and  he  felt  it  was 
Christianity  which  had  brought  this 
about. 

At  another  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  program  a  man  in  the  audience 
arose  and  requested  permission  to 
say  a  few  words.  In  a  very  graphic 
way  he  told  how  he  had  thought  that 
Christianity  was  a  bad  religion,  teach- 
ing disloyalty  and  disrespect,  but 
when  he  actually  came  under  its  in- 
fluence it  had  worked  a  complete 
change  in  his  life  and  had  changed 
him  from  a  drinking  man  into  a  de- 
cent self-respecting  man.  Fifteen 
meetings  were  held  during  the  six 
days  and  a  territory  of  about  800 
square  miles  was  covered.  A  full 
survey  of  the  field  was  made  and 
many  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
for  the  first  time. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  MARY  COLLINS 


To  the  land  of  the  Dakotas, 

Where  the  storm-king  meets  the  north- 
v/ind, 

Where  the  snowdrifts  heap  the  val- 
leys 

And  the  west-wind  racks  the  pine- 
trees, 

Came  a  fearless,  pale-faced  maiden 

Whom  the  Indians  named  Winona. 

Came  she  from  the  land  of  sunshine, 

Verdant  meadows,  golden  grain- 
fields; 

From  the  land  of  schools  and 
churches, 

From  her  home  and  friends  and 
neighbors, 

To  this  far-away  Dakota. 

Feai  ed  she  not  the  storm  and  temp- 
est, 

Feared  not  Indian  chiefs  in  war- 
paint. 

Nor  young  braves  on  ponies  dashing 

With  a  speed  to  match  the  west-wind. 


Shrank  she  not  from  filth  and  rude- 
ness. 
Stolid  faces,  uncombed  tresses. 
Brave  of  heart  was  our  Winona. 
Clad  in  virtue  like  a  garment, 
Faith  in  Christ  her  only  armor, 
tx)ye  for  souls  her  only  motive. 
Came  she  with  her  open  Bible, 
And  she  read  it,  taught  it,  lived  it, 
Till  they  saw  its  wondrous  power. 
It  had  brought  Winona  to  them; 
It  had  filled  her  heart  with  pity 
For  a  poor,  benighted  people, 
So  they  reverenced  Winona. 
Old  men  came  to  her  for  council; 
Young    braves    ceased    their    crazy 

dances; 
Maidens  copied  gowns  and  manners; 
And  they  learned  of  Christ  and  Mas- 
ter 
Through  the  life  of  their  Winona. 
— Pilgrims  of  Iowa. 


«    «    « 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  the  pastor  of  our  Talladega 
College  Church,  the  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Scott.  He  died  at  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama, June  11,  1920,  of  apoplexy 
with  typhoid  fever  complications.  He 
was  bom  near  Hazlehurst,  Mississip- 
pi, May  23,  1866.  When  he  was  six 
years  old,  his  father  died,  and  he  was 
the  only  son  of  his  mother.  At  fif- 
teen, she  prepared  a  suit  of  homespun 
fpr  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  Touga- 
loo  College  where  he  entered  the 
night  school  and  worked  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  during  the  day.  He 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
teachers  by  his  promptness  and  his 
ambition  to  excel.  From  six  in  the 
morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon, 
he  worked,  always  humming  a  tune, 
but  ever  thinking  of  the  lessons  that 
were  to  be  recited  at  night.  His  life 
at  school  was  varied  by  sundry 
forms  of  toil — carrying  brick, 
ploughing  in  the  field,  milking  the 
cows,  beating  the  iron.  Of  course,  he 
soon  got  into  the  school  choir,  for  he 
had  an  unusual  voice.  Living  a  life 
of  active  service     for     his     Savior, 


preaching  and  singing  the  Gospel  so 
effectively,  he  was  ready  for  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  heavenly 
choir  where  he  is  now  singing  the 
**new  song." 

He  spent  nine  years  in  the  prep- 
aratory and  normal  departments  of 
Tougaloo  College.  He  graduated 
from  the  Theological  Department  of 
Howard  University  in  1892,  and  was 
ordained  at  once  to  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  spent  his  first  summer  with  small 
churches  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Other  pastorates  served  by  him  were 
Alco,  Alabama,  1892-3;  Nashville, 
1894-6;  Shelby,  Alabama,  1897-1904; 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  1904-19 ;  Tal- 
ladega, 1919,  until  he  died.  Follow- 
ing his  pastorate  at  Nashville,  he 
spent  a  season  with  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
sinsrers  in  the  North  and  East.  He 
had  a  fine,  mellow  voice,  and  loved  to 
sing  the  old  time  melodies  of  his 
race.  He  served  as  Moderator  of 
the  Alabama  State  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches,  and  for 
fourteen  years  was  its  Recording 
Secretary. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtmsurtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  receipts  for  July,  and  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  July  31st. 

RBCBIPTS  FOR  JULY 


CburchM 

Sondftiy 
8cboolt 

WomMi's 
SooltttM 

Other 
Socie 
Um 

T.  P. 
8.0. 

TOTAL 

In4tTld. 
uala 

TOTAL 

LegaciM 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

10,94L76 
12.136.23 

619.71 
368.09 

1.666.24 
1.226.44 

37.62 
34.20 

13.165.33 
13.764.96 

1.225.18 
1.688  50 

14.390.51 
15.453.46 

6.118.51 
7,019.30 

20.509.02 
22,472.76 

Iiie. 
Dm. 

1.194.47 

**'*'25i!62 

""sS'so 

""*3!42 

599.63 

463.32 

1.062.96 

900.79 

1.963.74 

RECEIPTS  FOR  TEN  MONTHS  TO  JULY  81 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


CbttrehM 

SundikT 
Schools 

Womtn't 
SoqIoUm 

Othtr 
Socio 
tlos 

T.P. 
S.O. 

■. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 

ttftlO 

TOTAL 

LogMloo 

TOTAL 

i9it-]i 

1919^ 

104.944.17 
134.746.50 

7.106.33 
7,593.55 

27.150.90 
36.230.20 

85.95 
16.50 

678.24 
606.64 

139.815.59 
168.192.39 

4.801.09  144.616.68 
10.089.58  178.281.97 

61.451.10 
73,353.78 

206,067.78 
261.635.75 

Ine. 
Dm. 

19.802.33 

487.22 

8.079.30 
1 

"li'.is 

27.40 

28.37680 

5.288.49     33,665.29 

11.902.68 

46.567.97 

1 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside. of  Regular  Appropriations: 


- 

Churchoo'gjjg 

Womon's 
SooloUoo 

Othor 
Socio 
Uoo 

T.P. 

8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
imUo 

TOTAL 

Logacloo 

TOTAL 

191t-1S 
1919-M 

1.979.63      1.374.56 
10.783.82      1.773.18 

4.395.37 
5.928.62 

120.00 

290.43 
286.79 

8.159.99 
18.771.91 

22.493  84 
36.933.84 

80.663  86 
55,705.75 

60.00 
349.40 

30,708.86 
56,056.15 

lao. 
Doe. 

8,803.69         398.62 

1.533.25 

liiKOO 

*'*'3.64 

10,611.92 

14,439.97 

26.061.89 

299.40 

26.351.29 

SUMMARY   OF   RECEIPTS   TEN    MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Inorease 

Decrease 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations   . . . 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

206.067.78 
80,708.86 

251.636.76 
56,055.15 

45.567.97 
25.351.29 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  TEN  MONTHS    

236.771.64 

807.690.90 

70,919.26 

FORM   OF  A   BEQUEST 

•1  givo  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

AsfooiatloD,  incorDorated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik."  The 
will   should  b«  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift    plan;    the    Association 
agreeing  to  pay  aa  annual  sum  In  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  Jeelgnated  person.     For  lafermation,  write  The  American  Missionary  Asiioola- 
clen. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


The  Annual  Report  of  this  Society  for  1919-20  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. 

«    «    « 

Churches  which  are  expanding  their  force  of  paid  workers  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Secretary  Beard  has  on  file  the  names  of  several  voun? 
people  of  more  than  average  gifts  who  are    seeking    positions    as    pastors' 

assistants. 

«    «    * 

Now  that  the  summer  is  passing  and  plans  are  being  formulated  for  the 
coming  season  of  work,  it  w^U  prove  helpfiil  for  ministers  to  get  in  touch  with 
Dr.  Fagley  of  the  Department  of  Evangelism.  Dr.  Farley  has  some  valuable 
suggestions  to  make  looking  toward  an  all-the-year-round  prograjn< 

«    «    « 

The  summer  conference  at  Billings,  Montana,  July  12th  to  23rd,  was  a  de- 
cided success.  A  total  of  thirty  men  were  in  attendance,  and  for  the  most 
part  local  men  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  presented.  Three 
hours  in  the  morning  were  given  to  work,  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  recrea- 
tion, and  the  evening  to  lectures.  A  sunrise  prayer  meeting  among  the  rocks 
WAS  a  rich  experience  enjoyed  twice  during  the  week.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  holding  such  a  conference  each  year  was  unanimous. 

^    ^    ^ 

The  following  word  was  recently  received  from  a  General  Missionary 
in  the  Southwest :  '*One  thing  that  has  impressed  me  strongly  as  I  have  visited 
the  churches  and  come  in  touch  with  the  ministers  and  people  is  the  high 
esteem  in  which  our  ministers  and  churches  are  held  and  the  fine  work  they 
are  accomplishing,  not  simply  along  church  lines  but  social  and  civic  lines 
as  well.  It  has  been  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  find  the  minister  with  a  wide- 
awake community  program  and  the  churches  strongly  behind  the  work.'* 

«    «    « 

During  the  hot  weeks  of  siunmer  several  churches  ventured  on  the  ex- 
periment of  holding  their  morning  service  and  Sunday  School  by  the  side  of 
some  lake  or  in  the  cool  sliade  of  some  mountain  canyon.  The  problem  of 
transportation  is  usually  solve<l  by  the  use  of  autos.  Pastors  report  that 
attendance  is  increased,  and  really  helpful  and  worshipful  services  have  been 
the  result.  Butte  and  Helena,  Montana,  each  tried  this  plan  a  few  times  with 
success  during  July  and  August.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  fill  in  the  setting 
for  some  of  the  experiences  of  Jesus  with  II is  disciples  while  thus  out  in  the 
open! 

«    «    « 

The  Federate  School  of  Missions,  which  met  at  Mt.  Hermon,  Califomia, 
July  5-12,  had  a  registration  of  122.  A  number  of  prominent  Congregational 
women  were  in  attendance,  among  them  Mrs.  F.  B.  Perkins,  the  national  dele- 
gate of  the  Woman's  Home  ^lissionary  Federation.    The  home  mission  text- 
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book  for  the  year,  '*The  Church  and  the  Community/^  was  taught  by  IVIrs. 
Henry  A.  Pisk  of  Monrovia,  California.  The  evening  sessions  were  free  to 
the  unregistered  public  and  were  usually  enlivened  by  stereopticon  views. 
As  there  are  now  eight  denominations  a;ffiliated  with  the  Federate  School,  the 
evenings  were  divided  among  them  as  to  program. 

^    ^    ^ 

The  subject  of  home  mission  study  for  the  year  being  **The  Church  and 
the  Community,''  this  Society  is  issuing  folder  literature  which  will  be  of 
special  service  in  this  connection.  These  special  folders  will  feature  the  com- 
munity service  of  the  church  in  the  city,  college  center,  and  among  foreign- 
speaking  peoples.  A  special  service  along  this  line  has  also  been  prepared 
by  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Huckel,  D.  D.,  of  Second  Church,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dt.  ^Huckel  is  the  author  of  the  service  issued  by 
this  Society  some  time  ago,  entitled  '* Pilgrims  Yesterday  and  Today.''  We 
hope  to  have  these  folders  ready  about  the  first  of  October.  There  are  several 
important  omissions  in  the  list,  such  as  ''The  Church  in  the  Mining  Center'* 
and  **The  Church  in  the  Rural  Regions,"  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  supply 
these  during  the  year. 

^    ^    * 

** Hymns  for  American  Youth,"  edited  by  51.  Augustine  Smith,  is  a  booK 
which  should  be  useful  in  our  home  missionary  churches.  I  am  often  asked 
to  recommend  a  song  book  that  will  serve  for  both  Sunday  School  and  the 
church.  Unquestionably  this  book  answers  such  a  purpose.  It  is  especiallj'- 
well  indexed  and  contains  a  score  of  orders  of  worship  that  are  most  sugges- 
tive on  such  subjects  as  **God  Our  Keeper  and  Shepherd,"  **God  of  the  Open 
Air,'*  *^The  Fourfold  Life,"  *^The  Heroic  Life"  and  others.  While  the  name 
of  the  book  suggests  that  it  has  been  prepared  especially  for  young  people,  I 
first  saw  it  in  the  morning  service  of  one  of  our  laxge  Boston  churches.  I 
covet  for  the  coming  generation  a  familiarity  with  the  noble  hjTnns  it  con- 
tains. The  book  can  be  obtained  through  the  Pilgrim  Press  for  sixty  cents 
per  copy  and  sixty  dollars  per  hundred.  — F.  L.  M. 

With  ninety-four  years  of  service  behind  it,  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
goes  forward  wlith  no  thought  that  its  work  is  done.  While  the  character  of 
its  task  has  changed  with  the  passing  years,  and  the  old  frontier  which  was  its 
special  field  has  all  but  passed,  the  call  for  its  ministries  comes  in  more  varied 
form  than  ever.  The  churches  continue  their  loyal  support  of  this  Society  for 
many  reasons,  among  which  are  the  following : 

1.  It  costs  at  least  sixty-six  per  cent  more  to  do  the  sftme  amount  of 
work  today  than  it  did  before  the  great  war. 

2.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  church  to  expect  the  home  missionary  to 
serve  on  a  salary  which  affords  him  less  than  a  living. 

3.  It  is  expensive  to  replace  men  in  home  missionary  fields  who 
have  been  ** pinched  out"  because  they  cannot  make  ends  meet. 

4.  It  is  humiliating  for  a  man  to  receive  so  small  a  salary  that  he 
has  to  depend  upon  the  missionary  box  to  clothe  himself  and  his  family. 

5.  It  is  unstatesmanlike  to  simply  mark  time. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  churches  responded  splendidly  to  the 
World  Movement  call  last  spring.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  believes 
that  they  will  continue  to  respond  as  it  goes  forward  with  the  many  lines 
of  service  committed  to  its  care. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  AMERICAN 

By  Miss  Miriam  L.   Woodberry 


TODAY  few  people  can  be  f oiind 
who  will  deny  that  the  word 
most  constantly  found  on  the 
lips  of  the  public,  in  the  columns  of 
the  printed  press,  and  especially  in 
the  title  lines  or  initial  sentences  of 
all  educational  editorials  is  the  word 
** Americanization/'  A  word  seldom 
heard  wihen  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try was  at  flood  tide,  its  popularity 
has  increased  since  the  word  '*over 
seas"  haa  taken  on  a  deep  meaning, 
and  since  all  sane- 
thinking  patriots 
have  been  trying 
honestly  to  com- 
prehend that  abso- 
lutely new  word, 
*'Bolsheviki." 

A  renewed  in- 
terest has  been 
sti  m  u  1  a  ted  in 
America's  re- 

sources, human  and 
material,  and  no 
section  of  the  coun- 
try has  come  to  the 
fore  more  forcibly 
than  the  large  ru- 
ral districts,  which 
unexpectedly  con- 
tributed so  many 
stalwart  sons  and 
splendid  fighters  to 
the  great  war.  In 
the  midst  of  the  humming  commercial 
centers  of  our  thriving  cities  the  sign 
'*one  hundred  per  cent  American'' 
now  conveys  a  money  standard.  It 
meanls  that  all  employees  of  one  great 
mercantile  establishment  subscribed 
and  paid  for  at  least  one  Liberty 
Bond.  It  conveys  nothing  of  the 
standards,  ideals,  ambitions  or  ra- 
cial characteristics  of  the  people  em- 
ployed. To  find  a  true  Ulustration 
of  **one  hundred  per  cent  American" 
one  must  look  at  the  regions  where 
pioneers  have  been  pioneering  since 
revolutionary  days,  and  where  the 
clarion  call  of  a  wjorld  war  has 
waked  up    this    generation.    Today 


A   SOFT  SHELL   BAPTIST 


nearly  two  million  souls  are  poising — 
looking  backward,  they  return  to 
medieval  life;  looking  forward,  they 
join  the  program  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Rural  districts  are  of  many  kinds — 
mountains,  backwoods,  foothills  and 
depleted  farm  lands.  These  settle- 
ments do  not  follow  state  lines  as 
mapped  out  in  geographies,  but  Na- 
ture's lines  of  rivers,  streams,  lakes, 
mountains,  valleys  and  gullies.  Rail- 
roads have  left 
their  stamp,  some- 
times booming  a 
century-old  village 
into  a  city,  and 
sometimes  leaving 
the  wrecks  of  a 
boom  to  form  the 
foundations  of  a 
pew  country  neigh- 
borhood. But  in 
the  most  isolated 
environments  we 
find  the  children 
of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans, ''people  of 
no  alien  race  or 
color,  no  ambition- 
less  mental  degen- 
erate, no  aristocrat 
whose  ideals  and 
ideas  must  be  revo- 
lutionized to  ac- 
cord with  modern  democracy — a  de- 
scendent  of  good  Anglo-Saxon  pion- 
eer stock,  such  as  forms  the  brain 
and  sinew,  the  nerve  and  muscle,  the 
very  backbone  of  our  nation.'' 

One  glance  at  a  typical  specimen 
reveals  a  tall,  lank,  bony  frame,  a 
mop  of  heavy  hair  and  a  silent  un- 
communicative face.  A  careless  trav- 
eler is  likely  to  carry  away  a  false 
impression.  This  boy  has  not  had 
the  advantages  of  a  university  edu- 
cation ip  what  is  termed  a  civilized 
center,  but  he  is  far  from  being  ig- 
norant. An  experienced  horse  trad- 
er would  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
he  attempted  a  "horse  swap"  with 
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him.  )He  is  not  familiar  with  electric 
lights,  but  he  can  find  his  way  over 
the  roughest  mountain  by  the  flicker- 


ON  THE  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL 

ing  light  of  the  moon.  He  can  cut 
down  a  tree,  clear  away  underbrush, 
make  a  track  through  a  dense,  un- 
brpken  forest,  not  to  mention  fording 
rivers,  penetrating  dark  defiles, 
climbing  steep  heights,  leading  his 
horse  around  the  brink  of  a  dizzy 
precipice,  and  on  reaching  his  des- 
tination, he  will  '* light'*  with  ease 
and  nonchalance.  He  looks  unsocial, 
but  he  is  a  valuable  social  asset  and 
a  good  mixer  at  every  log-rolling, 
house-warming,  construction  and 
quilting  party  for  miles  around.  He 
is  also  a  constant  winner  at  the  time- 
honored  sports  of  wrestling, 
racing,  jumping  and  lifting 
barrels.  He  is  a  boy  that  the 
nation  will  reckon  with 
some  day  . 

It  •  has  been  said  that 
** mountains  isolate  people," 
and  that  the  eflfect  of  iso- 
lation on  human  life  is  to 
crystallize  it.*'  This  crys- 
tallization is  emphatically 
apparent  when  we  study 
the  growth  of  superetition 
and  the  curious  tendencies 
that  become  established. 
The  superstitions  are  pass- 
ed down  orally  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and 
decidely  Scotch  ancestry, 
ample,  "the  seventh  son  of  a  sev- 
enth son  can  cure  children  of  the 


rash  by  blowing  into  their  mouths." 
One  wonders  if  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  can  be  found  the  paradox, 
religiously,  of  the  most  in- 
tense denominational  war- 
fare flourishing  in  an  at- 
mosphere    of      individual 
freedom.  It  may  be  the  in- 
fluence of    church     archi- 
tecture, which    allows    all 
messages  the  freedom   ac- 
corded to  the  wind  to  blow 
through    the      unch  inked 
walls.    Or  perhaps  the  old 
custom    of    considering    a 
church  and  a  court  house 
neutral  ground  is    enough 
to  account  for  the  constant 
succession     of      preachers 
and  exhorters — ^Baptists   (Hard  and 
Soft  Shell),  Methodists,    Two    Seed- 
ers,   Foot   Washers,    Holy    Rollers, 
Four  Gospels,  Prophets  of  the  Front 
Line,  Holy  Jumpers,  etc.,  each  leader 
strenuously  advocating    some    pecu- 
liar doctrine  and  vehemently  tearing 
to  pieces  all  others. 

The  native  preacher  seldom  owes 
his  education  to  any  school.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  is*  *  called  of  the  Spirit ; '  * 
preaching  is  a  labor  of  love;  he  re- 
ceives no  salary;  his  sermons  are 
tnade  up  of  garbled  verses  from  the 
Bible,  twisted  and  warped  to  fit  his 
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own  strange  interpretations.  He  is 
a  firm  believer  in  ghosts,  and  is  a  past 
master  in  radiating  a  vital  magnet- 
ism that  holds  his  hearers  and  thrilU 
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them.  This  is  r.o  common  type  of 
man  who  can  preach  the  word  on  Sun- 
day, dream  dreams  on  week  days, 
hold  midnight  vigils  with  the  spirits, 
and  slip  through  the  coves  and  hol- 
lows and  gullies  on  mysterious  er- 
rands— errands  of  mercy  often,  ami 
errands  tempered  with  political  p^M-. 
er,  for  he  dabbles  in  many  profes- 
sions, is  often  **yarb  doctor''  and 
**  revenue  officer.''  He  will  walk 
tw?nty  miles  to  minister  to  the  sick 
and  not  hesitate  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  he  has  superhuman  powers  of 
locomotion.  He  truly  has  superhu 
man  powers  of  leadership  and  exerts 
an  influence  that  baffles  many  a  1:1  ex- 
pert psychologist. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  feligious 
life  comes  the  social  life.  One  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  songs  of  these 
isolated  communities  writes:  **It  is 
impossible  to  describe  these  melodies, 
pitched  in  high  minor  keys,  with  their 
shrill,  unearthly  rises,  their  mourn- 
ful falls,  and  their  thrilling,  pathetic 
reiterations.  They  seem  to  vocalize 
the  misery  of  wildness,  the  soul  cries 
of  the  solitudes  and  the  strange  iso- 
lated lives  thrilling  with  the  wails  of 
unutterable  sorrow."  The  popular 
songs  are  roundelays,  copied  after  the 
style  of  ^* Scotland's  Burning,*'  and 
allowing  freedom  for  the  insertion  of 
local  names  and  veiled  references  to 
local  events.  A  very  common  one 
used  as  a  game  in  which  everybody 
takes  part  is 

'Tm  er  pinin',  er  pinin', 
I'm  pinin-  all  ther  time 

I'm  er  pinin',  er  pinin', 
Er  pinin'  all  ther  time." 

Each  young  man  dances  up  to  the 
girl  of  his  choice  and  hand  in  hand 
the  couples  circle  around  the  leader 
singing : 

**We're  er  pinin',  er  pinin, 
We're  er  pinin'  all  ther  time,"  etc. 

The  leader  shouts,   *'Cum,  who'se 
er  pinin'?"  an  unfortunate  victim  is 
selected,  and  the  crowd  shouts: 
*Make  Hanson's  er  pinin',  er  pinin'. 
Er  pinin'  pow'ful  bad." 


'*An  what  is  he  pinin'  fer, 

Ef  it  could  be  had?" 

**A  kiss  is  what  I'm  pinin'  fer, 

Er  pinin'  pow'ful  bad." 

** Who'll  give  the  kiss  he's  pinin'  fer, 

Er  pinin'  pow'ful  bad." 

**Sarepta's  kiss  I'm  pinin'  fer, 

Er  pinin'  pow'ful  bad." 

At  this^  point  Sarepta  usually  makes 
for  the  door,  but  is  brought  back  in 
triamph. 

The   same   style  holds   in  church. 
There  is  a  very  common  and  popular 
rendition  of 
"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood 

Drawn  from  Immauuel's  veins;. 
And  sinners  plunged    beneath    that 
flood 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. ' ' 

The  voices  chase  each  other  up  and 
down,  the  last  word  of  each  sentence 
being  repeated  over  and  over  in  count  • 
less  variations.  It  is  easj^  to  con- 
sume fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  sing- 
ing one  verse  only. 

A  song  frequently   croonerl   while 
a  mother  is  doing  her  housework  is 
**I'm  sometimes  up,    an'    sometimes 
down, 

I  wariter  die  a  shoutin'; 
I  wanter  to  feel  my  Lord  is  nigh 

When  soul  an'  body's  partin'." 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  logic  that 
their  religious  experiences  leave  them 
puzzled  and  argumentative.  Ques- 
tions and  statements  like  the  follow 
ing  are  discussed  in  lonely  cabins  and 
the  women  usually  settle  down  to  the 
comfort  of  tobacco  and  the  belief  that 
*'The  ole-time  religion  is  good 
enongh." 

*'Ef  ther  hain't  nobuddy  ter  be 
saved  'sides  them  as  be  elect,  what 
all's  the  use  uv  preachin'? 

*'Ther  onliest  thing  for  we-uns  be 
ter  try  ter  get  religion.  If  we-uns 
gets  hit, We  be  of  ther  elect;  if  we 
don't,  we  be  on-regenerate." 

** 'Pears  like  'twould  be  er  heap 
better  ef  ther  elect  would  put  a  little 
vim  inter  livin'  clean  an'  straight  ez 
well  ez  inter  'rastlin  fer  er  blessin'." 

'*I  holds  ter  free  grace;  once  in 
grace  allers  in  grace." 
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'*But  'thout  a  pusson's  'mersed, 
they  hain't  saved,  'cordin*  to  doe 
trine. ' ' 

''If: 'it's  plain  ernuff  ter  me — them 
ez  is  ther  elect  gets  religion  an'  air 
feaved;   them  ez  don't  air  damned." 

Next  to  a  religious  gathering  the 
^rreatest  factor  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  opening  of  court,  when  all 
humanity  flocks  to  the  nearest  county 
seat.  Here  one  sees  the  native  talents 
in  action.  AVe  stand  with  heads  bared 
before  the  shrewd  bartering  of  the  * 
women  who  exchange  eggs  and  butter 
for  '* stuffs,"  the  loud  sallies  of  th'? 
auctioneer  and  the  quiet,  droll  re- 
partee of  the  crowd.  Nowhere  else 
tan  such  an  experience  be  had. 

The  le^al  life  has  been  well  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  the  following  paragraph: 
"The  law  seldom  penetrated — tho 
people  were  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  fiercely  resented  any  outside  in- 
terference, being  fully  competent  in 
their  own  estimation  to  manage  their 
affairs.  Though  ever  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
country,  they  would  brook  none  of 
its  government,  administering  justice 
according     to     their    own    medieval 


conceptions  of  it,  and  claiming  the 
right  to  convert  their  corn  into  drink 
as  well  as  f6od  if  so  disposed." 

But  the  younger  generation  is  hope- 
ful, eager,  and  prepared  to  return 
the  largest  dividends  upon  the  small- 
est investment  made  anywhere  in  this 
country.  The  out-of-door  life,  the 
self-reliant  mode  of  travel  have  con- 
tributed a  steady  nerve  and  an  in- 
quiring mind.  The  long  years  of 
feudal  warfare  have  made  them  alert 
to  impressions  and  quick  to  sense  the 
logical  drift  of  a  problem.  An  un- 
usual proportion  of  them  are  good 
in  mathematics.  The  intense  Iclan 
spirit  among  relatives  which  demands 
that  a  man  stand  up  for  his  kin, 
** right  or  wrong,"  has  increased  their 
debating  powers,  and  they  easily 
take  to /Mawin*."  Left  to  run  riot,  a 
gang  can  instill  moonshine  stills, 
outwit  revenue  officers  and  keep 
miles  and  miles  of  country  in  a  tur- 
bulent uproar.  Harnessed  to  real 
tasks,  controlled  by  real  generals,  ws 
see  the  one  hundred  per  cent  Ameri- 
can and  bow  before  him.  Our  pro- 
gram now  is  to  meet  this  challenge 
and  do  our  share. 
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••BROTHER  PAUL" 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Holden,  Kinder,  La. 


SOMEWHERE  I  have  read  that 
the  minister  is  a  man  and  that 
just  in  proportion  as  he  is  a 
man,  so  in  proportion  will  he  be  a 
minister,  no  more  and  no  less;  that 
the  white  necktie  and  Prince  Albert 
coat  do  not  make  a  minister  any 
more  than  a  medicine  case  makes  a 
physician  or  a  diploma  indicates  a 
scholar. 

As  both    minister 
and  man  no  one  is 
piore  widely  known 
or  held    in    higher 
esteem  in  his  parish 
than     the     one     of 
whom  I  am  about  to 
write;  and  the  par- 
ish,    by     the    way, 
contains  seven    new 
aggressive  towns  and 
covers  a  territory  of 
from  thirty  to  forty 
square       miles.       I 
frankly  acknowledge 
that  I  have  had  al- 
ways a  warm  place 
in  my  heart  for  the 
clergy,   despite    the 
fact    that    I    have 
known     some     who 
were   more   efficient 
in  soling  shoes  than 
in  saving  souls.  But 
that  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  for  I  have 
observed  that   when 
the  fathers   of   any 
community    want 
some  one  to    make 
an  address  on  some 
special  occasion,  they  generally  fall 
back  upon  the  minister.    Why!    Be- 
cause in  their  opinion  the  minister 
represented  to  them  the  best  thought 
and  was  regarded  by     his     fellow 
townsmen  as  an   up-to-date  man  in 
touch  with  the  current     events     of 
modern  life.     However,     that     has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  story,  which 
is  to  the  following  effect: 


During  the  month  of  April  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  town,  the  name  of 
which  I  need  not  mention  as  of  any 
special  interest   to  the   reader.     In 
company  with     a     deacon     of     the 
church  1  was  out  on  the  street  on  a 
mission  which  brought  us  into  close 
contact  with  Indians,  French,  Syr- 
ian, and  American  residents  of  the 
place.       Over     and 
over   again    as     we 
met   and   conversed 
with    these   people, 
I     was      impressed 
with  the    fact    that 
one     of     the     first 
questions  they  would 
invariably     ask     of 
the      deacon      was, 
**When  will  Broth- 
er    Paul    return  t ' ' 
So    frequently    was 
this  question    asked 
by  all  classes  in  the 
kmdost  way  possible, 
and  with  such  mani- 
fest earnestness,  that 
it       gripped        me 
strongly.     Here,      I 
thought,   is  a   dom- 
inie,    called     away 
from  his  parish  for 
a  short  time,  and  ap- 
parently  the  whole 
community  is  deeply 
interested     in      his 
welfare.    It    was  a 
further  revelation  to 
me  when  a  French 
BROTHER  PAUL  Catholic    said,      **I 

no  give  anything* 
for  Brother  Paul  to  go  away,  but 
any  day  I  give  ten  dollars  to  bring 
him  back."  **Here  is  a  man/'  I 
thought,' '  who  evidently  has  so  built 
his  life  into  the  community  that  he 
is  respected  and  honored  and  loved 
by  all,  regardless  of  creed,  race  or 
age.''  The  more  I  met  the  people, 
the  more  I  found  myself  in^rested 
and  asking  myself     the     question. 
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''What  is  the  secret  of  this  man's 
popularity  and  power?  What  is  the 
reason  he  is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
and  love  by  the  people?"  There 
must  be  some  strong  reason.  Im- 
pelled by  the  growing  desire  to  dis- 
cover some  of  the  causes  lying  be- 
hind all  these  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, I  asked  the  deacon  to  tell  me 
about  his  minister  and  why  . 
his  people  so  loved  liiwi, 

** Thirty  years  ago,"  he 
thoughtfully  said,  ''this 
country  was  a  wilderness 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  a 
few  French  and  American 
settlers.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  Brother  Paul, 
then  a  young  preacher, 
came  to  this  town.  We 
were  then  living  in  the 
woods  a^d  on  the  prairie 
borders.  A  few  of  us 
started  a  Sunday  School, 
and  Brother  Paul  became  our  preach- 
er. We  were  all  poor,  money 
was  scarce  in  those  days,  and 
we  could  not  pay  the  preacher 
much,  but  he  stuck  to  us  and  the 
little  schoolhouse  became  our 
church.  In  those  days  a  man  was 
practically  a  law  unto  himself.  So 
long  as  he  attended  to  his  own  busi- 
ness he  was  all  right,  but  any  en- 
croachment on  the  other  man  meant 
trouble  of  a  serious  nature.  There 
were  a  few  people  in  the  settlement 
who  had  no  respect  for  religion  and 
lived  on  a  very  low  physical  and 
moral  plane,  satisfied  to  earn  a  dol- 
lar for  a  drunken  feast.  The  In- 
dians who  live  in  the  woodlands  bor- 
dering the  prairies  were  the  prey  of 
this  class  of  people.  A  fight  gener- 
ally followed  their  times  of  drunken- 
ness, and  knives  were  used  or  guns 
brought  into  play.  Not  infrequent- 
ly someone  was  badly  injured.  "You 
have  no  idea,"  continued  the  deacon, 
**of  the  conditions  in  those  days 
when  Brother  Paul  came  to  us.  One 
of  the  bravest  things  I  have  known 
him  to  do  was  to  swim  the  Whiskey 
Chitto  River  at  high  water  with  a 


casket  containing  the  body  of  a 
child.  There  was  no  way  of  getting 
to  the  cemetery,  as  the  heavy  rains 
had  flooded  the  river  and  to  ford  it 
was  out  of  the  question.  Brother 
Paul  took  off  his  elhocs  and  coat,  tied 
them  on  the  casket,  which  he  placed 
0(n  his  shoulder,  swam  the  river  and 
buried  the     child.     I     have     never 
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heard  Brother  Paul  mention  this. 
He  never  talks  about  what  he  has 
done  or  is  going  to  do,  and  no  one 
would  have  known  how  the  child 
v/as  buried  if  the  father  and  mother 
had  not  told  it. 

**I  remember  the  day  when  a  sec- 
tion of  the  woodland  verging  on  the 
prairie  took  fire.  In  the  path  of 
the  flames  stood  the  home  of  a  new. 
settler.  The  husband  was  away 
from  home  and  his  wife  was  fight- 
ing the  fire  when  Brother  Paul,  who 
was  passing  in  that  direction  on 
horseback,  galloped  up.  He  helped 
fight  the  flames,  but  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  the  fire  gained.  Brother  Paul 
said,  *We  cannot  put  this  fire  out; 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  pray.' 
The  wind  changed  and  the  settler's 
home  was  spared.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  these  people 
learned  to  love  Brother  Paul  and 
became  members  of  his  church. 

**0n  several  occasions  I  have 
known  him  to  share  his  last  dollar 
with  the  poor  and  unfortunate  in 
this  country.  I  have  known  him  to 
buy  provisions  and  then  wade 
through  the   mud   for   three   miles. 
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carrying  them  to  the  homes  of  the 
needy.  He  was  never  governed  by 
creed  or  race.  If  any  one  was  in 
trouble  or  distress,  Brother  Paul 
never  inquired  about  his  denomina- 
tion. His  attitude  has  always  been 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  those  who 
may  be  in  trouble,  and  he  has  always 
done  his  share  along  this  line. 

**When  there  was  no  one  to  look 
after  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  Brother  Paul  took  it  upon 
himself  to  do  so,  and  week  after 
week  during  all  these  years  he  has 
been  preaching  to  them.  At  first, 
some  of  the  Indians  objected,  but 
he  preached  and  talked  to  them, 
gathered  them  into  groups,  helped 
tiiem  out  of  all  kinds  of  trouble,  and 
today  you  see  the  results.  Eighty  of 
these  Indians  are  Christians.  You 
have  seen  for  yourself  their  homes, 
their  neat,  attractive  church,  their 
prosperous  school  and  farms.  Broth- 
er Paul  is  the  man  behind  the  whole 
Indian  uplift,  and  there  is  not  a 
member  of  the  tribe  who  does  not 
love  him.*' 

I  said,  ^'deacon,  don^t  you  know 
that  the  Bible  says,  *woe  be  unto 
you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well 
of  you?^  Is  there  not  a  single  per- 
son in  this  country  who  does  not  like 
Brother  PaulT^ 

** There  may  be,''  said  the  deacon, 
'*but  they  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween that  thev  do  not  count.  I  have  a 


cousin  who  for  a  long  time  did  not 
like  Brother  Paul  until  one  Sunday 
evening  two  young  fellows  tried  to 
disturb  the  meeting.  The  pastor 
stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then  he 
closed  his  book  and  looking  into 
the  faces  of  the  disturbers  said,  '1 
know  you  young  men  wish  to  be 
considered  gentlemen,  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  your 
conduct  is  that  of  gentlemen.  Please 
don't  let  this  happen  again,  for  1 
want  you  to  be  my  friends,  and  your 
conduct  at  this  service  has  hurt  me 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.'  The  yoilng  , 
fellows  were  certainly  ashamed  of 
tliemselves."  Here  the  deacon  fell 
into  silence. 

I  was  completely  fascinated  by 
there  stories  of  the  brave  mission- 
ary, told  to  me  by  one  who  I  was 
sure  was  not  in  any  way  exaggerat- 
ing or  repeating  tales  he  had  merely 
heard.  While  I  sat  in  silence,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  hero- 
ic days  of  home  missionary  service 
were  by  no  means  over.  Brother 
Paul  is  one  of  a  big  army  of  men  and 
women  who  quietly  and  heroically 
labor  in  some  secluded  spot  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow  men.  They  ar^ 
surely  God's  noble  workers.  If  the 
stoiy  of  their  lives  could  be  writ- 
ten, what  a  revelation  it  would  be 
oT  strong  endurance  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice  for  the  advancement  of 
God's  Kingdom! 


«    «    « 

The  vacation  period  to  the  pastor  of  a  home  missionary  circuit  means  in- 
cre^ised  activity  on  the  majority  of  fields.  Weather  conditions  then  permit 
him  to  get  about  easily  without  the  handic<ip  of  mud  or  snow,  and  he  almost 
alwiays  finds  his  people  at  home.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  needs  a 
real  vacation.  The  Rairal  Pastors'  Conference,  which  many  of  our  commis- 
sioned men  were  permitted  to  attend  during  the  summer,  therefore  proved 
a  double  blessing.  It  gave  an  opportunity  for  ten  days  of  change  and  a  real 
uplift,  intellectual  and  spiritual  as  well.  What  a  find  it  would  be  if  a  fund 
were  in  hand  to  send  the  minister's  wife  also  and  let  her  have  the  benefit  of  such 
a  conference  as,  for  example,  the  one  at  Billings,  Montana.  It  would  be  ji  good 
investment  and  it  would  be  humane.  Not  all  of  the  heroic  service  and  sacrifice 
on  the  mission  field  is  performed  by  the  commissioned  men.  It  is  human 
nature  to  crave  fellowship  and  surely  the  devoted,  self-sacrificing  wife  of  the 
home  missionary  is  entitled  to  some  measure  of  rest  and  congenial  recreation. 
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IN  IMPERIAL  VALLEY 

By  Rev.  George  F.  Kenngoti,  Ph.D,,  luos  Angeles,  Cat, 


"rr^HEONGS  cheer  railway's 
I  builder  as  first  valley  train 
rolls  in!  All  the  city  joins 
in  tribute!  Mr.  Spreckles  is  greeted 
by  enthusiastic  thousands  at  the  sta- 
tion, in  parade,  and  at  the  great  or- 
gan pavilion.  Tears  of  joy  mingle 
with  cheerful  shouts — San  Diego 
Transcontinental  Railway  Terminus.*' 


COMMUNITY    CHURCH,    SEELEY,    CALIFORNIA 

Such  and  more  were  the  glaring  head- 
lines in  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
December  2,  1919.  The  economic 
and  industrial  significance  of  this  di- 
rect railroad  connection  of  San 
Diego  (next  to  San  Francisco  having 
the  best  harbor  on  the  California 
coast)  with  the  increasingly  produc- 
tive Imperial  Valley  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  Hitherto,  Los  Angeles,  a 
hundred  miles  farther  away  from  that 
rich  valley  than  San  Diego,  has  been 
the  storehouse  and  distributing  point 
of  much  of  the  $50,000,000  annual 
production.  Now,  San  Diego,  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  Valley,  connected  not  only  by 
rail,  which  makes  San  Diego  the  direct 
terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  but 
also  by  a  fine  new  cement  auto  road, 
becomes  a  metropolis  and  assumes 
transcontinental  significance. 

Wonderful  indeed  are  the  economic 
resources  and  productive  possibilities 
of  the  Imperial  Valley.  Over  the 
main     entrance     to     the     **  Barbara 


Worth  Hoter'  at  El  Centro  (named 
for  the  heroine  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright's  story)  which  preserves  in 
stone  and  fresco  the  varied  colors  of 
the  desert,  brown  and  gold  predom- 
inating, runs  the  inscription:  '*The 
Desert  waited,  silent,  hot  and  fierce 
in  its  desolation,  holding  its  treasures 
under  the  seal  of  death  against  the 
coming  of  the  strong  ones/* 
The  frieze  of  the  rotunda 
of  the  hotel  presents  the 
idealized  portraits  of  the 
master  builders  of  the 
Valley.  They  came,  they 
subdued  the  earth,  they 
made  the  despised  desert 
to  bloom  as  the  rose,  aiid 
the  trees,  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  w^ater  that  flow 
unceasingly,  yet  at  the 
command  of  man,  from 
the  life-giving  Colorado 
Kiver,  clap  their  hands 
for  joy.  Where  once 
nothing  grew,  and  the  lone- 
ly travelers  caught  in  the  desert 
sands  groaned  for  water  and  per- 
ished of  thirst,  the  land  now  re- 
joices in  water  and  verdure.  Mar- 
velous, indeed,  are  the  works  of  God. 
and  the  handiwork  of  man. 

Yet,  tw^enty  years  ago,  **the  region 
whose  productivity  now  rivals  that  of 
the  Lower  Nile  was  a  dried-up  bot- 
tom of  an  ancient  sea.  Now  it  is 
potentially  the  richest  unified  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.''  Then  it 
had  not  a  single  civilized  inhabitant; 
now  it  has  over  50,000  people,  all  the 
marks  of  civilization,  and  crops  that 
amount  to  $50,000,000  a  year,  includ- 
ing Egyptian  long-staple  cotton,  al- 
falfa with  seven  or  eight  cuttings  a 
year,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  grapefruit, 
cantaloupes  by  the  train  loads,  and 
all  kind  of  vegetables  that  ripen  when 
New  England  is  still  held  in  the  grip 
of  its  winter  cold  and  snow. 

These  marvelous  changes  have  comi* 
about  by  the  faith  and  courage,  the 
toil  and  patience  of  men  of  vision  for 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE   SEELEY  CHURCH 


the  tasks,  in  spite  of  discouragements 
and  obstacles  that  seemed  insur- 
mountable. Said  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1901 
of  the  soil  of  Imperial  Valley:  **No 
doubt  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  raiso 
such  crops  as  sugar,  beet,  sorghum, 
and  date  palms  (if  the  climate  will 
permit),  that  are  suited  to  such  alkali 
conditions  and  abandon  as  worthless 
the  lands  which  contain  too  much  al- 
kali to  grow  these  crops."  Here  is 
another  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
while  many  men  say  of  a  certain  thing, 
*  *  It  cannot  be  done, ' '  some  brave  man 
of  vision  does  it.  All  honor  to  such 
engineers  as  C.  R.  Rockwood,  Epes 
Randolph,  H.  T.  Corey,  and  that  rail- 
road president  of  far  vision,  fine  im- 
agination and  hierh  courage,  E.  H. 
Harriman  of  the  Southern  Pacific ! 

Several  times  in  1904-1906  the  Val 
ley  was  deluged  by  the  runaway 
Colorado  River,  which  overleaped  all 
barriers  and  poured  its  mighty  con- 
tents of  water  and  silt  into  the  great 
depression  known  as  the  Salton  Sea, 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  sea 
level.  After  many  efforts  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  money, 
through  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Harri- 


man the  waters  were  controlled  and 
harnessed  to  the  irrigating  ditches. 
There  is  no  reason  now  why  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  with  its  subtropical 
climate,  its  rich  alluvial  soil,  well  and 
regularly  watered,  may  not  have  a 
population  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand and  furnish  sustenance  for  many 
thousands  more.  Indeed,  the  general 
configuration  and  condition  of  the 
land  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  about  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Selah  Merrill,  supported  a 
population  of  a  million  people  in  the 
days  of  Jesus. 

The  churches  reveal  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  V«alley.  Conditions 
were  so  discouraging  for  several  years 
after  the  floods  that  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  at  Heber,  Jasper  and 
Verde  were  abandoned  to  the  Meth- 
odists *  *  who  never  give  up. ' '  Now  we 
have  three  vigorous  churches,  at  Oal- 
exico,  Calipatria  and  Seeley.  Calexico, 
on  the  border  between  California 
and  Mexico,  directly  opposite  Mexi- 
cali,  the  seat  of  government  for  Low- 
er California,  has  a  strong  Congrega- 
tional church  with  a  fine  new  build- 
ing facing  the  new  Carnegie  Library 
and  the  civic  center.    The  church  is 
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now  self-suporting,  on  an  adequate 
basis,  and  proposes  to  erect  a  parson- 
age. For  fifteen  years,  however,  it 
received  missionary  aid  and  has  been 
generously  assisted  by  the  Building 
ISociety  in  the  erecting  of  its  house 
of  worship.  The  city  has  three  other 
churches — Roman  Catholic,  Metho- 
dist and  Baptist. 

Calipatriia,  a  new  town  established 
in  the  desert  about  six  years  ago,  has 
a  self-supporting  church  which  is 
rendering  a  community  service,  and 
proposes  to  erect  a  more  adequate 
meeting-house  and  parsonage.  For 
five  years  it  was  the  recipient  of  mis- 
sionary aid. 

Seeley,  nine  miles  from  El  Centro, 
on  the  line  of  the  new  railroad  from 
San  Diego,  i>oints  the  way  in  eccles- 
iastical experimentation.  Two  years 
ago,  for  a  population  of  less  than  five 
hundred,  it  had  two  churches— a 
Methodist  and  a  Union  (undenomina- 
tional) church.  Then,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  denominational  super- 
intendents, representing  ten  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  of  Southern 
California,  a  religious  canvBJ?s  was 
made  of  the  entire  community.  In- 
quiries were  made  as  to  the  denom- 
inational afSIiations  of  the  sixty  fam- 
ilies interviewed,  of  th^ir  desire  for 
one  church  and  its  denominational  re- 
lationship, and  then  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  financial  support.  Although 
the  Congregational  ists  were  far  in  the 
minority,  the  community  desired  the 
Southern  California    Conference    to 


establish  a  community  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  denominational 
superintendents  gave  their  approval. 
The  Southern  California  Christian 
Missionary  Society  transferred  its  title 
to  certain  lots  and  a  house  thereon  as 
a  parsonage  to  the  Seeley  Union  Con- 
gregational Church,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  Council  one  hot  day  in 
June,  1918.  And,  now,  under  the 
efficient  pastorate  of  Rev.  Leon  H. 
Austin,  formerly  of  the  Roslindale 
Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  new 
church  building,  centrally  located, 
costing,  exclusive  of  lands  and  fur- 
nishings, ten  thousand  dollars,  was 
dedicated  on  Easter.  The  Conference, 
through  its  Home  Missionary  Depart- 
ment, has  made  a  large  monthly  grant 
for  the  liastor's  salary,  and  the 
Building  Society  will,  doubtless,  givt3 
much  needed  help. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Valley  seems 
to  have  determined  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  overlapping  and 
to  favor  the  single  community  , 
church  wherever  possible,  with  de- 
nominational affiliations.  The  meth- 
ods  followed  in  these  three  churches 
will  serve  as  examples  of  similar  work 
in  other  churches.  Wherever  we  have 
a  free  field  and  a  community  to 
serve,  we  propose  to  give  generous 
missionary  aid  in  order  to  secure  an  ' 
efficient  pastor,  and  then,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  community  and  the 
Building  Society,  to  erect  suitable 
houses  of  worship  and  a  comfortable 
parsonage. 


HOW  THE  BILLINGS  PCX.YTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  IS  HELP- 
ING TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HOME 
MISSION  FIELD 

By  Lewis  T.  Eaton,  Educational  Director, 


THE  home  mission  field  of  the 
northwest  frontier  presents 
many  problems.  The  scattered 
population  and  the  isolated  little  set- 
tlements make  it  little  less  than  im- 
possible for  the  home  missionary  to 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  settlers 
or  to  organize  his  work  in  an  effective 
^^^y.    Often  the  home  missionary  has 


a  field  as  lai^e  as  one  of  the  Eastern 
states.  In  a  vast  area  larger  than  the 
combined  area  of  all  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
there  are  nearly  one  million  people. 
In  this  area  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  splendid  young  people  grow- 
inj?  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
without  any  chance  to  be  trained  as 
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technic  church  on  confession  of  faith. 
All  have  gone  out  better  prepared  for 
life's  duties. 

A  few  typical  cases  are  given :  In 
a  little  mountain  town  of  about  three 
hundred  population  there  were,  sev»ui 
years  ago,  four  saloons,  two  pool  halls, 
and  one  public  dance  hall.  There  was 
also  a  little  church  whose  services 
were  attended  by  four  or  five  men 
and  a  dozen  women.  The  poor  dis- 
couraged missionary'  pastor  helped 
support  himself  by  manual  labor 
around  town,  and  besides  holding 
services  in  the  little  church,  he  went 
out  to  country  schoolhouses  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  and  held  oc- 
cassional services. 

From  this  little  mountain  town 
there  came  a  nineteen-year-old  boy  to 
take  a  six  months'  business  course,  at 
the  Polytechnic,  tie  came  to  the 
school  untouched  by  any  Christian 
influence.  His  Saturday  nights  had 
been  spent  in  the  saloons  and  dance 
halls  of  his  little  home  town,  and  Sun- 
days were  spent  in  getting  over  the 
influence  of  the  night  before.  He  at 
first  objected  to  the  regular  life  of 
the  Polytechnic.  H]e  did  not  want  to 
attend  ehapel  or  church.  Many  times 
be  was  brought  to  the  office  for  disci- 


pline, and  more  than  once  he  was 
recommended  by  the  faculty  for  ex- 
pulsion. At  the  end  of  his  six  months' 
course  he  went  back  to  his  home  towji 
to  accept  a  position  as  book-keeper  m 
a  store.  Three  months  later  the 
writer  saw  the  missionary  pastor.  His 
first  question  was,  **what  did  you  do 
to  Ham  S.  at  the  Polytechnic  t  Since 
he  has  returned  he  has  not  missed  a 
church  service.  He  is  now  our  Sun- 
day School  superintendnet,  and  he 
has  interested  over  twenty  young  men 
•in  town  in  the  church,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  a  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society.'* 

The  writer  called  on  Sam  and  com- 
mended him.  Sam  said,  **You  see  I 
did  not  make  a  very  good  record  at 
the  ^Poly,*  but  it  made  me  think,  and 
after  I  left  I  decided  to  put  in  prac- 
tice what  you  taught  me  down  there.'' 
Sam  is  now  a  leading  business  man 
in  his  county  seat,  and  is  a  leader  in 
all  the  best  interests  of  his  commu- 
nity. 

Ca^se  two:  Virginia  K,  lived  on  a 
lonely  ranch  sixty  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  statidn,  and  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  Polytechnic. 
In  her  county,  which  was  larger  in 
area  than  three  New  England  states, 
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there  were  but  one  or  two  mission  sta- 
tions where  religious  services  were 
ever  held.  The  school  advantages 
were  most  meager.  She  had  attended 
a  little  rural  school  four  months  ea^jh 
year,  and  was  partly  through  the 
eighth  grade.  Her  great  ambition 
was  to  be  a  teacher,  and  when  she 
heard  of  the  Polytechnic  as  **The 
School  with  the  Open  Door,  * '  she  got 
together  what  money  she  could,  and 
after  she  and  her  mother  had  done 
their  best  in  fixing  up  her  scanty 
wardrobe,  she  came  to  the  school.  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  ridden 
on  a  train  or  seen  anything  of  the  out- 
side world.  During  her  year  at  the 
Polytechnic  she  learned  to  sew  and 
with  the  assistance  of  her  teachers 
made  for  herself  suitable  clothing. 
She  made  most  rapid  advancement 
in  her  studies,  doing  two  grades  work 
in  a  year,  besides  spending  much  time 
in  normal  methods.  She  also  became 
a  very  active  Christian  girl,  and  tw)k 
an  active  part  in  the  church  and 
Christian  Association  work.  After 
one  year  spent  in  this  institution  she 
went  back  to  her  own  county  and  be- 
came at  once  one  of  its  leading  teach- 
ers. She  is  but  one  of  the  many  teach- 
ers that  have  been  sent  from  the  Poly- 
technic to  take  very  active  places  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  fron- 
tier. 

Case  three:  R.  H.  lived  in  a  little 
lumber  and  mining  town  in  the  Mon- 
tana mountains.  He  had  never  come 
under  the  influence  of  any  real 
Christian  teaching,  He  was  a  boy 
with  a  big  soul  and  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  a  born  leader  of  men.  In 
the  course  of  time  a  radical  Socialist 
leader  came  to  this  mountain  camp. 

A  TRIO  OF  VETERANS 

By  Efv.  Frank  E.  Hen 

"^^  0  West,  young  man, '  *  Horace 
f  -w-Greely  is  credited  with  having 
^-^said,  ''and  grow  up  with  the 
country."  Multitudes  have  heeded 
this  advice.  ''Go  West,  old  man, 
and  grow  young  in  the  country,**  is 


R.  H.  was  much  impressed  by  his 
teaching.  His  very  soul  was  stirred 
by  the  story  of  the  wrongs  suffered 
by  his  fellowmen.  He  longed  to  have 
a  >  hand  in  the  righting  of  these 
wrongs.  He  heard  of  the  Polytechnic 
as  a  place  where  any  bo^  could  enter 
and  work  his  way  through.  He  came 
here  in  order  to  prepare  himself  to 
carry  out  his  great  ambition.  Here 
in  this  institution  he  was  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  thrown  in  a  real 
Christian  atmosphere.  He  came  witli 
a  belief  that  he  was  an  infidel  social- 
ist. He  was  honest  and  very  much 
in  earnest.  After  two  years  of  active 
resistance  to  the  teachings  and  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  he  saw  the  Truth 
and  accepted  it.  At  once  he  became 
just  as  enthusiastic  to  carry  out  his 
ideals  of  the  Christian  life.  He  %>r- 
ganized  a  band  of  Christian  workers, 
became  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  a  superintendent  of  a  mission 
Sunday  School  in  a  nearby  town.  The 
last  two  years  that  he  was  in  school 
he  was  a  most  wonderful  influence  for 
good.  He  is  at  present  giving  his 
whole  time  to  Christian  work  in  one 
of  the  mountain  states.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Polytechnic,  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  have  become  an 
I.  W.  W.  agitator. 

Hundreds  of  definite  cases  could  be 
cited  where  the  Polytechnic  has 
trained  Christian  leaders  for  the 
frontier  work.  The  one  thing  that 
is  to  bo  regretted  is  that  the  school 
could  not  have  been  equipped  to  care 
for  a  thousand  young  people  each 
year.  There  is  no  place  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  needs  are  so  great,  and 
where  an  investment  would  bring 
such  great  returns. 

STILL  IN  THE  FIGHT 

rt/,  Great  Falls,  Mont, 

the  advice  that  has  been  followed  by 
many  a  gray-beard.  Montana  has 
been  the  Mecca  of  land  seekers  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Health  r.'^ekers, 
also,  have  found  land  and  health  in 
this  great  state.     And  many  a  man 
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on  the  shady  side  of  sixty  has  found 
the  fountain  of  youth  which  Ponce 
de  Leon  sought  in  vain  to  discover. 

Among  these  last  is  a  trio  of  min- 
isters who  have  been  renewing  their 
youthfulness  and  their  usefulness. 
Two  hundred  years  is  the  aggregate 
of  their  ages — these  three.  Each  one 
over  or  near  the  three  score  and  ten 
allotted  by  scripture,  no  one  has  re- 
tired unless  in  the  automobile  sense. 
They  have  been  putting  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  of  the  Lord 's  chariot 
during  the  war  years  when  ministers 
were  scarce  and  have  been  pushing 
manfully.  Now,  in  these  difficult  re- 
construction days,  they  are  ready  for 
more  work.  Old  men  for  council  and 
young  men  for  action  is  an  adage 
that  will  need  revision  in  its  implica- 
tion, at  least  in  part. 

The  first  and  oldest — seventy  years 
of  age — is  Rev.  E.  S.  Ireland,  rugged 
of  feature  and  frame  and  also  of 
character  and  theology,  a  rock-man 
in  whose  hoary  shadow  younger  men 
have  found  rest  and  hope  in  this 
weary  land.  Until  recently  Mr.  Ire- 
land was  pastor  of  Geyser  Circuit, 
which  includes  Spion  Kop  and  Merino 
— ^liow  redolent  of  South  Africa,  Na- 
tional Park  and  Spain  !  He  endured 
a  ma.ior  operation  last  fall  that  might 
have  been  fatal  to  a  younger  man,  and 
now  after  a  winter's  rest  on  the  coast 
this  veteran  is  ready  for  another 
campaign — has  enlisted  **for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.'' 

The  second  of  these  white-haired 
captains  who  refuses  to  grow  old  is 
Rev.  S.  W.  Pollard.  His  eye  is  not 
dim  nor  is  his  natural  strength  abat- 
ed. Three  years  ago  when  the  call 
came  to  fiH  the  breach  made  by  the 
younger  ministers  going  into  Y 
work,  he  moved  in  from  his  ranch  in 
central  Montana.  He  is  now  the  Man 
from  Melstone  on  the  Musselshell.  No 
wonder  he  heard  the  call!  How 
melodious  and  alluring !  It  is  not  the 
call  of  the  wild  but  rather  of  the 
woods  and  the  water.  On  the  treeless 
nlains  of  the  West,  on  the  barren 
benchlands,     thrice     stricken     with 


drought  but  now  gloriously  green 
again,  the  call  must  have  fallen  upon 
his  ears  like  the  chime  of  a  golden 
bell.  At  any  rate,  the  homesteader 
laid  down  his  plow  or  his  whip,  or 
whatever  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
took  up  his  Bible  again — not  that  he 
had  not  been  using  it  all  the  time — 
and  began  one  of  the  notable  pastor- 
ates of  M^ontana.  It  is  a  fitting 
crown  of  service  which  was  begun 
years  ago  further  east  and  latterly  in 
South  Dakota.  Sumatra  has  been 
added  to  his  field,  and  if  oil  is 
*' brought  in'-  from  one  of  the  many 
wells  thereabouts,  a  second  church 
may  be  necessary  in  Melstone.  Things 
move  in  this  western  country. 

The  last  of  this  trio  of  **  young- 
sters" is  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Beebe,  recent- 
ly elected  sfate  senator  from  the  new- 
ly-created county  of  Liberty  in  north 
Montana.  He  is  ** Reverend"  also,  of 
course,  first  in  time  and  in  importance 
too,  to  his  mind  and  ours,  yet  this 
political  honor  is  eloquent  of  the  hu- 
man note  of  his  ministry  which  for 
ten  years  he  has  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  homestead  near 
Lothair.  Two  churches,  Dunkirk 
and  Galata,  gave  up  services  some 
time  ago,  and  the  farmer-preacher 
then  annexed  this  field.  A  Sunday 
Hchool  service  on  an  ordinary  Sun- 
day fre(iuently  numbers  eighty- four. 
A  church  organization  is  being 
formed  with  a  prospective  member- 
ship of  thirty. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
activities  of  this  young  veteran.  Last 
fall  a  promising  church  in  a  county 
seat  two  hundred  miles  away  under- 
sroing  many  vicissitudes  sent  out  a 
Macedonian  call  to  the  state  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Beebe  was  detailed  to 
look  after  the  job — it  is  always  the 
busy  man  who  may  be  depended  up- 
on in  an  emergency.  Another  church 
in  a  nearby  town  was  yoked  with 
this,  and  all  winter  this  soldier  of  the 
Cross  has  taken  night  trips  to  preach 
at  these  places.  By  holding  services 
nearer  home  during  the  week  he  has 
kept  the  three  congregations  togeth- 
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er.  Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  this 
devoted  minister  and  his  wife  have 
given  to  the  church  of  Christ  is  in 
the  spirit  of  John  3:16.  His  son  is 
to  take  up  the  ministry  this  fall.  As 
homesteader,  bank  cashier   and   sup- 


erintendent of  the  Lothair  Sunday 
School,  the  son  is  ready  to  take  his 
father's  place  i;n  the  community 
\iihen  the  older  man  shall  take  a  pas- 
torate that  his  talents  may  well  se- 
cure for  him. 


«    «    « 

H  JW  ONE  MISSIONARY'S  DAUGHTER  SPENT  HER 

VACATION 

By  Miss  Olive  Pearson,  Waynoka,  Okla. 
(EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Miss  Pearson  is  the  daughter  of  one  ot  our  valued  veteran 
missionaries.  Upon  her  graduation  from  Kingfisher  College  last  spring  Superin- 
tendent iRicker  recommended  that  she  be  commissioned  to  assist  her  father  for 
the  summer  months  upon  a  field  that  is  far  too  large  for  one  man  to  care  tor.  Miss 
Pearson  is  a  Student  Volunteer  and  is  on  the  list  of  the  Woman's  Board  ol  the 
Pacific  for  service  abroad.  She  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  is  planning  to 
take  a  post  graduate  course  in  Boston  this  coming  winter.) 


THE  month  of  June  was  a  won- 
derful month,  full  of  unique 
and  helpful  experiences.  It 
was  my  first  touch  with  pioneer  life 
since  IVe  been  old  enough  to  ap- 
preciate it.  Father  and  I  traveled 
among  groups  of  people  so  eager  for 
the  simplest  Gospel  message  in 
places  far  from  regularly  organized 
Christian  communities  with  resident 
pastors.  I  could  not,  were  I  com- 
petent, supply  all  the  requests  for 
**preaehin'  '*  that  I  have  run  across. 
Probably  the  organization  of  the 
Sunday  School  at  Salt  Springs  was 
the  most  interesting  piece  of  work 
I  had  a  part  in.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
going  to  send  the  readers  of  The 
American  Mlssionary  a  short  ac- 
count of  it. 

One  week  end  the  local  freight  let 
me  off  at  Salt  Springs,  and  I  never 
felt  so  badly  over  the  departure  of 
a  train  in  aJl  my  life  before.  A 
whole  day  at  least  in  a  hopeless- look- 
ing town  having  two  stores,  an  ele- 
vator, a  lumber  yard,  restaurant, 
cream  station,  garage  and  depot. 
Fortunately,  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  station  agent,  and  I  plucked  up 
hufticient  courage  to  speak  to  three 
nuM  who  were  on  the  platform  about 
tin*  prospect  of  organizing  a  Sunday 
School.  One  was  a  farmer,  a  ]^Iis- 
sionary  Baptist;  another,  the  mill 
man,  had  been  a  Nazarene  in  his  time ; 
the  third,  the  lumberman,     was     a 


good   Methodist.     Through    them    I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  situa- 
tion and  that  afternoon  all  the  trad- 
ers who  came  into   the  stores  were 
told  of  a  meeting  which    would    be 
held  at  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing.    About  4.30     the     train     came 
through  again  and  went  back  to  Way- 
uoka — without  me.     It  took  heaps  of 
determination  to  stick  by   that    job. 
A  vacant  building  was  given  for  tem- 
porary use.     The  helpful  lumberman 
brouoht  kegs  and  planks,  which  con- 
stituted all  our  working  material.  But 
twenty-seven   people     attended      the 
first  meeting    and     they     organized 
with  such  real  enthusiasm  that   the 
future  of  the  work  seemed    assured. 
They  decided  to  call  it    '*The     Salt 
Springs  Union  Sunday  School,"  the 
oniy  practical  thing  to  do  where  Mis- 
sionary Baptists,     Christians,    Naza- 
renes,  Holy  Rollers,  and     a    lonely 
Congregationalist     (there    was     one, 
whose  uncle  and     grandfather  were 
Congregational      ministers)       unite. 
They  asked  me  to  order  a  quarter's 
supplies.     We  are  making  arranji^e- 
ra-jnts  for  old  hymn  books  from  Kan- 
sas, and  for  the  present  I  shall  take 
tiK    portable   organ   out   there  with 
me.   They  ask  me  to  talk  for  a  short 
time  after  the  lesson.     They  do  nc^t 
want  to  consider  any  denominational 
vork  at  present,     but     would     like 
**preachin'.''  I  shall  visit  them  each 
Sunday  until  they  are  well  start  3d. 
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A  PROMISING  UTAH  WORK 

By  Rev,  George  A.  Downey,  Vernal,  Utah 


MY  work  here  as  pastor  and 
principal  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  full  of  inter- 
est, and  each  one  has  impressed  me 
more  deeply  with  its  importance. 
New  people  are  coming  into  this 
country  by  the  hundreds  every  year. 
Many  have  been  unchurched  for 
years.  A  man  came  recently  who 
was  a  Methodist  in  the  South,  but 
had  not  been  to  church  for  fifteen 
years.  Others  have  never  become  in- 
terested in  Christian  things.  The 
Mormons  are  finely  organized,  not 
only  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  their 
church,  but  also  to  make  proselytes 
of  all  Gentiles  whom  they  can  reach. 
They  are  neighborly  and  kind,  and 
rogularly  send  their  ** teachers*'  to 
visit  all  newcomers,  and  have  abso- 
Ivitely  no  conscience  so  far  as  the 
rights  of  other  churches  go.  Our 
church  and  school  furnish  an  asylum 
and  an  antidote  to  the  Mormon  prop- 
aganda. All  along  through  the  his- 
tory- of  our  church  and  school  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have 
been  Mormon,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
young  people  are  dropping  into  our 
services  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  being  influenced  in  a  quiet  way, 
whether  they,  always  recognize  it  or 
not. 

Our  quiet  and  progressive  plan  of 
procedure,  our  mingling  and  mixing 
of  social  life  is  just  what  is  having 
a  steady  and  sure  influence  upon  the 
younger  class  of  Mormons.  One  girl 
of  about  fifteen  came  to  live  with  her 
aunt,  who  has  a  fine  home  near,  our 
school,  and  is  a  strong  Mormon.  Not 
long  after  this  girl  entered  Willcox, 
she  began  to  associate  with  some  of 
the  best  Congregational  girls,  and  to 
attend  our  Sunday  School  and  young 
people*  s  meeting.  In  less  than  three 
months,  she  said:  **I  am  not  now  a 
Mormon.''  She  thought  of  joining 
our  church  and  may  do  so  later. 
Next  September  both  she  and  her  sis- 
ter will  attend  our  school. 


Another  girl  of  twelve  entered  the 
seventh  grade.  She  became  so  at- 
tached to  her  teachers  and  the  school 
that  she  has  influenced  others  to  at- 
tend. We  have  no  student  more  loyal. 
She  is  now  a  sophomore  in  the  high 
school.  One  night  she  was  detained 
in  town  until  late — she  lives  two  and 
a  half  miles  out  and  instead  of  going 
to  her  grandfather's,  or  her  aunt's 
or  uncle's  home,  she  stayed  with  us. 
The  young  people  ask  favors  with 
glad  confidence.  Often  a  very  trivial 
help  results  in  so  much  good  that  a 
real  advantage  is  secured  for  the 
work  we  are  here  to  accomplish. 

In  March  of  this  year  a  prominent 
young  Mormon  died  of  the  **flu." 
One  of  our  church  brothers  nursed 
him  carefully  and  at  a  great  risk. 
Afterward  the  young  man's  brother- 
in-law  said  to  a  friend,  **Well  if  any- 
body goes  to  heaven,  he  will  go."  The 
friend  replied,  **How  can  you  say 
s'lch  a  thing?  You  know  he  is  not 
of  the  faith."  **I  don't  care  what 
church  he  belongs  to,  he's  going  to 
heaven,"  was  the  reply. 

There  are  good  prospects  of  the 
largest  school  in  our  history  for 
next  year,  judging  by  the  number  of 
advance  registrations. 

The  Sunday  Sehool  is  a  bright  feat- 
ure of  our  local  work.  There  has 
been  a  steady  gain  in  interest  and 
attention  each  year  we  have  been 
here.  The  past  year  has  been  best  of 
all.  Our  Academy  teachers  are  a 
great  help  in  this  work,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  or  possible  to  fill  their 
places,  when  they  go  away  in  the 
spring,  yet  we  generally  have  a  few 
local  workers  who  are  willing  to  help. 
Most  of  them  have  little  available 
time  to  devote  to  the  work,  but  they 
are  faithful  and  helpful.  We  send  ex- 
tra Sunday  School  papers  to  families 
at  a  distance.  Easter  Sunday  was 
chosen  as  Decision  Day,  and  with 
few  exceptions  our  intermediate 
classes  expressed  their  determination 
to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Tnasunr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1920 

Contribu- 
tions 

From  State 
Societies 

TottI 

Paid  State 
Societies 

NetAraiUble 

(or  National 

Work 

LEGACIES 

FOR  THE 

Av'ge  five  prev.  yernw 
Present   year   

4.615.40 
7,220.0D 

2.544.55 
1.842.15 

7,159.95 
9.062.15 

1.868.12 
2,102,57 

6.291.83 
6,959.56 

11,608.38 
2.890.24 

MONTH 

OF 
JUNE 

Increase    

Decrease 

2,604.60 

1.902.20 

234.46 

1,667,73 

702.40 

8.712.09 

FOR 
THREE 
MONTHS 
FROM 

Av'geflve  prev.  years 
Present   year    

21,036.44 
26,090.94 

7,272.78 
7,170.30 

28,309.22 
33.261.24 

10.145.13 
8.665.40 

18,164.09 
24,595.84 

37.865.42 
13.836.51 

Increase    

Decrease   

5.054.50 

4.962.02 

6,431.75 

AHULl 

102.48 

1,479.73 

24,018.91 

Matured  Conditional  Gifts  (3  months)   1500.00.     Last  year,  same  period.  |23,7500.00. 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1920 

Contribu- 
tions 

From 

State 

Societies 

TOTAL 

Paid  State 
Societies 

Net  Avail- 
able (or 
National 
Work 

LEGAaes 

FORTH 

AT'se  flTe  preTious  years. 
Prevent  year 

6.787.78 
9. 103.30 

2. 110.95 
2.850.04 

8.898.73 
11,953.34 

2,538  24 
2,835.26 

6,360.49 
9, 118.06 

29.669.01 
3,65L93 

MONTH 

OF 
JULY 

Increase 

2.315.52 

739  09 

3.054.61 

8ft7.0« 

2,757.59 

26,017.06 

FOR 
FOUR 
MONTHS 
FROM 

AT'se  flTe  preTious  years. 
Present  year 

27,823.08 
•35, 194.24 

9.383.74 
10,020.42 

37,206.77 
45,214.66 

12.683.37 
11,800  66 

24.523.40 
33.714.00 

67,624.43 
17,488.44 

Increase 

7.371.21 

636.68 


8.007.89 

l.lOT.ri 

9.190.60 

APRIL  1 

Decrease 

60.085.99 

Matured  ConditiOTial  Gifts  (4  months)  12.500.00.     Last  year,  same  period,  124.250.00. 
•Not  included  in  the  above  is  123.208.24    from  the  Congregrational  World  Movement 
of    which    $12,173.41    was    paid    to    State    Societies. 

The  most  striking  item  is  the  $50,035.99  decrease  in  legacies.  This  is 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  reluctance  of  executors  to  close  up  estates  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  markets.  It  is  occasion  for  anxiety  in  the  office. 
To  meet  the  situation  the  Society  has  had  to  borrow  $50,000. 

In  a  footnote  is  shown  the  first  returns  from  the  Congregational  World 
Movement.  Thus  far,  of  course,  these  receipts  are  not  equivalent  to  the 
expenses  of  the  first  campaign,  but  it  is  estimated  that  as  the  year  goes  on 
they  will  approach,  though  hardly  reach,  the  figure  which  would  make  good 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  as  compared  with  pre-war  days. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
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The  Church  Building  Society  has  suffered  a  very  great  loss  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  John  P.  Sanderson  on  July  11th,  at  Chicago.  For  years  he  has 
rendered  invaluable  service  as  our  Field  Secretary  for  the  Interior  District. 
On  another  page  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  a  fuller  statement  regarding 
him. 

«    «    « 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Rev.  George  T.  McCoUum,  D.D., 
of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  Field  Secretary  of  this  Society  for  the  Interior 
District  in  place  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  whose  death  left  this  important  position 
vacant.  No  better  choice  could  have  been  made.  Dr.  ^IcCollum's  marked 
ability  and  his  successful  experience  as  Home  Missionary  Superinten^lent  of 
Illinois  fit  him  admirably  for  this  new  work. 

«    «    « 

We  are  glad  to  announce  also  the  election  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harrison, 
late  of  Pullman,  Washington,  as  the  Field  Secretary  of  this  Society  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  with  headquarters  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
We  will  speak  more  fully  of  these  new  appointments  in  our  next  issup. 

«    4    4 

In  the  ** Congregational  World''  Exhibit  in  Boston  announcement  was 
made  of  a  ** Church  Building  Society  in  China"  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  American  Board.  It  has  helped  to  complete  three  churches,  raising 
$4,430  for  the  purpose.  Congratulations  to  our  young  sister  society  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe! 

«    «    « 

Nineteen  churches  in  London  are  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  property  dis- 
posed of,  so  that  the  proceeds  may  be  used  eb?ewhere  in  the  work  of  the  Angli- 
can church.  Conditions  have  so  changed  in  the  communities  where  they  were 
located  that  their  constituencies  were  gone.  About  three  hundred  people  had 
attended  these  churches  during  a  year,  an  average  of  about  fifteen  to  each 
church.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  beautiful  in  architecture,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  having  designed  them.  But  their  usefulness  is  gone,  and  it  is  better  that 
tBey  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  elsewhere. 

A    «    « 

The  importance  of  our  work  in  cities  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  outside  of 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City,  there  are  in  the  United  States  1,181 
cities  of  over  5,000  population  in  each.  The  estimated  population  of  the 
ontire  number  in  1917  was  29,817,727.  Nearly  one  third  of  all  the  people  in 
this  country  live  in  these  centers  of  population.  We  must  spiritualize  the 
cities. 

«    «    « 

Here  is  another  church  that  must  be  repaired.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  the  second  largest  cathedral  in  the  world,  a  splendid  monument  to 
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the  architectural  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  in  danger  because  its 
foundations  are  threatened.  These  rest  on  wet  sand,  so  compact  and  solid 
that  it  has  furnished  a  good  support.  Subways  and  other  underground  im- 
provements have  drawn  off  the  moisture,  and  there  is  fear  that  the  dried- 
out  sand  will  give  insufficient  support  to  the  immense  structure.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  undergird  it,  so  that  it  may  stand  like  an  ecclesiastical 
Gibraltar,  immoveable. 

4fc    4fc    4fc 

Philadelphia  is  to  celebrate  ''A  Pilgrim  Festival  Week,*'  November  21- 
27,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of  the  Mayflower 
Council.  Sunday,  November  21  is  to  be  observed  in  the  churches  as  **Mayliower 
Sunday.''  On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  Drs.  William  P 
Merrill,  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  and  Henry  Churchill  King  are  to  speak  in 
Central  Congregational  Church.  Thursday  evening  an  historical  pageant 
will  be  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Friday  afternoon  the  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  will  rededicate  the  **  Pilgrim  Statue' '  by  St.  Gaudens, 
to  be  moved  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Parkway.  Friday  evening  there  will 
be  a  **Town  Meeting''  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Saturday  evening  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  is  asked  to  include  in  its  program  some  Pilgrim  Festival 
Mu8ic.    That  will  be  a  great  week  in  the  Quaker  City. 

^    4t    4t 

W^uwatosa,  Wisconsin,  is  building  a  beautiful  colonial  church,  with  a 
fine  Christopher  Wren  steeple.  A  fine  parish  house  (three  stories  plus  a  base- 
ment) adjoins  it  in  the  rear.  This  is  to  be  a  community  center  for  Wauwa- 
tosa.  It  is  admirably  planned,  for  the  recreational  and  educational  needs  of 
the  young  people,  as  well  as  for  the  social  and  spiritual  needs  of  all.  In  the 
•  basement  are  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  tables  which  afford  entertainment  amid 
the  best  surroundings.  On  the  main  floor  are  rooms  for  the  departmental 
Sunday  School,  where  the  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate  and  junior 
departments  have  their  separate  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  gymna- 
sium, which  also  serves  as  a  dining  hall.  Adjoining  this  room  are  the 
women's  parlor  and  the  kitchen.  The  pastor's  room  is  here  also.  On  the 
third  floor  the  men's  room  is  to  be  found,  and  also  the  shower-and-Iocker 
room  connected  with  the  gymnasium.  Some  of  these  rooms  may  also  be  used 
for  other  church  purposes.  This  new  edifice  will  b6  a  most  attractive  addition 
to  this  beautiful  suburb  of  Milwaukee,  and  will  minister  to  community  needs 
admirably. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

By  Charles  H,  Cutler 
Our  Father's  House,  where  there  is  a  place  for  every  child  of  His. 
The  House  of  Prayer,  where  devout  worshippers  find  inspiration  to  live. 
The  School  of  Christ,  where  disciples  of  Jesus,  young  and  old,  learn 

of  Him. 
The  Training  Camp,  whence  soldiers  of  Christ  go  forth  to  the  service  of 

the  Kingdom. 
The  Lookout,  whence  we  see  the  wider  horizons  and  the  higher  aspects 

of  life. 
The  Neighborhood  House,  where  we  company  with  Brothers  of  the 

Common  Life. 
The  House  of  Consolation,  where  the  poor  and  lonely  find  a  Friend. 
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DR.  JOHN  PHILIP  SANDERSON 


A  LITTLE  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  Dr.  John  P.  Sanderson, 
whose  three  decades  of  service 
in  Michigan  had  won  for  him  the  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  Congrega- 
tiwial  affairs,  was  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Congregational  Church 
Building  Society.  As  pastor  at  Clio 
and  Kalamazoo,  and  as  state  Regis- 
trar and  Treasurer  he  had  come  to 
be  known  and  loved  by  every  one  in 
our  Michigan  fellowship,  and  as  a 
friend  and  follower  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Ross 
he  had  become  an  expert  in  polity  and 
well  deserved  the  name  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal statesman.  His  skill  and  sagacity 
were  needed  by  us  in  the  settlement  of 
property  interests  in  certain  abandon- 
ed churches  in  his  own  state.  He 
managed  these  cases  so  admirably 
that  he  was  soon  appointed  Assist- 
ant Field  Secretary  in  the  Chicago 
oflfice  with  Dr.  William  W.  Newell. 
When  Dr.  Newell  retired  to  take  up 
work  in  a  broader  field  Dr.  Sanderson 
was  elected  to  be  his  successor  as 
PMeld  Secretary  for  the  Interior. 

In  the  Society's  last  Annual  (1920) 
Dr.  Sanderson  reviews  this  full  de- 
cade of  service  which  he  had  given 
the  Society.  Nearly  half  of  all  the 
Congregational  churches  in  this  coun- 
Xry  were  in  his  district.  They  are  in 
fifteen  great  states,  stretching  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Utah,  and  from  the 
L.ikes  to  the  Gulf.  In  these  three  thou- 
sand churches  financial  problems  are 
constantly  arising  needing  expert  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  His  brotherly 
counsel  was  always  ready  for  such 
emergenices,  and  his  warm,  fraternal 
spirit  and  rare  wisdom  helped  to  solve 
successfully  many  a  difficulty.  Where 
conditions  had  so  changed  that  the 
church,  once  promising,  could  not  be 
maintained  and  the  organization  had 
di.sbanded,  he  had  a  quite  marvelous 
skill  in  salvaging  from  the  wreck  the 
money  which  the  denomination  had 
out  into  the  enterprise  at  the  start. 
He  was  such  a  clear-headed  and  warm- 
hearted big  brother  in  such  transac- 


tions that  his  assistance  was  always 
welcomed.  He  has  stated  in  his  last 
report  that  during  the  decade  of  his 
service  he  settled  no  lesS  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  such  cases,  bring- 
ing back  into  the  denominational 
treasury'  for  renewed  use  $192,000. 
This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  record, 
and  shows  what  invaluable  service  he 
was  giving  to  this  Society  and  the 
churches. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  useful- 
ness, and  while  his  usual  health  was 
apparently  unimpaired,  he  was  sud- 
denly caught  from  the  toils  of  earth 
to  the  larger  life  and  nobler  employ- 
ments of  the  unseen  world.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  International 
Congregational  Council  in  Boston, 
where  a  touch  of  neuralgia  of  the 
heart  had  warned  him  to  be  careful. 
But  he  was  eager  to  resume  his  work, 
and  engaged  in  it  with  all  his  usual 
vigor  and  zest.  On  Sunday,  July  11th, 
the  summons  came  to  **come  up  high- 
er'' and  he  passed  on  to  receive  his 
crown. 

His  fruitful  life  had  nearly  com- 
pleted its  seventh  decade,  for  he  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  9th, 
1850.  He  was  but  a  schoolboy  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  a  graduate  of  Witten- 
burg  College.  'His  education  was 
varied  by  a  year  of  teaching,  and 
he  received  some  business  training  as 
deputy  postmaster  for  three  years  in 
Springfield,  Ohio.  His  earnest  lelig- 
ious  spirit  prompted  him  to  take  a 
theological  course  in  Andover  Semi- 
ary,  after  which  he  was  pastor  for 
tvo  years  of  a  Lutheran  church  in 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Sanderson  was  a  Congregation- 
alist  by  conviction  and  choice  rather 
than  by  heredity.  Bom  in  the 
Quaker  City,  where  there  was  at  that 
time  no  church  of  the  Pilgrim  polity, 
trained  in  an  atmosphere  where 
other  ideals  of  church  organization 
orevailed,  not  until  he  reached  man- 
hood did  he  reach  the  conclusion  that 
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the  original  church  was  a  simple 
brotherhood  for  the  expression  of 
faith  and  fellowship.  He  could  see 
in  the  apostolic  plan  no  intention 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  govern- 
ment. iHe-  concluded  that  the  best 
method  of  church  order  to  assure 
the  right  of  private  judgment  for 
which  Luther  had  so  bravely  stood, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
strong  personal  character  and  re- 
ligious devotion,  was  that  which  was 
brought  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  De- 
mocracy in  religion  seemed  to  him  as 
de.sir/ibJe  as  democracy  in  the  state. 
He  deliberately  chose,  therefore,  the 
Congregational  ministry  for  his  life 
work.  His  scholarly  ability  was 
manifested  in  the  pulpit,  and  his 
sympathy,  tact  and  wisdom  made 
him  loved  as  a  pastor.  In  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  for  a  year,  and  in 
his  Michigan  fields  he  was  a  true 
sbrpherd  of  the  flock  and  won  ihe 
hearts  of  the  people.  Other  minis- 
ters turned  to  him  for  counsel  in 
their  perplexities  and  found  him  3 
most  helpful  friend. 

But  he  was  very  much  more  than 
the  pastor  of  a  church.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  of  all 
the  churches  to  each  other,  and 
thorught  profoundly  on  the  problem 
of  bringing  them  into  more  effective 
cc-cperalion.  He  knew  the  tendomy 
on  the  part  of  some  to  translate  the 
libert}-  of  the  churches  in  terms  of 
pure  independency,  making  united 
effort  difficult  and  uncertain.  He 
knew  the  tendency  of  others  to  seek 
efficiency  at  the  expense  of  freedom 
by  creating  a  denominational  ma- 
chine which  would  rob  the  churches 
of  their  liberty.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes he  saw  a  middle  road  which, 
if  followed  by  a  spiritual  democracy 
would  secure  efficiency  by  the  exer- 

4fc    «    « 

The  present  is  proudly  called  a  day  of  great  things.  There  are  great 
cities,  great  buildings,  great  bridges,  great  tunnels,  great  ships,  greiit  rail- 
ways, great  schools,  great  armies,  great  battles,  great  debts,  great  plans  for 
commerce  and  education  and  government.  No  scheme  ever  born  in  the  brains 
of  men  equals  in  magnitude  the  enterprise  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Tesus : 
*'6o  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  everj^  creature — Selected. 


cise  of  the  free  choice  of  the 
churches  themselves  which  would  no 
longer  be  a  **rope  of  sand'*  but  a 
vital  organism.  Some  old  theories 
would  have  to  be  modified,  some  ven- 
erable customs  would  have  to  be 
changed.  He  was  not  afraid  of  change 
provided  it  was  made  on  right  prin- 
ciples. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  first  in 
Michigan  and  later  in  the  National 
Council,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  bringiijg  in  what  has  been 
called  **The  New  Congregationalism.*' 
He  was  one  of  a  Michigan  State 
Committee  on  this  Object  in  1905. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  Committee  on  Polity  in  1907. 
He  was  active  in  the  work  that  pro- 
duced the  change  in  1910  and  1913. 
He  was  one  of  the  International 
Council's  Committee  on  Polity  in 
1920  and  wrote  the  second  section  of 
that  admirable  report.  The  clarity 
of  his  thought,  his  grasp  of  funda- 
mental principles,  his  conviction  that 
freedom  and  efficiency  could  go  hand 
in  hand,  made  his  work  constructive 
as  well  as  progressive.  The  develop- 
ing life  of  our  churches  in  the  future 
will  owe  much  to  him. 

Dr.  Sanderson  had  a  genius  for 
friendship.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  were  deeply  attached  to  him,  and 
even  those  who  met  him  but  casually 
and  on  business  errands  felt  that  they 
had  grasped  the  hand  of  a  warm- 
hearted brother.  Deeply  interested  in 
his  public  work,  his  life  centered  in 
his  home,  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
The  great  sorrow  which  has  fallen 
upon  his  wife  and  three  sons  we  all 
share.  But  with  them  we  rejoice  in 
a  life  rich  in  honor  and  useful- 
ness, which  has  now  become  life  more 
abundant  in  that  realm  of  the  spirit 
in  which  he  confidently  believed. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  THE    PILGRIM  FATHERS 

By  Secretary  Charles  H,  Richards 


IN  this  tercentenary  year  it  is  in- 
teresting to  look  back  upon  the 
world  in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers lived,  and  contrast  it  with  our 
own.  Not  only  had  a  new  hemisphere 
recently  risen  up  in  the  west  before 
their  astonished  eyes,  but  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  action,  of  civic 
and  social  ideals  was  slowly  emerg- 
ing from  the  past.  A  great  trans 
formation  was  in  process  in  which 
they  played  an  important  part. 

The  modern  world  began  with  th»i 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Many  contributory  causes 
had  been  working  toward  it  in  the 
centuries  which  preceded;  but  when 
Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  church 
door  in  Wittenberg  in  1517,  his  ham- 
mer blows  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  medievalism.  The  old  world  of 
political  tyranny,  of  deadening  super- 
stition, of  mental  stagnation  and  spir- 
itual slavery  was  waning.  The  new 
world  was  born. 

Protestantism  is  four  centuries  old, 
antedating  the  Pilgrims  by  a  hun- 
dred years.  It  has  been  a  chief  fac- 
tor in  producing  the  modern  world. 
It  asserted  the  right  of  private  judg- 
meut,  and  set  free  the  mind,  long 
ff^ttered  and  crippled.  It  declared 
the  responsibility  of  men  to  (Jod  v.ith- 
oiit  the  intervention  of  any  inter- 
mediary, and  set  free  the  conscience. 
It  gave  the  open  Bible  to  all  the 
world,  and  thus  welcomed  all  men  in 
to  the  broad  realm  of  truth.  It  in- 
spired in  men  a  passion  for  truth 
in  place  of  tradition,  confident  that 
the  truth  would  make  them  free. 

These  seed  principles  by  their  vi- 
talizing power  shattered  the  old  or- 
der of  things,  and  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  human  life.  These  ideals, 
expressed  through  various  religious 
and  social  movements,  prepared  the 
way  and  supplied  the  force  for  the 
superb  advances  in  thought  and  life 
which  have  given  us  the  modern 
world. 


Marvelous  are  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  during  the  period 
since  this  potent  influence  began  its 
work. 

Certain  physical  changes  may  be 
noted.  To  begin  with,  in  the  year 
1500  Europe  had  tf  population  of 
about  one  hundred  million  people. 
Five  years  ago  that  continent  had 
over  three  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lion people,  having  increased  more 
than  threefold.  The  recent  devastat- 
ing war  .swept  away  some  millions  of 
these,  but  there  are  still  three  times 
as  many  people  on  that  continent  as 
in  Luther's  day.  A  steadily  increas- 
ing proportion  have  embraced  these 
ideals  which  are  the  secret  of  modern 
progress. 

When  the  Mayflower  crossed  the 
Atlantic  the  western  hemisphere  was 
comparatively  a  recent  discovery. 
That  New  World  which  ^^s  to  bo 
the  providential  arena  for  the  most 
remarkable  advances  of  humanity 
had  not  long  been  known.  There  were 
hardly  any  Anglo-Saxons  on  its 
shores.  Today  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  a  hundred*  million 
people,  is  the  greatest  Protestant  na- 
tion in  the  world,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  absolute  liberty  to  all 
religions  within  its  borders. 

^lost  of  the  Pilgrim  company  were 
born  in  the  sixteenth  century  In 
that  century  Spain  was  the  mistress 
of  Europe,  and  the  Latin  race  was 
the  dominant  power  on  that  conti- 
nent. The  Anglo-Saxons  numbered 
perhaps  two  or  three  millions  on  a  lit- 
tle island  in  the  North  Atlantic  ocean. 
Now  Spain  has  been  shorn  of  her 
strength,  and  the  Latin  race  has  lost 
its  pre-eminence.  But  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  belts  the  globe  with  its 
virile,  aggressive  hoists,  controls 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  India,  South  Africa, 
and  other  portions  of  the  world,  num- 
bers more  than  a  hundred  million  peo- 
ple (more  than  the  population  of  all 
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Europe  in  Luther's  Day)  and  rules 
over  one- third  of  the  world's  sur- 
face, and  more  than  one  quarter  of  its 
population.  It  molds  and  inspires 
other  races  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  the  dominant  power.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  pre-eminently  tho 
Protestant  race,  wide-awake,  progres- 
sive, practical  and  religious.  The 
World- War  has  brought  these  kin- 
dred peoples  into  close  fellowship 
and  many  are  saying  that  in  the 
solidarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea  and  around  the 
globe  lies  the  hope  of  the  world. 

These  physical  changes  prepared 
the  field  for  the  still  more  remarkable 
intellectual  and  spiritual  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  what  w*i 
call  the  modern  A\^rld. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  im- 
mense advance  in  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  When  the  new  era 
for  humanity  was  opened  up  by  the 
Reformation  the  world  was  struggling 
against  despotisms  that  lorded  it  over 
both  body  and  soul.  Charles  the 
Fifth,  one  of  the  narrowest  ^nd  most 
intolerant  of  Emperors,  swayed 
Europe  from  his  throne  in  Spain.  He 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  still  more 
bigoted  and  cruel  Philip,  whose 
atrocities  in  the  Netherlands  destroy- 
ed a  hundred  thousand  Protestants. 
Francis  I.  was  on  the  throne  of 
'France,  and  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  with  the  horrible  barbarity  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  corrupt  and  selfish  careers  of 
the  Louises  were  yet  to  follow.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  sovereign  of  our 
mother  country,  and  the  tightening 
grasp  of  the  Stuarts,  with  their  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  was  still 
to  come. 

What  a  contrast  does  our  modern 
world  present !  Today  democracy  is 
in  the  ascendant,  and  freedom  is  th? 
w«orld^s  ideal.  The  divine  right  of 
kings  is  ridiculed  and  denied,  and 
more  and  more  men  are  determined 
to  have  a  **  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  peole,  and  for  the  people. ' '  The 
.chain  of  republics  in  the  two  Ameri- 


cas, and  their  sister  republics  across 
the  sea,  have  helped  to  republicanize 
Europe ;  so  that  several  of  its  govern- 
ments, though  monarchical  in  form, 
are  nearly  as  free  as  our  own,  and 
the  people  are  the  real. ruling  power. 
Our .  recent  great  war  sent  thrones 
and  scepters  to  the  screap  heap,  and 
helped  to  democratize  the  whole 
world. 

This  gain  in  political  freedom  has 
gone  forward  hand  in  hand  with  a 
tremendous  gain  in  religious  liberty. 
Each  has  helped  the  other,  and  today 
religious  despotism  is  as  much  out  of 
date  as  tyranny  in  the  state.  Men's 
minds  and  consciences  have  been  set 
free;  they  accept  dictation  from  no 
one.  They  apply  their  own  reason 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  follow 
their  own  consciences  in  obeying  it. 
This  results  in  a  stronger,  intenser, 
and  more  practical  religious  life» 
fruiting  in  nobler  character  and  larg- 
er usefulness.  Escaping  from  a  dead 
formality  and  a  narrowing  supersti- 
tion, men  have  found  in  religious  lib- 
erty a  larger  life  and  a  more  inspir- 
ing faith. 

As  a  result  of  this  liberated  life  of 
the  people,  there  has  also  been  a  won- 
derful growth  in  knowledge.  Science, 
in  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  was  al- 
most unknown  three  centuries  ago. 
The  scholars  of  Luther's  day  were  so 
sure  that  the  sun  moved  round  the 
stationary  earth  that  Galileo,  almost 
a  contemporary  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers, received  the  anathema  of  the 
church  for  daring  to  assert  the  con- 
trary. Electricity  and  steam  were 
practically  unknown  forces.  H'arvey 
did  not  discover  the  circulation .  of 
the  blood  till  the  year  before  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth 
(1619).  The  law  of  gravitation  as 
the  power  that  binds  the  flashing 
worlds  into  great  coherent  systems  was 
not  known  till  Newton  discovered  jt 
a  hundred  years  later  (1719).  Vac- 
cination as  a  preventive  of  disease, 
and  anesthetics  as  a  relief  from  pain, 
waited  till  the  nineteneth  century  to 
be   discovered.     That   great   law   of 
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development  which  shows  us  that 
God's  great  cosmic  plan  is  one 
throughout  the  universe,  and  that  th*^ 
various  forms  of  life  on  our  earth 
have  been  derived  from  preceding 
and  Ipwer  forms,  was  almost  un- 
dreamed of  till  very  recent  years. 
The  strides  of  knowledge,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  scientific  spirit,  the 
widely  diffused  intelligence,  the 
growing  treasures  of  literature,  the 
application  of  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions to  practical  needs,  resulting  in 
devices  for  the  wonderful  enlarge- 
ment of  human  power  and  the  bet- 
terment of  human  welfare — ^these 
make  our  modern  world  a  striliing 
contrast  to  that  of  three  centuries  ago. 

We  are  happily  delivered,  too, 
from  many  of  the  superstitions  that 
filled  those  former  days  with  dread. 
Belief  in  witchcraft  was  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  England  which  the  Pil- 
grims left.  It  came  with  some  of 
the  colonists  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Signs  and  portents  held  the  minds  of 
many  educated  people  in  terror. 
Some  people  believed  that  certain 
diseases  could  be  cured  by  the  touch 
of  the  King.  Life  is  more  rational 
now,  and  we  have  escaped  from  the 
bondage  of  these  superstitions. 

In  other  r^pects,  also,  the  world  of 
today  differs  widely  from     that    of 


former  times.  Its  ethical  standards  are 
far  higher.  The  imperative  of  con- 
science is  more  keenly  felt,  and  there 
has  grown  up  a  social  conscience  and 
a  national  conscience,  making  men 
loyal  to  the  right  in  their  wider  rela- 
tions. 

Men  have  discovered,  too,  that  re- 
ligion Ls  not  a  mere  matter  of  indi- 
vidual salvation  from  future  disas- 
ter, but  is  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  Christ  to  every 
day  life,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  world  into  a  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  seen  to 
be  a  practical  program  for  daily  con- 
duct, and  the  Golden  Rule  the  true 
solvent  of'  most  of  our  social  prob- 
lems. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  spirit  of  prac- 
tical brotherhood  exhibited  in  our 
modem  world.  This  is  shown  in  the 
multiplying  philanthropies  of  our 
day,  the  hospitals,  libraries,  settle- 
ments, reform  clubs,  charity  organi- 
zations, missionary  societies,  and  oth- 
er efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
w«orld.  Life  was  never  so  rich,  so 
full,  so  well  worth  living  as  now,  with 
its  freedom,  its  mastery  over  nature, 
its  treasures  of  art,  its  clearer  vision 
of  God,  and  its  privileges  of  fraternal 
service  to  man. 


«    «    « 

HOW  ONE  CHURCH  DID  IT 

By  Rev.  Alice  Ruth  Palmer 


THE  rural  church  of  Center 
Chain,  Minnesota,  is  so  named 
from  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes, 
upon  the  banks  of  one  of  which  the 
church  is  built. 

This  church  is  about  eleven  miles 
from  Fairmont,  the  county  town,  and 
home  of  our  nearest  Congregational 
neighbors.  Our  building  was  in  sad 
need  of  re-roofing.  The  money  to  pay 
for  repairs  was  promised,  but  it 
seemed  impossible  in  this  busy  sea- 
son to  secure  any  one  to  do  the 
work.  At  a  church  meeting  the 
farmers  present   decided  to  t^ke   a 


day  off  between  corn  planting  and 
cultivating,  and  themselves  to  shin- 
gle the  church.  The  women  voted  to 
bring  a  picnic  dinner  for  the  volun- 
teers at  noon  time.  Sixteen  men  were 
on  hand  by  seven  o'clock  the  next 
Saturday,  with  material,  ready  to  be- 
gin work.  Sixteen  women  and  girls 
were  there  before  noon,  cooking  a  sub- 
stantial lunch.  Some  of  the  girls 
helped  put  the  old  shingles  under 
shelter  for  ''kindling  wood."  The 
men  finished  with  cheers  a  few  min- 
utes before  six,  and  the  women 
greeted  them  with  hot     coffee     and 
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sandwiches.     They  had  done  at  least  The  young  people's  organized  class 

a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  work  that  of  this  Church  School  has  just  bought 

day  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  their  and  installed  a  piano  for  the  use  of 

neighborhood.  the  school. 

«    «    « 


THINITAHIAN   CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH,   CONCORD,   MASS. 
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Prom  the  conferences  of  the  past  summer,  the  churches  will  feel  a  new 
impetus. 

«  4fc  « 
The  Northfield  School  of  Religious  Education  had  a  largely  increased 
attendance  over  the  preceding  year,  over  600  being  present.  Great  enthu- 
siasm was  manifested  by  those  in  attendance.  The  instruction  given  was 
such  as  to  prepare  for  more  efficient  service  in  all  the  organizations  that  have 
for  their  aim  the  making  of  Christianity  effective  in  the  life  in  the  world. 

«    ^    4fc 

From  the  young,  people's  conference  of  Kansa-s  comes  the  news  of  an 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  young  people  present.  The  esprit  de  corps  de- 
veloped is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  several  at  the  closing  vesper  service: 
'*This  conference  has  shown  me  that  the  Congregational  churches  have  a  lot 

of  fine  young  people.     I  supposed  that  the had  all  the  young 

folks.    I  shall  go  back  home  more  contented  to  work  with  our  own  folks.*' 

«  «  « 
Friends  and  students  are  rejoicing  in  the  reopening  and  new  lease  of 
life  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan.  June  18-20  was  observed  as  reopening  days 
on  which  more  than  three  hundred  alumni  gathered  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Olivet 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  writes:  **The  reopening  of  Olivet 
College  represents  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  its  many  friends  and  stu- 
dents. It  marks  the  definition  of  a  denominational  trend  in  relation  to  all  our 
Christian  Colleges.  That  trend  includes  closer  affiliation,  without  control, 
between  the  churches  and  colleges,  and  a  re-emphasis  upon  the  ideals  of 
Christian  education.'* 

4fc    «    4fc 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  Congregational  denomination  were 
exhibited  most  creditably  at  the  International  Council  in  Boston.  Instead  of 
an  educational  group,  each  college  or  academy  was  sho^\'1l  in  connection  with 
the  state  to  which  it  belonged. 

«    «    « 

The  beginning  of  higher  education  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  six 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Puritans  in  Boston,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
training  an  educated  Christian  ministry,  was  shown  in  a  fine  series  of  views 
of  Harvard  College,  some  of  these  being  of  the  past  and  some  of  the  present. 

4fc    «    « 

Panoramic  views  and  photographs  of  other  eastern  colleges  visualized 
their  beauty  of  surroundings,  handsome  buildings  and  material  prosperity. 
By  the  aid  of  the  camera  one  was  able  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  setting  and 
outward  appearance  of  western  colleges  and  academies,  while  pamphlets  and 
folders  gave  their  history,  progress  and  results. 

9      ^H      9 

The  Polytechnic  Institute,  Billings,  Montana,  made  an  effective  display 
with  models  of  its  several  buildings,  pictures  of  students,  and,  as  a  back- 
ground, a  large  colored  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  students  and 
work.  The  preparation  of  this  exhibit  was  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  proved  of  great  interest  to  visitors. 
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A  NEW  MISSION  COURSE  FOR  CHILDREN 


EARLY  in  the  f  aU,  there  wiU  be 
published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Pub- 
lications one  of  the  best  missionary 
courses  for  young  children  that  has 
yet  appeared.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Mayflower  Program  Book  and  is  the 
work  of  Jeanette  Eloise  Perkici?  and 
Prances  Weld  Danielson. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  fur- 
nish a  program  of  missionary  study 
and  activities  suited  to  children  un- 
der nine  years  of  age,  that  may  be 
used  for  week-day  meetings  or  for  a 
summer  series  in  the  Church  School. 
There  are  twenty-six  complete  pro- 
gi*ams  of  stories,  songs,  games,  and 
suggestions  as  to  things  that  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  personal  service. 

The  work  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  ages  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  the  suggestions  are  so  clever  and 
original  that  the  book  has  been  pro- 
nounced nothing  less  than  a  work  of 
genius  in  this  line.  The  programs 
start  with  the  first  and  most  nat- 
ural environment  of  the  little  child, 
the  home,  the  first  topic  being  **Our 
Share  in  Our  Homes."  Then  comes 
'*Our  Share  in  Our  Church  and 
Church  School."  From  this  the 
child  is  led  out  to  consider  his  share 
in  his  Town  and  his  Near-By  World 
and  finally  his  Far-Away  World,  a 
most  excellent  substitution  for  the 
titles  home  and  foreign  as  applied 
to  missions. 

The  aims  which  it  is  intended  to 
reach  are  stated    as  follows : 

(1)  To  develop  an  appreciation 
of  all  people  near  and  far  who  con- 
tribute to  the  child's  happiness. 

(2)  To  develop  a  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  sympathetic  helpful- 
ness toward  persons  less  favored. 

(3)  To  provide  actual  practice  in 
service. 

Thus  it  is  aimed  to  lay  a  sound 
educational  foundation  of     int^re^t 


and  feeling  upon  which  may  be 
reared  the  superstructure  of  a  mis- 
sionary' life.  Giving  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  missionary  work  but 
the  writers  of  this  book  realize  that 
in  order  to  be  a  real  and  progressive 
expression  of  missionary  spirit,  giv- 
ing must  be  something  genuine  to 
the  child.  It  must  be  the  expression 
of  himself,  representing  what  he  ha3 
actually  worked  for  or  denied  him- 
self to  gain.  So  in  this  series  of 
programs  we  find  suggested  many 
things  that  the  child  can  do  and 
make  as  his  gift  to  others  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  series  is  a  playlet 
based  upon  the  rest  of  the  series  and 
which  may  be  given  by  the  children 
with  an  admission  fee  charged,  the 
money  thus  raised  to  go  toward  some 
missionary  cause.  The  playlet  is  as 
clever  as  all  the  rest  and  will  be 
well  worth  the  admission  fee. 

There  are  many  suggestions  for 
posters,  partly  for  advertising  pur- 
poses and  partly  to  give  concrete 
expression  to  the  study  and  work 
itself. 

The  Mayflower  Programs  may  be 
used  either  with  a  mission  band  al- 
ready organized,  or  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  organized  missionary 
work  of  the  Primary  Department  in 
the  Church  School;  or  it  will  afford 
an  excellent  means  of  beginning 
week-day  religious  instruction  under 
the  church's  Religious  Education 
Committee.  The  Missionary  Bdti- 
eation  Department  heartily  recom- 
mends this  book  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  efl?ective  pieces  of 
work  that  is  to  be  found  in  print. 
The  book  is  issued  by  the  Pilgrim 
Press  and  sells  for  ^.00.  Supple- 
mentary material,  consisting  of  pat- 
terns, buttons,  and  chart  seals  may 
be  made,  concerning  which  the  pub- 
lishers will  give  information  on  re- 
quest. 
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I 


WHAT  Afie UC  GCHWG  TO  DO  ATTfie 
RftSr  r^€?((VG  OF  Tttt 

MAYFLOWER  B^ND^ 

/r(3  4  6£c/?£r/ 

ARE  YOU  COMING? 

3.50  WEPNESDAY  -0Cr03»CK  S«>  iSaO 
.  IN  THE  PRir.ARY  KQOm 


Poster  Advertising  First  Meeting 
^HE   appeal   of   this  poster   to     the   method     followed 


the  curiosity    and    interest    of 
the  child  is  in  keeping  with 


throughout 
the  course.  Watch  for  the  posters 
which  will  appear  next  month. 


THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  MISSIONS 


AS  our  churches  are  making 
their  plans  for  the  work  of 
the  coming  year  it  will  be 
timely  to  call  attention  to  the  plan 
whifch  has  found  so  much  favor 
in  the  promotion  of  mission  study  as 
well  as  the  development  of  the  social 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  church. 
This  is  the  Church  School  of  Mis- 
sions which  has  been  described  in  a 
little  pamphlet  by  Ernest  Freeman 
Hall,  published  by  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  in  1918 ;  also  in 
another  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Miles  B. 
Fisher  under  the  title  **An  Idea  with 
a  Destiny*'  and  issued  by  this  Society 
for  distribution.  This  pamphlet  is 
at  present  out  of  print  but  will  be 
reprinted  with   additions. 

The  plan  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  has  been  a  success 
in  many  different  types  of  churches 
and  communities.  Briefly,  it  means 
the  gathering  of  the  whole  church, 
old  and  young,  men  and  women  up- 
on some  night  of  the  week  for  the 
study  of  missions.  As  the  plan  is  ac- 
tually worked  out  it  has  a  program 


something  like  this  in  most  ca^^s: 

A  supper  is  served  at  the 
church,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
people  to  come  directly  from  work. 
This  supper,  which  should  be  sim- 
ple and  kept  to  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  is  also  a  good  means  of  promot- 
ing acquaintance  and  sociability. 
After  supper,  which  is  usually  aboat 
6:00-7:00  o'clock,  the  company  sep- 
arate into  study  groups  for  frojn 
three-quai'ters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a. quarter  in  length.  The  length 
of  time  for  these  groups  will  depend 
largely  upon  whether  they  are  to 
be  real  study  classes  or  merely  talks 
on  missions.  If  the  latter,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  be  ample. 
If  the  former,  as  they  should  be,  the 
longer  period  is  needed. 

Then,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  all 
may  gather  again  for  a  brief  service 
of  prayer  and  devotion,  with  an  oc- 
casional address  on  some  topic  re- 
lated to  the  general  theme. 

Churches  that  have  tried  this 
plan  have  enrolled  schools  of  mis- 
sions ranging  all  the  way  from  fifty 
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or  sixty  up  to  two  and  three  hun- 
dred each. 

It  is  not  essential  or  usually  ad- 
visable to  have  all  studying  the 
same  text,  although  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  uniting  upon  the  study 
of  a  country  or  a  field  of  work  or 
some  phase  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, as  this  makes  possible  the  in- 
troduction of  occasional  general  ad- 
dresses which  will  have  relation  to 
the  work  of  all.  But  the  interest  of 
the  group  should  decide  in  each  case. 

The  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Oakland,  California,  took  up  the 
study  of  Mangano's  **Sons  of  Italy" 
in  this  manner  and  worked  out  a 
yery  effective  program  in  which 
various  organizations  took  part. 
The  series  was  introduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  in  the  church 
bulletin : 

**The  Church  Missionary  Com- 
mittee presents  a  varied  and  attrac- 
tive program  based  on  Antonio 
Mangano*s  **Sons  of  Italy/'  a  book 
full  of  interest  and  timely  signifi- 
cance^. Evenings  of  pleasant  study 
are  in  preparation,  with  dramatic 
features  and  fine  music,  each  pre- 
sented by  a  different  organization  of 
the  church.  Obtain  your  copy  of 
"Sons  of  Italy'*  at  the  Church  Of- 
fice, read  Chapter  I,  and  come  next 
Wednesday  night  to  see  the  Yoke- 
Fellows  and  Christian  Endeavorers 
show  us  what  Italians  Colonies  in 
America  mean.  Save  your  Wednes- 
day evenings  in  April  and  May  for 
this  oig,  interesting,  and  entertaining- 
ly FAMILY  Mission   Study   Class.'* 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  the 
successive  chapters  of  the  book  and 
were  in  charge  of  the     Guild,     the 


Woman's  Missionary  Society,  the 
Sunday  School,  the  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety, the  Deacons  and  the  Men's 
League,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
the  first  announcement. 

Each  topic  was  presented  in  pa- 
pers, talks,  or  dramatizations  and  il- 
lustrated in  various  ways.  The 
rendering  of  Italian  music,  readings 
from  Italian  literature,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  Italian  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  helped  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  contributions  made  by  this 
people  to  the  thought  and  enjoyment 
of  the  world. 

The  time  of  year  usually  chosen  is 
the  ten  weeks  just  before  the  Chris- 
mas  holidays  or  the  ten  following. 
There  are  some  churches  which 
carry  this  plan  through  the  twenty 
weeks  for  two  terms  and  include 
general  religious  educational  work 
besides  missions.  The  Brick  Church 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  has  held 
such  a  school  under  the  general  title 
of  *' Twenty  Winter  Evenings''  and 
has  included  Bible  Study,  Teacher 
Training,  Social  Service,  and  some 
cultural  subjects  as  well  as  mission 
study  in  its  program.  This  has 
been  a  regular  and  successful  feature 
Willi  this  church  for  more  than  ten 
years.     * 

There  is  abundant  material  for 
study.  The  many  good  texts  issued 
by  the  Interchurch  Missionary  Edu- 
cation Department  and  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  United  Study  of 
Foreign  Missions  furnish  suitable 
books  for  practically  all  ages.  We 
commend  the  plan  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  pastors,  committees 
on  religious  education  or  missionary 
committees. 
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Grateful  acknowledprement  is  made  of  the  splendid  reception  given  aJl 
over  the  country  to  the  1920  Children's  Day  program.  From  a  large  num- 
ber of  messages  received,  we  are  glad  to  record  the  following: 

'*The  1920  program  is  the  best  ever  issued  by  our  society — it  can  be  put 
on  successfully  with  a  minimum  of  work/' 

**  We  have  looked  over  the  service  very  carefully,  and  commend  it  high- 
ly. It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  one  that  can  be  so  heartily  recom- 
mended.*' 

**The  program  for  Children's  Day  was  by  far  the  best  one  that  has  as 
yet  been  provided.    Our  people  were  united  in  their  praise  of  it." 

«    «     « 

Arizona  is  sometimes  called  **The  Baby  State  of  Congregationalism." 
In  this  state  our  churches  for  the  most  part  are  small  in  numbers  and  strug- 
grling  with  the  financial  problem.  It  is,  therefore,  \0Ty  encouraging  to  be 
able  to  record  that  the  first  offering  for  our  Sunday  School*  missionary 
work  in  connection  with  the  annual  Children's  Day  service  was  received 
from  the  First  Congregational  Church  School  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  In  send- 
ing the  offering,  the  minister  says,  **Our  Sunday  School  children  tried  hard 
to  make  their  offering  $2G,  and  though  they  failed  to  go  beyond  $20,  what 
they  did  is  perfectly  remarkable  to  us.  Four  pupils  arranged  an  entertain- 
ment, charging  one  cent  for  admission  and  raised  $  .52  in  that  way,  others 
did  odd  jobs,  and  the  entire  school  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  matter. 
The  school  was  very  anxious  to  be  able  to  reach  the  $25  mark,  so  as  to 
start  a  new  Mission  School." 

Such  a  school  deserves  recognition,  and  the  offering  sent  will  start  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  two  summer  Sunday  Schools  for  the  season  of  1920. 

Setting  forth  the  ideals  of  the  church  of  which  this  school  is  a  part, 
the  little  calendar  issued  weekly  states  that  the  ideal  of  the  church  is  to  be. 
**A  sanctuary  of  the  spirit,  a  friendly  household,  a  training  school  for 
Christian  character,  a  center  of  helpful  service,  a  force  for  civic  righteousness., 
a  power  for  God  throughout  the  world,  and  an  unfailing  spring  of  inner  re- 
freshment and  strength,  free  to  all  who  come." 

^     «    « 

The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  beginning 
In  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and  permanent  in- 
come makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular  apportionment.  Next  to 
the  apportionment  plan,  the  chief  source  of  income  is  the  offering  on  Children's  Day. 

FORM   OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  $ to  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension 

Society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.     For  information  regarding 
this   plan   of  administering  your  own   estate,   write   to  the   Treasurer,   Charles   H. 
Baker.  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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CHILDREN'S  DAY  COMRADES  IN  ACTION 


TIIE  Fairview  Church,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Stady  Rural 
Parish,  North  Dakota,  had  a 
day  of  rejoicing  on  June  13th.  The 
large  congregation,  gathered  from 
the  surrounding  country, 
some  coming  twenty  miles 
to  the  service,  united  first 
of  all  in  the  Children's 
Day  exercises.  Following 
these,  the  regular  morn- 
ing worship  was  held,  dur- 
ing which  there  were  four 
baptisms,  and  two  young 
people  made  their  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  united 
with  the  church.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  day  closed 
with  the  observance  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the 
'Lord's  Supper  at  the  eve- 
ning hour  pf  worship.  Secretary 
Bloom,  who  is  especially  interested  in 
this  church  and  community,  conducted 
the  services  and  spent  four  days  in 
a  visit  to  the  parish,  conferring  with 
the  people  in  connection  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  work. 

The  Stady  Cliurch  recently  met  its 
full  apportionment  for  1920,  plus 
fifty    dollars   for   special    American 


Board  work,  and  on  Sunday,  June 
13th,  took  up  an  offering  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  establishment  of 
*a  new  mission  Sunday  School,  voted 
an   additional   fifty   dollars   for  spe- 


CHILDREN'S   DAY   ON  THE   PRAIRIES 


cial  homeland  work,  and  met  its  quota 
for  the  Congregational  World  Move- 
ment for  1920,  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  from  a  church  of  twen- 
ty-one members.  This  rural  church 
is  getting  ready  a  program  of  com- 
munity service  that  will  make  it  in- 
creasingly helpful  along  religious, 
social,  and  educational  lines.  We 
mention  it  with  pride. 


4t    4t    « 

WE  HAD  TO  DO  IT 


THE  Sunday  School  had  been 
closed  for  several  months 
when  the  new  missionary  pas 
tor  arrived,  and  it  was  not  an  easy 
task  to  gather  the  scattered  forces. 
But  Children's  Day  presented  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity.  It  was 
decided  to  use  the  event  as  one  means 
of  strengthening  the  church  work 
along  community  lines.  The  pastor 
and  his  wife  visited  from  house  to 
house  advertising  the  service,  and 
walked  three  miles  each  week  to 
train  those  who  were  to  take  the 
various  parts.  In  waiting  up  the 
story  this  pastor  says:  *'We  had  to 
do  it,  and  it  was  the  greatest  Chil- 


dren's Day  ever  held  in  our  church. 
We  had  an  all-day  service  with  din- 
ner in  the  grove,  and  everyone  is 
happy  over  it.  Ours  is  a  poor  mis- 
sion church  and  our  offering  w^as 
small,  but  in  addition  to  what  was 
raised  for  the  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Society,  we  received  $40  to  help 
one  of  our  people  who  had  lost  their 
all  through  a  fire.*'  No  wonder  these 
people  had  such  a  happy  celebration 
on  Children's  Day,  and  that  the 
church  and  community  received  an 
impulse  in  connection  with  its  work 
generally  that  will  mean  much  in  the 
way  of  advancement  along  religious 
and  social  lines. 
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CHANGES 

WHILE  these  pages  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief,  the  relation  of  this  Board  to  the  An- 
nuity Fund  and  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  so  vital  and 
close  that  it  justifies  constant  reference  to  the  work  of  these  two  agen- 
cies. The  fact  is,  the  work  is  substantially  one,  though  carried  forward 
in  three  departments.  The  hearty  co-operation  between  these  agencies 
is  always  a  source  of  encouragement. 

The  return  of  Rev.  Lewis  T.  Reed,  D.D.,.to  his  pastorate  of  the 
Platbush  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  impresses  upon  us  the  real 
loss  to  the  work  of  the  Annuity  'Fiind  and  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund. 
Their  loss,  however,  is  the  gain  of  the  Flatbush  Church.  When  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  Secretary  Swartz,  his  people  consented  to  release 
him  only  for  six  months  in  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
would  return  to  them.  The  church  had  prospered  greatly  under  hi« 
ministry.  Their  love  for  him  was  so  very  geat  they  did  not  feel  that 
they  could  give  him  up.  After  mature  consideration.  Dr.  Reed  decided 
that  at  the  close  of  the  six  months  he  would  return  to  the  beloved  peo- 
ple he  had  served.  His  brief  term  of  service  with  the  Annuity  and  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Funds,  was  of  vital  interest  to  both  organizations. 
He  came  at  a  time  when  there  was  great  need  for  his  skilful  adminis- 
tration, and  he  leaves  the  work  in  far  better  condition  than  when  he 
first  came  to  it. 

Oxu"  grief  at  his  going  is  greatly  modified  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers, 
have  elected  as  his  successor,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  his  church  will  consent  to  release  him  for  this  new 
post  of  responsibility  and  service  to  the  whole  denomination.  During 
the  nearly  seven  years  of  the  inauguration  and  growth  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  and  the  recent  successful  campaign  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fhind,  Dr.  Mills  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Annuity  Fund,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  work.  He  has  given  to  the  promotion  of  this  cause  the 
most  unselfish  and  efficient  devotion.  None  in  all  the  denomination  is 
better  fitted  for  this  position.  Every  minister  in  the  denomination 
may  rejoice  and  all  our  churches  take  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  one  so 
well  qualified  is  to  carry  forward  this  work,  which  to  the  present 
hour  has  been  attended  with  great  success. 
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PASSING  THROUGH  THE  DEEP  WATERS 


SEVERAL  of  those  whose 
names  honor  the  roll  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Board  of  Relief, 
have  been  passing  through  the  deep 
waters  of  trouble  and  suffering,  re- 
cently. Ajad  not  yet  have  they 
emerged ! 

A  widow,  whose  husband's  death 
in  his  prime,  left  her  in  poor  health 
with  two  young  children,  has  for 
some  years  made  a  brave  fight  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  her  son 
and  daughter.  The  daughter  is  now 
working  her  way  through  college. 
The  son,  about  finishing  his  prepar- 
ation for  college,  was  moved  by  his 
patriotic  spirit  and  the  call  of  his 
country  to  enlist  while  really  too 
young  for  such  a  strenuous  life  as 
the  soldier  must  lead.  He  came  back 
from  France  with  broken  health.  At 
his  home,  under  the  loving  care  of 
his  mother,  he  seemed  for  a  time  to 
be  making  hopeful  progress.  Bun 
lately  he  has  steadily  grown  worse, 
apparently  suffering  from  shell- 
shock.  It  has  been  necessary  to  send 
him  to  a  sanitarium  and  the  report 
of  the  physician  is  not  at  all  encour- 
aging. The  mother  is  prostrated. 
It  was  necessary  to  call  the  daughter 
home  from  college.  The  mother 
writes : 

''Another  war  victim.    O,  that  I 
had  never  let  him  go  at  his  age! 
But  every  real  American  wanted 
to  go.    I  find  this  hard  to  bear  but 
it  is  only  a  day  at  a  time.     My 
small  saving  is  fast  going,  also  my 
strength.    If  you  can  give  us  any 
extra  help  at  this  time,  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.*' 
Two  of  our  aged  ministers  have 
been  for 'a  number  of  weeks  desper- 
ately ill  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal, Chicago.     One  of  them  had  to 
submit  to  a  very  delicate  surgical 
operation,  which,  however,  we  are 
glad  to  say  proved  successful.     He 
has  been  able  to  leave  the  hospital 
and  is  now  convalescing.    The  other 
brother  is  in  a  most  serious  condi- 


tion and  it  is  impossible  to  state  at 
the  present  time  whether  his  recov- 
ery may  be  expected. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  called 
to  a  minister  who  in  his  90th  year  is 
in  great  need  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Board.  We  joyfully  respond  to 
the  request  in  this  case. 

One  of  our  aged  ministers  who 
was  run  down  on  the  street  by  an 
automobile  and  has  been  months  re- 
covering, and  for  whom  we  were  able 
to  furnish  the  comfort  of  a  wheel 
chair,  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  re- 
lease the  chair.  We  have  now  sent 
it  to  another  minister,  without  the 
use  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  get  about,  owing  to  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age.  His 
wife  writes : 

"The  wheel  chair  came  to  us 
yesterday.     I  cannot  tell  you  how 
grateful  we  are  for  it.     It  is  so 
comfortable  and  easy  for  me  to 
push.     My  husband  has  not  been 
able  to  walk  beyond  the  yard  for 
many  months.     Now  I   can  take 
him  out  once  or  twice  a  day.*' 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  pass  on  to 
these  dear  people  the  contributions 
of    the    churches      and      personal 
friends,  and  thus  be  able  to  help  so 
many  in  the  time  of  their  great  need. 
Their   strong   faith,     their     uncom- 
plaining spirit,  and  their  letters  of 
gratitude,  are  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  enter 
so  closely  into  their  lives.     For  ex- 
ample, we  quote  from  a    letter    re- 
ceived from  the  widow  of  a  minister, 
illustrating    their    self-respect     and 
spirit  of  gratitude: 

"Yesterday's  mail  brought  to 
me  your  letter  enclosing  check  for 
fifty  dollars  for  which  please  ac- 
cept my  grateful  thanks.  The 
tears  came  and  I  thanked  God  for 
the  loving  kindness  expressed  in 
the  letter.  It  was  hard  for  me  to 
be  willing  to  make  the  application 
for  aid,  for  I  have  always  been  so 
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glad  to  give  of  all  I  had  to  the 
church,  but  now  1  am  trying  to 


learn  the  hard  lesson  of  being  a 
cheerful  receiver." 


«    «    « 

A  CRITICISM  TO  WHICH  EVERY  MINISTER  SHOULD 
GIVE  CONSIDERATION 


THE  Interchurch  report  on  the 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion contained  this  paragraph  under 
that  portion  relating  to  **Why  the 
Union  Lost:"  **The  silence  of  both 
press  and  pulpit  on  the  actual  ques- 


tion of  justice  involved,  which  atti- 
tudes of  press  and  pulpit  helped  to 
break  the  strikers'  morale." 

This  criticism  coming  from  such 
a  source  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  both  press  and  pul- 
pit. 


#    #    « 


GEMS  OF  TRUTH 

By  Oovemor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts 


THE  observance  of  the  law  is 
the  greatest  solvent  of  pub- 
lic ills.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  march 
of  civilization  has  been  ever  undei 
the  protecting  aegis  of  the  law.  It 
is  the  strong  defence  of  the  weak, 
the  ever  present  refuge  of  inno- 
cence, a  mighty  fortress  of  the  right- 
eous. One  with  the  law  is  a  major- 
ity. While  the  law  is  observed  the 
progress  of  civilization  will  con- 
tinue. When  such  observance  ceases 
chaos  and  the  ancient  night  of 
despotism  will  come  again.  Tjiberty 
goes  unsupported  or  relies  in  its  en- 
tirety on  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  execution  of  the  law. 


**The  destiny,  the  greatness  of 
America,  lies  around  the  hearth- 
stone. If  thrift  and  industry  are 
taught  there  and  the  example  of 
self-sacrifice  oft  appears,  if  honor 
abides  there  and  high  ideals,  if  there 
the  building  of  fortunes  be  subordin- 
hate  to  the  building  of  character, 
America  will  live  in  security,  rejoic- 
ing in  an  abundant  prosperity  and 
good  government  at  home,  and  in 
peace,  respect  and  confidence  abroad. 
If  these  virtues  be  absent,  there  is 
no  power  that  can  supply  these 
blessings.  Look  well  then,  to  the 
hearthstone;  therein  all  hope  for 
America  lies." 


#    #    # 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 
For  the  Seven  Months,  Ending  July  31«t,  1920 

ChvchM 

Women*t 
SocieUet 

Son.  School 
Y.P.8.C.B. 

Anni.  tod 

SUM 
Socictin 

Indirldoalt 

InTeMBMBtt 

TOTAL 

1919 

if» 

10.936.36 
12.266.10 

1.616.93 
759.95 

1,732.79 
1.424.27 

1.128.60 
2,387.93 

6,281.16 
4,765.59 

1.307.46 
t827.93 

41.910.32 
36.792.05 

64.812.51 
60.223.82 

Increase 

t330.75 

1«259.43 

520.47 

5.118.27 

Decreaee 

756.98 

308.62 

1.616.57 

4.588.69 

Nole — Donations,  Conditional  Gifts  and  Legacies   received  for   the  permanent  En- 
dowment duriner  the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1920 — 111,923.08. 
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OUR  CHALLENGE  AND 
OPPORTUNITY 

THE  developing  plans  of  the 
Congregational  World  Move- 
ment offer  a  splendid  challenge 
to  the  women  of  our  churches.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Swartz  a 
vigorous  program  of  missionary  ed- 
ucation and  Christian  stewardship 
is  to  be  promoted  during  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  Churches  in  a 
given  area  wull  be  grouped  under  a 
leader  responsible  for  enlisting  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  these  two  im- 
portant elements  in  our  Forward 
Movement.  *  *  Setting-up ' '  confer- 
ences will  be  held  for  the  men  and 
women  chosen  to  lead  in  this  work 
of  organization  and  education.  Five 
million  dollars  has  been  set  as  the 
goal  for  the  next  financial  canvass, 
this  sum  to  replace  the  old  $2,000,000 
figure  and  to  be  known  as  the  **  ap- 
portionment.*' The  spring  date  has 
been  recommended  for  the  canvass, 
though  many  churches  will  use  the 
December  date.  Promotional  litera- 
ture, making  clear  the  needs  to  be 
met.  by  this  $5,000,000,  will  be  pro- 
vided that  all  may  understand  the 
imperative  reasons  for  the  success 
of  the  Movement. 

The  success  of  such  a  program  as 
this  depends  upon  one  thing — the 
acceptance  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  its  success  by  every  member 
of  oiir  churches.  We  women  must 
not  fail  to  assume  our  share  of  this 
responsibility.  As  leaders  in  the  task 
of  missionary  education  we  can  fur- 
nish a  strong  body  of  trained  work- 
ers. Each  of  us  should  study  these 
plans  sympathetically  and  under- 
standingly  and  give  to  them  IfuU 
and  hearty  support.     In  particular 


the  *'follow  up*'  work  that  will  be 
needed  in  every  church  to  conserve 
the  interest  that  will  be  awakened 
should  be  our  peculiar  charge.  We 
must  not  rest  until  every  woman  in 
the  denomination  has  been  drawn  in- 
to the  World  Movement  with  enthu- 
siasm and  understanding.  Shall  we 
accept  the  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge?   It  rests  with  you. 

TOPIC  FOR  OCTOBER,  1920 

Tht  Church  Building  Society 
STRONGHOLDS  OF  DEFENSE 

Hymns.  The  Church's  One  Foundation; 
My  Jesus,  I  Love   Thee. 

Scripture:    Exodus  35:4-29;    Ps.   84:1-4. 

Prayer  of  Gratitude  for  our  church,  pas- 
tor and  people;  for  greater  zeal  in 
assuming  responsibility  to  give 
others    Strongholds   of   Pefense. 

Hymn.  Christ  is  Made  Our  Sure  Founda- 
tion. 

Program.     Strongholds   of   Defense. 

a.  A  five  minute  picture  of  our  com- 
munity undefended. 

b.  A  ten-minute  talk.  Strongholds 
— Old  and  New,  East  and  West. 
Story:  "Frontier  Experiences  and 
Possibilities." 

c.  A  fifteen-minute  talk.  How  the 
Church  Building  Society  helps; 
has  this  Society  ever  helped  our 
church,  how  can  our  church  help 
the  Society? 

Hymn.     O  Master,   Let  Me  Walk  With 

Thee. 
Psalm.     27:4-6  repeated  in  concert. 

Send  to  the  Federation  office  for  the 
necesaa^ry  leaflets.  Prepare  a  poster 
(22x24),  portraying  two  churches,  one 
ancient,  the  other  modern,  with  invita- 
tion to  the  meeting.  Display  on  church 
bulletin  board  and  use  at  meeting.  Pre- 
pare second  poster  giving  facts  in 
"What  is  the  C.  C.  B.  S."  Under  (a^ 
have  members  tell  what  it  would 
mean  to  community     if     churches     and 
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church   agencies   were   removed.     Under 
(b)  tell  "Story,"  not  read  it. 

Fill  program  full  of  Interesting  facts, 
told   in   interesting   fashion. 
Make  it  snappy. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  PLANS 

OUR  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Federation  is  the  one  nation- 
al body  through  which  the 
women  of  our  churches  can  express 
their  loyalty  and  consecration  to  the 
cause  of  making  America  a  Christian 
land.  For  this  reason  its  approach- 
ing Annual  Meeting  should  enlist 
the  interest  of  every  woman  able  to 
attend.  Although  the  official  voting 
representation  from  each  Union  is 
Umited  to  the  president  and  seven  ac- 
credited delegates,  this  number 
should  by  no  means  represent  those 
who  may  be  present  from  all  near 
by  states.  We  earnestly  desire  that 
every  woman  from  every  church  who 
oan  possibly  come  to  Hartford  will 
do  so,  that  we  may  together  face  our 
common  tasks  and  responsibilities. 

The  sessions  of  the  1K.nnual  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Center  Church, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  October 
U  and  15,  1920.  At  three  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  14  will 
occur  the  Open  Conference  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  delegates. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  dinner, 
at  which  the  Roll  of  the  States  will 
be  called,  and  an  evening  session. 
The  main  features  of  the  latter  will 
be  the  celebration  of  the  successful 
completion  of  our  Schauffler  Fund 
and  an  address  by  Dr.  Herman  F. 
Svvartz,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Congregational  World  Movement. 
The  Friday  morning  session  will  be 
devoted  to  the  necessary  busiu'^ss, 
the  election  of  officers  and  reports. 
On  Friday  afternoon  there  will  be 
an  Open  Forum  on  Methods  and  a 
demonstration  of  ways  of  interest- 
ing young  people.  The  closing  ad- 
dress will  be  given,  it  is  hoped,  by 


Dr.  R.  H.  Potter,  and  the  meeting 
will  adjourn  at  four  o'clock. 

Each  Union  is  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation by  its  president  and  seven 
accredited  delegates.  Eiitertain- 
ment  of  lodging  and  breakfast  is 
offered  by  the  Hartford  ladies  to  such 
delegates.  The  names  of  those  desir- 
ing to  be.  thus  entertained  should 
be  sent  to  the  Federation  office,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  not 
later  than  October  1.  Credential 
cards  for  the  use  of  these  delegates 
will  be  mailed  to  Union  presidents 
in  August.  These  cards  should  be 
filed  with  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  federation  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  Union  presidents  are 
asked  to  make  every  effort  to  secure 
a  wide  and  representative  attend- 
ance of  their  women,  and  to  give 
adequate  publicity  to  the  details  of 
the  program.  With  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  the  meeting  should 
be  a  Kplendid  success. 

DO  you  KNOW 

The  Bible  at  a  Community  Book  by 
Arthur  E.  Holt.  An  excellent  supple- 
mentary, volume  to  use  in  connection 
with  "The  Church  and  the  Community," 
outlining  the  "age  long  fight  for  justice 
and  social  faith'*  as  recorded  in  the 
Bible.  Paper,  90  cents:  cloth,  $1.35. 
Postage  6  cents.  The  Pilgrim  Press, 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ready-to-Serve  by  Margaret  Applegarth. 
Five  programs  to  use  with  "Serving  the 
Neighborhood."  A  good  book  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  regular  supplement 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  Women. 
Issued  by  the  Baptist  Department  of 
Missionary  Education,  276  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Price  10  cents. 
Posters  and  Potter  Making  issued  by 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  25 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  A  most  sug- 
gestive little  volume  on  poster  making. 
25  cents. 

Amerlca-That-lt-To-Be,  a  simple  "Dem- 
onstration" of  the  work  of  our  Home- 
land Societies.  Issued  by  the  Federa- 
tion as  its  August  Hero  Tale,  but  suit- 
able for  use  at  any  time.  Write  to  the 
Federation  ofllce  for  it.     Free. 


#     «     « 


Schauffler  Fund  to  August  1,  1920  $130,745,74 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


VACATION  DAYS 


44 


By  Isabel 

WEAR  your  badge  and  watch 
for  others!"  These  words 
from  our  camp  leader  were 
an  **Open,  Sesame"  from  the  weari- 
ness of  the  long  dusty  journey  to 
our  first  Conference,  for  all  throug-h 
the  train  we  saw  badges  similar  to 
ours,  and  received  and  returned  th6 
greetings  of  fellow  delegates. 

One  who  has  never  experienced  a 
Conference  week  has  missed  one  of 
the  most  joyous  things  in  life.  As 
the  days  passed  in  swift  succession 
we  often  heard  the  words  expressing 
exactly  our  own  thought,  **I  do  wish 
I  had  known  before  what  it  was 
like."  It  was  not  only,  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  addresses  were 
so  fine  and  so  thrilling,  and  that  the 
afternoons  all  abounded  in  fun  and 
frolic  and  pleasant  intercourse,  and 
that  warm,  lasting  friendships  were 
formed  almost  over  night — above 
all  and  through  all  permeated  the 
spirit  of  the  Conference,  the  spirit 
of  self-denying  yet  happy  service  for 
others,  the  spirit  of  true  happiness 
and  joy. 

All  our  summer  conferences  are 
fundamentaPy  alike,  so  I  feel  that 
in  telling  you  a  little  of  our  program 
at  Northfield  I  shall  be  giving  you 
a  peep  at  the  Conference  held  near- 
est your  home,  though  the  details 
may,  of  course,  vary. 

We  rose  at  seven,  and  after  break- 
fast, each  Camp  had  prayers  out  un- 
der the  trees  where  hundreds  of 
birds  joined  in     the     old     familiar 


Meldrum 

hymns.  There  is  no  singing  to  sur- 
pass that  which  you  find  here,  for 
songs  have  a  new  buoyancy  and  a 
new  meaning  when  sung  in  the  Con- 
ference atmosphere. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Bible  study 
classes  began,  lasting  forty  min- 
utes, though  they  seemed  much 
shorter ;  in  the  second  period  we  took 
up  textbook  material  on  community 
work,  and  at  ten  thirty  we  had  lec- 
tures on  methods  and  programs  to 
be  used  in  all  types  of  societies.  The 
remainder  of  the  morning  and  one 
hour  in  the  evening  were  devoted  to 
missionary  experiences  and  addresses 
given  by  whole-hearted  men  and 
women  who  h^  actually  been  there 
and  knew  whereof  they  spoke.  DuUT 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  The  addresses  were 
brimming  over  with  life  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  humorous  little  anec- 
dotes, which  always  help  so  much 
to  bring  the  story  home  to  us. 

I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  addresses  wj 
heard — I  know  you  would  enjoy 
them  for  we  did,  eveiy  one  of  us, 
and  in  spite  of  the  lure  of  the  beau- 
tiful out-of-doors,  not  one  of  us 
missed  a  session  "we  could  possibly 
attend.  I  cannot  urge  any  girl  or 
woman  too  strongly  to  give  herself 
the  pleasure  of  attending  Conference 
week  next  year,  for  I  am  absolutely 
sure  that  she  will  never  regret  it. 
We  are  all  planning  now  to  go  next 
year — won't  you  do  so  too,  and  tell 
your  friends  about  itt 


Notice:  Beginning  September  1,  the  following  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  subscription  rates  for  the  *'Here  and  There" 
Stories:  Single  subscriptions,  twenty-five  cents;  clubs  of  ten, 
twenty  cents  each ;  clubs  of  twenty-five,  fifteen  cents  each ;  club<? 
of  one  hundred,  ten  cents  each 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irring  C.  Gaylord,  Tnaiuinr  287  Fourth  ATenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  June,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  June  from  Investments   2.043.96 

Previously    acknowledged 47,291.34 


Current  Receipts 


149,835.30 


BASTBRN   DISTRICT 

MAINB— 11-38.26. 

Ankara t  M.  S.  B.,  5.  BllMworth  PaU»t 
S.  a,  for  Thomasville.  Ga.,  5.  Pryebnriri 
Ch..  10.  New  P€»rt lands  Ch..  3.  Portland i 
West  Ch.,  13.  Sherman  Mills i  Washburn 
Memorial  Ch.,  26.25. 

Woman'*   Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Matae*  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach,  Treas.,   76. 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE — $300.89. 

(Donations  297.23,  Legracy  3.66) 

Antrlmt  G.  W.  C.  f or  Straight  CoUei^e, 

I.  Ckarlestownt  Evangelical  Ch.,  9.72. 
Hanover  Centres  Ch.,  8.40.  Jaffrey  Centres 
Ch..  13.  Keenes  Court  St.  Ch..  105.  Man- 
chestcrs  Franklin  St.  Ch.  Missionary  Soc, 
for  Lexington,  Ky.,  36.  Marlboros  Ch., 
14.50.  MerHmacks  North  Ch.,  29.  Newln^- 
toai  Ch.,  6.  Newport  I  Newport  Workers, 
for  Straight  College,  50.  Plymonthi  Ch. 
13.61.  Tlltons  O.  G.  M.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 5.  'Wineiieaters  A.  C.  L.,  for  Straight 
College,  2.  Wolfeboros  Fannie  F.  Newell 
Missionary  Society,   10. 

Itegaey 
Derrys    Sarah    N.      Barker,      additional, 

II.  (reserve  legacy  7.34),  3.66. 
VERMONT— 1127.39. 

Asentneyvllles  Ch.,  2.20.  Barnets  Ch.. 
«  47.  BcUowa  Palls s  C.  S.  M..  for  Straight 
College,       2.       Bennlngtoni      Second      Ch.. 

32.14.  Brattleboros  A.  M.  W.,  for  Straight 
College.  2.  Center  Rutland s  Ch.,  1.  Dnx- 
bnrys  Ch..  3.80.  Hartford s  Second  Ch., 
1.35.  I^ndlows  Ch..  23.  Mlltons  Ch.,  6.70. 
Pcaehams  Ch.,  15.33.  St.  Albaaai  Ch.,  7.58. 
So.  Royaltons  Ch..  1.20.  Stowes  Ch.,  20. 
Thetfordi  Ch..  2.42. 
MASSACHUSETTS — I3.2H.07. 

(Donations  3.208.21,-  Legacy  2. 86) 
Boatons  G.  A.  S..  for  Straight  College, 
10.  Boxborovffrbi  Evan.  Ch.,  2.22.  Brtdge- 
waters  Central  Square  Ch.,  6.88;  Mrs.  A. 
F.  McF..  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
Bi^oklfnes  Harvard  Ch.,  400;  Mrs.  M.,  for 
Athens,  Ala..  5.  Cambridge s  Miss  M.  F., 
for  Marion,  Ala..   5.     Chelaeai  First   S.  S.. 

22.15.  Cohasseti  Union  Ch..  12.78.  Bast 
RrMK«w«ters  Union  Ch.  S.  S..  2.25. 
V^tehbnnrs  RoUstone  Ch..  54.81;  German 
Ch..  6;  Miss  M.  F.  B.,  2.12;  S.  M.  W..  2. 
f'reeneelds  Second  Ch..  50.  Hadleys  First 
Ch..  6.  Holyokes  F.  F..  for  Straight  Col- 
'•'g".  2:  E.  L.  G..  for  Straight  College.  5; 
L,  W..  for  Straight  Coll«fire,  1.  Loulsvllles 
Ch..  3.50.  Leomlnstert  Pilgrim  Ch..  78.26; 
Pilgrim  Ch.  C.  E.  Soc,  3.  Mlllborys  Sec- 
ond Ch..  75.38.  Mllfords  First  Ch..  10. 
Bflllern  Pallas  Diakonia  Sisters.  O.  J.  S., 
for  Chandler  Normal  School.  50.  Mlltons 
S.  S..  41c.  Natleks  First  Ch..  140.  No. 
Attleboros  Oldtown  Ch.,  15.  Oransrei  Cen- 
tral Ch.,   114.     (PIttalleldi  T.  W.  M.  S.,  fpr 


Lexington,  Ky..  20.  Princetons  S.  S.,  2. 
Readings  North  Ch..  3.16.  Roekports 
First  Ch.,  15.  Roxbnrys  Immanuel-Wal- 
nut  Aye.  Ch..  S.  S..  30.52.  South  Amherats 
C.  J.  K..  for  Straight  College,  25.  South 
Natleks  John  Eliot  Ch..  5.36.  South  Roy- 
alstons  Second  Ch.,  15.  Stoughtons  First 
Ch..  59.  Suttons  First  Ch.,  22.  Taontons 
Winslow  Ch..  20.  Webaters  First  Ch., 
30.25.  Wellenleys  Ch..  58.31;  M.  G.  H., 
fur  Straight  College,  2.  West  Brookllelds 
Ch.,  13.75.  Westllelds  H.  S.  E..  for  Straight 
College,  5.  West  Medfords  Ch.,  68.50. 
Weatmlnaters  First  Ch.,  24.70.  'Winchesters 
PIrat  Ch..  123.75.  Whitlnavllles  Village 
Ch..  660.  Woreesters  G.  I.  A.,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  50;  E.  L.  H.,  for  Lexington, 
Ky.,   25. 

Esaex  Norih  Asaoelatlon  of  Congl 
Ohnrehes  of  Mass.,  by  J.  R.  Richards, 
Treas.,   13.65. 

W^oman'a  Home  Mlaalonary  Asaoelatlon 
of  Mass.  A  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway.  Treas.  Cambridges  First  Ch., 
S.  S.,  for  lunches  at  Dorchester  Academy, 
7.50:  W.  H.  M.  A.  for  salaries  835.  Total, 
1842.50. 

Legacy 

Norih    Brookllelds    Jonathan    E.    Porter. 
8.56    (reserve   legacy   5.70),   2.86. 
RHODE   ISLAND — $197.95. 

Briatols  First  Ch.,  55.66.  KIngstons  S. 
S.,  5.  Pawtuckets  A.  C.  H.,  box  goods  for 
Marion,  Ala.  Providences  Academy  Ave. 
Ch.,  14;  Beneficent  Ch.,  S.  S..  10;  Union 
Ch.,  60.45:  E.  L.  B.,  for  Thomasville,  Ga., 
10.  Tlverions  Bliss  Four  Corners  Ch., 
7.     W^oonsoekets   Globe   Ch..    35.84. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT— 12.554.85. 

(Donations   2.147.60,    Legacy   407.25) 

Berlins  Second  Ch.,  62.  Bridveporis 
United  Ch..  goods  for  Brewer  Normal 
School:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  T..  5.  Cheahlres 
M.  S..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  40.  Colcheaters 
Miss  M.  D.  5.  Greenwich s  Second  Ch.. 
80.  Griawolds  First  Ch..  20.  Haddams 
Ch..  20.  Harifords  First  Ch.  of  Christ. 
133.30;  W  .B.  C.  10.  Kensingtons  Ch..  for 
Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  5.  MIddletowns 
Miss  F.  Hu.  10.  Mt.  Carmels  S.  S..  for 
Lexington.  Ky..  20.  New  Havens  Ch.  of 
the  Redeemer  S.  S..  12.  Newlngtons 
Misses  J.  &  A.  W.  B..  6.  Norwich t  United 
Ch..  600.  Plalnvllles  Ch..  aditional.  1. 
Prospects  Cb..  6.  RIdgellelds  First  Ch..  20. 
R^xburys  Ch..  5.  Somervllles  C.  E.  Soc., 
16.50.  So.  Norwalks  M.  E.  H..  for  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  10.  Talcottvllles  Ch..  76;  S. 
S..  35.  Terrvvliles  Ch..  Ml. 48.  Walllnir- 
fords  First  Ch..  100:  L.  B.  Soc,  bbl.  goods 
for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School.  W^aterburys 
First  Ch.  §.  S..  25.     W^ateriowns  S.  S.,  for 
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Lexington,  Ky.,  25;  F.  W.  J.,  for  Talla- 
dega College,  25;  F.  W.  J.,  for  Tougaloo 
College.   25.     ^Vlndaori  Ch..   18.32. 

Woman**  Connrrevatlonal  Home  Misslon- 
ary  Union  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  James   F. 
Ferguson,   Treas.,    |600. 
Leiracy 

Hartfordt  J.  L.  Blanchard,   1,221.75   (re- 
serve legacy  814.60).   407.25. 
NEW   YORK — $2,169.76. 

Amrolai  First  Ch..  15.  Brooklyn:  A.  H. 
C,  10;  Mrs.  T.  N..  for  Marlon,  Ala.,  5.07; 
I.  D.  R.,  for  Straight  College,  5;  Central 
Ch.,  Jr.  Missionary  Soc,  3;  Lewis  Avenue 
Ch.,  Esther  Missionary  Soc,  box  and  bbl. 
goods  for  Marlon,  Ala.;  Parkvllle  Ch.,  18. 
Canandalguai  First  Ch.,  50.  Cortland i  A. 
W.  W.,  20.  Forest  Hlllai  The  Ch.  In  the 
Gardens.  30.  Hambursi  Mrs.  S.  C.  W..  40. 
Homeri  Ch..  50;  E.  Q.  R.,  for  Talladega 
College.  750.  Honeoyei  Ch..  11.51.  Jamea- 
towni  First  Ch,  9.91;  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Ch..  3.65.  Klantonet  Ch.,  4.32.  Mt.  Vernon 
Helgrhtai  Jr.  C  E.  for  Elbowoods,  No  Dak, 

5.  New  Yorki  Bedford  Park  Ch.,  the  Blue 
Bird  Missionary  Club,  for  Humacao  Hos- 
pital. 6;  C.  H.  B.,  for  Talladega  College, 
10;  Mrs,  C.  W.  D..  for  ThomasvUle,  Ga., 
250;  Miss  V.  E.  E..  for  Brewer  Normal 
School.  160;  "A  Friend,"  by  D.  E.  E.,  for 
Stereoptlcon  Fund,  for  Brewer  Normal 
School.  100;  Mrs.  F.,  for  Pleasant  Hill.  5; 
Mrs.  A.  O.  F..  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak., 
5;  Mrs.  M.  R.  W.,  for  Fessenden  Academy, 

6.  Nortk  Bvanai  Ch..  3.75.  Ontarlot  Im- 
manuel  Ch..  1-8.  TIconderoirat  S.  S.,  2. 
Wellsvlllei  First  S.  S.,  6.50.  West  Bloom- 
fleldi  Ch..  8.06.  Wlllaborot  C.  W.  G.,  5. 
Woodkavens  Christ  Ch..  3. 

W^oman*M  Home  Mlnfilonary  iTnlon  of  tke 
State  of  New  York«  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirk  wood, 
Treas.,    $663. 
NEW   JERSEY— $840.42. 

Cedar  Groves  Union  Ch.,  16.20.  Cran- 
fordi  M.  W.,  for  Cappahoslc.  Va.,  1.  Bnorle- 
woodi  Mrs.  L.  E.  K.,  20.  Montelalri  First 
Ch..  312.50:  Miss  S.  C.  H.,  far  Tougaloo 
College.  76.  Skort  HIlim  Mrs.  J.  C.  H.,  26. 
Unlonvlllei  First  Ch..  4.72.  Upper  Mont- 
elalri  Christian  Union  Ch..  235:  Christian 
Union  S.  S.  50.00  (25  of  which  for  San- 
tee.  Neb.,  and  25  for  Indian  Missions). 
WeMfleldt  First  Ch..  100. 
PENNSYLVANIA — $148.03. 

BelleWllei  Dr.  E.  W.  A.,  for  Elbowoods. 
No.  Dak.,  15.  Darllnirtont  Miss  P.  C.  for 
TougPloo  College,  10.  Plttuburf^t  Ailing- 
ton  Ch..   12. 

W^om»n*»  !IIIaiilon>»ry  T^nlon  of  Pennnyl- 
-^-finlM.  M'-s.  David  Howells,  Treas.,  $111.03. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — $97.00. 

WnHklnffTtont    Mt.    Pleasant    Ch..    81;    L. 
R.  M..   for  Tonealoo  College,   10;  D.   A.   R., 
for  Pleaspnt   Hill,   Tenn.,   6. 
OHIO— $577.01. 

Akron  1  H.  B.  M..  for  Straight  College.  5. 
Cleveland!  First  Ch.,  16.64;  Hough  Ch.. 
?7.50;  Park  Ch..  12;  T.  B  Club.  3;  Mrs. 
O.  L..  2.  for  Marion  Ala.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
P.  B.  for  Tougaloo  College.  20:  P.  L.  F.. 
for  Toiifiraloo  College.  1^.  Palneavfllei 
M.  A.  M..  15;  Miss  M.  M..  for  Tougaloo 
College.  15.  Tallmndiret  Ch..  40:  S.  S.. 
R.17.  Tolertoi  First  S  S..  for  Canpahoslc, 
Va.,  160:  Mrs.  E.  H.  R.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege.  5. 

Throuf^h    The      C^ngref^nflonBl      Confer- 
ence   of    Ohio,    by    J.    G.      Fraser,      Treas., 
$24n.70. 
INDIANA — $220.28 

Conirrefratolnnl  WomenN  Home  MlMNlon- 
nry    Union   of   Indiana,   Mrs.    A.    D.    Davis, 
Trpas..    $220.28. 
MfCHIG.\N — $368.18. 

Detroit!  Pilgrim  Ch..  Mission  Studv 
Class  for  free  hf^(\s  at  Ryder  M'^morial 
Hosnital.  10:  B  T..  for  Tongaloo  College, 
5.  Lndlngtoni  Primary  S.  S..  for  Thomas- 
villA.    Ga..    5. 

Michigan      Conirregatlonal      Conference, 


by  Mr.  L.  P.  Haight,  Treas.,  248.18.  Wom- 
an*B  Home  Sllasionary  Union  of  Mlchlgui, 
Miss  Marcia  V.  Hall,  Treas.,  for  Indian 
Scholarships.   100. 

WBSTBRN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $6,231.54. 

(Donations   731.54.   Legacy   5.500.00) 

Bartletti  S.  S.,  3.  Cherryi  S.  S.,  2.  Chi- 
cago: Cragin  Ch.,  6.38*  New  England  Ch.. 
by  W.  D.,  50;  North  Ch.,  12;  Rogers  Park 
Ch.,  35;  Tabernacle,  W.  S.,  8.60;  F.  H.  T.. 
for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak.,  100;  Miss  L.  M., 
6;  Mrs.  W.  E.  M.,  2;  Miss  M.  A.  J.,  2,  for 
Tougaloo  College;  J.  R.  M.,  for  Tougaloo 
College,  10.  Decatnri  Miss  O.  L.,  for 
Pleasant  Hill,  15.  BUrint  First  S.  S.,  for 
Chandler  Normal  School,  10.  Gnleshnrgi 
Central  Ch.,  S.  S.,  35.  Galirat  Mrs.  H.  W., 
box  goods  for  Marlon,  Ala.  GrtmraTlllei 
Ch.,  16.  Hlnmlalei  G.  M.  L.  B.,  25.  LUy 
Lakes  I.  L.  T..  2.  MInookat  Seward  First 
Ch..  16.  Oak  Parki  Pilgrim  Ch..  43; 
Sixth  Ch..  8.50.  Paxtoni  Ch..  6.30.  Plain- 
field  t  Ch.,  21.50.  Robertni  Ch..  1.57.  Still- 
man  Valley  t  L.  M.  S.,  goods  for  Mo<n'head, 
Miss.  Wheatoni  Mrs.  R.  H.  P.,  for  Mar- 
ion. Ala.,  5.  Wlnnetkai  C.  T.,  25.  "Illi- 
nois Friend,"  50. 

Woman*M  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Illlnolm  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Treas., 
190.79;  also  for  Blanche  Kellogg  Inst., 
25.     Total,    $216.79. 

Legacy 

MorrlMi   Dana  Sherrlll,   6,500.00. 
IOWA — $404.44. 

Des  MolneMt  A.  K.  B..  10;  B.  E.  T.,  for 
Lexington.  Ky..  10.  Keonlraki  Miss  F.  B., 
for  Marion,  Ala..  2.  Newton i  First  Ch., 
8.  Onawat  W.  H.  M.  S.,  box  goods  for 
Moorhead,   Miss.      Stuart i   S.   S.,    2.50. 

Throng-k  tke  CTonirreiratlonal  Conference 
of  Iowa,   by    S.   J.   Pooley,      Treas.      From 
Churches  and  S.  S.  237.09;  from  the  W.  H. 
M.    U.   of    Iowa    134.85. 
W^ISCONSIN — $511.12. 

Green  Bayi  Union  Ch.,  Women's  Socs., 
for  Marlon.  Ala.,  16.35.  Hartfordt  J.  C. 
D.,  for  Talladega  College,  200.  Rlrer 
Fallnt  Missionary  Soc,  for  Pleasant 
Hill.   Tenn..   50. 

Tkrongh  the  Congregational  Confer^ 
ence  of  WlMeonMn.  by  L.  L.  Olds,  Treas.. 
$157.02.  W^oman'a  Home  Mlwilonary  Union 
of  Wlnconaln.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treas.. 
$87.75. 
MINNESOTA— $398.64. 

ISxeelnlori  M.  S..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  10. 
Mlnneapollmt  L.  E.  J.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
l*^ge.  50.  Northfleldt  D.  G.  C.  for  Straight 
College.    10. 

Comrrenratlonnl  Conference  of  Mlnne- 
nota,   J.    M.    McBrlde.    Treas.,    $219. 17. 

W^oman's    Home    MIsMlonary      Union      of 
Mlnnenota,    Mrs.    A.    E.      Fancher,    Treas.. 
109.47. 
MISSOURI — $20.50. 

Webster    Hrovest    First    Ch.,    20.50. 
KANSAS — $58.96. 

Altont  S.   S..   2.72.     Centrallai  Ch..    12.50. 
Connell    Grovei      Ch.,    21.      Kansas       City: 
Central   S.    S..    2.49.      Lesvenivortht    Ch..    7. 
TVewfoni   First    Ch..    13.25. 
NBPRASKA — $345.43. 

AInMwoWht  Ch  .  9.  Alblonr  Ch..  15. 
Arthnr*  Ch..  3.  Restrlcet  Ch..  4.  main 
Ch.,  2  83.  Bioomlleldt  Ch  .  9.  Bmlet  Ch.,  6. 
rrolghtoni  Ch..  3.  Curtlst  "Frlenda,"  for 
Tillotson  Collep**.  10.  Dally  Branch i  Ch.. 
4.  Fairmonts  Ch..  6.  Frankllnt  Ch.,  21. 
Gnrlandt  German  Ch.,  4  10.  Geneirat  Ch.. 
10.  KeyMtonet  Ch..  1.  Lincolni  Plymouth 
Ch..  15;  The  Vine  Ch.,  9.50.  MeCookt  Ch.. 
?9.10.  PailMfi'ies  Ch.,  1.  Pefersbar«t  Ch., 
6.  Seneca «  Ch..  2.  Snrlnprvlewt  Ch.,  75c. 
Wnvcrlyt  Ch..   5.49.     West  Points  Ch..    4.70. 

Wom*«n^M  Honve  Mlsnlonnry  Union  of 
Nebmnkn.  Mr?.  C.  J.  Hall.  Treas.,  $163.96. 
NORTH    DAKOTA — «31.70. 

Blnmnrckt  G.  P.  W..  for  Elbowoods.  No. 
Dak..    4.  Deerlngs  Ch..    2.20.      Fargoi    First 
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Ch..  10.50.     Fomumi  Ch.,  5.     Harvey i  S.  S.. 
<.  Stadyt  Ch.,  4. 
SOtTH  DAKOTA— 1248.36. 
Akredeent  Ch..  1.86.     Alceateri  Ch.,  9.50. 

5.  S..  5.  Atholt  Ch.,  5.  Brranti  S.  S..  2. 
Caaovat  S.  S.,  4.24.  CeatervUle:  Ch.. 
17.65.  Chamberlalat  Ch.,  10.  Clarki  Ch., 
10.  Coateri  Ch..  5.  Deadwoodi  Ch..  2.50. 
Edsvmoati  S.  S.,  2.90.  Faulktoni  Myron 
Ch.,  5.10;  Myron  S.  S.,  3.  HIU  Ctlyi  Ch.. 
3.  MeckUnvt  S.  S..  3.84.  MImIob  HiUt 
Ch..  10.  Hobrldffet  Ch..  4.  Napless  Ch.. 
2.65.     Plerret    Ch.,    13.16.      Rapid    Cftyt    S. 

6.  5.33.  Redlleldi  Ch..  14.15.  Spearflsht 
Ch..  9.  VermlUloDt  Ch.,  13.40.  White 
Riven  Happy  Hollow  Ch..  6.  Woods  Ch., 
2 

Woauia'a    Hoaae    Mlaaloaarr      Union    of 
S«atk  Dakota*  Mrs.   R.  B.   Holden,   Treas., 
178.08. 
ARKAlfSAS-*|5.00. 

Dermotts   Mrs.    F.    R.    C.    for     Toiigaloo 
rollegre,   5. 
COLORADO — 113.97. 

Deavers    Second      Ch.,       12.87.      $ielbertt 
Ch.,   1.10. 
MO\TANA — $88.80. 

Llvlnsatont  First  Ch.,  Live  Wire  Club. 
for  Crow  Ai^ency.   5. 

Womuui'a  MlMiionarT  ITnlon  of  Montana* 
Mrs.  G.   N.   Edwards.   Treas.,   83.80. 
OKLAHOMA — 11 8.50. 

Anadarkos  St.  Peters  Ch..  K  Boleys 
Eureka  Ch..   2. 

Convresatlonal      Conference      of      Okla- 
koma,    by      Mrs.      M.      S.      Rowe.      Treas., 
$15.50. 
\KW    MEXICO — $20.00. 

Hnrleys  Union   Evan.   Ch.,    20. 
PACIFIC    DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    (Nortkern) — $283.04. 

Cereas  Smyrna  Park.  10.62.  Graa»  Val- 
leys 1.80.  Lockefords  Ch..  1.89;  S.  S..  81c. 
Lo«  AaKeless  First.  80.  Oaklands  Olivet, 
2.62:  Ward  Memorial,  1.08.  Paradises 
Cnig  Memorial.  90c.  Petalnmas  10.80. 
Portenrilles  7.43.  Plttabnrflrs  S.  S..  48c. 
Rio  Vlatas  34c.  San  Franclacos  Spanish 
and  Italian  S.  S.,  27c;  Balfour  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  for  Oriental  Missions.  100.  San  Joses 
50.  Sebaatopols  4.32.  Salanns  9.70.  Tip- 
teat  8.  S..  48c. 
CALIFORXIA    <Soatkern)^$4 66.35. 

Baratows  4  32.  Breas  1.44.  Calexleos 
2.21.  Cknia  Vlatas  3.87.  Claremonts  35.43. 
CoaaptoBS  3.  Hawtkomes  2.76.  Lemon 
Groves  3.02.  Lemon  Groves  S.  S.,  3.43. 
LoBir  Beacks  18.  Loa  Anaelens  Bethany. 
2.68;  Berean.  8.16;  First.  66.57;  East.  1.18; 
Col*>g-rove.  1.92;  Ch.  of  the  Messiah. 
24.43;  Providence.  25;  Mrs.  G.  R.  B.  for 
Marion.  Ala..  5.  National  CItys  4.b5.  Nor- 
walks  3.  Olldales  3.60.  Palmas  60c.  Paa- 
«denas  First.  37.50;  Westside.  30.  Red- 
Hndas  20.83.  Rlvenrides  15.  San  Bemar^ 
dinos  First,  li0.57.  San  Dlegos  First, 
S5  91:  La  Jolla,  8.09:  Logan  Heights. 
7.44.  Santa  Anas  20.  Santa  Barbaras 
First,  24.  Satleoys  2.74.  Wklttlers  30. 
ORBGON— $52.37. 

Aatorlas  Finnish.  9.  Corvalllas  First.  3. 
^•reat  Gi*Aves  4.65.  Ore«?on  CItys  16.40. 
Portlands  Higrhland.  16.35;  Atkinson  Mem- 
OTiftl.   2.97. 

WASHINGTON— $108.50. 

Bellevnes  S.  S..  4.  Bellln«rkaras  7. 
Kfatne^rfcks  1.  Klrklands  1.50.  Lopeas 
^.50.  Seattles  Olivet.  S.  S..  1.50;  Mrs.  A. 
R  8.  6.  Uaks  S.  S..  1.  Walla  Wallas 
First    S.    S..    4.     \%'nMkon«rals    3. 

Tkrovfcrb    the    \%''oman'a    Home    Mlaalon- 
ary    I'alon    of   IVaaklnsrtons    $75.00. 
IDAHO — tl9.on. 

XovMtaIn    Homes      10.      New    Plymouth s 
Valley   View.    1.     Meridians  Fairview.   8. 
ARIZONA— $50.00. 

Prraeotts  M.  B.  H..  for  Oriental  Mis- 
sions.   50. 


TUB    SOUTH,   «c. 
VIRGINIA— $1,127.71. 

Cappakoalcs  Daylo  Club.  90.56;  Frank- 
lin Club,  76.57;  Missionary  Collection, 
14.27;  Electric  Club.  1-00.17;  Excelsior 
Club,  75;  Mazda  Club,  261.14  for  Glou- 
cester School;  Friends  of  Gloucester  A. 
&  I.  School,  for  Electric  Llgrht  Plant. 
500.  Newport  Newas  H.  G.,  for  Joseph  K. 
Brick  School.  10. 
WBST  VIRGINIA — $2.25. 

Thronarh    Tke      Conir'l      Conference      of 
Oklo.  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  Treas..   2.25. 
KENTUCKY — $5.00. 

Lonlavllles  N.  W.,  for  Tougraloo  College. 
5. 
tNORTH   CAROLINA — $5.00. 

Beaoforts      Washburn    Seminary.    Grad- 
uating: Class  and  Friends,   Websters   Dic- 
tionary,  for  Washburn  Seminary.    Brickas 
J.  L..  for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School.   6. 
TENNESSEE — $15.00. 

Monterey  s   Mrs.   H.   N.   O..   for     Pleasant 
Hill,   Tenn..    5.      Pleaaant   Hills   Mr.    C.   H.. 
tor  Pleasant  Hill,   10. 
GEORGIA — $306.60. 

AndersonvlUes  First  Ch..  10.  Cypreaa 
Slaahs  Trinity  Ch..  15.  Glenn vlUet  Oak 
Grove  Ch.,  27.35.  Hairans  Eureka,  Ch.,  86.- 
MoCanns  Shiloh  Ch..  2.  Macon s  Colored 
Citizens,  for  Ballard  Normal  School.  100. 
McIntOMhs  Hammond  Ch.,  6;  Midway  Ch., 
25.  Mariettas  Ch..  12;  W.  M.  Soc,  1.50. 
Priniirle:  Scott's  Chapel.  36.  Swalnaboros 
Ch..  11.  Thomaavllles  Allen  Normal 
Alumni  Association,  for  Allen  Normal 
School.  10;  Miss  B.,  for  Thomasville.  Ga., 
3.25;  Miss  F..  for  Allen  Normal  School,  6. 
Contributed  by  Ministers.  5.50. 
ALABAMA — $307.80. 

Florences  "Citizens,"  for  Burrell  Nor- 
mal School,  289.80.  Fort  Davii»s  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  M.  S.  J.,  for  Tougaloo  CoUei^e.  10. 
Ironatons  Ch..  3.  Tnacalooaas  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Van  H..  for  Tougaloo  Collegre.  5. 
MISSISSIPPI — $400.50. 

(Donations    350.50,    Legracy     50.00) 

Alcorn  s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  R..  for  Tou- 
sraloo  College.  10.  Cantons  Miss  T.  C.  for 
Toufraloo  College.  2.  Clarkadales  Dr.  H. 
W.  N.,  for  Tougraloo  College.  25;  Mrs.  W. 
N.,  for  Tousraloo  College.  5.  Clintons  Mrs. 
J.  R.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  10.  Fannlns 
Mrs.  S.  H,  F.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  "• ; 
Miss  Li.  McL..  for  Tougaloo  College,  6, 
Glaney:  Miss  A.  M.  B..  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. 5.  Greenvllles  W.  T.  B.,  1;  Mrs.  L.. 
W.  C.  1;  N.  H.  McG.,  1 ;  W.  H.  P..  1;  Mrs. 
S.  P.  H..  22.50;  C.  L...  2.50:  Mrs.  T.  P..  50c; 
Mrs.  A.  U..  50c:  Mrs.  L..  F.  W..  50;  Dr.  J. 
H.  M..  50  for  Tougaloo  College.  Hattlea- 
barars  E.  D.  T.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  5. 
Indlanolas  T.  S.  C,  for  Tougaloo  College. 
15.  JnokMons  Dean  J.  M.  E..  for  Tougaloo 
Colleg*-.  5.  Laurels  Mrs.  S.  T.  G..  5:  Miss 
S.  M.  1:  Miss  W.  W.  R..  5;  J.  T..  6.50;  Miss 
K.  W..  1;  Mrs.  I.  S.  W.,  5:  "Friends."  1.50 
for  Tougaloo  College.  Madlaon's  C.  C,  for 
Tougaloo  Collpg**.  1.  Moorheads  C.  P., 
for  Tougaloo  College.  13.  Mound  Bayous 
Miss  K.  M.  D..  for  Touaraloo  College.  12. 
Tchnlas  G.  V.  F.,  for  Tougaloo  College, 
^.  Tougaloos  Mrs.  S  C.  2.30:  W.  C.  1; 
G.  W.  D..  10;  R.  D.,  1.20:  G.  G.,  10:  L..  B. 
n.  1  Mrs.  A.  M.  2:  Mrs.  D.  M..  2;  Miss  S. 
M..  1:  Mrs.  I^.  S.  M..  5:  L.  S.  M..  1;  Miss 
n.  O..  1:  W.  M.  P.  5;  W.  P..  5:  W.  J.  R.. 
8;  Miss  K.  R..  3;  Mrs.  A.  S.  1:  Miss  E.  T., 
3-  S.  W.,  1.  for  Tougaloo  College.  ITtleas 
Miss  C.  J.  Jj..  foT-  Tougflloo  College.  10. 
VIckMbuncs  Mrs.  W.  S.  B.,  for  Tougaloo 
College.    5. 

Ltefcaoy 

Moorheads    Adam    Crowder,    for    Touga- 
Ir/o    Cnlh^ee,    50. 
LOriSIANA — «1 82.70. 

Abbe^'illei  St.  Marv's  <^h..  6.20.  Alex- 
nndHas  Mrs.  L.  M..  for  Straight  Coll**ge. 
f^  ^**w  »beHi»s  Miss  N.  H..  for  Straight 
College,    1.      Manghans    Miss    M.      S.,      for 
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Tougraloo  College.  2.  ^ewelltom  Miss  T. 
T.,  tor  Tougaloo  College.  2.50.  New  Or- 
leansi  Straight  College  Alumni  Associa* 
tion.  100;  E.  B.  S.,  1.  for  Straight  Collegre. 
Skreveports  Dr.  G.  A.  C,  5;  M.  L.  C,  25; 
L.  H..  5;  D.  A.  S.,  25;  Dr.  W.  W.,  2  for 
Straight  College.  Timbertoiii  G.  H.  L.,  for 
Straight  College.  3. 
TEXAS — $65.13. 

AuMtlni   Ch..    11.85;    S.    S..    8.06;    Tillotson 
Imp.  League,    16.37;   Allen   Hall   Fund,    for 
Tillotson    College.       1-6.85.      Fort       W^ortki 
First  Ch..    12. 
FLORIDA— $101.76. 

Dartonas  L.  F.  Y..  for  Straight  College, 
2.  Pesaendeni  Teachers  &  Students,  for 
Fessenden  Academy.  5.  Key  IVeati  Ch., 
for  West  Tampa,  4.  Mt.  Dorat  Ch.,  for 
West  Tampa,  12.  Oealai  Ocala  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  25;  L.  A..  6;  J.  G.,  1.50;  W.  M., 
26,   for   Fessenden   Academy. 


IVoman's    Home    MlMtlonary      Union     of 
Florida,    by    Mrs.    Fred    R.    Marsh.   Treas., 
22.26  for  West  Tampa. 
PORTO    RICO — $122.00. 

Htunacaot  Mr.  Lopez,  for  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  10;  A.  R.,  for  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Tospital.  100;  Mrs.  A.  S.,  for  Ryder 
Memorial   Hospital,    12. 

Siunniary   of    Reeelpto    for   June*  1090 

Donations $17,004.98 

Legacies 5,963.77 

Total $22,968.75 

SunimaiT  of  Recelpto   Nine   Montks 

From  Oct.    1.    1919   to  June   30,    1920. 

Donations    $218,534.26 

Legacies 66,683.88 

Total    $285.21i8.14 


Receipts  for  July,  1920 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 


Income  for  July  from  Investments 
Previously    acknowledged    


9,001.92 
49.335.30 

58,337.22 


Current  Receipts 


BASTKRN   DISTRICT 
MAINE — $673.41. 

Bnagrori  Hammond  St.,  47.75.  Belfnnti 
North  Ch.,  Auxiliary.  bbL  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  BIddefordi  Second 
Ch.,  34.  Breweri  First  Ch.,  23.44.  Dexteri 
First  Ch.,  9.  Fnrminirtoni  First  Ch..  24. 
Hnllovvelli  Old  South  Ch..  10.19.  Lewis- 
torn  Pine  St..  Ch.,  30.  Minot  Centeri  Ch., 
15.  PkllUpoi  S.  S.,  1.75.  Portlnndi  Willis- 
ton  Ch..  100.  Senraporti  First  Ch.,  22. 
South  Brldfftoni  Ch..  7.  Weldi  Ch..  5. 
Wentbrooki  Ch..  8.  Woodfordm  Ch.,  39.79. 
Ynrmootht  First  Parish  Ch.,  60.  York 
Vllln«?ei  First  Ch.,  7.25. 

Womnn'n    Home    Illlfi»ionnry      Union      of 
Mnlne,  Mrs.   C.   E.   Leach.   Treas.,   229.24. 
NBi;%'    HAMPSHIRE — $622.89. 

(Donations    599.06.    Legacy    23.83) 

Amherntt  Ch..  7.74;  S.  S..  6.90.  Bnr- 
ringrtons  Ch.,  17.28.  Chef»teri  Ch..  27. 
Concord t  First  Ch.,  72.03.  Derryi  Central 
Ch  ,  30.  Gibramt  Orthodox  Ch..  8.64. 
Hnmptoni  Ch..  37.13.  Hopklntoni  Ch..  34. 
Lneonlai  Ch..  37.49.  LancnNtert  Ch..  7.45. 
MancheNtei^i  First  Ch.,  247.50.  Mllfordt 
First   Ch..    22.50.      Orfordi   West    Ch..    17. 

The  New  Hnmr»«Iilre  Female  Cent  Iniitl- 
tnfion  &   H.   Bf.   Union,  Miss  Anne   A.    Mc- 
Farland.   Treas..    $26.40. 
Lesncy 

ComlMhi    Estate    Sarah      W.      Westgate. 
23  83 
VERMONT— $1 26.80. 

BellowM  FnllMi  First  Ch..  50.  Fair  Hav- 
ent  First  Ch.,  37.05.  Mar»hlields  Ch..  5. 
Nor^vlrht  Ch..  7.75.  Peachams  Ch.,  by  "A 
Friend."  25.  Walllnfffordi  Mrs.  A.  C.  B., 
2. 
MASS  ACHr  SETTS — $3,912.40. 

(Donations  3.169.38.  Legacies  743.02) 

AmeNbnrys  Main  St.  S.  S..  for  Talladega 
College.  15.  Aiihbnrnhamt  First  Ch..  3.61. 
Attleboro  Fnlli*t  Central  Ch..  13.53.  Bev- 
erlFi  Dane  St.  Ch..  99:  S.  S.,  11.09  RoMtont 
Raker  Ch..  4  24:  M.  F.  L..  for  Talladega 
College.  10;  G.  H.  N..  for  Talladeffa  Col- 
l«*ge.  10:  H.  A.  W.,  for  Talladega  College. 
25.  Bradford!  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  20.90. 
Bralntreet  Fi»-8t  Ch..  21.37.  Brockton  i 
First  Parish  Ch..  65:  Wendell  Ave.  S.  S.. 
for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.,  10.  Canibrldi^s 
Pilgrim  Ch..  33  27;  C.  S.  L..  25.  Cllntoni 
First  Ch..  86.25  r'oP'»«r'»t  Trin  Ch.. 
■»«.43.  HnnverMi  J.  S  L..  2.  Dorchentert 
Second  Ch..  74.02.  EaM  DoaiclniiMS  Sec- 
ond  Ch.,    16.50.      Kmmt    Northfleldt    Mrs.    A. 


C.   L.,    5.      Bverettt   Mystic   Side   Ch.,   24.15. 
Fall   Riven  Central  Ch..   126.50.      Foxboros 
Bethany    Ch..    20.67.      Framln«?hams      Ply- 
mouth  Ch..    19.20.      HaverhlUt    Centre   Ch., 
23.10;  Pro  Chrlsto  Society,  for  Cotton  Val- 
ley School,   15;   Riverside   Memorial,   S.  S.. 
10.       Honaatonlcs       Ch.,       7.70.         Jamaica 
Plains      Boylston    Ch.,      25.17.      I^awreneei 
South    Ch..    10.      Lexlngrtoni    Hancock    Ch.. 
S.  S..  40   (20  of  which  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital    and     20    for    the    Day    Nursery, 
Blanche    Kellogrg    Institute).      LoBflrmead- 
owt    First    Ch..    49.50.      L#rnnlleldt    Second 
S.    S..     1-.19.       Medfordi    Mystic    Ch..    37.85. 
Medfordi    Union    Ch..    9.42.      Milton s    First 
Evan.    Ch..    17.68.      Monjioni   Ch..    55.    Mon- 
tanmei    First    Ch..      9.48.      New       Bedford: 
North    Oh..    42.15.      Newbnryi      First      Ch.. 
12.42.      Nevrburyport t   Belleville   Ch.,    19.20: 
Central  Ch  ,  35.75.     Newtoni  Eliot   Ch.,  90. 
First     Ch..       95.15.       Northampton  x       First 
Ch..    87.58.      Northborot     Lyman      Associa- 
tion. 10.     North  Leominiiteri  Ch.  of  Christ. 
9.04.      North    Ullbrnhams      Grace    Ch..    22. 
Pnlmeri     Second       Ch..       17.16.       Peabodyt 
South    Ch..    28.34.      PlttMlleldi      First       Ch.. 
267.53.       Roxbur^-i    Eliot    Ch..     45.66;     Im- 
manuel   Walnut   Ave.   Ch..    116.87.     Roj-ala- 
tont    First    Ch.,    1.7J.      Salem t    Tabernacle 
Ch..  70.     South  Attleboroi  Bethany  Ch..  17. 
South   Deerlleldi  Ch..    37.50.   South   Hadleyt 
Ch..  61.50.     Sprlni;rfleldt  Hope  Ch.,   45.   Snn- 
iferlandf   Ch..    15.      Three    Riveras       Union 
Evan.   Ch..    30.     Ti^iriiborot   Ch.,    6.60.    Up- 
toni     First     Ch..     19.50.       \%llmlnirtOBt     "A 
Friend,"     for    Indian     Missions.     25.        "W^ll- 
llnmnburfri    Ch..    34.      lVlnehen«1oni     North 
Ch.    25.      Warrent    Ch.,    23.16.      Went    Med- 
Twflyi   Second   Ch..    11.40.      Went    Roxbnirt 
Ch..    150.      IVhItmnnt  First   Ch..    27.61.    "Wll- 
llamntownt       First     Ch..     264        1Vorc««ter: 
Bethany  Ch..  5;  Park  Ch..  5.73  "A  Kriend" 
275 

Womnn*M    Home    MiMMionary    AMHoefatton 

of    MaMift.    A    R.    I.,    Mrs.    Amos    Lawrence 

Hatheway.   Treas.      Attleboroi   Second    Ch.. 

Ladles    Society,    for    Flsk    University,     50. 

Legacies 

Ronton:   Katherlnp    Knapp,   2. 042.00.    (re- 
serve   legacy       1.361.34).      680.66.      l^mter^ 
towns   Jennettp   T.   Klmb.^ll.      187.06.       (re- 
serve   legacy    124.70).    62.36. 
RHODE    ISI^AND — $289.00. 

Kant  Providence:  Riverside  Ch.,  14. 
Pawtucket:  Park  Place  Ch..  100;  Paw- 
tucket   Ch..    150:   J.   J.,   for  Talladegra   Col- 
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lege,  20.  Providencct  Dr.  C.  H.  L.,  for 
TaJladei:a    College,    5. 

CfiNTAlAL   DISTRICT 
COXMECnCUT — $6,195.49. 
(Donations  $2,875.77,  Legracies  $3,319.72) 

BrMireporti  Park  St.  Ch„  Young  Peo- 
pe'8  Society,  for  American  Highlanders, 
15.  Cheaters  Ch.,  30.  Colllla»vlUei  W.  H., 
for  Talladega  College.  5.  Columblai  £.  P. 
U.  H.25.  Cromwell  I  First  Ch.,  15.60.  DaD- 
lelsoni  C.  F.  D.,  25.  Derby i  First  Ch., 
132.60.  Ba»t  Norwalkt  Swedish  Ch.,  3. 
Falrleldi  First  Ch.  of  Ch»rist,  114.  Goiiheiit 
Ch..  41.60.  Hnrtfordi  Asylum  Hill  Ch.. 
1^0;  Ciiiter  Ch.  S.  S.,  for  Tougaloo  College, 
:*i:.".  Iinmanucl  Ch.,  300;  Second  Ch.  of 
Ciirisf  1(.2;  Miss  C.  D.  C.  1.  Hebrout 
Firm  Ch.,  9  .  Ivertoni  Mrs.  E.  A.  N..  for 
Tougaloo  College.  200.  Madi»oiit  First 
Ch..  30.  Maneheiiters  Ch.,  47.50.  MerldeDi 
First  Ch.,  285;  W.  H.  S..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 4.  MIddletownt  M.  A.  H.  B..  tor  Tal- 
ladega College,  10.  New  Haveni  The  Ch. 
of  the  lledeemer.  1'09.01 ;  Center  Ch..  323; 
Center  Ch.,  for  Talladega  College.  25; 
Plymouth  Ch..  112.58;  Welcome  Hall  S. 
&.  15;  H.  M.  B..  5;  W.  R.  D..  10;  F.  M.  W.. 
10.  for  Talladega  College;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
F..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  New  L.on- 
doat  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  97.09.  Newins- 
t«at  S.  S..  for  Thomasville.  Ga.,  28.75.  Old 
Lyatei  Ch..  8.07.  Plymouths  Ch.,  42.10. 
Simabnryt  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  27.17. 
Sfaatfordt  First  Ch..  42.99;  First  Ch..  C. 
K.  Soc.  15.  Soathlngrlon:  First  Ch..  26. 
S4i«ili  WIndMorx  S.^cond  Ch..  20.70.  Tal- 
rMtvillei  J.  G.  T..  for  Talladega  College, 
25.  Terryvlllei  "A  Terryville  Friend."  40. 
rnioBvlllei  Ch..  22.  WaMhIngrtont  First 
Ch..  9  50.  Waterbnryx  First  S.  S..  for  Tou- 
paJoo  College.  10;  A.  A.  B..  for  Talladega 
College.  10.  Wllllmanflcs  First  Ch..  38.86. 
Uindham:  First  Ch..  50.  IVInaledt  First 
fh..  108;  Second  Ch..  44.62;  Missionary 
Sor..  box  goods  for  Lincoln  Academy;  G. 
M.  C.  for  Talladega  College.  1.  Wood- 
bHdf^ei  Asylum  Hill  Ch..  H.  M.  S..  for 
fMeasant  Hill.  Tenn..  10.  liVoodMto«4ci 
Pirst  Ch.,  20.69. 

Leicaelew 
Kllln«rtoiii  Orpha  P.  Talcott.  501.15;   S.i- 
vin    Talcott.    27.17.      Hartfordt    Joseph    Li. 
Slanchard.    2.322.03.      U'eatporti    Elizabeth 
VMield.    469.37. 
^ikW    YORK — $1,037.66. 

Aqaeboiriiet  Ch  .  7.86.  Auroral  E  H.. 
o^  Talladega  College.  10.  Brooklynt 
-**wiK  Av*-  Ch..  for  Kindergarten  at  Tal- 
p<'*-ga.  Ala..  72;  South  Ch..  75;  S.  Vj  ,  for 
'al^adega  College.  10;  J.  A.  G..  for  Tal- 
I'l.'iLr  t  C'r.l^tge,  15;  Miss  E.  R..  for  'I  alla- 
i«  c  (  CnUe(:t\  5.  BnlTaloi  First  Ch..  120; 
V.  H.  H..  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
'aaandafiruB  I  S.  S..  25.  Coventrrvlllei 
"h  .  4.08.  Elllnvtoni  Ch..  5.28.  F1aAhln«?i 
Irst  Ch..  21-7.56.  Fnltont  Ch..  8.  Greenet 
'Irst  Ch..  7.50.  IroDdequolt s  United  Ch., 
6.     Smm^mnortt  Ch..  9.     Johnaonburiri  Ch.. 

L«ke  View:  Ch..  3.60.  Moravlat  First 
h.,  30.  Mt.  SiBialt  Ch..  13.10.  Mnnnnvlliex 
h..    3.      New    Vorki    Forest    Ave.    Ch.,    15; 

G.  D..  for  Talladega  College,  5;  Mrs. 
.  L.  I.  W..  15.  Orlenii  Ch.,  25.  Oxford t 
h..  21).  Rl^erhea«1t  First  Ch.,  16.15. 
oehr««tert  A.  F.  W.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
g^.  25.  Sherburnet  Ch..  103.31.  Tleon- 
^roirat  S.  S..  56r  Volneys  Ch..  5.16.  Wal- 
mt  Klrst  Ch..  27.50.  Wamawi  "Friends, 
^arsaw.  N.  v.."  lo.  Wblte  Plalnai  West- 
i*=-«ter  Ch..  91. 
RW    JRRSBY— $316.25. 

Bonnd  Brc»okt  Ch..  85.  East  Orange t 
rinity  Ch.,  76.33.  Montclalri  Watchung 
rr^nue  Ch..  40.50.  Ocean  Grovei  E.  B..  5. 
ranves    Hisrhland    Avenue   Ch..   71;   M.    P. 

J.,  for  Talladega  College.  10.  Pater- 
»Bt  First  Ch..  16.  River  Edges  First  Ch.. 
f.42. 

ENWSYI-VANIA — $21. 65. 
Coaldalet      First    Ch..    8.      Phlladelphlat 


Kensington    Ch..    10.      ^Vllkea- Barret    But- 

tonwood  Ch.,   3.65. 

DISTRICT   Ut    COLUMBIA — $f52.50. 

WaahlngtoBi    Cleveland    Park    S.    S.,    4; 
First    Ch.,    125;    Ingram      Memorial      Ch., 
23.50. 
OHIO — $784.38. 

Akrons  E.  W.  S.,  for  Talladega  College, 
25.  Cleveland!  Calvary  Ch.,  for  Fes.sen- 
den  Academy,  17.05;  Euclid  Avenue  Ch., 
242.55.  Columbum  First  Ch..  135;  Ply- 
mouth Ch..  70;  J.  H.  J.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 20.  eiyrlat  F.  A.  S.,  for  Talladega 
College.  10.  Mariettas  First  Ch.,  54.96. 
North  Olmnteds  Ch»  7.45.  Oberllni  Mrs. 
M.  J.,  for  Gloucester  School,  50c.  San- 
dcukys  First  Ch..  39.12.  Toledo s  W.  M. 
Soc.    box    goods    for   Talladega   College. 

The  Congregational  Conference  of  Ohio* 
by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser.  D.  D.,  Treas..  162.76. 
INDIANA — $57.18. 

Bant  Chlcagos  First  Ch..  5.60.  Fort 
Waynes  Plymouth  Ch..  36.  Fremont s  Ch., 
1.08.  IndlanapollMS  First  Ch.,  12.02;  Union 
Ch..  1.28.  Terre  Hantes  Plymouth  Ch., 
1.20. 
MICHIGAN — $126.38. 

Vpallantls  Qh.,  for  ^alud»  Seminary. 
I T 

Michigan      Congregational      Conference* 
by  L.   P.   Haight,  Treas.,  $111.38. 
WESTERN    DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS— $1,198.18. 

Altons  Ch.,  23.  Auroras  First  Ch.,  20. 
Batavias  Ch..  13.  Cantons  S.  S..  ?,  C^r- 
pentemvllles  First  Ch.,  5.38.  CUftons  Ch., 
4  94.  Chlcagos  Austin  Ch..  21.55;  Mt. 
Clare  Ch..  12.75;  The  New  Fli'st  Ch.. 
14.87;  Rogers  l^ark  Ch..  35;  Warren  Avenue 
Ch..  6.96;  Waveland  Avenue  Ch..  12.74;  Dr. 
U.  S.  Davis,  for  "Alexander  Davis  Priase." 
for  Lincoln  Academy.  20;  C.  C.  G..  10;  **M. 
A.  H.,"  30;  F.  H.  T..  for  Fort  Berthold 
Mission.  100;  W.  F.  T..  for  Talladega  Col- 
Ug.e  25;  F.  N.  W..  20.  DcKalbs  Ch.,  21.96. 
Downer*  Groves  Ch..  25.  Elgin s  First 
Ch..  60.  Galesbrrgs  East  Main  St.  Ch..  27. 
Har\-eys  W.  M.  Soc.  box  goods  for  Talla- 
dega College.  Hlnndales  The  Union  Ch.. 
54.42.  La  Granges  First  Ch.,  95.  Men- 
dons  First  Ch..  10.72.  MoUnes  First  Ch.. 
38.90;  H.  A.,  for  Talladega  College,  25; 
C.  A.  B..  10.  Morgan  Parks  Ch..  9.56. 
MorriMS  First  Ch..  22.  Oak  Parks  Pilgrim 
Ch..  ?.8.50.  Odells  Ch.,  7.  Ottawai  First 
Ch..  19.11.  Payaons  (R.  F.  D.),  Fall 
Creek  Ch..  15.  Peorins  Union  Ch.,  15. 
PIttHflelds  S.  S.,  2.  '  RobertMS  Ch..  2.63. 
RoMcvHIes  Ch..  for  American  Highland- 
ers. 10.  Shabbonas  Ch..  15.23.  Sterlings 
Ch..  49.27.  Waverlys  Ch..  4.90.  We»t  Pull- 
mans   Ch..    5.46. 

Womnn*!*  Home  MlixMlonary  Union  of  II- 
llnolA.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson.  Treas..  247.33. 
lOW^A — $2,650.40. 

(Donations    383.98,    Legacies    2,266.06) 

Davenports  W.  J.  C.  10;  I.  W..  2.  Hum- 
boldt s  Ch..  10.  Maiion  Clty«  C.  W.  D..  for 
Talladega  College.  5.  Shenandoah s  M.  B.  J., 
for  Talladega  College,  50.  W^aterloos 
First   Ch..   66. 

Through     the    Congregational       Confer- 
ence of  Iowa,  by   S.     J.     Pooley.     Treas.. 
S240.98.      (From  Churches  &   S.   S.,    164.89; 
from  W.  H.  M  .U.  of  Iowa.  76.09). 
Levraclea 

Atlantlcs    H.    A.    Sanford.    for   Talladega 
College.  299.40.     Grinnells  A.  K.  Hostetter, 
1.5r»0.      Montonrs   Mrs.   Margaret  J.  Tenny. 
1.250.00    (reserve  legacy   833.34),   416.66. 
WISCONSIN — $538.05. 

Belolts  First  Cb..  162  69.  Brodhevds 
Mr.s.  A.  T.  H..  50;  Mrs.  A.  S.  M..  10.  New 
Richmond s  L.  H.  M.  S..  for  Pleasant  Hill. 
Tenn..  3.     Port  Waiihlngtons  Ch..  5. 

WlMconMin  Congrcftatlonal  Conferemce, 
by  L.  L.  Olds,  Treas..   247.06. 

W^oman'n  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of 
WiNconAln.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way.  Treas.,  60.80. 
MINNESOTA — $323.1 6. 
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Mlnneapolim   F.   W.   L..   10. 

Congrreffatlanal  Conference  of  Minne- 
sota,  by  J.   M.   McBrlde,   Treas.,    1192.34. 

Woman's     Home     Mlaaionnry     Union     of 
Minnesota,  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas., 
120.^2. 
MISSOURI — $703.17. 

(Donations    36.50,   Legac^    666.67) 

Colombia!  K.  L.,  5.  Kansas  City's  J.  B. 
W.,  for  Talladegra  College,  10.  Lebanont 
First  Ch.,  9.50.  St.  Loulsi  Immanuel  Ch., 
2;   R.   C.   F.   D..   10. 

Lieflracr 
Jackson  Conntyi   H.   W.   Perrlgo,   666.67. 
KANSAS — $73.80. 

Great    Bendi      Ch..    52.      Mnscotabx     Ch., 
5.50.      Topekai    First    Ch.,    16.30. 
NEBRASKA— $131.50. 

Ashlandi    Ch.,    12.      Chadroni      Ch.,      33. 
Cretet   Ch..    14.50.      Lincoln t    First   Ch..    52. 
Suttoni  Ch..   12.     Wllcoxt  S.  S.,   8. 
NORTH    DAKOTA— $27.18. 

Doffdeni    Ch..    5.    Granville t    S.    S..    12.90. 
Mnyvlllei  S.  S.,  9.28. 
SOUTH    DAKOTA — $10.00. 

Redfleldl  Miss  E.  H.  A.,  10. 
COLrORADO — $131.26.  _ 

Boulder  I  First  Ch..  18.  Chapeltont  Dr. 
W.  A.  J.,  for  Talladega.  College.  2.50. 
Colorado  Sprlnssi  First  Ch..  25.  Denveri 
Plymouth  Ch.,  43.56.  Pnebloi  Pilgrim 
Ch..  95c.     Redvalei  Ch.,  70c. 

Woman's   Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Colorado,    Mrs.    J.    A-    Robertson,      Treas., 
$40.55. 
MONTANA — $135.00. 

nilllnssi  First  Ch.,  Livingston  Live 
Wire  Club,   tor  Crow   Agency,    15. 

Mtintana  Congrresatlonal  Conference,  by 
Jlev.  F.  E.  Henry,  $120. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    (Northern) — $344.95. 

Altnrasi  3.84.  Berkeley  Parks  6.04. 
Fields  Landlnirt  1.08.  Grass  Valleys  1.80< 
Loomlss  10.80.  Paradlser  90c.  Petalnn&ai 
5.03t  PIttsburfft  Ch.,  1.24;  S.  S.,  53c.  Rio 
Vlstat  S.  S..  25c.  Sacramentoi  5.27.  San 
Franclscot  Bethany,  1.94;  First.  54;  Mis- 
sion, 5.40;  Sunset,  2.60;  Spanish  &  Italian. 
S.  S..  27c.  Sanffrer:  6.82.  San  Mateoi  7.56. 
San  Rafael  I  2.32.  Santa  Rosai  First,  5.47. 
Saratoga  I  20.25.  Tipton  i  S.  S..  34c.  Tul- 
arei  Redeemer.  Ch..  3.02;  S.  S.,  1.30. 
U'eavervlllet   3. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary     Union      of 
Northern    California.    $193.88. 
CALIFORNIA    (Southern) — $390.94. 

Los  Anicelest  First,  50.  Pasadena i  First, 
37.50;  Lake  Avenue^  15;  Pilgrim,  2.49. 
Riverside:  15.  San  Oleffot  First.  25.21. 
Santa   Anat   20.     Whittlert   30. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Southern   CaUfornla.   $195.74. 
OREGON — $42.21. 

Eufrenet  14.29.  Forest  Grovei  10.32. 
Gaston  I  S.  S.,  60c.  Hoodvlewi  S.  S..  4. 
lonet  2.60.  Portlandi  Laurelwood.  10.40. 
WASHINGTON— $110.57. 

Anncortesi  Pilgrim  S.  S.,  1.22.  Belling- 
ham  I  Ch.,  5.  Brewsteri  S.  S..  1.  Cheney  t 
Ch.,  5.  Easle  Harbori  Ch.,  2.50.  Ed- 
mondsi  Ch.,  2.50.  Everett:  First  Ch.,  14. 
Plnehursti  Ch.,  1.  Seattle:  Alkl,  2;  Edge- 
water,  12.50;  Fauntleroy.  5.  Spokane: 
West  Side  Ch.,  2.35.  Vera:  Ch.,  5.  IVash- 
ougal:   Ch..    3. 

"Washlnston  Conirregatlonal  Conf<trence, 
by    Ralph    C.    McAllaster,    $48.50. 
IDAHO— $3.00. 

Through  the  Congregational  Conference 
of   Washington,    $3.00. 


THE   SOUTH.   Ac, 
VIRGINIA— $00. 

Cappahosic:    Franklin    Club,    for    Glou- 
cester School,   5. 
NORTH  CAROLINA — $300.00. 

High  Point:  E.  M.  S..  goods  for  Lincoln 
Academy.  Statesvllle:  Mrs.  M.  W.,  goods 
for  Lincoln   Academy. 

North  Carolina  Congregational  Churches 
by  Rev.  D.  J.  Flynn,  D.  D..  $300.00. 
SOUTH   CAROLINA— $15.00. 

Columbia:  E.  N.  A..   15. 
TENNESSEE — $125.00. 

.^aMhvllle:  Union  Ch.,    (Fisk  University) 
100;  Mrs.  A.  N.  J.,   for  Talladega  College, 
25. 
GEORGIA — $22.50. 

Atlanta:      Central      Ch.,      7.50.      Macoa: 
First    Sh.    &    S.    S.,    Lincoln    Memorial,    15; 
Class    of    1920,    set    of    books    for    Ballard 
School. 
ALABAMA— $125.00.  ^      ^,       ^  ^^ 

Bexas:  Union  Friendship  S.  S.,  2.60. 
Birmingham:  Mrs.  P.  C.  J.,  5;  H.  C.  B.,  10; 
H.  S.,  10  for  Talladega  College.  Talla- 
dega: Class  of   1920.   72.50. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Alabama,   by   Mrs.    H.    R.    Hudson.    Treaa., 
$25. 
MISSISSUPPI— $107.75.  ^        _ 

Alcorn:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  for  Tougaloo 
College,  15.  Clarksdale:  T.  N..  for  Tou- 
galoo College.  5.  Columbus:  Piney  Grove 
S.  S.,  1.75.  Indlanola:  Public  School,  for 
Tougaloo  College,  *  15.  Laurel:  Laurel 
Club.  13;  Mrs.  H.  C.  G.,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, 5.  Okolona:  B.  J.  A.,  for  Tougaloo 
Colege.  50.  VIcksburg:  Mrs.  I.  H.,  1:  Miss 
P.  B.  M.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  2. 
LOUISIANA— $39.55.  «    «      .^     „ 

Lake  Charles:  Woodbury  S.  S.,  50.  New 
Orleans:  Beecher  Memorial  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Memorial,  7;  Central  Ch.,  11.80;  Howard  S. 
S.,  25c.  Shrevesport:  J.  S.  W„  for  Talla- 
dega College.   20. 

TEXAS— $7.52.  «     «•      ,«  «    ., 

Banmont:    Graham    S.    S.,    40c.      DaUaa: 
Central  Ch.,   7.12. 
FLORID  A— $1 31.00. 

Daytonia:  First  Ch.,  72.  Winter  Park: 
Ch..    40. 

i;Voman*s    Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Florida,   by   Mrs.    Fred    R.    Marsh,    Treas.. 
$19.  for  West  Tampa. 
PORTO  RICO — $100.00. 

San  Juan:  A.   M.   A.  Mission,   for   Ryder 
Memorial   Hospital.    H)0. 
HAWAII — $365.44. 

AelanI:  Hawaiian  Ch..  5.  Bwa:  Hawai- 
ian Ch.,  10.  Hana:  Ch.,  10.  HAsalel- 
Waloll:  Hawaiian  Ch..  1.76.  Hllot  Por- 
tugese Ch..  98c.  Honolulu:  Central 
Union  Ch..  250.  Kallua:  Hawaiian  Ch..  7. 
Kaloplhl:  Chinese  Ch..  3.97.  Kakaalco: 
Japanese  Ch.,  1.16.  Kaneohe:  C.  B.  Soc, 
70c.  KaumakaplU:  Ch.,  57.55.  Keanae: 
Hawaiian  Ch.,  8c.  Kohala:  Union  Ch.. 
3.50;  Chinese  Ch.,  2.05;  Japanese  Ch.  4.87. 
Nahiku:  Hawaiian  Ch..  61c.  Puunene: 
Filipino  Ch.,  3.50.  Walalua:  Filipln6  Mis- 
sion. 1.12.     IValanae:  Japanese  Ch.,  2.10. 

Summary  of  Receipts  for  July,  11>20 

Donations $15,458.46 

Legacies .7,019.30 

Total    .$22,472.76 

Summary  of  Receipts  for  Ten  Montlia 

Irom  Oct.   1.   1-919,  to  July   31.  1920 

Donations $233,9^7.72 

Legacies 73.708.18 

$307,690.90 
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"FROM  WEAKNESS  MADE  STRONG" 

^1  T  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  situation  more  difficult  than  that 
jl  which  confronted  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  as  their  little  craft 
^^  lay  tossing  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Provincetown.  They  were  but 
a  handful  in  number,  separated  by  a  wide  and  stormy  sea  from  the 
homeland.  Before  them  lay  the  bleak,  inhospitable  shores  of  the  new 
world  and  back  of  these  vast  stretches  of  unexplored  forest  and  wilder- 
ness peopled  only  by  savages.  Winter  was  at  hand.  They  had  no  houses, 
no  sheltering  roofs  against  storm  and  cold,  except  such  huts  as  they 
might  extemporize.  Their  store  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  medicine  and 
of  supplies  was  scanty  with  no  sources  from  which  these  necessities 
could  be  renewed.  Above  all  there  was  no  government,  no  law,  no 
provision  for  protection,  peace  and  order! 

It  was  in  the  face  of  these  stem  conditions  that  they  met  there 
in  the  cabin  and  framed  and  signed  that  immortal  document  which  has 
blazed  the  way  for  the  entire  modem  world  to  free  institutions  and 
constitutional  government. 

Truly  this  was  an  enormous  achievement.  F^ew  individuals  in 
all  human  history  have  been  permitted  to  do  so  much  for  their  fellow 
men ;  and  yet  one  can  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  the  very  thing  which 
might  have  been  expected  of  them.  Here  they  were,  a  group  of 
resolute,  Christian  men,  face  to  face  with  vast,  common  perils,  difficul- 
ties and  problems.  Something  decisive  must  be  done  and  done 
promptly.  What  could  be  more  natural,  more  inevitable,  than  that 
they  s-hould  apply  to  civil  affairs  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
faith  which  they  so  firmly  held  and  for  which  they  were  making  such 
sacrifices  ? 

•Had  their  necessity  been  less  stern  and  compelling  their  achieve- 
ment might  well  have  been  smaller.  It  is  a  law  of  life  that  the  human 
spirit  gathers  itself  for  a  supreme  effort  only  in  the  face  of  supreme  diffi- 
cuty,  so  that  the  hardest  of  experiences  are  the  most  fruitful.  This 
is  doubtless  the  reason  why  the  course  of  events,  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  human  society,  is  so  ordered  that  life  normally  presents  itself 
as  a  series  of  difficult  situations  to  each  of  which  a  man  must  bring 
his  best  endeavor. 

The  perils  and  tasks  that  confront  the  Christian  community  cf  our 
own  time  are  neither  few  nor  light.  They  are,  of  course,  immeasurably 
different  from  those  which  the^ilgrims  faced,  but  to  thoughtful  eyes 
they  are  quite  as  grave  and  threatening. 

May  the  memory  of  those  brave  days  cheer  us  as  we  take  up  the 
tasks  and  grapple  with  the  problems  of  these  modem  times,  and  may 
they  deepen  within  us  the  conviction  that  every  difficulty  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, that  one  can  do  great  things  only  when  there  are  great  things  to 
be  done  and  that  to  believing  and  devoted  men,  united  in  a  common 
cause,  all  things  are  possible.  — S.  'L.  L. 
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CHRISTIAN  STEWARDSHIP 

CL  OMBTIIING  in  the  tone  of  my  husband's  voice  as  he  read  the  last*  words 
9y  and  laid  the  paper  down,  made  me  grlance  up  into  his  face.  A  half- 
^^^  startled  look  was  there.  He  had  been  reading  over  the  closely  written 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  we  had  been  working  the  whole  evening.  It  was  our 
budget  for  the  next  year.  He  had  read,  *' house  rent,  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
amusements,  books,  automobiles  expense,  church  and  charity.''  It  was  when 
he  stopped  there  that  the  startled  look  came. 

**My  dear,  do  you  see-w^hat  we  have  done?  For  amusemeijLts  and  the 
automobile  we  have  appropriated  almost  ten  times  as  much  as  we  are  plan- 
ning to  give  to  the  church  charities.    I  never  thoilght  of  it  before." 

I  glanced  over  the  list.  I  saw  that  we  had  set  aside  for  those  two 
items  about  as  much  as  we  would  pay  for  two  new  automobile  tires.  We 
had  made  the  appropriations,  never  thinking  of  the  absurd  disproportion. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  were  both  interested  in  our  church,  and  in  the  needs  of 
other  people,  and  we  honestly  had  thought  we  were  giving  all  we  could. 

**What  are  we  going  to  do  about  itT'  he  continued.  **  We've  got  to 
fix  up  that  thing  right  away.'' 

*'We  can  cut  the  clothing  item,"  I  answered.  **You  remember  it  in- 
cludes a  fur  coat  for  me.  Cut  that  out,  and  we'll  give  the  money  to  the 
church  benevolences." 

** Really,  little  woman,  can  you  give  up  that  fur  coat?" 

I  nodded  assent,  though  I  didn't  want  to.  *'What  sort  of  Christian 
do  you  think  I  am,  to  prefer  a  fur  coat  for  myself  to  helping  other  folks — 
when  once  the  thing's  been  put  up  to  me  like  this?" 

He  mused  a  moment.  **Well,  really  now,  I  don't  need  those  fancy 
accessories  for  the  machine.  The  old  car  will  go  without  them.  They 
were  chiefly  to  pamper  my  pride  anyway.  We'll  cut  those  out,  and  transfer 
the  credit  to  charity." 
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And  so  we  went  through  the  list,  eliminating  here  and  there  expensive 
trifles  we  had  thought  we  could  never  do  without.  After  a  half -hour's 
work,  the  sum  set  aside  for  church  and  charity  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  our  income. 

**Now  that's  something  like  it,"  John  murmured.  ** That '11  do  for 
a  starter.  A  tenth  is  the  least  we  can  do.  Still  it  seems  kind  of  a  heathenish 
little  bit,  but  we're  learning." 

I  smiled  up  into  his  earnest  face.  T  knew  it  wasn't  going  to  be  easy 
for  us  to  ** carry  on"  when  it  came  to  tithing,  but  I  was  determined  to  see 
the  thing  through.    And  we  did  it! 

Now,  we  have  literally  ** grown  up"  as  supporters  of  the  enterprises  of 
our  church,  and  are  no  longer  mere  children,  giving  on  impulse.  We  weigh 
one  claim  against  another,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  waste  our  little  hoard.  Each 
year  we  give  a  definite  proportion  of  our  income — a  tenth  T  It  was  that  at 
first,  but  now — ^well,  with  a  tenth  we  just  couldn't  do  all  the  things  that 
had  to  be  done.  The  New  Christian 

Try  It  Out. 

See  if  this  solution  does  not  work.  The  personal  administration  of  our 
Stewardship  has  many  difficulties,  but  notoe  greater  or  more  common 
than  the  one  this  graphic  little  story  deals  with,  that  of  overcoming  the 
habit  of  spending  money  thoughtlessly.     This  is  where  most  of  us  fall  down. 

Have  you  ever  tried  making  a  budget  and  keeping  a  record  of  your  ex- 
penditures! If  not,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  it  promotes  system, 
economy  and  thrift,  by  stopping  innumerable  little  channels  of  leakage  and 
waste.  It  is  enabling  thousands  to  give  and  save  amounts  that  at  first  thej 
thought  impossible.  Try  it  out  on  this  suggested  budget  or  make  one  that 
better  suits  your  conditions. 

The  Family  Budget. 

Monthly   Income   

1.  Spending  (80%) 

Food     

Clothing      

Rent 

Taxes,  Interest,  Insurance 

Service   (Fuel,  Light,  Laundry,  Phone)   

Children's  Education      

Carfare  and  Recreation  

Books,  Papers,  Periodicals  

Incidentals       

2.  Saving  (10%) 

Life  Insurance 

Savings  Account      - 

3.  Giving  (10%) 

Church  Support     :.. . 

Church  Benevolences      ^ 

Other  Charities      

The  percentages  suggested  are  based  on  a  minimum  living  income. 
The  1920  Stewardship  Program. 

For  three  years  a  quiet  education  on  the  obligations  of  Stewardship 
has  been  going  on  among  our  churches.  Apparently  it  has  met  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  our  Congregational  fellowship.  The  main  diflSculty 
seems  to  be  in  bringing  it  into  practical  operation.  The  Stewardship  Cam- 
paign this  fall  and  winter  therefore  will  be  planned  to  encourage  every 
church  to  begin  the  enrollment  of  its  members  as  Proportionate  Givers.  This 
is  something  no  Christian  can  conscientiously  object  to  as  it  will  be  conducted 
in  a  way  that  discloses  no  incomes  nor  advertises  one's  giving.  Stating  the 
proportion  that  one  will  use  does  neither  of  these  things,  but  will  greatly 
encourage  others  to  join  the  Movement. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EVANGELISM 


AN  AUTUMN  INGATHERING 

By  Rev,  C,  L,  GoodeU,  D.D, 

THE  church  is  accustomed  to  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  to  pass 
from  that  into  special  evangelistic  services,  looking  toward  the  re- 
cruiting of  its  membership.  We  are  also  familiar  with  the  Lenten 
Evangelistic  Campaign,  in  which  special  simultaneous  meetings  are  held  in 
cities  and  towns,  and  pastors'  training  classes  for  catechumens  are  conducted, 
with  an  Easter  ingathering  into  church  membership.  These  occasions  have 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  them  and  have  accomplished  great  good  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  Each  pastor  will  know  his  own  field  and  will  understand 
at  what  time  it  is  best  to  call  special  attention  to  fellowship  with  the  church. 

May  we  be  allowed,  however,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to 
an  ingathering  much  earlier  in  the  year?  The  summer  is  often  a  period  of 
religious  relaxation,  when  city  people  are  living  in  country  places  where 
religious  services  are  remote,  or  our  people  are  so  engrossed  with  work  and 
the  social  functions  of  the  summer  time  that  they  give  little  attention  to  pub- 
lic worship  and  private  devotion. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hold  Rally  Day  services  when  our  people  return 
from  their  vacations.  We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  allow  the  matter  to  drift. 
The  time  is  all  too  short,  the  interruptions  are  too  many,  and  religious  eare- 
lesftness  soon  changes  into  religious  indifference  and  becomes  chronic. 

We  have  our  ''Go  to  Church  Sundays,"  when  we  try  to  break  into 
religious  indifference  by  a  call  to  duty  and  seek  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God.  Will  not  this  be  just  the  time  to  add  to  the  Rally  Day  inter- 
est the  further  thought  of  beginning  at  once  the  Christian  life  and  identify- 
ing oneself  actively  with  the  church  ?  If  this  can  be  done  at  the  opening  of 
the  year's  work,  a  year  of  service  will  be  gained.  If  it  is  put  off  until  the 
distractions  of  the  holidays  are  over,  or  we  come  into  the  more  active  relig- 
ious services  of  the  pre-Easter  period,  we  have  lost  many  months  which  might 
have  been  given  aggressively  to  Christian  service  and  fellowship.  In  rural 
districts  the  weather  conditions  in  the  early  autumn  are  most  conducive  to 
church  attendance.  Later,  when  the  travelling  is  bad  and  cold  and  snow  in- 
terferes, there  is  less  opportunity  for  public  services. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Evangelism  of  the  different 
denominations  called  by  the  Federal  Council,  it  was  decided  to  unite  all  our 
church  forces  so  far  as  possible  in  an  evangelistic  all  the  year  program,  be- 
ginning with  the  September  Church  Rally  and  making  the  same  preparation 
for  an  ingathering  at  the  October  or  November  communion  as  is  urged  for 
the  January  and  Easter  program. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  year  should  be  permeated  with  the  evangelistic 
spirit,  but  if  we  can  have  these  three  great  peaks  of  opportunity  toward 
which  the  church  is  working,  will  we  not  thereby  have  given  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  public  confession  of  Christian  purpose  and  greater  incentive  to 
Christians  to  win  their  friends  to  personal  fellowship  in  Jesus  Christ  T 

In  the  autumn  we  gather  our  harvest  from  the  summer  sowing.  May  we 
not  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  look  to  the 
same  time  for  a  spiritual  harvest  homet 


x 
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THE  STORY  SERMON 

By  Ecv.  Ferdinand  Q,  Blanchard,  Cleveland,  0. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago  a  Congregational  pastor  prepared  a  story  to  be 
read  in  installments  at  his  Sunday  evening  services.  He  did  not  aim 
at  producing  a  great  work  of  literature  but  rather  at  putting  certain 
truths  of  Christianity  before  the  people  that  gathered  for  the  hour  of  worship. 
He  might  have  preached  sermons  discussing  texts  in  more  or  less  abstract 
fashion.  Can  anyone  imagine  the  published  product  had  he  done  this,  running 
into  editions  of  millions  of  copies  ?  But  this  is  what  happened  to  his  sermons, 
and  it  was  the  story  which  carried  the  truth  to  countless  readers  in  several 
languages.  -, ; 

There  is  no  more  striking  illustration  in  recent  days  of  the  appeal  of  the 
story  sermon  than  the  reception  which  met  Charles  Sheldon's  **In  His  Steps,'' 
but  though  it  was  an  unusual  instance  it  suggests  what  to  a  less  degree  will 
always  be  true.  And  yet  how  comparatively  little  use  is  made  of  this  way 
of  presenting  truth!  How  infrequent  in  the  multitudes  of  sermons  is  one 
cast  in  story  form.  Can  any  one  recalling  his  seminary  days  remember  that 
amid  all  the  various  forms  of  sermons  in  which  he  was  painstakingly  in- 
doctrinated, with  innumerable  headings  and  subheadings,  there  was  ever 
discussed  the  sermons  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  story?  But  how  reasonable 
and  how  well  approved  is  this  form  of  teaching ! 

Fundamentally,  it  is  merely  an  illustration  carried  to  a  justifiable  ex- 
treme. For  clearness  and  effectiveness  in  teaching,  illustration  is  practically 
indispensable.  One  of  the  greatest  professors  of  philosophy  who  ever  filled 
a  chair  in  an  American  college  used  to  insist  that  his  students  should  carry 
in  mind  his  illustrations  used  to  set  forth  some  truth  as  well  as  the  truth 
itself,  feeling,  as  he  would  explain  to  his  classes,  that  if  they  fixed  the  idea 
in  mind  through  the  anecdote  or  story  it  would  remain,  while  otherwise  it 
might  easily  slip  away.  Illustrations  may  be  varied  as  life  and  range  all  the 
way  from  elaborately  wrought  out  anecdote  to  a  striking  metaphor.  But  let 
anyone  stop  and  analyze  the  charm  of  some  statement  of  truth  that  has  pro- 
foundly moved  him  and  he  will  discover  a  discriminating  but  generous  use  of 
illustrative  material. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  while  a  glass  of  water  is  refreshing,  a 
river  poured  down  your  throat  is  an  unpleasant  and  dangerous  surfeit.  And 
so  the  story  sermon  may  have  an  excess  of  illustration  to  convey  the  truth. 
But  the  situation  is  more  truly  expressed  by  saying  that  while  you  may  or- 
dinarily prefer  plain  cooking,  a  highly-seasoned  dish  often  stimulates  a  ])roper 
appetite. 

It  is  strange  that  the  preacher,  speaking  from  the  Bible  as  his  theme 
book,  has  not  been  more  disposed  to  copy  one  of  its  favorite  forms  of  present- 
ing the  truth.  All  through  the  Old  Testament  we  come  upon  the  parable, 
and  so  often  do  we  meet  it  that  we  must  conclude  it  was  a  popular  method. 
Jotham,  who  tells  his  story  of  the  bramble,  was  surely  not  the  o^ly  chief  who 
expressed  himself  through  an  imaginative  incident.    Nathan,  in  his  remark- 
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able  interview  with  David,  holding  up  the  glass  to  nature  by  means  of  the 
little  anecdote  of  the  one  ewe  lamb,  was  not  unique  among  the  prophets. 
These,  in  all  probability,  are  but  single  incidents  among  many  similar  ones. 

Nor  is  this  practice  confined  to  earlier  days  and  simpler  teachings.  No 
book  in  the  Old  Testament  has  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  than  the 
book  of  Jonah.  Its  splendid  reach  of  sympathy  for  men,  and  its  high,  noble 
conceptions  of  God,  place  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  products  of  the 
Hebrew  genius  in  religion.  It  is  all  this  and  more,  that  is  to  say,  when,  we 
cease  regarding  it  as  a  literal  record  of  fact  requiring  the  support  of  natural- 
ists to  assure  us  that  there  are  fish  who,  after  swallowing  men  can  afford 
them  accomodations  for  composing  poetry,  and  of  historians  who  can  discover 
that  the  brutal,  pagan  city  of  Nineveh  once  became  wholly  repentant  for  its 
evil  life  after  a  brief  time  of  preaching  in  its  streets  by  a  traveling  Jew. 
When  the  story  is  seen  to  be  merely  a  vehicle  to  convey  a  great  message,  the 
very  whimsicalness  of  the  incidents  showing  how  secondary  they  are  to  the 
deeper  and  real  meaning,  we  find  that  the  ripe  fruitage  of  prophet's  vision 
and  sage's  meditation  is  enshrined  in  a  little  story  and  by  means  of  that 
preached  to  the  world. 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  Great  Teacher,  we  come 
under  the  spell  of  the  matchless  story  sermons  of  all  time.  And  how  signif- 
icant that  Jesus  ** without  a  parable  taught  them  nothing."  He  adopted 
the  method,  of  course,  not  to  make  His  meaning  hard  to  grasp,  as,  misinterpret- 
ing some  reference  to  Isaiah,  popular  tradition  seems  to  have  reported  Him  as 
saying.  He  spoke  these  parables  in  order  to  be  clear  and  to  grip  the  minds 
of  His  hearers. 

Why  is  it  that  preachers  have  not  more  consistently  sought  to  imitate 
Jesus'  method!  The  answer  probably  is  that  they  have  been  far  less  keefl 
psychologists  than  Jesus.  They  have  not  understood  the  minds  of  their 
hearers  so  well  as  the  Master  did.  Consider  some  of  the  facts  which  modern 
educators  are  declaring,  and  notably  such  a  one  as  this :  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  people  never  progress  beyond  a  seventh-grade  culture  and  educa- 
tion. Think  of  the  experience  which  men  who  went  to  the  cantonments  had 
in  speaking  there.  In  the  national  army  units,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  you 
had  a  perfect  cross  section  of  American  life.  Let  anyone  who  addrcMed 
these  groups  of  average  young  Americans  stop  and.  ask  himself  how  many 
of  them  would  have  been  left  in  the  hut  after  five  minutes  of  speaking  in  an 
abstract  vein  such  as  is  not  unusual  in  the  Sunday  sermon.  Here  was  an 
acid  test  of  what  average  people  want. 

The  minister  easily  falls  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  what  his  selected 
and  well-trained  congregation  will  patiently  stand  is  what  everyone  ought 
to  want.  Even  if  everyone  ought  to  want  it,  the  fact  is  that  very  few  will 
endure  it.  The  many  will  be  reached,  if  at  all,  by  such  methods  as  Jesus  so 
wonderfully  employed. 

A  Bible  story  like  that  of  Samson  may  be  retold  with  imaginative  addition 
and  comment.  The  experience  of  some  character  like  the  boy  whom  Jesus  healed 
when  H'e  came  down  from  the  mountain  may  be  followed  into  scenes  of  the 
imagination,  but  wholly  true  to  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  typical  church 
member  may  play  his  part  in  events  that  point  lessons  more  emphatically 
than  would  categorical  statements.  Life  in  any  age,  and  in  all  its  phases, 
challenges  the  imagination  and  responds  to  the  thought  of  the  one  who  will 
use  it  to  convey  the  great  convictions  of  faith. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  children,  the  hopelessness  of  intelr 
them  in  the  usual  type  of  sermon  is  admitted  without  debate.    But; 
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pass  then  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  power  which  can  bring  them  tc 
church  being  parental  authority,  which  is  generally  inoperaitive  in  this 
sphere  nowadays,  we  are  left  with  only  the  resource  of  a  jeremiad  on  the 
decay  of  family  religion.  Children  won  t  come  to  church  to  hear  sermons. 
They  never  went  for  that  purpose,  and  parents  will  not  insist  on  their  com- 
ing. The  true  conclusion  is,  give  them  what  will  prove  attractive  to  secure 
attendance. 

Hlence,  if  the  story  sermon  is  profitable  in  dealing  with  older  people,  it 
is  indispensable  in  relation  to  the  children.  In  his  Lyman  Beecher  lectures 
to  the  students  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  Henry  Sloan  Coffin  said  what  may 
properly  claim  the  attention  of  every  pastor,  for  Dr.  Coffin's  habitual  prac- 
tice and  outstanding  success  in  this  matter  make  his  words  those  of  real 
experience : 

**  It  is  rarely  possible  to  prepare  a  sermon  that  is  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  grown  men  and  women  which  children  can  understand  and 
appreciate.  Much,  every  way,  is  to  be  said  fo^  the  growing  custom  of  insert- 
ing in  the  morning  service  a  brief  children's  sermon.  •  •  •  It  will  not 
only  make  boys  and  girls  feel  they  belong  in  the  congregation — a  most 
effective  means  of  incorporating  them  into  the  body  of  Christ — ^but  it  will 
be  within  the  grasp  of  grown-ups  of  the  simpler  sort,  and  assure  them  of  a 
message  that  day ;  and  it  will  rest  the  minds  and  delight  the  fancies  of  robust 
thinkers,  whose  intellectual  doors  give  as  ready  a  welcome  as  those  cf  the 
lowly  to  truth  embodied  in  a  tale.  ' ' 

In  most  churches  the  children's  sermon  is  an  occasional  thing.  So 
also  is  the  presence  of  children.  Why  not  make  it  a  regular  feature?  When 
it  is  such  the  presence  of  children  follows  suit.  The  form  is  not  a  single 
one.  It  is  of  infinite  variety,  but  always  the  story  element  must  be  domi- 
nant. One  may  wonder  over  the  ** Bible  farm"  for  a  number  of  weeks,  re- 
telling the  stories  in  which  are  mentioned  the  products  and  the  ways  of  farm 
life  of  Palestine;  or  a  group  of  characters  may  be  described  on  successive 
weeks  without  the  mention  of  names,  leaving  it  to  the  children  to  search 
these  out  for  themselves;  or  modern  characters  may  supply  an  interesting 
series;  or,  again,  the  family  of  the  **Put-it-offs,"  or  a  trip  with  **Mr.  Be- 
Done-by-As-You-Did"  will  keep  eVen  staid  older  people  wondering  what 
the  next  Sunday's  chapter  will  be.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  to  quote  Dr. 
Coffin's  statement  again,  **It  is  hard  to  say  whether  young  or  old  are  more 
profited  by  such  preaching,  when  it  is  painstakingly  prepared  and  artistic- 
ally done." 

The  standards,  the  habits,  the  methods  of  the  days  when  theology  was 
the  chief  interest  of  New  Englanders  and  ministers  preached  to  congrega- 
tions held  together  by  strong  convictions  upon  the  importance  of  worship 
and  tttidisturbed  by  disintegrating  influences  in  the  life  of  the  community 
still  continue,  but  the  day  when  they  were  effective  has  passed.  It  is  useless 
to  bewail  the  fact.  That  day  will  never  come  again.  Let  **new  occasions 
teach  new  duties,"  or  perchance,  older  duties  than  we  have  realized.  In 
thus  seeking  to  deal  intelligently  with  his  modem  world,  the  minister  is 
foolish  indeed  who  neglects  the  appeal  of  the  story  adapted  for  adults  ox  for 
ehildreiTas  the  case  may  be,  but  which,  because  a  good  story  overrides  the 
barriers  of  age,  reaches  young  and  old  alike. 


A  man  whose  library  dates  wholly  from  his  days  in  seminary  can't  be 

an  eager  thinker  in  his  study  or  elsewhere.    Nobody  mulls  over  old  materials 

•,with  fresh  reactions.    Men  who  have  no  intellectual  roads  to  travel  except 

ii-'^'^IBe  familiar  to  their  youth  finally  pace  them  off  by  rote,  with  their  mental 

^^   IB  shut,— Selected. 
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Oiir  Treasurer  has  been  on  a  vacation.     He  has  happily  returned  in  full  vigor  and   is  abun- 
dantly able  to  receive  the  much  money  that  the  A.  M.  A.  needs.    • 


Our']Senior  Secretary  after  a  serious  peripatetic  year  sighed  with  Jeremiah  of  old,  ^'Oh  that  1 
had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place,''  and  he  found  it.  He  now  faces  another  year  in  full  assur- 
ance of  faith  that*it  will  be  a.busy^one.    i 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC-AGRICULTURAL  •  MECHANICAL 
COLLEGIATE  -THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL     llj 
CHURCHES  "^       " 


Secretary  Loomis  took  the  outing  which  he  so  richly  deserved  and  re- 
turns ready  for  another  year  of  his  unstinted  joyous  and  fruitful  service. 


OUR  ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  American  Missionary  Association  will  hold  its  Seventy- fourth  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  upon  the  17th  and  18th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  meeting  will  be  briefer  than  it  has  sometimes  been,  occu- 
pying the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  17th  and  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  18th.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  purely  inspira- 
tbnal  in  character,  the  business  for  the  Association  being  chiefly  conducted 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  which  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Council.  ' 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  the  First  Congregational  Church  which  lies 
ill  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  Pageant  being  given  in  the  beautiful  Auditorium 
close  at  liand.  The  newly  elected  President,  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  will  pre- 
4le  for  the  first  time,  and  the  meetings  will  be  favored,  as  in  former  days,  by 
the  wonderful  music  of  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers. 
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Beside  other  reports  and  the  Annual  Survey  of  the  field  and  the  year's 
work  there  will  be  several  addresses  of  great  interest ;  one  a  Secretarial  Ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Cady,  following  which  Superintendent  Alfred  Lawless,  Jr., 
will  bring  tidings  from  the  South  and  our  churches.  Supervising  Architect 
Ajrthur  B.  Holmes  will  give  his  point  of  view  and  Rev.  L.  B.  M5oore,  dean  of 
Howard  University  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  represent 
our  educational  work. 

Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury,  who  retires  from  her  position  at  the  dose  of 
the  year,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers.  Eev.  Rudolf  Hertz  will  tell  of  "The 
Future  of  Our  Indian  Mission,"  and  Rev.  Otto  J.  Scheibe  will  speak  upon 
"The  Mexican  Children  of  Mt.  Taylor,**  and  other  speakers  from  the  field 
will  tell  of  their  work.  The  addresses  for  the  final  evening  will  be  by  Prin- 
cipal Robert  R.  Moton  of  Tuskegee  and  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
Yale  Divinity  School. 

A  notable  and  novel  feature  of  the  meeting  this  year  will  be  a  Pageant 
entitled  "The  Court  of  Brotherhood*'  by  Miss  Anita  B.  Ferris,  the  author 
of  many  successful  pageants.  Miss  Ferris  will  herself  direct  the  spectacle 
and  will  be  assisted  by  a  cast  of  152  people  selected  from  the  churches  in 
Springfield  and  vicinity.  The  pageant  portrays  in  picturesque  and  vivid 
fashion,  with  striking  costumes  and  incidental  music,  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, displaying  in  five  episodes  the  life  and  the  needs  of  the  people 
among  whom,  for  seventy-five  years,  this  Association  has  been  working.  This 
pageant  will  be  presented  in  the  Auditorium  and  will  occupy  the  e>ntire 
evening  of  the  17th. 

We  look  back  to  twenty  years  ago,  the  last  occasion  upon  which  the  An- 
nual Meeting  was  held  in  the  same  city,  and  remembering  it  as  the  largpst  and 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  gatherings  that  the  Association  has 
ever  known.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  interest  and  in  attendance 
the. approaching  meeting  may  attain  an  even  higher  level.  Will  you  not  by 
your  personal  presence  help  to  make  it  sot 

Between  the  sessions  there  will  be  an  exhibit  from  our  schools  with 
stereopticon  and  moving  pictures  illustrative  of  the  various  types  of  work 
we  are  doing.  Upon  this  occasion  the  things  which  were  displayed  at  the 
International  Council  in  Boston,  which  awakened  so  great  an  interest,  will 
be  shown  with  much  additional  material. 


THE  WAY  THEY  RALLIED 

THE  way  in  which  the  colored  people  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  have  rallied  to  raise 
funds  in  order  that  the  schools  which  have  afforded  the  blessings  of 
education  to  them,  and  since  their  day  to  their  children,  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment by  those  of  us  who  have  known  these  schools  from  their  early  begin- 
nings. They  are  the  small  percentage  of  the  race  who  are  as  yet  in  advance 
of  the  great  mass;  but  these  who  began  with  nothing  and  though  greatly 
handicapped  have  had  to  build  up  their  homes  and  maintain  them,  are  not 
yet  sufSciently  strong  in  themselves  or  suflBciently  numerous  to  bear  with- 
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out  help  the  responsibility  for  carrying  on  such  institutions.  They  have 
done  much  who  have  bee  nable  to  secure  homes  and  who  have  thriftly  saved 
a  little  out  of  their  often  scanty  earnings.  They  deserve  our  help,  and  we 
owe  them  our  co-operation,  not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  Christ's  sake  and 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  constituent  part.  It  is  for 
the  highest  interest  of  both  races  that  such  schools  as  these  should  not  relax 
their  interest  or  their  work.  There  is  on  the  other  hand  an  untold  demand  for 
their  increase.  What  would  the  towns  in  which  we  Northern  people  live  think 
if  the  authorities  should  close  their  high  schools  for  a  year.  It  would  simply 
be  impossible.  But  were  it  possible  the  youth  of  these  towns — most  of  them — 
could  doubtless  find  some  way  to  continue  their  education  in  nearby  places 
during  the  time  of  such  calamity.  For,  however,  the  Negro  youth  in  the 
South  such  a  calamity  could  not  possibly  be  adjusted.  For  studies  of  high 
school  grade,  it  is  such  schools  or  nothing.  There  would  be  a  loss  which 
could  neither  be  adjusted  nor  computed.  The  colored  people  realize  this, 
and  are  willing  to  go  to  the  extremest  limits  of  self  denial  to  keep  one  of  the 
relatively  few  privileges  which  as  yet  they  possess. 


Some  clippings  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  newspapers  are  good  reading.  The  colored 
I>eople  were  astounded  to  think  that  the  door  of  hope  for  their  children  should  be 
closed  and  began  a  campaign  to  prevent  it.  Their  Joy  now  is  equal  to  their  former 
dismay.    We  quote: 


WHAT  is  perhaps  the  finest 
piece  of  inter-racial  co-op- 
eration ever  pulled  off  in  the 
South  happened  in  Mobile  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  when  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cold  cash  were 
donated  to  save  the  Emerson  Insti- 
tute from  closing  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  campaign  lasted  two  weeks, 
with  nightly  reports  from  the  can- 
vassers made  at  the  teacher's  home 
of  the  Emerson  Institute  and  report- 
ed each  following  morning  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  city,  who  opened 
their  columns  for  the  reports  and 
gave  publicity  to  the  campaign,  be- 
sides a  cash  donation  of  fifty  dollars 
from  the  president,  Hon.  Frederick  I. 
Thompson. 

The  campaign  dosed  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon August  22,  and  a  mass  meet- 
ing on  the  school  campus,  and  the 
report  of  Secretary  Peters  showed 
that  eight  thousand,  sixty-two  dollars 
and  five  cents  in  cash  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  canvassers,  and 
Principal  Cole  read  a  telegram  from 
Mrs.  William  E.  Tfinchdiff  of  Win- 
sted,  Conn.,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Balph  Entferson  who  founded 
the  school  here  ^ore  than  fifty  years 
ago.      In  the  telegram  Mrs.  ^nch- 


cliff  donated  two  thousand  dollars 
to  the  fund,  making  the  total  sum 
raise  during  the  two  weeks  of  can- 
vassing, ten  thousand,  sixty-two  dol- 
lars and  five  cents  ($10,062.05.) 

The  Mass  meeting  was  a  scene  of 
great  rejoicing. 

The  chairman  took  occasion  to 
make  special  mention  of  spirit  of 
earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation that  seemed  to  thrill  all  of  the 
.canvassers  and  the  citizens,  white  and 
black  alike.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  daily  papers.  They  have 
unstintingly  given  us  of  their  funds, 
many  of  them  giving  as  high  as  fifty 
dollars  with  a  request  that  no  men- 
tion be  made  of  their  name,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance,  those  who  have 
contributed  expressed  the  same 
thought  in  sentiment,  **We  hope  you 
will  get  the  ten  thousand  dollars  and 
save  your  school.  If  you  fail  after 
you  have  completed  your  round,  call 
again  and  we  will  do  what  is  possi- 
ble.'' 


Prom  observation  many  lessons  iare 
to  be  learned  from  the  success  of 
this  great  financial  effort:  It  clearly 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
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most  white  people  of  the  South  are 
not  averse  to  Negro  education. 
More  than  half  of  the  money  given 
to  the  campaigners  came  from  South- 
ern white  people,  and  is  a  silent  refu- 
tation of  the  statements  often  made, 
that  in  the  South  the  Negro  is  with- 
out friends  among  the  white  people 
who  know  him  best.  The  truth  is,  the 
Negroes  who  have  long  lived  in  the 
South  have  faith  in  their  Southern 
white  friends,  and  firmly  believe 
from  repeated  experiments,  that  in 
dire  distress  they  can  always  call 
upon  them  with  certainty  that  they 
will  be  aided. 

Secondly,  this  campaign  is  but  an 
illustration  of  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence and  power  for  good  there  is  in 
the  Negroes  if  they  were  only  more 
co-ordinate  in  their  efforts,  and  co- 
operative in  their  aims. 

Thirdly,  this  campaign  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  all  the  world  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  white  and  black 
folks  of  the  South  demand  co-opera- 
tive effort.  The  closing  of  Emerson 
meant  the  migration  of  some  of  the 
best  Negro  families  from  Mobile.  The 
Negro  is  the  very  best  laborer  the 
South  has  and  his  migration  to  the 


North  and  West  cripples  the  business 
interests  where  he  was.  The  Negro 
leaders  are  absolutely  dependent  up- 
on him  for  support  and  thus,  for 
business  and  commercial  as  well  as 
self  protection,  the  leading  Negroes 
and  white  people  were  united  in  their 
interests  and  as  a  result  Emerson 
Institute  has  been  saved. 
•  ••••• 

By  the  13th  census  nine  per  cent 
of  American  children  between  ten 
and  nineteen  years  of  age  cannot  read 
and  write.  Moreover,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  children  who,  judging  by  the 
figures  for  the  school  year  1909-10  are 
not  going  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
for  of  the  Americans  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  there  were  three 
million,  one  hundred  twenty-five 
thousand,  three  hundred  ninety-two 
who  were  not  in  school  a  single  day 
that  year ;  and  two  million,  two  hun- 
dred  fifty-three  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred ninety-eight  white  children,  six 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  were  in 
school  that  year.  Of  course  th'3 
conditions  of  colored  children  is 
much  worse;  31.4  per  cent  of  these 
did  not  go  to  school  a  single  day  ifi 
1909-10. 


A  NEGRO  EDITOR  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


WHEN  one  asks  himself  the 
question,  what  was  the  real 
secret  of  success  of  such 
mighty  men  as  Frederick  Douglass, 
Bishops  Paynes,  Turner,  Hood,  John 
M.  'Langston,  Booker  Washington, 
and  a  host  of  old  time  leaders  of  this 
race  of  ours,  the  answer  is  not  far 
away.  All  of  them  thoroughly  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  and  omnipot- 
ence of  Almighty  God.  This  was  the 
one  secret  which  gave  vitality  and 
force  to  all  of  their  splendid  gifts 
and  faculties.  As  we  look  back  over 
the  past  our  case  would  have  been 
very  much  different  from  what  it  is 
had  it  not  been  that  the  leaders  of 
the  race  were  endowed  with  such 
spiritual  power  and  vision. 


However  highly  educated  colored 
men  may  be,  however  profound  they 
may  be  as  scientists,  unless  their 
faith  is  unshaken  in  Almighty  God 
they  will  prove  absolute  failures  ia 
leadership  of  the  black  people.  With 
all  their  faults  the  masses  of  the 
black  race  thoroughly  believe  in  God 
Almighty,  and  no  set  of  men,  how- 
ever loud  they  may  thunder,  will 
succeed  in  leading  them  into  dark 
waters,  or  impair  their  grip  upon 
G(r\,  Whatever  other  qualifications 
may  be  necessary  for  leadership  of 
the  black  race  absolute  and  down 
right  sincerity  of  faith  in  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. 

And  the  race  has  signally  failed 
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in  every  effort,  or  endeavor,  where 
there  was  secret  distrust  of  the  Al- 
mighty being,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  relied  more  upon  scholarship,  or 
manipulation,  than  upon  the  Al- 
mighty. The  race  can  not  possibly 
fail  as  long  as  they  insistently  de- 
mand that  Qod  shall  be  PIEST. 

We  believe  in  education,  science, 
industry,  money,  and  every  useful 
art.  We  should  not  lessen  our  effort 
in  any  of  these  things,  But,  unless 
we  religiously  insist  that  our  lead- 
ers, professional  men,  and  others, 
thoroughly  believe  in  God,  and  ack- 
nowledge Him  in  all  their  ways,  we 
shall  invite  disaster  and  delay  our 
entrance  into  the  Promised  Land. 
The  Almighty,  most  positively  will 
not  permit  such  an  attitude  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  dishonor  his  pro- 
vidential leading  of  this  people, 
every  step  of  the  way  from  James- 
town to  the  present. 

And  what  we  have  said  is  simply 
an  elaboration  of  the  command  of 
the  Master  **Seek  ye  FIRST  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  Black  people 
are  optimists.     It    is    not  in  their 


blood  to  be  pessimists.  In  the 
past,  the  Almighty  has  wrought  in 
them  the  power  to  turn  bitter  into 
sweet,  and  convert  dark  water  into 
bright  water.  God  is  not  dead.  The 
fool  has  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God.  But,  surely,  a  religious  race, 
with  the  history  of  the  victories 
wrought  by  the  Almighty  on  their 
behalf,  are  not  ready  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  leadership  of  fools. 

About  the  time  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  act  was  as  dark  a  period  for 
the  black  man  as  any  through  which 
he  has  passed  in  America.  And, 
yet,  that  very  period  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  Negro  achievement. 
Such  was  evinced  in  books,  literature 
and  superior  men  of  the  black  race, 
that  came  to  birth  in  that  dark 
hour,  just  before  the  break  of  day. 

Black  men  full  of  knowledge  and 
full  of  God  are  the  only  leaders  we 
need  in  these  times.  Such  men  sustain 
both  hope  and  vision,  and  inwardly 
lead  by  the  Being  of  All  Power, 
they  shall  conduct  the  black  hosts  to 
conquest  and  to  victory. 


A  VIRGINIA  PROFESSOR  STUDIES  THE  NEGRO  PRESS 


ACTIVITY  of  the  colored  press 
of  the  country  in  these 
troublous  times,  the  spirit, 
the  boldness,  and  the  influence  of 
it,  may  well  excite  alarm,  as  it  has 
done,  even  *'in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty."  *' There  are  nearly  400 
Negro  newspapers  published  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  prosperous  as 
never  before.  Their  circulation 
during  the  war  period  vastly  in- 
creased, and  new  papers — all  of  the 
more  outspoken  and  able  type — have 
subsequently  sprung  into  existence. 
The  colored  people  are  fully  inform- 
ed of  this — their  papers  make  it  a 
mattei*  of  rejoicing  and  pride.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sign  of  the  times. 

We  are  informed  by  this  press 
that  a  new  era  has  come,  brought  to 
birth  by  the  world  war;  that  with 
the  new  era  has  appeared  the  new 


Negro ;  a  man  who  stands  erect  and 
looks  the  white  man  in  the  face;  a 
man  who  asks  no  odds,  but  a  square 
deal;  a  man  who  does  not  cringe  or 
fawn,  '*  licking  the  hand  that 
smites,"  but  demands  his  rights  un- 
der the  constitution — equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  equal  conditions,  equal  com- 
forts, equal  recognition  for  charac- 
ter and  worth — in  a  word,  justice. 
The  world  war  and  the  Negro's 
part  therein  are  responsible  for  it. 
Not,  of  course,  for  the  origin  of  the 
principle  of  manhood  in  the  Negro, 
but  for  its  swift  leaping  into  evi- 
dence, its  sudden  «elf -assertion  in 
new  tones.  What  we  fought  for  the 
Negro  fully  appreciated.  Why 
should  he  not  have  been  able  to? 
He  was  quick  to  apply  that  aim  to 
himself — ^for  the  Negro     is     quick. 
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President  "Wilson's  notes  and  ad- 
dresses, the  treaty  and  the  league 
covenant,  had  for  the  Negro  the 
force  of  a  new  emancipation  pro- 
clamation. 


Shortly  after  the  Washington 
riot  I  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  study  the  Negro's  re- 
actions to  that  occurrence.  For 
there  were  two  circumstances  that 
gave  it  distinction:  It  was  in  our 
nation's  capital,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  White  House  itself;  and  the 
Negro  defended  himself,  did  so  with 
resolution  and  effectiveness.  There- 
fore, sending  to  all  the  weeklies 
for  sample  copies  which  were  read- 
ily supplied  me,  I  selected  about 
seventy  from  the  hundreds  and  sub- 
scribed for  them.  The  generaliza- 
tions and  assertions  contained  in 
this  article  are  based  upon  a  care- 
ful reading  and  rereading  of  these 
stacks  of  weeklies  and  some  eight 
or  ten  monthly  magazines.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  my  newspapers  are 
published  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  But  my  initial  mustard 
seed  of  an  idea  germinated  marvel- 
ously  and  *' waxed  into  a  great 
tree." 

Was  it  not  worth  while  to  discov- 
er how  the  colored  man  was  think- 
ing on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
racial  relations?  Was  it  not  worth 
while  to  get  his  point  of  view  on 
racial  adjustment,  to  learn  definite- 
ly his  complaints  against  us,  to  hear 
him  state  his  remedies  for  the 
wrongs  against  which  he  protests? 
The  least  quantum  of  a  sense  of 
justice  dictated  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. Hence  the  application  of  my- 
self to  the  Negro's  newspapers — 
his  one  and  only  faithful  exponent. 

To  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  tone  and  temper  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  colored  weekly 
press  in  these  times  is  impossible 
in  the  compass  of  an  article  which 
will  not  admit  of  extracts  of  any 
length. 


Undoubtedly  the  southern  news- 
papers are  in  general  milder  in 
tone  than  the  northern,  but  not 
less  comprehensive  in  their  de- 
mands nor  less  firm  in  purpose.  The 
same  grievances  are  voiced,  the 
same  petitions  and  pleadings  are 
set  forth,  the  same  rights  are  assert- 
ed and  urged  not  less  cogently. 
The  southern  Negro's  utterance  of 
his  protests,  demands,  determina- 
tions, and  all  that  weighs  upon  his 
soul,  suggests  courage  rather  than 
boldness,  and  a  sober  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  manifest  restraint 
he  imposes  upon  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  and  for  personal 
safety,  only  increases  the  force  of 
his  words,  adding  the  pathos  of  en- 
treaty to  the  cogency  of  argument. 

•  ••••• 

The  Negro's  ability  as  a  speaker 
in  pulpit  and  on  the  public  rostrum 
has  always  been  recognized.  It  is 
something  new  to  find  him  mighty 
with  the  pen.  But  there  are  editor- 
ial writers,  not  a  few  in  the  south 
who  are  quite  a  match  for  their 
white  "contemporaries."  They  fre- 
quently find  occasion  to  contest 
statements  made  in  the  white 
dailies,  to  challenge  positions,  to  ex- 
pose fallacies  and  inconsistencies, 
and  to  set  argument  against  argu- 
ment. In  these  polemics  the  Negro 
cannot  be  said  to  be  found  wanting. 
Seldom  is  there  eloquence,  seldom 
is  there  circuniilocutibn,  seldom  any 
fine  writings  or  pedantry,  but  there 
is  straightforward  speech,  very  tell- 
ing in  effect. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Every  paper  has  correspondents 
in  all  of  its  territory  and  in  states 
beyond  that  might  be  supposed  to 
be  its  territor>\  There  are  also 
news  agencies.  The  most  important 
of  these  by  far  is  the  Associated 
Negro  Pi'ess.  Through  special  cor- 
a^espondents  in  every  city  of  Ihe 
country  it  gathers  the  racial  news 
and  sends  this  out  regularly  to  its 
large  membership.  About  seventy- 
five  papers  receive  these  communi- 
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cations  directly,  but  all  get  it  soon- 
er or  later.    Nothing  racial  escapes 
the  Argus-eyed  colored  press. 
•  ••••• 

This  press  features  two  or  three 
classes  of  items  of  a  racial  import. 
Equal  prominence  is  given  on  the 
front  page  and  in  the  headlines  to 
the  wrongs  and  injustices  inflicted 
upon  the  Negroes  because  of  color, 
and  to  racial  achievements,  new  ac- 
tivities, new  business  finns  and  en- 
terprises. Negro  benevolences,  and 
the  like.  Race  progress — race  per- 
secution: that  is  their  main  story. 
But  a  third  species  of  news  ranks 
close  to  these,  sometimes  taking  pre- 
cedence; news  of  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  toward  real  race 
adjustment  on  the  basis  of  justice, 
news  of  serious  efforts  toward  racial 


cooperation,  news  of  forthright  ut- 
terances in  advocacy  of  their  cause. 
This  news  they  offer  on  their  front 
page  under  conspicuous  headlines. 


The  universal  radicalism  of  the 
Afro-American  press  —  using  that 
term  in  the  sense  of  demanding  a 
fundamental  change;  the  almost 
absolute  unanimity  of  that  press  in 
its  statement  of  grievances  and  de- 
mands— many  voices,  but  only  one 
mind;  the  resoluteness  of  tone  and 
manifest  determination  never  to 
withdraw  from  the  battle  for 
** equal  rights;"  these  are  the  im- 
pressions that  are  the  most  out- 
standing with  me  from  my  much 
perusal  of  the  weeklies  that  regular- 
ly load  my  study  table. 


AN  EXODUS  TO  AFRICA 


A  GREAT  demonstration  by  /i/- 
teen  thousand  Negroes  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  Aug 
ust  Second  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den in  the  interest  of  a  **a  mighty 
movement  for  colonizing  the  African 
continent." 

Madison  Square  Garden  fairly 
rocked  with  the  frenzied  cheers  of 
15,000  Negroes  who  packed  the  build- 
ing to  hear  one  Marcus  Garvey, 
**  President-General  of  the  Universal 
Negro  Improvement  Association  and 
African  Communities  League,"  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  the  black  race 
will  organize  400,000,000  strong  to 
draw  up  the  banner  of  democracy 
on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

His  message  was  at  his  tongue's 
end,  and  he  plunged  immediately  in- 
to a  formal  declaration  for  the 
restoration  of  liberties  for  the  Negro 
and  "Africa  for  the  future  home  of 
the  black  race.'' 

**Our  purpose  is  to  enlighten  the 
world  that  we  are  assembled  here  as 
descendants  of  a  suffering  people,'* 
he  said.  **We  are  also  met  here  as 
a  people  determined  to  suffer  no 
longer. 


**The  time  has  come  for  400,000,- 
000  Negroes  to  claim  Africa  as  their 
native  habitat.  If  Europe  exists  for 
the  Europeans  and  Canada  exists  for 
the  white  Canadians,  we  say  it  and 
we  mean  it,  and  we  pledge  that  we 
shall  plant  the  standard  of  black 
freedom  and  democracy  there. 

**A11  we  desire  is  to  have  a  place 
in  the  sun.  If  you  believe  the  Negro 
should  have  his  place  in  the  sun, 
rise  and  sing  our  national  anthem." 

The  crowd  leaped  up,  and  accom- 
panied by  one  of  their  bands  sang 
as  if  they  meant  to  have  ''Ethiopia, 
that  land  of  our  fathers,"  hear  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  faithless 
enough  to  charge  that  Garvey  in  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  world|  leader 
for  the  Negro  race  is  an  adventurer 
skillfully  playing  upon  the  emotional 
Susceptibilities  of  the  unintelligent 
Negro  people  to  pave  the  way  for 
bigr  money  to  carry  out  his  financial 
scheme.  He  is  reported  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  **  Black  Star  Steamer 
.  Line ' '  —  with  one  steamer  —  with 
which  he  is  to  inaugurate  the  trans- 
portation of  millions  of  African  de- 
scent now  in  America  to  their  ances- 
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tral  home  where  they  are  to  take 
possession  of  the  continent.  The  ab- 
surdity of  his  plan  does  not  appear 
to  be  realized  by  the  thousands  who 
now  seem  to  follow  him.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  intelligent  Negroes  in  New 
York  is  that  the  cry  of  **  Africa,  ours 
by  Divine  right  and  the  salvation  of 
the  colored  race  of  the  world,''  is  but 
the  outburst  of  an  adventurer  who 
is  preying  upon  the  distracted  nerves 
of  the  people  of  his  race  who  acutely 


feeling  their  social  and  economic 
wrongs  are  likely  to  become  the  dupe 
of  a  professional  agitator.  It  woidd 
take  sevedal  steamers — ^if  not  more— 
to  convey  enough  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  to  Africa  to  make  an 
impression,  and  more  money  than 
Garvey  will  raise  among  those  who 
listen  to  him.  He  will  nevertheless  re- 
lieve a  great  many  of  them  of  their 
dollars. 


THANK  YOU  SAYS  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
WOMAN'S  WORK 


RECONSTRUCTION  Work  as 
uftdertaken  by  Womem's 
Unions  in  1919  is  an  old  work 
under  a  new  name.  All  through  the 
years  women  ^s  money  gifts  to  The 
American  Missionary  Association 
have  been  supplemented  by  dona- 
tions of  second  hand  clothing,  sent  in 
barrels  to  schools  and  pastors,  often 
including  new  supplies  for  dormitory 
or  teachers'  rooms,  dining  halls  and 
for  the  pastor's  wife.  No  words  nor 
figures  can  tell  how  valuable  these 
helps  have  been  and  how  greatly 
schools  have  depended  on  their  bar- 
rel helps.  Many  a  pastor  and  his 
wife  struggling  to  bring  up  a  little 
family  on  the  small  salary  from 
church  and  A.  M.  A.  have  been  made 
comfortable  and  happy,  by  the  splen- 
did supply  of  warm  underwear  and 
neat  outside  clothing  for  the  whole 
family  from  baby  to  father's  size. 
Bedding  has  been  replenished  and 
table  linen  enough  to  set  a  neat  table 
supplied  and  the  little  extras,  tucked 
in  with  a  personal  touch,  have 
brought  happy  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
many  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had 
Reen  no  possible  way  to  more  than 
make  ends  meet,  without  purchasing 
clothes  or  household  necessities.  Nor 
has  the  help  been  only  material;  the 
friendly  message  that  accompanies 
the  gift,  gives  a  new  courage,  a  deep- 
er sense  of  working  side  by  side  with 
friends  hitherto  unknown,  which  re- 
sults in  new  force  and  power  for  the 
worker.         Jugt  a  little  effort  on  tho 


part  of  the  donor,  but  such  a  help  to 
those  on  the  field. 

With  the  forming  of  Reconstruc- 
tion Units,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Federation,  in  a  more  systematic  ef- 
fort to  reconstruct  the  housekeeping 
departments  of  the  Benevolent  So- 
cieties of  the  denomination,  the 
Bureau  of  Woman's  Work  under- 
took to  discover  the  actual  needs  of 
A.  M.  A.  schools  in  toto,  and  to  as- 
sign quotas  to  the  State  Unions  for 
their  consideration  and  help — on  the 
basis  of  the  money  gift  of  each  Un- 
ion to  the  Association.  Thus  quotas 
were  assigned  from  20%  of  the  whole 
amount  to  1/10  of  1%  through  all 
the  different  items  needed.  It  was 
a  surprise  indeed  to  discover  that 
500,000  surgical  dressings  could 
easily  be  used  in  our  hospitals  and 
dispensaries;  that  every  year  the 
schools  need  6,492  sheets— 4,869  pil- 
low cases,  while  620  sheets  are  need- 
ed in  the  hospitals  already  running. 
Indeed  so  surprised  were  our  women 
at  the  amounts  needed  that  one  Union 
whose  quota  was  5"^°  of  the  whole  wrote 
asking  if  a  mistake  has  been  made 
and  the  entire  quota  for  the  whole 
work  of  the  Association  sent  them. 
So  it  seemed  very  wise  to  have  folks 
know  the  great  cost,  other  than  that 
of  salaries,  food,  fraveling  expense, 
etc.,  of  maintaining  the  schools  and 
the  leaflet  '*  Hints  for  Reconstruc- 
tion Units''  was  published.  So  great 
has  been  the  interest  shown  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  found  neces- 
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sary.    Upon     discovering  the     need 
our  resourceful  women  have  set  to 
work  to   remedy  this  and     splendid 
packages  and  boxes  have  been  sent 
way  down  to  Porto  Rico,  out  to  Ne- 
braska^    to  the     mountains,  to     the 
South  West;  every  one  of  the  fields 
of  the  A.  M.  A.  has  been  benefitted 
by  these  extra  gifts  which  women's 
skillful  hands  have  prepared  for  the 
housekeeping  needs  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   Surgical  dressings  have  made 
it  possible  for  tired  nurses  and  mat- 
rons to  rest  in  the  evening  insteai 
of  working  way  into  the  night  to  get 
ready  for  the  next  operation — indeed 
Dr.  Sqhurter     of  Ryder     Memorial 
Hospital     at  'Humacao,     says  **Tell 
them  that  we  never  could  have  taken 
in  one  half  the  patients  we  have  been 
able  to,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
help  of  the  women.    Not  only  could 
we  not  have  afforded  to  buy  all  this 
gauze,  but  think  of  the  time  it  would 
have  taken  to  prepare  for  all  of  these 
operations     an^     di^essings!      Now 
there  is  always  enough  ready  for  al- 
most any  emergency,  so  the  work  can 
be  done  more  rapidly  as  well  as  effi- 
ciently.   Thank  them  all!''     Talla 
dega  Hospital  and  Tougaloo  Dispen- 
sary give  the  same  testimony  and  Dr. 
Wharton  at  Pleasant     Hill,     Tenn., 
planning  and  praying  for  a  dispen- 
sary and  hospital  building,  which  is 
so  desperately  needed,  finds  her  cour- 


age strengthened  as  she  receives  the 
supplies  which  make  her  present 
work  easier  and  provides  for  the 
greater  opportunity  to  come.  With 
a  new  hospital  at  Greenwood,  S.  C, 
our  needs  will  increase  along  this  line 
and  we  shall  be  glad  of  new  workers 
to  reinforce  those  who  have  answered 
so  splendidly  to  the  call  for  help. 
Quotas  for  1920-21  have  been  pre- 
pared and  it  is  hoped  this  coming 
year  that  every  school,  as  well  as  the 
medical  and  community  work  may  be 
helped  by  these  Reconstruction  Un- 
its. Already  many  appeals  have 
come  to  the  Bureau  of  Woman's 
Work  for  blankets,  sheets,  comfort- 
ables, etc.,  for  schools  not  in  touch 
with  women's  societies.  Names  will 
gladly  be  furnished  any  one  making 
inquiry.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
for  children  in  Sunday  Schools, 
young  men  and  young  women,  wo- 
men's societies,  ** Ladies  Aiders"  and 
all  the  rest  in  this  reconstruction 
work. 

We  give  most  hearty  thanks  to 
each  and  all  who  have  made  the 
work  of  the  year  so  successful— ap- 
preciating fully  all  the  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  which  went  into  it,  and 
we  look  forward;  hopefully  to  the 
coming  year  believing  that  knowing 
and  appreciating  the  need  as  never 
before,  we  may  expect  a  continuance 
of  these  good  things. 


TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  BLANCHE  KELLOGG 
INSTITUTE,  SANTURCE,  PORTO  RICO 


AN  eventful  day  for  Blanche 
Kellogg  Institute  when  some 
of  the  boarding  girls  will 
graduate  after  a  three  years'  cours'i 
and  all  will  take  part  in  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  year.  For  some 
days  things  have  been  somewhat  dif- 
erent.  There  has  been  prolonged 
and  fervent  study,  one  or  two  cases 
of  inflamed  eyes,  supposedly  the  re- 
sult of  weeping  over  examinations 
which  did  not  result  quite  as  was 
hoped,  some  extra  sewing  on  fluffy 
goods  T^itb  anxious  Ipgking  for  bun- 


dles from  home. 

Feelings  are  mixed;  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  going  home,  and  sadness 
at  leaving  friends  and  teachers  at 
Blanche  Kellogg  Institute.  But  now 
the  long  expected  day  has  arrived, 
and  passing  through  the  house  I  see 
the  girls  going  quietly  on  at  their 
usual  tasks,  scrubbing  floors,  wash- 
ing dishes,  a^d  waiting  on  table,  and 
these  are  the  girls  who  tonight  will 
blossom  out  as  butterflies  from  their 
dingy  cocoons. 

Looking  back  to  the  beginning  of 
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the  year,  we  may  see  considerable  im- 
provement in  these  interesting  girls. 
One  day,  I  am  quite  sure  I  heard 
this  remark  made  by  the  matron: 
**They  have  been  told  they  must  not 
come  upstairs  before  half  past  six." 
Their  dormitories  are  downstairs. 
They  come  up  to  prepare  our  break- 
fast and  their  own.  Quite  a  change 
from  the  time  when  they  would  over- 
sleep or  lie  abed  with  headaches  (T). 
But  this  is  an  unimportant  change 
compared  with  what  we  believe  has 
taken  place  within.  One  girl  es- 
pecially, whose  appearance  was  all 
against  her  when  she  first  came.  Her 
principal  interest  was  standing  at 
the  gate  watching  the  passers  by. 
Now  she  appears  much  refined  in 
manners,  a  different  expression  is  on 
her  face.  As  I  have  seen  her  earnest- 
ly studying  on  the  balcony  without 
lifting  her  eyes  to  the  street,  I  have 
drawn  near  to  see  what  was  occupy- 
ing her  attention,  and  found  that 
she  was  faithfully  studying  her  Bibb 
lesson  and  apparently  with  great  in- 
terest. They  will  go  away  much  im- 
proved in  health  also  as  nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  treated  for  some 
of  the  various  diseases  common  in 
Porto  Rico.  Also  a  thing  quite  un- 
usual in  Porto  Rico,  their  teeth  have 
been  attended  to.  '*Juana  has  got 
a  gold  tooth,"  whispered  to  me  one 
day  a  girl  whom  they  call  little  Car- 
men. So  they  will  go  mentally  and 
physically  better  fitted  to  do  a  good 
work  right  here  in  Porto  Rico. 

Now  the  eventful  evening  has  ar- 
rived, and  the  audience  has  assembled 
in  the  chapel.  It  consists  of  minis- 
ters and  missionaries,  young  friends 
and  relatives  invited  by  the  girls.  The 
music  teacher  pjays  a  march,  doing 
her  part  well.  Then  through  the 
outer  door  the  girls  themselves  comi 
marching  up  the  aisle,  two  by  tWo, 
singing  and  looking  well  and  pretty 
enough  and  not  too  pretty.  They 
march  up  to  the  front  and  sit  down 
together  in  front  of  the  assembly.  I 
remember  once  hearing  the  principal 
say  to  the  girls  before  a  conference 


met  here,  **I  don't  ask  you  to  be- 
have any  better  than  usual,  but  don't 
behave  any  worse.  Sometimes  you 
behave  worse!" 

We  were  not  at  all  ashamed  of 
their  appearance  or  behavior.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  music  in  the  pro- 
gram, mostly  singing  and  sweet 
singing  by  the  girls  themselves;  one 
or  two  essays,  one  on  the  home  and 
the  other  on  social  conditions  in  Por- 
to Rico.  Their  ideas  were  frankly 
and  simply  expressed  and  apparent- 
ly had  not  been  done  over  by  any 
too  anxious  pedagogue.  Several  in- 
teresting addresses  followed!  and  a 
reception.  One  by  one  the  next  day, 
these  girls  drifted  away  to  their  dif- 
ferent homes,  some  to  return  another 
year,  and  some  we  hope  to  be' among 
their  people  like  the  leaven  that  leav- 
ens the  whole  lump. 

A  great  quiet  settle  down  over 
Blanche  Kellogg  Institute.  Not  that 
nothing  is  going  on,  but  the  present 
activities  do  not  make  so  much  noise 
as  the  eighteen  busy  girls. 

At  about  half  past  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon begins  to  arrive  a  non- 
descript company  of  people  with  tin 
cans  or  preserve  jars  in  their  hands; 
an  old  man;  a  little  girl  with  long 
light  curls;  a  very  small  boy;  a  sick 
looking  woman  with  a  boy  whom  she 
can  never  leave  behind  as  he  is  liable 
at  any  time  to  have  attacks.  They 
are  coming  for  milk  tickets  with 
which  they  can  get  some  milk  at  a 
milk  station  near.  Milk  is  22  cents 
a  quart.  Some  charitable  friends 
have  given  us  some  money  to  use  in 
this  way.  They  receive  their  tickets 
gladly.  It  is  raining;  the  poor  wo- 
man has  no  umbrella. 

On  Saturday,  another  event  will 
transpire  here  which  is  new  to  Porto 
Rico  and  which  gives  us  great  joy, 
which  is  a  clinic  for  children  from 
seven  years  down.  At  this  clinic,  the 
children  are  examined  and  prescribed 
for,  and  medicine  and  sometimes 
milk  is  given  them  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Porto  Rico.  Prom 
three  to  five,  this  clinic  meets  here. 
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Mothers  begin  to  come  long  before 
three,  some  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, and  anxiously  and  generally 
patiently  wait  for  the  Doctor.  Then 
some  one  says,  **He's  coming,"  and 
we  see  in  the  distance  the  busy  doctor 
hurrying  along,  giving  up  his  recre- 
ation time  on  Saturday  afternoon  to 
cure  these  little  children  of  the  poor. 
Patiently  and  kindly  he  goes  on  from 
one  to  the  other  without  pause  until 


the  matron  says,  **That  is  all,"  when 
he  stops  to  take  a  breath,  and  feels 
I  am  sure  very  tired. 

The  people  go  happily  away  with 
their  prescriptions  to  get  their  medi- 
cine free  at  a  near  by  drug  store,  and 
to  be  followed  up  in  their  homes  by 
a  visitor  who  will  see  how  or  when 
they  are  giving  their  medicines,  and 
getting  on. 


MEXICAN  TOWN  IN  THE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

CHRISTIAN  SETTLEMENT  WORK  IN  MEXICAN  BORDER 
TOWNS.     A  GREAT  NEED  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

By  Mrs,  Helen  W.  Buelh 
Pharr,  Texds, 


MORE  than  a  million  and  a 
half  Mexicans  now  live  in 
the  United  States.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  are  added 
every  year.  In  every  border  town, 
from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of 
the  population  are  Mexicans.  The 
public  schools  and  Mexican  churches 
do  but  a  partial  ministry  to  them. 
These  institutions  seldom  have  the 
time  or  means  to  connect  with  their 
home  life  and  needs. 

In  the  smaller  border  towns,  there 
is  no  recognized  source  of  supply  for 
their    needs.      The    south    western 


states  and  districts  are  too  new  and 
undeveloped  to  provide  for  its  white 
population  to  any  extent.  Most  of 
the  white  settlers  are  struggling  to 
establish  civilized  communities  in 
these  undeveloped  regions  unaidled 
by  our  national  government  or  by 
Christian  denominations. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Mexicans 
coming  from  a  country  which  is  from 
85  to  95  per  cent  illiterate  is  appal- 
ling. Their  helplessness  is  pathetic 
and  appealing.  The  death  rate  is 
correspondingly  high. 

These  Mexicans  are  much  needed 
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in  the  United  States  for  labor;  they 
make  patient,  excellent  workmen 
when  trained.  They  are  eager  to 
learn,  teachable,  and  grateful.  Many 
never  having  learned  to  think  and 
act  thoughtfully  say,  **The-  white 
man  has  brains,  the  Mexicans  have 
none. ' '  Our  reply  should  be :  The 
Mexican  has  brains,  but  has  not  been 
taught  to  use  them  as  the  white  man 
has.  The  pupils  from  our  Mexican 
foreign  mission  work,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  El  Paso,  prove  that  the 
Mexican  has  latent  force,  ability,  and 
initiative.  It  only  needs  the  same 
processes  of  education  to  develop  it 
that  have  proved  effective  with  the 
white  man. 

When  the  Congregational  Church 
Building  Society  upon  Dr.  Heald's 
advice  decided  to  buy  in  El  Paso  a 
commodious,  one-story  bungalow  to 
house  a  four  year  old  mission  of  the 
Mexican  Con^egational  Ohurch  at 
El  Paso  to  be  used  for  combined  re- 
ligious, social,  and  educational  work 
instead  of  expending  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  a  new  small 
church  building,  it  seemed  to  many 
of  us  a  departure  in  the  interests  of 
more  efficient,  economic,  and  modern 
Christian  cooperative  service.  Three 
adjoining  lots  were  secured,  and  the 
building  arranged  for  religious  and 
social  gatherings,  and  for  classes  in 
English.  In  this  purchase,  utility 
and  economy  were  combined,  and  the 
whole  outfit  was  made  very  desirable 
both  for  present  and  future  service. 
This  building  was  dedicated  on  May 
2  of  this  year. 

For  two  years,  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  has  kept  a  paid 
social  worker  in  El  Paso.  This  fall, 
it  provides  two  workers  who  will  live 
in  the  settlement  house.  A  definite 
program  is  being  worked  out  by  our 
A.  M.  A.  superintendent,  and  it  is 
intended  to  include  a  morning  kind- 
ergarten class,  afternoon  and  night 
classes  in  English,  and  clubs  for 
boys,  girls,  and  adults.  One  especial- 
ly needed  service  here  is  to  stimulate 


the  study  of  Spanish  by  the  white 
people  and  of  English  by  the  Mexicans. 
Only  so  can  they  best  understand 
and  serve  one  another.  A  know- 
ledge of  both  languages  would  break 
down  many  barriers.  Thus  our 
settlement  work  is  a  ministry  to  the 
physical,  social,  educational  and 
spiritual  needs  of  these  people.  Its 
first  aim  is  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  make  them  self 
reliant,  valuable  workers  and  citi- 
zens, to  be  assets  rather  than  liabili- 
ties. Many  examples  of  beautiful 
Christian  characters  among  the  wom- 
en and  of  strong,  devoted  and  use- 
ful Christian  workers  among  the  men 
are  the  fruits  of  this  ministry,  and 
Christian  homes  which  did  not  before 
exist  as  fruitage  of  the  mission  tes- 
tify to  its  value. 

Gratitude  is  due  the.  United  States 
government  from  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  border  states  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  Mexico's  perpetual 
unrest.  The  stabilizing  effect  of  the 
United  States  troops  and  the  plac- 
ing of  permanent  forts  and  garrisons 
all  along  the  1830  miles  which  border 
on  Mexico  is  very  apparent.  It  is 
still  greater  blessing  to  Mexico. 

Now,  if  any  reader  may  say,  '*  Why 
do  you  advocate  settlement  houses 
in  the  border  towns?*'  we  answer: 
Because  we  are  too  poor  and  young 
yet  to  have  needed  hospitals,  schools, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, visiting  nurses,  associated 
charities,  industrial  institutions,  clin- 
ics, etc.  A  settlement  house  with 
these  two  paid  workers  and  volunteer 
helpers  from  the  community  would 
prove  a  practical,  economic  method 
of  helping  the  Mexicans  in  this  way. 
Congregational  workers  would  find 
no  barrier  in  working  among  the 
Mexicans  of  the  South  West.  They 
would  find  it  to  be  abundantly  fruit- 
ful and  rewarding.  There  is  a  great 
caU  for  settlement  work  all  along  this 
Mexican  border. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Written  by  a  5th  Grade  Boy,  11  Years  of  Age,  in  a  Southern  Mountain  School  for 

Whites. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  1809. 
His  father  was  poor  but  also  very 
divine. 
The  father  would  not  have  thought 
of  his  little  son 
Being  a  scholar — ^just  what  he  had 
done. 
He  had  a  poor  way  of  going  to  school, 
But  his  mother  taught  him  many 
a  rule. 
Be  thought  to  himself,  **I'll  learn  to 
write, 
If  I  have  to  study  day  and  night." 
He  borrowed  books  from  all  around, 
But  he  never  would  leave  them  on 
the  ground. 
He  would    take  his  books  and    put 
them  away 
Where  he  was  sure  that  they  would 
stay. 
One  night  he  laid  a  book  on  a  great 
big  crack 
And  the  rain  wet  it  from  back  to 
back. 
He  took  it  to  the  owner  and  said, 
**  There  never  a  thought  came  to 
my  head 
That  the  book  would  get  wet  after  I 
went  to  bed.'' 
After  this  he  moved  away. 
And  he  was  glad  he  could  not  stay. 

Sickness  struck  his  mother  dear, 
His  heart  was  ready,  his  mind  was 
clear. 
He  thought  what  a  lesson  his  mo- 
ther's life  gave 
But  now  his  dear  mother  was  in  her 
grave. 
After  his  mother  was  put  away. 
He  sent  for  a  preacher  a  prayer  to 
say. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  circuit-rid- 
ing man 


Saying  to  him,  **Come  the  first  time 
that  you  can. 
For  since  mother  has  gone  to  her 
rest 
I  want  you  to  pray  that  we  may  be 
blest." 
He  and  his  father  could  not  stay 
alone, 
Because  they  had  to  have  some  one 
to  stay  at  home. 
Now  his  father  married  a  second 
time, 
And  to  have     a  mother  again    was 
simply  fine. 
His  step-mother    said  as  a     love- 
token 
Abraham  never  an  unkind  word  has 
spoken. 
He  left  his  father  when  he  was  21 
years  old 
To  be  a  patriot  brave  and  bold. 
He  became  president  of  the  United 
States 
To  hold  a  Union  strong  and  great. 
The   people   of  the  country  wept 
and  mourned 
When  they  learned  the  strong  truth 
Of  how  Lincoln  was  shot  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 
He  was  buried  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
by  the  people  of  the  .land 
And   they  felt  bound  to  him  by 
both  heart  and  hand. 
Lincoln  was  a  man  strong  and  bold. 
He  went  through     weather  warm 
and  cold. 
Whatever  came,  he  did  his  share 
And  did  not  his  strength  try  id 
spare. 
I  want  to  be  like  him  when  I'm  a 
iifian. 
Ever  ready  and  willing  to  do  what 
I  can. 


OBITUARY 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Jessie  Mur- 
dock  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
who  had  been  for  two  years  a  faith- 
ful teacher  at  King's  Mountain, 
North  Carolina,  this  school  mourns  a 


great  loss.  Miss  Murdock  passed 
away  in  July  at  her  home  where  she 
had  gone  to  spend  a  part  of  her  va- 
cation before  taking  up  summer 
duties. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Tr$4uurtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  August  and 
for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  August  31st. 


RECEIPTS   FOR   AUGUST 


OhurehM 

8und«ar 
Sehooli 

Women's 
8ooi«UM 

Othtr 
Socto 

tlM 

T.  P. 
8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

Ill4iTld. 

iiala 

TOTAL 

LcsAciM 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

7.283.01 
7,685.42 

556.32 
201.93 

1.757.27 
2,039.97 

72.36 
65.91 

9.668.96 
9.993.23 

2.828.17 
3.069.00 

12.497.13 
13.062.23 

7,921.97 
9,758.68 

20,419.10 
22.814.76 

Ine. 
Dm. 

402.41 

""364!39 

282.70 

""6*45' 

324.27 

240.83 

565.10 

1.830.56 

2.395.66 

RECEIPTS    ELEVEN    MONTHS   TO    AUGUST   31st 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Cbnrohes 

Sund&r 
Sehoola 

Women's 
SooleUes 

OUior 
Socle 
Ues 

T.P. 
8.0. 

■. 

TOTAL 

IndiTld- 
nail 

TOTAL 

Legecleo 

TOTAL 

l91S-li 
1919.11 

112,067.47 
131.930.72 

7,529.08 
7,791.88 

28,772.92 
37.240.32 

35  95 
16.50 

640.60 
661.55 

149.045.97 
177,640.97 

5,022.49  154.068.46 
10.939.58  188.580.55 

69.373.07 
83.106.31 

223.441.63 
271.686.86 

Ine. 
Dee. 

19.   863.25 

262.85 

8.467.40 

'iilis 

20.95 

28.595.00 

5,917.08     34,512.09 

13.733.24 

48.245.33 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 

ChnrolMS 

SnndMT 
Scliooli 

Women's 
SooloUeo 

Other 
Socle 
ties 

T.P. 
8.0. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTid- 
nala 

TOTAL 

Legaoiee 

TOTAL 

191i-1» 
1919-II 

2.139.34 
11.284.52 

1.508.18 
1.776.78 

4.530.62 
5,958.47 

120.00 

300.43 
296.79 

8.608.67 
19,316.56 

25.100.64 
89.152.84 

83,699.21 
58.469.40 

60.00 
849.40 

33.749.21 
58.818.80 

Ine. 

9,145.18 

808.60 

1.427.85 

10,717.99 

14.062.20 

34.770.19 

299.40 

26,069.59 

Dee. 

120.00 

3.64 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  ELEVEN   MONTHS 


RBCEIPTS 


Available  for  Regular  AppropriatlonB   . . , 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  ELEVEN  MONTHS  


19U-19 

1919-29 

223,441.53 
33,749.21 

271.686.86 
58.818.80 

257.190.74 

330,506.66 

Increase 


48,245.33 
25,069.59 


73.314.92 


Decrease 


_         I 


FORM   OP  A  BEQUEST 

"I  Klv«  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  dollars  to  "The  American  Mlasionary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.'  Ttoe 
wlU  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift    plan;    the    Association 
aireeinr  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  Ufa  of  the  donor 
or  othsr  daslgnated  person.    For  iaformation,  write  The  American  Missionary  Assecla- 

tlOB. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Rev.  Harold  M.  Kingsley,  Director  of  Negro  Work  in  the  North,  re- 
cently visited  Union  Church  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  the  pastor.  This  is  the  oldest  church  organization  of  colored  people 
m  the  United  States. 

«    «    « 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen  **A  Program  of  Parish  Evangelism,"  drop  a 
card  to  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Pagley,  D.  D.,  287  Fourth  Aventie,  New  York. 
It  is  a  concise  outline  for  all  the  year  and  a  plan  of  church  work  to  enlist 
men  and  women  in  the  service  and  worship  of  the  church* 

«    «    « 

The  new  stereopticon  lecture,  ** Larger  Parish  Activities,*'  is  now  in 
circulation.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  the  season's  mis- 
sion study  textbook,  **The  Church  and  the  Community,''  and  requests  for 
it  are  numerous.  Pastors  desiring  to  present  this  lecture  should  make 
reservations  at  an  early  date. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  Andrew  Gavlik,  of  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  will  spend  the  last 
two  weeks  ai  October  in  Massachusetts.  Churches  and  societies  wishing  to 
hear  his  message  should  correspond  with  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Gteivlik  will  also 
give  the  first  two  weeks  in  November  to  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

«    «    « 

Our  friends  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Connecticut  are 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  and  hearing  one  of  the  field  workers 
toward  whose  support  they  make  such  liberal  contribution.  Mrs.  Louise 
B.  Esch,  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  will  visit  that  state  during  the  month 
of  October,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Charles  Snow  Thayer,  64  Gillette 
Street,  Hartford,  and  all  requests  for  Mrs.  Esch's  services  should  be  sent  to 
her.  ^  J'J^lSl 

«    «    « 

Rev.  Herman  Obenhaus,  D.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  German  Department,  succeeding  Dr.  Eversz,  who  will  continue  as  Asso 
ciate  Superintendent  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  nominations 
for  a  successor  to  Dr.  Eversz  were  made  through  the  German  Conference,  and 
Dr.  Obenhaus  received  the  large  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  various  bodies. 
His  close  association  with  the  German  ministers,  through  his  relation  to  the 
German  Institute  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  gives  him  a  wide 
acquaintance  throughout  the  entire  country.  He  is  universally  respected 
and  loved  throughout  the  whole  fellowship.  The  thirty-three  years  of 
service  which  Dr.  Eversz  has  given  to  the  churches  have  been  marked  by 
rare  devotion  to  the  work,  indefatigable  labors,  sound  judgment  in  all  that 
he  has  undertaken.  The  churches  have  grown  from  a  handful  to  several 
hundred  under  his  leadership.  Dr.  Obenhaus  will  relieve  him  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  travel  and  office  routine,  but  will  have,  during  the  coming 
months,  the  benefit  of  his  sound  wisdom  and  advice. 
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AN  IDEAL  VACATION 

By  Mrs.  William  J,  Minchin,  Denver,  Colo, 


I  HAVE  been  reading  our  last 
CongregationcUist  and  find  that 
my  husband  and,  I  have  just 
had  an  ideal  vacation  this  summer, 
according  to  the  definition  there 
given.  It  says  that  **  vacation  is  by 
derivation  an  emptying.  You  empty 
yourself  of  your     accustomed  plans. 


OUR  FIRST  BLOW-OUT 

You  empty  your  mind  of  the  accus- 
tomed work.  The  first  rule  of  a  real 
and  Christian  vacation  is  to  vacate, 
to  dump  the  furnace  of  your  business . 
mind,  to  clear  out,  vamoose,  decamp, 
absquatulate,  and  let  your  tired  mind 
recover  its  tone.  If  possible,  we 
should  all  have  some  element  of  ad- 
venture in  our  summer  resting  times, 
and  be  a  sport.'' 

As  long  ago  as  last  February, 
when  we  were  gathered  in  Douglas, 
Wyoming,  for  the  Pastors'  Confer- 
ence, plans  for  our  vacation  took 
shape  in  the  minds  of  Dr.  Minchin 
and  myself.  This  Conference  was 
held  at  Douglas  because  it  was  a 
central  point  in  the  state,  and  whe?i 
one  of  our  home  missionary  pastors 
recounted  his  experiences  in  reach- 
ing that  central  point,  we  decided 
that  as  soon  as  possible  we  would 
travel  over  the  same  route  and  visit 
his  field.  Here  is  the  brief  record 
of  his  story.  I  am  not  depending 
upon  my  memory — ^I  got  him  to  write 


it  down  in  my  notebook:  **I  mushed 
five  miles,  rode  horseback  twenty 
miles,  traveled  on  a  sled  thirty  miles 
came  by  auto  seventy-five  miles,  and 
made  the  rest  of  the  trip,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  miles,  by  train." 
So,  late  in  July,  we  left  Denver 
one  night,  and  the  next  morning 
reached  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming,  where  we  were 
met  by  Rev.  D.  D.  Reese, 
whose  journey  to  the  Con- 
ference had  so  aroused 
our  interest,  and  who  is 
home  missionary  at  Pine- 
dale  and  vicinity,  and, 
one  might  truthfully  say, 
of  everything  else  in  wes- 
tern Wyoming;  for  from 
Rock  Springs  up  to  the 
celebrated  Jackson  Hole 
country,  just  south  of  the 
Yellowstone,  he  is  the  only 
resident  minister,  a  veri- 
table bishop  of  all  that 
country. 
At  10:30  a.  m.  we  were  stowed 
away  in  the  missionary  Ford,  that 
valuable  pastor's  assistant  in  these 
western  fields,  and  were  on  our  way 
to  Pinedale.  I  received  my  earl/ 
education  as  a  strap-hanger  in  going 
in  and  out  of  Boston,  and  have  often 
congratulated  myself  on  being  small 
enough  to  slip  into  any  small  space; 
but  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  hours,  I  envied  my 
husband  his  two  hundred  pounds  as 
I  bounced  and  slid  around  while  that 
'*  little  old  Ford  rambled  right 
along."  We  rode  for  miles  and 
miles  and  miles;  we  rode  for  hours 
and  hours  and  hours,  and  saw  noth- 
ing but  dust  and  a  **long,  long  trail 
a  winding.'' 

Imagine  our  surprise,  therefore, 
when  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  few 
buildings,  on  one  of  which  we  read 
the  sign,  **Eden  post  office."  It 
was  impossible  to  imagine  who  could 
go  there  for  mail,  and  I,  who  depend 
so  greatly  upon  the  daily  visits  of 
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the  mail  man,  wanted  to  stop  and 
write  a  letter  to  '*  Whoever  may  call 
for  it/'  so  that  such  a  one  might  not 
be  disappointed.  But  with  so  many 
miles  between  us  and  our  destina- 
tion, we  gave  up  the  idea;  which  stiil 
seems  to  me  a  very  good  one.  How- 
ever, a  still  greater  surprise  was  be- 
fore us.  Several  miles  beyond  the 
post  oflSce  we  found  one  large  build 
ing  bearing  the  sign  ''Eden  Hotel.'' 


AT  ONE  OF  MR,  REESE'S  PREACHING  STATIONS 


Xo  other  buildings,  no  other  sign  of 
habitation  was  to  be  seen.  Desert 
to  right  of  it,  desert  to  left  of  it, 
desert  before  and  behind  it !  I  know 
Sam  Walter  Foss  must  have  passed 
here  and  gotten  his  idea  of  building 
a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
being  a  friend  to  man.  Could  one 
even  debate  the  question  of  driving 
on  in  the  face  of  such  wonderful 
optimism?  We  couldn't.  Climbing 
out  of  the  automobile,  a  bit  stiff,  a 
bit  sore,  we  entered  the  hotel  ana 
partook  of  such  luxuries  as  it  afford- 
ed. In  the  washroom  we  found  a 
wooden  sink,  a  bucket  of  water,  a 
towel,  all  of  which  we  used  with 
more  enjoyment,  than  might  seem 
possible.  Then  followed  a  good 
meal  of  meat,  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  pie  and  coffee — all  for  sixty- 
five  cents.  Of  the  water  it  is  best 
not  to  speak. 
Greatly   refreshed   we   started   on 


our  last  lap,  Mr.  Reese  remarking, 
**Now  we  are  off  for  Pinedale."  But 
it  seemed  that  our  troubles  were  real- 
ly about  to  begin.  Some  ten  miles 
from  this  half-way  house  we  had  our 
first-  blow-out.  The  trouble  was 
with  one  of  the  front  tires,  and  as  the 
space  was  for  a  rear  wheel,  we  wait- 
ed an  hour  while  Mr.  Reese  experi- 
mented with  everything  at  hand. 
Like  a  good  pastor  he  had  informed 
his  people  of  our  contem- 
plated visit — perhaps  he 
had  over  done  it  a  trifle — 
at  any  rate,  all  the  mos- 
quitoes in  the  entire  coun- 
try had  discovered  that 
nice,  tender  city  people 
were  on  the  road  and  they 
^Ja^^  came  to  meet  us.  Such 
^'  a  warm  welcome  and  last 

ing  evidence  of  apprecia- 
tion have  not  often  fallen 
to  our  lot.  While  we 
were  of  no  assistance  to 
Mr.  Reese,  we  were  quite 
as  busy  and  far  more  ac- 
tive. He  showed  his  opti- 
mistic spirit  by  remark- 
ing, *^It's  lucky  it  didn't 
happen  out  on  the  desert!"  We 
looked  around.  What  was  the  dif- 
ference? There  was  sage  brush, 
sage  brush  everywhere.  Where  was 
the  desert? 

When  we  were  once  more  on  our 
way  we  had  a  delightful  and  un- 
usual experience.  Some  two  hun- 
dred yards  on  our  right  appeared 
two  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the 
desert — a  young  antelope  and  doe. 
For  a  moment  they  stood  still,  poised 
daintly,  with  ears  alert,  nostrils  di- 
lated; then  they  turned  up  their 
little  white  tails  and  ran,  only  to  ap- 
pear again  and  again  not  far  ahead 
of  us.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
altogether  too  near  if  we  had  been 
the  enemies  they  feared  we  were. 
They  traveled  several  miles  with  us 
in  this  way  and  then  suddenly  leap- 
ed across  the  road  right  in  front  of 
us  and  scurried  to  shelter. 
Most     welcome     were     the  tremb- 
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ling  lights  of  Pinedale  when  at  nine 
o'clock  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  parsonage,  a  bit  stiffer,  a  bit  sor- 
er, and  were  kindly  made  to  feel  at 
home  by  the  pastor's  family.  He 
had  declared  we  would  arrive  by 
daylight,  so  he  did  not  turn  on  the 
lights  of  the  car,  but  it  seemed  like 
night  to  us  when  we  caught  our  first 
sight  of  the  town,  nestled  among  the 
hills,  100  miles  from  the  railroad.  It 
reminded  me  of  what  my  husband 
had  said  in  anticipation  of 
a  visit  to  another  little 
Wyoming  town,  **It  is  so 
small,  out  there  all  alone, 
one  wonders  that  they  do 
not  take  it  in  at  night." 

For  the  next  two  days 
the  men  emptied  their 
minds  of  **  accustomed 
work'*  and  went  fishing. 
When  Mrs.  Reese  was  not 
cooking  fish — ^beautiful 
brook  trout — she  and  I 
visited  among  the  women 
and  young  people  of  the 
place. 

I  wish  I  could  remem- 
bciT  all  the  interesting 
stories  told  of  our  home 
missionary  and  his  work, 
mention     one  or  two.     On 


congregation  wisely  and  kindly  re- 
frained from  making  any  remarks 
about  the  appearance  of  the  preach- 
er. The  fact  that  he  was  rather 
heavy-eyed,  that  one  eye  was  scarce- 
ly open  and  that  there  were  great 
welts  on  his  forehead  and  neck  excit- 
ed no  comment.  Although  the  noon 
hour  was  short,  we  could  not  resist 
the  invitation  to  have  dinner  with 
some  members  of  the  congregation 
from  **back  East,''  and  we  had  a  de- 


CONGREGATION    AT    BRONX,    WYOMING 


Let  mc 
one  oc- 
casion he  was  called  to  a  place  a  long 
distance  to  the  north  of  Pinedale  to 
conduct  the  funeral  of  a  little  child. 
It  took  him  four  days  to  reach  the 
place  and  he  had  no  way  of  letting 
the  mother  of  the  child  know  that  he 
was  coming.  But  she  had  waited, 
** knowing  you  would  come."  Isn't 
that  a  reputation  to  be  proud  of?  On 
another  occasion,  he  had  just  reach- 
ed home  after  a  long,  hard  journey 
and  found  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
travel  forty  miles  to  perform  a  mar- 
riage ceremony.  It  was  impossible 
to  reach  the  place  in  time,  but,  re- 
sourceful as  ever,  he  got  the  parties 
on  the  phone,  had  them  secure  wit- 
nesses, opened  up  all  the  other  lines, 
and  married  the  young  couple'  on  the 
phone. 

Sunday  was  our  busy  day.     The 


lightful  hour — four  New  England 
Yankees,  with  so  much  in  common! 
Lovingly  we  spoke  of  '*old  ocean," 
of  the  shaded  streets,  of  homes  sur- 
rounded by  great  spreading  trees, 
while  the  daughters  of  the  house 
wondered  if  they  would  ever  come  to 
care  for  the  ocean  as  they  do  for 
their  beautiful  mountains,  and  if 
they  could  be  contented  to  have  their 
wonderful  view  shut  out  by  trees  and 
houses.  Our  hostess  admitted  that 
the  first  year  she  was  in  Wyoming 
she  cried  more  than  did  any  normal 
baby,  but  evidently  she  has  found 
as  have  many  others,  that  the  first 
hundred  years  are  the  hardest,  and 
her  beautiful  home  with  its  equip- 
ment of  modem  conveniences,  and 
her  two  girls  who  attend  college,  have 
made  her  quite  happy  so  far  from 
the  road.  This  home  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  beautiful  Green  River,  a  rivei* 
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that  resembles  the  clear  streams  of 
the  Berkshires.  To  one  brought  up 
near  the  sea  there  are  only  two  places 
suitable  for  bathing — ^the  bathtub 
and  the  ocean.  But  I  must  confess  I 
could  not  long  have  withstood  the  de- 
sire to  substitute  this  river. 

All  too  soon  around  came  the  Ford, 
and  we  drove  thirty  miles  to  Bronx, 
where  we  found  the  schoolhouse  well 
filled.  Again  we  had  tire  trouble, 
so  Dr.  Minchin  went  ahead  on  a  pass- 
ing truck,  and  the  rest  of  us  foUowed 
later.  Here  we  met,  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  the  railroad, 
and  from  everything  else,  just  such 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  as 
you  all  met  in  your  churches  that 
day.  I  am  always  impelled  to  ask 
people  I  meet  in  these  far-away 
places  two  questions:  *' Where  did 
you  come  fromt'*  and  **Why  did 
you  comet"  The  queer  thing  about 
it  is  that  they  all  know  where  I  came 
from  and  why  I  am  among  those 
present.  How  can  they  tell!  Alter 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  I  usually 
say,  **I'm  from  New  England,''  and 
the  result  is  always  the  same — smiles, 
quick  glances  from  one  to  another,  and 
the  inevitable,  **We  knew  you  were/' 
Then  follows  advice  not  to  change 
*'it,"  not  to  lose  '*it,"  be  sure  to 
keep  *Mt,"  for  they  all  like  *4t." 
Please,  dear  readers  back  East,  tell 
me  what  is  ''it,*' 


From  Bronx  we  drove  fourteen 
miles  to  Daniel,  where  we  were  to 
have  supper  and  an  early  s^-rvice, 
but  since  many  families  were  away 
from  home,  we  had  neither.  We 
hurried  back  the  eighteen  miles  to 
Pinedale,  and  arrived  in  time  to  at- 
tend the  young  people's  missionary 
meeting,  and  a  good  one  it  was,  too. 
Here  we  met  a  man  who  for  years 
has  supported  two  children  in  Tur- 
key, and  also  discovered  that  of 
the  group  of  young  people  four  had 
attended  the  recent  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
convention  at  Colorado  Springs. 

Now  the  best  part  of  this  story  is 
that  Mr.  Reese,  whose  D.  D.  is  on 
the  wrong  side  of  his  name,  is  going 
to  remain  on  the  field.  He  is  doing 
good  work;  he  is  contented;  he  has 
filed  on  land  ten  miles  beyond  Bronx, 
and  on  his  fiftieth  birthday  his  people 
gave  him  a  party,  and  the  gifts  he 
received  will  be  a  substantial  help  in 
starting  his  farm. 

Bright  and  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ing we  started  back  to  the  road.  On 
the  way  Mr.  Reese  inquired  when  we 
were  going  to  make  another  visit  to 
Pinedale.  He  was  told  that  we 
thought  we  would  wait  until  he  had 
moved  to  his  farm  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  good  long  ride. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  we  had 
an  ideal  vacation! 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  a  home  missionary'' 
bears  additional  testimony  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  automobile  on  isolated 
frontier  fields:  *'We  recently  attended  the  Summer  School  for  Rural  Pas- 
tors, and  how  grateful  we  were  to  the  dear  people  whose  contribution  of  the 
Ford  made  this  possible.  A  thousand-mile  journey  was  necessary,  but  it  was 
an  inestimable  privilege  to  hear  the  fine  lectures  and  music  and  rub  elbows 
with  tiiose  who  are  not  only  filling  places  here  in  the  West  like  the  one  we 
occupy,  but  also  with  those  who  are  doing  big  things  in  life.  The  sessions 
were  most  interesting  and  so  helpful  to  all  who  attended.  The  usefulness  of 
the  Ford  is  evident  aJmost  every  day.  Recently  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral 
— that  of  a  young  man — the  father  came  to  us  in  great  distress  because  the 
flowers  had  not  arrived,  and  would  the  pastor  go  to  the  railroad  and  see  if 
they  were  at  the  express  office,  a  trip  of  forty-four  miles.  Of  course  the  pas- 
tor went  and  the  flowers  were  delivered  in  time  for  the  funeral.  Inconvenient 
at  times,  yes,  but  after  all,  is  it  not  splendid,  the  childlike  faith  of  these  dear 
people,  that  when  they  come  to  the  minister  with  their  troubles,  he  and  the 
little  Ford  will  straighten  them  outt" 
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A  LEADER  WITH  A  SOCIAL  VISION 

By  Miss  Nelle  M,  Osmun,  Alamo,  N.  D. 


CHURCH  AT  ALAMO,  N.  D, 


IN  this  district  the  snow  and  rain 
and  cold  disagreeable  weather 
lasted  until  very  late  this  year. 
In  consequence  the  country  work  did 
not  really  open  up  until  June.  How- 
ever, if  the  winter  presents  diflScul- 
ties  and  hardships,  the  summer  pret- 
ty nearly  makes 
up  for  them  by 
allowing  us  many 
opportunities  for 
developing  the 
work  of  the 
Kingdom  and 
for  forming  many 
pleasant  acquain- 
tances. 

On  June  6th 
we  organized  the 
first  Sunday 
School  in  Appam, 
a  little  town  on 
the  railroad  about 
six  miles  west  of 
Alamo.  We  be- 
gan with  sixteen 
members.  A  s 
this  town  is  prac- 
tically the  center 
of  a  Norwegian 
settlement,  it  has 
meant  much  to 
have  this  Ameri- 
can work  started, 
and  although 
the  parents  do 
not  as  yet  re- 
spond as  cordial- 
ly as  we  could 
wish,  they  are 
much  more 
friendly  than  was 
formerly  the 
case,  and  in  time 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  real  spirit 
of  co-operation.  We  meet  in  a  large 
hall,  where  on  Saturday  nights 
dances  are  held,  and  in  consequence 
we  usually  have  to  sweep  up  cigar- 
ette stumps  and  chewing  gum  pa- 
pers, as  well  as  much  dust  and  dirt 
from  the  floor^  before  we  can  begin 


WITH   FULL  DINNER  PAILS 


A  NORTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL  BUS 


our  meetings.    We  reach  Appam  by 
auto. 

My  Sunday  afternoons  are  occu- 
pied farther  away  in  the  country,  at 
Angle.  Here  there  is  an  organiza- 
tion with  sixteen  members,  and  a 
Sunday  School  having  a  membership 
0  f  thirty-five. 
There  are  peo- 
ple of  culture 
and  refinement  iu 
this  little  town, 
and  it  is  a  pleas 
ure  to  visit  their 
homes  and  have 
access  to  their 
gardens,  which 
this  year  have 
been  blessed  with 
a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  all  kinds 
of  vegetables.  The 
spring  chickens 
were  a  little  late 
in  making  their 
appearance,  but 
there  is  promise 
of  maturity  and 
we  feel  sure  of 
having  our  ap- 
petites satisfied 
when  that  prom- 
ise is  fulfilled. 

The  Bibbler 
School,  named  af- 
ter a  neighboring 
farmer,  is  a  de- 
lightful work.  It 
was  formerly 
looked  after  by 
the  Methodists, 
but  as  their  lead- 
er was  becoming 
too  feeble  to  care 
for  it,  they  turned  it  over  to  us. 
There  are  many  bright  young  men 
and  women  in  attendance  at  this 
school.  Our  adult  class  is  called 
**Live  Wires,*'  and  recently  showed 
much  skill  in  getting  up  a  picnic  and 
ice-cream  social  at  a  creek  nearby, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
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Northwest.  A  nice  sum  of  money 
was  realized  as  a  result  of  this  af- 
fair and  was  used  to  pay  for  some 
new  song  books  recently,  purchased. 
We  meet  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty. 
There  have  been  as 'many  as  sixty 
present,  and  when  the  weather  is  very 
warm  we  sit  outside  on  the  grassy 
prairie  and  have  our  several  classes. 

Every  Sunday  evening  we  have  a 
community  service  in  Alamo.  It  has 
been  too  warm  to  meet  indoors  and 
so  we  have  a  service  on  the  sidewalk, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  folding  or- 
gan. The  children  like  this  service. 
One  little  Catholic  boy  always  in- 
quires as  to  when  we  are  going  to 
have  church  and  he  never  fails  to  be 
present.  We  sing  **  Church  in  the 
Wildwood,"  *' Somewhere  the  Sun  Is 
Shining,"  and  other  pieces  easily 
grasped  by  all. 

We  are  planning  for  a  good-sized 
and  attractive  church  building  which 
shall  cope  with  the  new  $55,000  up- 
to-date  school  building  that  is  bein^j 
erected  and  which  will  bring  young 
people  from  all  over  the  country  to 
our  vicinity,  we  trust. 


Not  long  ago  we  held  a  community 
camp  fire  by  the  lake.  A  good  lunch 
was  enjoyed  by  all  and  we  toaJsted 
weners  and  marshmallows  and  play- 
ed games  until  a  rather  late  hour.  A 
motor  boat  was  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  young  people. 

The  longer  I  remain  on  this  field 
the  more  important  the  work  seems 
to  me.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
here  in  the  way  of  Christian  Ameri- 
canization and  as  I  am  the  only 
American  missionary  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles,  it  means  much  to  have 
our  work  planted  and  developed. 
My  sister,  who  resides  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, spent  the  summer  here,  and 
she  greatly  helped  the  work,  not 
only  in  a  financial  way  but  by 
teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  and  do- 
ing whatever  she  found  to  do.  The 
little  folks  called  us  **the  preachers," 
although  she  slightly  resented  the 
title.  The  parsonage  lot  was  used  for 
a  playground  for  the  children.  We 
are  greatly  in  need  of  a  Ford,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  hire  a  car  for 
reaching  the  different  points  on  the 
field  unless  some  good  friends  offered 
their  help. 


«    «    « 

WHERE  THE  DOOR  OF  OPPORTUNITY  IS  OPEN 

By  Rev,  H.  Roy  Phillippi,  Hedgesville,  Mantana. 


I  CAME  to  Hedgesville  last  year  a 
stranger  and  they  took  me  in. 
I  was  commissioned  to  care  for 
two  churches,  Hedgesville  and  Roth- 
ieraay,  the  latter  a  Scotch  settlement. 
1  made  the  twenty  miles 
between  the  two  places 
every  Sunday  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  by  stage  and  by 
liver>'  rig.  This  year,  Ni- 
hil, a  point  just  outside  of 
Judith  Gap,  was  added  to 
ray  field,  and  I  was  given 
the  missionary  Ford  in 
order  to  make  the  trip.  If 
the  reader  will  consult  the 
map  of  Montana,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Judith  Gap  is 
between  the  Belt  and  the 
Snowy   Mountains,      Just 


south  of  the  Snowy  range 
which  stands  like  a  mighty  wall 
on  the  north,  rising  about  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  lies 
the  little  town  of  Hedgesville.     It  is 


GENERAL    MEETING    HOUSE    AT    ROTHIEMAY 
••BUILT    IN   A    DAY'" 
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called  Hedges  station  on  the  Great 
Northern.  Fromthis  place  the  stages 
run  out  over  the  plain  for  twenty-five 
miles  in  various  directions.  So  much 
for  the  geography  of  the  country. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOLHOUSE,  MR.  PHIL- 
LIPPI   IN   CAR 


As  these  towns  of  Hedgesville, 
Rothiemay  and  Nihil  are  located  they 
form  a  triangle,  as  the  map  will  in- 
dicate. It  is  ten  miles  from  Hedges 
to  Nihil;  from  Nihil  to  Rothiemay 
twenty-five  miles;  Rothiemay  to 
Hedges  twenty  miles.  In  addition  to 
serving  these  points  the  teacher  of 
the  school  at  Rossville  came  to  me 
some  time  ago  asking  if  I  would  stop 
at  that  point,  which  is  half  way  be- 
tween Rothiemay  and  Nihil,  and  give 
them  a  sermon.  My  schedule  was 
pretty  full  already,  but  I  told  them  I 
would  be  able  to  hold  services  there 
at  five  in  the  afternoon.  My  Sunday 
program  is  now  about  as  follows: 
Hedges,  Sunday  School,  ten  a.  m., 
preaching  service  at  eleven;  Nihil, 
Sunday  School  at  two  p.  m.,  preach- 
ing at  three;  Rossville,  preaching  at 
i\ve.  Rothiemay,  Sunday  School  at 
seven  p.  m.,  preaching  at  eight.  This 
would  seem  a  very  crowded  day,  but 


I  enjoy  the  work.  The  round  trip 
is  about  sixty  miles.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  car  is  indispensable. 

Our  great  difficulty  is  that  the 
population  is  scattered.  The  ranches 
vary  from  a  few  sections  (square 
miles)  to  as  high  as  eighteen  thous- 
and acres.  The  people  are  glad  to 
have  callers.  This  makes  the  work 
far  more  interesting,  for  they  wel- 
come the  minister  above  all  other 
visitors.  My  record  shows  a  weekly 
average  of  fifteen  calls.  The  church 
services  are  always  well  attended. 
I  speak  to  an  average  of  fifty  peo- 
ple every  Sunday. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  work 
is  that  there  is  no  denominationalism. 
There  is  a  Cahtolic  church  at  Hedges, 
but  my  churches  are  all  known  as 
**the  Protestant  churches'*  or  just 
*Hhe  church.'' 

The  country  south  of  the  Snowy 
range  has  a  future.     It  is  interest- 


HEDGES  ON  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN 

ing  to  try  to  anticipate  what  will  be 
here  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  more. 
It  is  all  in  the  future,  for  the  coun- 
try has  little  of  civilized  history  to 
record  so  far. 

«    «    « 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  CONFERENCE 
AT  BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

By  Rev.  Frank  E.  Henry,  Oreat  Falls,  Montana 

TWENTY-ONE      home   mission-  unalloyed  pleasure,  set,  like  a  cluster 

aries  of  Montana  will  be  for-  of  pearls,  in  the  dull  round  of  the 

ever    grateful  to  the     Home  summer's  duties.     And  a  dozen  oth- 

Missionary  Society  for  ten  days   of  ers,   some   as   teachers   and   some    as 
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visitors,  shared  the  good  times  and 
the  complete  recreation  and  are 
equally  grateful  to  the  *' mother  of 
us  aU/' 

Montana  is  fast  becoming  the  '^  ex- 
periment station"  for  the  churches. 
Last  summer  it  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  'Home  Missions  Council  survey. 
Next  summer,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  seen  the  consummation  of  the  **In- 
terchurch"  or  ** Union''  college,  to 
be  located  at  Billings,  using  Izhe 
Polytechnic  as  a  nucleus,  with  pos- 
sibly a  training  school  for  young 
preachers  all  the  year  round,  and  a 
summer  conference  for  the  pastors  of 
the  state  which  shall  follow  the  lines 
of  this  year's  work.  But  all  this  is 
prophecy.    Here  is  history : 

This  first  missionary  pastors'  con- 
ference was  held  from  July  13th  to 
23rd,  in  the  building  of  the  BiUings 
Polytechnic  Institifte,  generously 
thrown  open  by  President  Eaton. 
Dormitory,  dining  hall,  and  class 
rooms,  with  library  and  office,  gavo 
a  scholastic  air  to  the  conference,  and 
the  college  surroimdings,  sweeping 
the  years  away,  left  the  men  in  the 
mood  of  Dr.  Holmes's  famous  phrase, 
*  *  We  are  twenty  tonight. ' '  Baseball, 
tennis,  golf,  quoits,  and  the  swimming 
pool  invited  to  physical  rebuilding, 
while  occasional  sermons  and  pray- 
er meetings  left -tender  memories  of 
hours  spent  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figrtration. 

Especially  did  the  two  '*Bimrock" 
meetings  sweeten  the  soul.  Early 
in  the  morning,  but  not  too  early 
for  a  full  night's  sleep,  we  climbed 
up  among  the  boulders  and  brush 
as  high  as  safety  would  permit. 
Against  the  cliffs — ^the  rimrocks — 
that  overlook  the  Yellowstone,  at 
whose  feet  the  ;college  buildings 
nestle,  we  sat  and  sang  and  talked 
and  prayed. 

In  the  foreground,  like  a  picture, 
lay  the  emerald  landscape,  cut  into 
checkerboard    blocks  of  alfalfa    and 


young  wheat,  crossed  and  divided  by 
hedges  and  irrigation  ditches  and 
dotted  with  groups  of  farm  buildings. 
Beyond  the  river,  which  just  here 
swings  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
bench  land  and  foothills  slope  gently 
upward,  lying  in  the  lap  of  the  giant 
iiiockies  that  lift  their  white  peaks  in 
the  far  distance,  seventy-five  rnUes 
away.  Above  this  serrated  horizon, 
westward,  and  in  the  upper  air  hung 
the  soft  gray  clouds  of  the  summer 
morning.  Eastward,  against  the 
dark  green  of  the  trees  that  hid  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  the  newer 
residence  district  of  the  city  sparkled 
brightly  a  mile  or  so  away.  Here  we 
worshipped,  and  then  went  down 
from  the  mount  to  the  duties  '^f  the 
day,  preparing  for  the  winter  of 
activity  ahead. 

Several  lectures  and  round  table 
discussions  by  state  and  national 
leaders  on  church  methods  and  or 
ganization,  sermon  making  and  de- 
livery, were  varied  by  addresses  by 
President  Atkinson,  Professors 
Cooley  and  Swingle  of  the  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Bozeman;  Professor 
KeUey  Miller  of  Howard  University; 
President  Eaton  of  the  Polytechnic; 
Superintendent  Pope  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League;  Mr.  Boy  J.  Covert, 
a  local  banker;  Rev.  Robert  Ailing- 
ham  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Powell  and 
Dr.  Moore. 

The  **Oberlin  Band,"  made  up  of 
four  summer  student  pastors  livened 
things  up  on  the  athletic  field,  at  af- 
ter-dinner stunts  and  the  nightly 
bed  time  ** Sings."  Not  only  the 
head  of  the  school,  but  its  hands  and 
feet — cooks,  waiters,  young  men  and 
maidens,  student  **stayovers"— each 
and  all  dispensed  that  western  hos- 
pitality that  is  as  proverbial  as  the 
famous  Southern  brand  of  long  ago. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  that  it 
was  well  worth  while  and  that  a  re- 
turn engagement  of  the  C.  H.  M,  S. 
team  would  be  welcomed  next  year. 


Every  prayer,  every  word  of  testimony,  every  earnest  effort  we  put  forth 
is  making  it  just  so  much  easier  for  God  to  finish  His  work  of  love. 
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POWDER  RIVER  PARISH 

By  liev,  Elmer  H.  Johnson,  Billings^  Moiit, 


POWDER     RIVER!      Let       'er 
buck!''     It    was    no  accident 
that  the  doughboy    took     his 
cry  from  Powder  River  when  he  went 
over  the  top,  and  said  of  his  quiet 
buddy,  **Hte  has  gone  West." 

When  one  leaves  the  railroad  at 
Miles  City  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
horizon  one  hundred  miles  southward, 
he  is  in  a  spirit  of  expectantly,  and 


REV.     HENRY     K.      WATERS     VIEWING 
HIS   PARISH  OF  3,240   SQUARE   MILES 

with  every  mile  the  spirit  of  Powder 
River  strengthens  his  heart  beat. 

There  is  ** Tongue  River'' — was  it 
named  because  of  an  incident  where 
a  pine  tree  replaced  a  broken  wagon 
tongue  and  saved  the  outfit — men, 
mules,  and  merchandise?  Or  did 
that  active  little  beast,  so  hard  to 
bridle  just  above  the  lower  jaw,  fur- 
nish the  occasion  for  the  name  ?  Then 
follows     fifty   miles   on     '*  Pumpkin 


Creek,"  which  rambles  no  less  than 
a  pumpkin  vine  and  robs  the  un- 
initiated of  all  sense  of  direction. 

Just  beyond  the  **S.  L.''  ranch  a 
big  board  bears  the  legend,  **  Custer 
County — Powder  River  County" 
Once  firmly  spiked,  it  has  been  torn 
from  its  posts  as  if  the  very  winds 
would  say,  **What  will  do  very  well 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  won't  hold 
in  Powder  River.'* 

In  the  *' woolly  days''  when  a  man 
died  the  boys  would  come  from  fifty 
miles  around  to  ** plant  him" — yea 
can't  have  a  funeral  without  d 
preacher — and  as  one  after  another 
swung  out  of  his  saddle  he  would 
not  ask,  **What  did  he  die  of?"  but 
*'Who  shot  him?" 

Set  over  against  the  conventional 
world,   with   its   railroads  and  baby 
buggies.   Powder  River  is  what  the 
ladies     fighting     off    ennui    want— 
'* something  different."     It  is  not  ro- 
mantic— the    term  is    too    tame — ^let 
Scotland  and   Italy  be  that!     Pow- 
der River's  ** anthem"  is 
I'm  a  wild  Montana  flower 
Growing  wilder  every  hour. 
Nobody  cares  to  cultivate  me. 
For  I'm  as  wild  as  wild  can  be. 
I'm  wild,  I'm  wild,  I'm  wild! 

And  Powder  River  County  is  ours, 
my  Congregational  brethern,  ours  to 
serve. 

The  Home  Missions  Council,  rep- 
resenting nine  leading  denominations 
made  a  survey  of  the  state  and  sat 
on  the  proposition  that  every  square 
foot  in  Montana  should  be  definitely 
under  the  care  of  some  responsible 
Christian  church.  In  allocating  the 
vast  areas  of  unoccupied  territory, 
they  assigned  Powder  River  to  us. 
That  means  we  are  expected  to  go  in 
and  all  other  denominations  stay  out. 
This  is  the  measure  of  our  responsi- 
bility: 3,240  square  miles  of  marvel- 
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ous  ranching  country,  5,000  people, 
seventy  public  schools  and  not  a 
Protestant  church  building.  It  is 
our  privilege  to  go  in  and  prove  that 
a  sparsely-settled  area  **one  hundrert 
miles  from  everywhere*'  can  be  given 
adequate  service. 

A  telegram  to  New  York  brought 
a  fine  new  Ford  with  self-starter,  the 
gift  of  friends  in  Massachusetts,  for 
Powder  River.  Scarcely  had  it  been 
labeled      * '  Congregational      Service 


est  daughter  before  she  was  freed 
from  her  flame-eaten  flesh.  But  there 
was  the  mother,  burned  in  the  hands 
and  in  the  side,  living  with  the  vision 
of  her  futile  fight  against  the  tongues 
of  fire,  burned  into  the  very  tissue  of 
her  brain.  As  soon  as  her  hands 
were  healed,  Mr.  Whitaker  returned 
to  the  Service  Car,  and  together  we 
took  it  on  its  maiden  trip. 

Late  one  Thursday  afternoon  the 
people  of  Broadus,  a  town  built  be- 


REV.  ELMER   H.   JOHNSON   AND   THE   CONGREGATIONAL   SERVICE   CAR 


Car,"  when  two  men  stepped  up  to 
it:  '*  Congregational  Service  Car! 
What's  Congress  up  to  nowT'  On 
second  reading  they  said,  **For  the 
(Church,  eh?  That  looks  like  busi- 
jiess."  The  clear-cut  words  of  the 
:si^n  make  it  cease  to  be  a  Ford  and 
Ibecome  a  specific  thing,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  the  **Sky 
Pilot.'' 

Rev.  Richard  Whitaker'  had  dedi- 
cated himself  to  this  great  unde- 
veloped field,  and  was  just  ready  to 
strike  from  the  railroad  beyond  the 
reach  of  telegraph  or  telephone,  when 
he  received  the  following  telegram: 
''Dorothy  burned.  Kerosene  explo- 
sion. Come  at  once."  He  had  a  few 
jnoments  of  conversation  with  his  eld- 


cause  the  newly-organized  Powder 
River  County  had  to  have  a  county 
seat,  saw  a  new  car  on  their  streets— 
the  ** Congregational  Service  Car,'* 
and  how  delighted  they  were  when 
they  learned  that  it  was  for  them. 

We  announced  a  Sunday  meeting 
in  the  schoolhouse  that  afternoon, 
and  on  Friday  went  in  search  of  ap- 
pointments for  Sunday  morning  and 
evening.  Ten  miles  out  we  took  a 
picture  of  the  children  of  Sand  Creek 
School,  asked  them  if  they  wanted 
a  Sunday  School,  chose  one  of  them 
pilot,  arranged  to  send  the  car  out  to 
bring  in  to  town  any  people  who  had 
no  conveyances,  and  journeyed  on 
some  fifty  miles,  making  calls  here 
and  there.    We  reached  Broadus  late 
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in  the  afternoon  and  Boyes,  120  miles 
from  the  railroad,  in  the  evening.  On 
Saturday  we  returned  to  Boye?,  giv- 
ing a  sheepherder  and  his  dog  a 
chance  to  ride  atop  our  baggage,  and 
took  in  the  big  doings  incident  to  th^ 
establishment  of  the  *' Powder  River 
Trail"  extending  from  Moosejaw, 
Canada,  to  Denver,  marked  by  a  buck- 
ing broncho  in  black  on  a  field  of 
white. 
Sunday  morning  we  picked  up  our 


form  hot  from  a  hundred  miles  of 
travel. 

On  Monday  we  returned  to  Miles 
City  and  the  railroad,  having  spent 
five  days  in  the  Powder  River  coun- 
try. 

It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Whitaker 
could  not  remain  away  from  his 
stricken  wife  and  four  babies,  and 
we  could  not  ask  her  to  make  her 
home  in  the  vast  solitudes  where  the 
vision  of  her  burning  daughter  would 
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twelve-year-old  girl  pilot,  and  Mr. 
Whitaker  brought  in  four  loads  of 
people  in  the  Service  Car.  An  hour 
later  that  car  had  a  new  Sunday 
School  to  serve,  and  three  hours  later, 
another,  at  Broadus.  That  night 
practically  the  entire  population  of 
Boyes  and  several  freighters,  who 
were  camping  for  the  night,  gathered 
about  our  trim  little  outfit  stationed 
in  front  of  the  post  oflBce,  caught  th.^ 
key  from  the  piano  inside,  joined  in 
the  songs  that  came  through  the  open 
door  and  window,  saw  the  minister 
lift  the  Bible  into  the  shaft  of  light, 
bowed  under  western  stars  during  the 
moment  of  prayer,  and  hung  on  the 
words  of  the  messenger  as  he  preach- 
ed from  the    little    bepedaled    plat- 


probably  always  be  before  her. 

**0f  twenty-two  children  t«i 
years  of  age  and  under,  only  four  had 
ever  been  to  Sunday  School  before  in 
their  lives,*'  began  a  letter  reporting 
the  first  session  of  the  Broadus  Sun- 
day School.  Had  the  Congregational 
Service  Car  not  paid  for  itself  on  the 
first  trip!  We  said  we  would  be 
back  in  two  weeks. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Kelts,  pastor  at  Colum- 
bus, Mjontana,  oflEered  to  give  six 
weeks  to  Powder  River.  When  he 
was  ready  to  start  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived calling  him  to  his  mother^s 
bedside  in  Canada.  That  meant  the 
writer  must  go  out  alone  to  make 
good  the  appointments.  The  first 
day's  travel  totaled  162  miles,  over 
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1.  The  Congregational  Service  Car. 

2.  As  fine  a  ranch  as  lies  out  of  doors. 

3.  After  a  night  in  the  Wagon  Box. 


4.  Meeting  with  a  Parishioner. 

5.  They  Raise  Com  in  Powder  River. 

6.  Culverts  will  make  better  roads. 
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roads  cut  up  by  recent  rains.  In  one 
place  the  car  had  to  go  it  on  two-by- 
sixes,  over  a  washout  six  feet  deep. 

On  Sunday,  at  Broadus,  an  en- 
thusiastic group  voted  to  organize  a 
church  and  completed  the  organiza- 
tion Tuesday  with  forty  charter 
members,  all  adult  and  nearly  as 
many  men  as  women,  including  the 
leading  people — bankers,  physicians, 
county  officials,  etc.  In  a  town  of 
about  100  people  such  a  response  is* 
significant.  After*  the  Commercial 
Club  meeting,  its  president  was 
heard  to  say,  '* We've  got  to  have  a 
church.  That's  all. there  is  to  it.  We 
are  not  doing  right  by  our  children. 
Churches  are  just  as  necessary  as 
schools  to  build  up  a  community  that 
will  bring  in  the  best  people." 

Sunday  afternoon,  accompanied 
by  a  teacher  who  came  along  to  give 
a  reading  and  lead  the  singing,  your 
missionary  drove  thirty  miles  to  Os- 
good School,  only  to  find  that  the 
car  had  outrun  the  mail  and  arrived 
before  the  announcement,  so  nobody 
came.  A  sentence  on  the  blackboard 
announced  the  visit.  The  same  was 
true  of  Piniele,  125  miles  from  the 
railroad,  but  two  hours  of  fast  driv- 
ijQg  brought  in  about  twenty  people. 
All  remained  after  the  service.  The 
banker  said,  **We  must  have  a  Sun- 
day School.''  ''All  right,''  was  the 
response.  Will  you  be  superinten- 
dent?" **I  will,  if  necessary,"  was 
the  banker's  reply.  And  the  Service 
Car  had  another  Sunday  School  to 
serve. 

In  such  an  area  as  Powder  River 
County,  all  agencies  making  for  a 
better  civilization  find  it  difficult  to 
^et  a  sufficiently  large  group  togeth- 
er for  a  successful  meeting.  With  a 
population  of  less  than  two  to  the 
square  mile,  it  is  necessary  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  some  of  them  have  to  come 
many  miles.  When  people  come  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  they  look  for 
a  meeting  that  shall  be  more  than  an 
hour  long.  Therefore,  in  ccuncil 
-with  these  people,  three  things  have 


been  decided  upon: 

First,  all  Christians  must  unite  on 
a  broad,  democratic  basis,  forgetting 
divisive  dogmas  and  emphasizing  fel- 
lowship in  worship  and  service. 

Second,  equip  the  minister  not 
only  with  a  speedy  conveyance,  but 
equip  the  Service  Car  with  a  portable 
moving  picture  machine.  It  will 
help  him  to  get  a  hearing,  and  show- 
ing good  pictures  to  people  who  have 
never  seen  a  moving  picture  in  their 
lives  is  Christian  service  when  it 
helps  break  the  monotony.  More- 
over, it  will  help  him  present  the  Gos- 
pel from  screen  and  platform  to  men 
and  women  who  have  not  yet  accept- 
ed Christ. 

Third,  co-ordinate  the  Bed  Cross. 
Farm  Bureau,  Parents'  and  Teachers* 
Association,  and  have  an  occassional 
big  picnic  day.  Have  a  program  of 
recreation  (let  the  boys  pull  a  few 
Wild  West  stunts),  addresses  and 
moving  pictures  fumis-hed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  by  the  Red  Cross,  by 
the  schools — giving  each  a  chance  to 
put  over  its  message — and  a  service 
of  worship  led  by  tiie  minister.  The 
fact  that  he  furnishes  the  moving 
picture  machine  for  all  will  not  hurt 
his  cause. 

In  addition  to  these  big  picnic 
days,  the  minister  may  go  from  school 
to  school,  darken  the  windows,  show 
some  good  educational  pictures,  and 
hold  religious  services  in  some  school- 
house  or  ranch  at  night.  The  pictures 
also  may  be  shown  on  these  oc- 
casions. He  will  meet  as  many  small 
appointments  as  his  strength  will 
permit.  The  opportunity  is  limited 
only  by  our  ability  to  enter  into  it. 

After  Mr.  Kelts'  mother  recovered 
from  her  illness,  he  was  able  to  give 
four  weeks  of  fruitful  service  to  Pow- 
der River  County  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  man  who  is  to  settle 
down  as  bishop  of  this  great  area, 
Rev.  Henry  K.  Waters,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  had  experience  in  a  Montana 
parish  and  knows  the  range. 

After  Mr.  Waters'  arrival  on  the 
field,  a  service  was  held  at  Broadus, 
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and  on  Sunday  evening  we  visited 
Rocky  Butte  School  on  Little  Pow- 
der River,  112  miles  from  the  rail- 
road. The  schoolhouse  was  packed 
to  the  doors  and  people  were  looking 
through  the  windows.  The  moving 
pictures  were  used  for  the  first  time 
at  this  service  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  everyone  present. 

On  Monday  morning  we  scaled  the 
heights  of  '* Fighting  Butte"  and 
looked  down  upon  the  place  where 
the  cow  puncher  fight  took  plac3 
which  gave  the  butte  its  name.  We 
looked  out  into  the  distance  on  every 
side,  over  the  entire  country  and  be- 
yond, and  understood  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  what  Jesus  expe- 
rienced in  His  heart  when  He  looked 
out  upon  the  multitude  and  had  com- 
passion upon  them  because  they  were 


as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Leav- 
ing Mr.  Waters  on  that  lofty  peak 
and  descending  to  the  plain  below, 
we  saw  him  scarcely  visible  against 
the  sky.  And  there  stood  the  Ser- 
vice Car  ready  to  respond  to  his 
touch  and  to  speed  him  over  this 
wonderful  parish  as  soon  as  he  should 
come  down  out  of  the  mountain. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  Mr.  Waters 
and  his  wife  who  have  the  courage  to 
.  meet  the  challenge  of  Powder  River, 
and  for  the  friends  who  uphold  the 
hands  of  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, making  it  possible  to  send  sup- 
plies to  our  scouts  in  No  Man's  Land 
Let  us  also  thank  Him  for  the  op- 
portunity that  is  ours  to  help  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  last  man  in  the 
most  isolated  places  in  our  great 
country. 


«    «    « 

AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  REPORT  OF  A  SUMMER 
STUDENTS  WORK 

By  Wendell  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Dewey,S.  D. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Mr.  Thomas,  a  student  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
was  commissioned  by  this  Society  for  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Edgemont,  South 
Dakota,  during  his  vacation  period  this  year.  This  field,  of  which  Rev.  Alan  M. 
Fairbank  is  pastor,  is  so  large  that  such  assistance  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
following  account  of  Mr.  Thomas's  work  at  Dewey  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  de- 
scribing as  it  does  the  wonderful  country,  the  people  he  served  and  giving  some  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  his  service  was  rendered.) 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  is  about  three 
days'  journey  from  New 
York.  In  going  there  one 
passes  through  the  fertile,  hilly  land 
of  New  York  state ;  the  broad  farms 
of  Ohio;  the  hot,  flat  plains  of  In- 
diana and  Illinois;  the  beautiful, 
rolling  country  of  Iowa;  through 
Nebraska,  choppy  in  the  eastern 
part,  flat  as  a  lake  in  the  west;  and 
finally  into  the  prairie  land  of  South 
Dakota. 

As  I  stepped  off  the  train  at  Edge- 
mont,  on  June  30th,  I  immediately 
recognized  Mr.  Fairbank  because  of 
his  height  (six  feet  three),  and  found 
him  to  be  as  kind  and  cordial  as  he  is 
tall — but  no  better  than  his  wife.  I 
remained  at  their  home  a  couple  of 
days,  getting  acquainted  with  the 
*  *  W^t,' '  drinking  in  advice  and  talk- 


ing  over  missionary  problems. 

Edgemont  is  a  flat  little  town,  with 
a  few  trees  and  about  1,200  people, 
set  in  a  large  prairie  basin.  Its  busi- 
ness prosperity  is  dependent  upon 
the  railroad,  oil,  and  cattle.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  cosmopolitan  and  shifting. 
There  are  two  wide  business  streets, 
both  unpaved,  a  few  hotels,  a  movie 
theater,  a  bank,  a  post  office,  a  school, 
a  hospital,  and  two  churches,  strug- 
gling along  in  spite  of  able  leader- 
ship. No  one  has  any  trouble  in  get 
ting  the  janitor  to  send  up  hot  wa- 
ter. The  water  comes  up  hot  all  the 
time  from  a  deep  and  powerful  arte- 
sian spring.  Drinking  water  needs 
ice.  On  the  usual  hot  day  your  bath 
will  not  be  cool.  I  took  a  hot  bath 
and  felt  good — just  a  little  too  good. 

Two  features  of  this  prairie  coun- 
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try  appeal  to  one  brought  up  in  an 
Eastern  city.  You  can  see  the  whole 
sky  at  once,  and  how  beautiful  it  is 
at  sunset!  The  air  is  rich  and  you 
seem  to  breathe  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine. The  hills  are  velvety  in  the 
distance;  the  sage  brush  gleams,  a 
bluish  silver ;  the  heavy  white  clouds, 
tinged  with  coral  and  gold,  hang 
solidly  under  the  blue  bowl  of  the 
sky.  The  air  is  dry.  One  day  last 
July  the  thermometer  stood  fifty  de- 
grees in  the  sun,  yet  a  light  wrap 
was  suflBcient.  Another  day  showed 
a  hundred  and  thirty  degrees,  but 
it  was  not  so  uncomfortable  as  New 
York  City  heat. 

Instead  of  traveling  about  the  en- 
tire section,  Mr.  Pairbank  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  start  a  per- 
manent work  at  Dewey,  a  little  sta- 
tion twenty-five  miles  northwest  of 
Edgemont.  There  are  only  about 
twenty-five  people  in  the  town,  but 
it  is  a  centrid  point  for  the  surround- 
ing country,  which  probably  has  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  section  is 
growing  every  day.  I  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fairbank  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
plan,  and  he  drove  me  over  to  Dewey 
in  his  Ford.  Roads?  Some  say  that 
South  Dakota  has  the  poorest  roads 
in  the  United  States.  Well,  that 
rodd  is  the  poorest  in  South  Da- 
kota. Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  A 
rearing  horse  is  like  a  houseboat  on 
a  quiet  lake  compared  to  that  Ford. 
Ruts,  ** draws,*'*  and  holes  in  the 
'*prumbo''  road!  Gumbo  is  a  clay- 
like soil,  which  when  wet  clogs  the 
auto  wheels  to  the  guards,  and  when 
dry  bakes  as  hard  as  rock,  and,  of 
course,  bakes  into  ruts. 

Well,  we  reached  Dewey,  and 
after  visiting  ^several  folks,  yre 
found  one  home  that  could  take  me 
in — ^that  of  Mr.  Matteson,  who  keeps 
the  general  store  with  the  post  office 
in  it.  His  is  the  only  two-story 
house  in  the  place.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple live  in  log  cabins.  There  is  also 
another  store,  a  railway  station,  a 
boarding  house,  garage,  school,  and 
dance  hall.     There     are     no  barber 


shops  or  cobblers,  so  I  cut  my  own 
hair  and  cobbled  my  own  shoes,  in 
addition  to  mending  my  clothing. 

My  first  task  was  to  get  acquainted 
with  conditions.  The  people  are 
friendly  but  not  affable.  The  ma- 
jority are  homesteaders,  holding  a 
section  (a  square  mile)  or  lees.  It 
takes  three  years  or  more  to  own  a 
place,  and  in  order  to  become  a 
property  owner  it  is  necessary  to 
erect  a  dwelling,  stretch  wire  fence, 
and  break  some  ground.  The  man 
with  a  mower  is  gradually  pushing 
out  the  slouching  individuid  who 
wears  a  large  soiled  felt  hat  and 
clanking  boots,  and  rides  hard  after 
wild  horses,  cows,  and  steers.  Cattle 
raising,  however,  is  still  the  main 
industry.  Some  men  work  seven 
days  week,  digging  for  the  precious 
but  elusive  oil.  Others  work  on  the 
section  (railroad  track).  Laborer 
and  boss  on  farm,  ranch  and  railroad 
work  together  in  fellowship.  Social 
life  centers  about  the  home,  the 
store,  and  the  dance  hall,  where  cou- 
ples whirl  fast  to  good  music  in  a 
low,  long,  log  cabin,  from  nine  p. 
m.  Saturday  to  five  a.  m.  Sunday. 
The  boys  are  manly  fellows,  and  the 
work  they  do  is  wholesome.  A  ser- 
vice on  good  citizenship  revealed  a 
woeful  lack  of  civic  and  political 
knowledge.  The  people  are  not 
academically  educated,  but  are  alert 
to  the  big  issues  of  daily  life.  The 
little  school  runs  up  to  the  tentii 
grade.  The  nearest  college  is  very 
far  away. 

The  Sunday  School  was  a  running 
organization  when  I  arrived.  How 
small  it  was—fourteen  men,  women, 
and  children.  A  wave  of  solitude 
swept  over  me  as  though  I  were  alone 
on  a  desert  island.  I  am  getting  used 
to  small  numbers  now.  There  were 
only  twice  fourteen  present  at  our 
biggest  service,  but  I  hope  and  pray 
that  large  audiences  may  be  the  or- 
der before  long.  I  certainly  tried  to 
work  to  that  end.  Both  the  church 
services  and  Sunday  School  ww'e 
held    in    the     double-roomed     white 
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schoolhouse.  I  conducted  the  first 
preaching  service  without  a  hitch. 
The  silence  of  the  room  during  pray- 
er did  not  terrify  me  as  it  had  onco 
done,  nor  did  I  break  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon. 

After   that  service    the    Lawsons 
took  me  away  to  their  place,  some 
three  miles  from  Dewey.    Mr.  Law- 
son  is  a  ranching  farmer  who  was 
once  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.     The 
family  has  shown  me  every  kindness 
and  one  and  all  have  been  an  im- 
mense help  to  me.    They  keep  cat- 
tle,    pigs,  and    chickens,  and     raise 
grain     and     garden     truck.    Water 
comes  from  a  spring  two  miles  away, 
and  every  drop  must  be  conserved. 
During  the  first   month  much   of 
my  time  was  devoted  to  organization, 
services,  and  trips  to  Edgemont.     I 
was  also  able  to  do  a  little  visiting 
with  the  people  in  the  lonely  houses. 
The   Lawsons   let   me   use   a   saddle 
horse.    Riding  over  the  prairie  on  a 
little  galloping  cow  pony  is  sure  fun. 
It  sends  a  thrill  of  joy  through  a  city 
boy.     Silvery     green     sage     brush, 
pungent    and  gnarled,  is  the     chief 
growth.         The  horses  out  here  are 
wonderful.     I  thought  I  should  have 
to  learn  to  take  care  of  horses,  but 
they    need  no  care — only  a    saddle, 
bridle  and  spurs,  unless  you  prefer 
to  ride  bareback.     They  need  no  food 
but  the  prairie  grass,  require  little 
w-ater,   and  no  currying  or  shoeing 
is      necessary.     They  can    tear    over 
the  tangled  prairie  without  stumbling 
and  seldom  tire.    One  night  ** Kitty" 
picked  her  way  diagonally  across  the 
prairie  for  a  mile,   and   found   the 
^ate  in  the  dark.     Quite  a  stunt,  it 
seemed  to  me,  but  I  found  it  was  not 
an   unusual  thing  for  her  to  do. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairbank  I  accompanied  them  to 
the  Assembly  at  Placerville  in  the 
Black  H511s,  a  camp  for  young  people 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  this 
quarter  of  the  state.  We  stayed  a 
week.  The  Black  Hills  are  not  grand 
like  the  Rockies,  but  picturesque  and 
charming.    As  the  train  pulls  out  of 


Edgemont,  around  the  horseshoe 
bend,  the  view  is  broad,  entrancing. 
At  Mystic  a  toy  train  takes  you  wind- 
ing fourteen  miles  down  Rapid  Can- 
yon, by  the  side  of  Rapid  Creek, 
which  it  crosses  thirty-nine  times.  On 
a  good  track'  I  could  beat  the  train 
for  a  half-mile  stretch.  There  were 
fifty  at  the  Camp— ** Gospel  Gulch'' 
— and  it  was  real  camping,  especially 
for  me.  In  seeing  the  boys  off  from 
Edgemont  I  had  foi^gotten  my  own 
suitcase,  and  the  express  agent  at  that 
place  could  not  find  Placerville  on 
the  map.  Parts  of  my  one  suit  went 
to  rags. 

The  routine  consisted  of  classes  in 
the  morning,  swimming  and  hikes  in 
the  afternoon,  and  campfire  stunts 
at  night.  I  tried  to  be  generally 
useful  and  helped  to  show  the  boys 
their  bigger,  social  selves.  They  had 
a  good  time,  and  learned  to  like 
Christian  conferences,  even  if  they 
received  comparatively  little  in  the 
way  of  religious  training.  We  slept 
out  under  the  stars,  took  a  morning 
plunge  in  the  cold  mountain  stream, 
rushing  so  swiftly  thdt  I  could  hardly 
hold  steady  when  swimming  with 
might  and  main  against  it.  Dam 
building,  mountain  climbing,  and 
walking  along  the  ** Flume*'  were  the 
amusements.  The  ** Flume"  is  a 
trough  six  feet  by  four,  miles  long, 
and  in  places  elevated  fifty  feet, 
which  carries  water  from  mountain 
streams  to  Rapid  City.  A  six-inch 
plank  over  the  water,  along  the  top, 
furnishes  a  smooth  walk  to  the  near- 
est town  to  any  person  warranted  not 
to  get  dizzy.  How  fast  could  you 
run  along  it  without  falling  in! 

We  had  a  baseball  game  for  the 
boys  at  Dewey,  and  this  included 
some  men,  every  Saturday  afternoon 
(luring  the  summer.  There  was  also 
a  Boy  Scout  meeting.  The  boys  were 
wild  hut  companionable  and  good  to 
work  with.  They  are  soon  to  be- 
come ^Henderfeet**  (the  first  stage) 
learning  the  law,  the  history  of  our 
country's  flag,  and  the  tying  of  knots. 

I  rated  our  Sunday  School  at  twen- 
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ty-eight  per  cent,  according  to  ths 
Pilgrim  Standard.  I  tried  to  raise  the 
percentage,  beginning  with  a  teach- 
ers' training  class  and  a  quality  and 
quantity'  contest  betwTeen  the  boys 
and  girls — an  air  race  around  the 
world.  ^ 

The  **Open  Meeting"  on  Sunday 
evening  is  like  the  Christian  Endeav- 
or. Last  time  I  dressed  in  Hindu 
costume  and  gave  an  India  pageant, 
unassisted.  It  brought  increased  in- 
terest and  a  good  offering.  We  had 
one  big  entertainment,  including  a 
box  social.  The  Edgemont  choir 
girls  furnished  a  play,  songs,  the 
boxes,  'and,  of  course,  themselves — 
all  very  fine.  A  couple  of  humorous 
selections  and  games  completed  the 
program.  Some  of  the  men  told  me 
that  it  was  the  first  good  time  they 
had  enjoyed  since  they  hit  the  coun- 
try. The  folks  were  so  accustome^l 
to  staying  up  all  night  that  I  had  to 
tell  them  I  felt  like  going  to  bed.  In 
one  and  a  half  hours  they  took  the 
hint.  I  closed  my  eyes  at  three  p.  m. 
Talk  about  the  wicked  city  with  its 


late  hours !    We  can  keep  up  with  it. 
I  find  that  pastoral  work  can  be 
done  best  in  the  hay  field  or  in  some 
place  where  people  are  busy.    One 
day  I  worked  on  the  stack  for  one 
of  our  farmers.    We  got  the  stack  so 
high  that  the  stacker  broke  under  the 
strain     (meaning  the    stacking  ma- 
chine, not  myself).    Aside  from  the 
very  hot  work  it  was  more  of  a  pic- 
nic than  a  haying  job.     There  was 
a  gang  of  six.    We  had  ice  cream  for 
dinner,  which  the   **Mrs.''  brought 
three  miles  in  a  buggy.     We  went 
swimming  after  each   meal   and,  of 
course,  slept  on  a  bed  of  hay.     It 
was  the  labor  of  free  men,  all  on  an 
equal     footing.     The     great  trouble 
with  me  is  that  I  get  hay  fever.    You 
know  how  hay  fever  is — ^you  feel  like 
a   grasshopper,   in   your   own   sight, 
with  the     continuous  sneezing     and 
wheezing.     Therefore,  if  I  am  ever 
called  to  a  regular  pastorate  in  this 
country  I  shall  have  to  find  easier 
work  than  the  haying,  such  as  dig- 
ging post  holes  or  working  on   the 
section. 


A  WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  A  MINING  TOWN 


THERE  was  not  this  year  the 
usual  **hot  weather'*  falling 
off  in  the  attendance  on  our 
services,  although  the  congregations 
did  not  come  up  tq  the  average  dur- 
ing the  vacation  season.  Our  best 
services  were  held  on  Easter  Sunday 
and  on  Children's  Day.  A  special 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  Easter 
exercises  from  the  ** sunrise*'  meet- 
ing early  in  the  morning  to  the  ex- 
ercises by  the  children  in  the  even- 
ing. On  this  day  it  is  our  custom 
to  hasten  very  early  to  the  house  of 
Grod.  Flowers,  special  music,  aa 
Easter  talk  and  an  open  meeting, 
winding  up  with  the  distribution  of 
Easter  greeting  cards  make  it  a  most 
attractive  day  of  worship.  Four  in- 
fants were  brought  forward  for  bap- 
tism, one  mother  bringing  her  child 
many  miles  to  be  baptized  in  the  *'old 
home     church."        Children's     Day 


proved  equally  attractive,  but  the  at- 
tendance was  not  quite  so  large,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  five  other  Sunday 
Schools  were  holding  special  ser- 
vices at  the  same  hour. 

We  have  been  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing many  of  our  people  sick  during 
these  summer  months,  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  go  with  the  usual  **cup 
of  cold  water  in  His  name"  to  the 
various  homes  where  there  is  illness. 
One  young  woman  whose  life  had 
been  despaired  of  looked  forward 
most  eagerly  to  the  daily  visitation 
and  special  communion  we  had  with 
the  blaster  on  these  occasions,  and 
feels  today  that  our  prayers  were 
heard  and  that  she  was  brought  back 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  some 
real  purpose. 

We  ask  the  prayers  of  all  our 
friends  on  behalf  of  this  field  in  the 
mining  region  of  Pensylvania. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Trauunr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


1 

GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1920 

Contriba- 
tiont 

From  State 
Societies 

Total 

Paid  State 
Sodetiet 

NetArailable 

lorNaUonal 

Work 

LEGACIES 

FMTHE 
■ONTH 

Av-ge  five  pre  v.  yrs. 
Present   year    

4.150.67 
3,703.15 

2.812.51 
3,906.42 

6,963.18 
7.611.57 

2.023.84 
3.194.83 

4,939.34 
4.416.74 

6.250.66 
7,917.14 

OF 

AUGUST 

Increase       

1.095.91 

648.39 

1.170.99 

1,666.48 

Decrease       

447.52 

522.60 

FOR 

FIYE 

■ONTHS 

FIOI 

Av'ge  Ave  prev.  yrs. 
Present  year  

31.973.70 
38.897.39 

12.174.96 
13.928.89 

44.148.66 
52,826.28 

14.685.92 
14.425.74 

29.462.74 
38.400.54 

78.774.99 
25.406.58 

Increase       

Decrease      

6.923.69 

1.753.93 

8,677.62 

260.18 

8.937.80 

AFULl 

48,369.41 

Maturad  Conditional  Gifts  (4  (months)  $2,500.     Last  year,  sameperiod,  $24,250. 
Not  included   in   this  line  is  $44,314.09   from   the  Congregrational  World  Movement   of 
which  $20,733.79  was  paid  to  State  Societies. 

aTnew  approach  needed 

The  difficulty  of  making  intelligible  comparison  of  the  above  figures 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  new  approach  to  the  finances  of  the  Society. 
To  compare  receipts  with  the  average  of  five  years  is  of  little  value  because 
of  the  rapid  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Then  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement  contributions  are  a  part  of  the  regular  income  of 
the  Society  at  present,  but  they  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  reckoning  with 
any  satisfaction  since  payments  have  just  recently  begun. 

Possibly  the  most  pertinent  inquiry  aflfects  the  results  of  the  C.  W.  M. 
on  the  regular  contributions.  Does  the  decrease  in  the  contributions  in 
August  mean  that  there  is  to  be  any  deduction  from  the  usual  giving  on 
account  of  the  new  pledges? 

There  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  home  missionary  force  from  1,788  in 
1914  to  1,437  in  1920;  the  big  need  of  the  increase  shown  on  account  of  the 
C.  W.  M.  is  the  replacing  of  these  missionaries  just  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  Conffregrational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legacies  furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investmnets 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals 
afford  substantially  thirty-ei^ht  per  cent.  For  all  but  eigrhteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Congrre^ational  Home  Missionary  Society  receiver  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eiprhteen  states,  affiliated  orgpanizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congrregrational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentagre  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percntagres  to  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  statos  are  as  follows: 

Calfiornia  (North),  12%;  California  (South).  5;  Connecticut.  50;  Illinois.  25;  Iowa. 
25;  Kansas,  6;  Maine,  10;  Massachusetts,  33  V3;  Michigan.  15;  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri,  6; 
Nebraska.  7%;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  York.  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  20;  Vermont, 
28;  Washington,  8;  Wisconsin,  10. 
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Is  your  church  building  in  first  rate  order  for  the  winter!  If  not,  this 
is  the  very  time  to  make  repairs.  It  is  better  to  make  it  watertight  and 
wind-proof  now  than  to  wait  for  the  searching  storms  of  winter  to  discover 
the  leaks  and  damage  the  decorations. 

«    «    « 

Is  your  church  in  debt!  If  so,  why  not  clear  off  the  crippling  burden 
this  fallt  Many  churches  find  it  easier  to  raise  money  after  harvest  than  at 
any  other  time,  and  although  a  dollar  will  not  buy  as  much  bread  as  formerly 
it  will  go  just  as  far  as  ever  in  paying  debts. 

«    «    « 

The  way  churches  are  going  **over  the  top*'  in  our  various  drives  should 
encourage  them  to  believe  that  a  campaign  to  extinguish  their  overdue 
obligations  would  succeed.  If  well  planned,  unanimously  agreed  upon  and 
aggressively  pushed,  it  would  probably  secure  enough  to  wipe  out  the  debt 
and  have  enough  over  to  make  a  handsome  addition  to  the  pastor's  salary. 
What  is  more,  it  would  put  a  new  spirit  into  the  church,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  rich  spiritual  harvest. 

«    «    « 

Our  church  at  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  has  been  doing  notable  things  in  the 
way  of  improvements.  Not  only  has  it  put  $1,500  into  renovating  the  par- 
sonage, and  $500  into  bettering  the  basement  rooms,  but  it  has  secured  a 
$6,000  pipe  organ  for  its  house  of  worship.  Having  done  all  this  it  added 
$500  to  the  minister's  salary.  ^ 

«    «    « 

We  are  greatly  interested  just  now  in  the  progress  of  our  church  in 
Little  Ferry,  New  Jersey.  They  have  unanimously  agreed  to  erect  a  parish 
building  which  will  cost  at  least  $23,000.  They  need  it,  for  the  little  house 
of  worship  is  not  half  large  enough  for  their  developing  work.  When  two 
hundred  people  try  to  get  into  a  room  which  was  planned  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  it  is  time  for  something  else.  We  hope  the  Church  Building 
Society  will  be  able  to  aid  these  earnest  workers  with  a  generous  grant  and 
loan. 

«    «    « 

This  Little  Ferry  Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Robert  Stemme, 
is  winning  the  favor  of  the  community  to  an  unusual  degree.  Reacting 
against  the  misinterpretation  of  Christianity  by  a  state  church  in  the  land 
where  many  of  them  were  bom,  they  were  holding  aloof  from  churches.  At 
their  school  celebrations  no  minister  was  allowed  to  participate.  But  when  the 
Grammar  Schools  held  closing  exercises  recently  in  the  Lodge  Hall  with 
about  650  people  in  attendance,  our  church  had  been  rendering  such  fine 
community  service  that  the  pastor,  Mr.  Stemme,  was  asked  to  give  the 
invocation  and  benediction.  At  almost  the  last  minute,  the  expected  speaker 
of  the  evening  failing  to  appear,  our  minister  was  invited  to  give  the  address 
of  the  evening,  and  it  was  received  with  much  applause.  A  church  which 
is  thus  winning  its  way  because  it  helps  all  the  people  surely  deserves  our  aid. 
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LANSING.  MICH.,  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH 


Our  Congregational  churches  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  have  a  special 
interest  for  us  in  this  Tercentenary  year  because  each  of  the  three 
churches  commemorates  in  its  name  the  forefathers  whom  we  are 
honoring.  They  are  ** Plymouth/'  ''Pilgrim/'  and  ** Mayflower./* 
Plymouth  is  the  mother  church  of  the  group,  organized  in  1864, 
and  it  worthily  exalts  the  ideals  of  the  Founders  in  that  state 
capital. 
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REV.  GEORGE  T.  McCCXJlUM.  D.  D. 


We  are  glad  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  our  new  Field 
Secretary  for  the  Interior, 
the  Rev.  George  T.  McCoUum,  D.  D. 
who  enters  upon  his  new  position  in 
Chicago  on  the  first  day  of  thia 
month.  To  many  he  will  need  no 
introduction  for  he  has  long  been 
one  ofi  our  Congregational  leaders 
in  the  Middle  West. 

He  comes  into,  a  remarkable  suc- 
cession, for  his  predecessors  in  our 
Chicago  office  have  been  men  of  un- 
usual gifts  and 
notable  success.  Dr. 
Charles  R  Taintor, 
Dr.  William  W. 
Newfell  and  Dr. 
John  P.  Sander- 
son make  a  trio 
hard  to  match  any- 
where, and  their 
service  among  the 
three  thou  s  and 
Con  g  r  e  g  ational 
churches  of  tho 
Mississippi  Val- 
ley, most  of  which 
were  benefited  by 
the  helping  hand 
of  this  Society, 
was  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

It  is  surely  an 
honor  to  follow  men 
of  such  distinction,  and  Dr.  McCol- 
lum^s  rare  gifs  and  rich  experience 
warrant  the  expectation  that  he  will 
achieve  a  like  success  in  this  great 
field.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
one  of  our  officials  comes  to  us  from 
below  MaAn  and  Dixon's  line,  >ut 
we  are  glad  to  have  a  southerner  of 
his  type  as  a  herald  of  Pilgrim 
ideals.  He  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Kentucky,  and  as  his  name  indicates 
is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  This  is  bal- 
anced by  a  dash  of  Irish,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch, and  English  blood, 
and  the  mixture  makes  a  splendid 
type  of  American.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kentucky,  from  which  he  passed  to 


GEORGE   T.   McCOLLUM,  D.D. 


Berea  college,  taking  both  prepara- 
tory and  college  studies  there  and 
graduating  in  1890  with  the  degree 
of  M.  S.  After  teaching  a  year,  and 
working  for  the  Western  Electric 
Company  in  Chicago  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  taking  a  year  of  post- 
graduate work  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  he  turned  aside  from  his 
purpose  to  study  and  practice  medi- 
cine, and  decided  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. He  took  his  theological  train- 
ing in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  graduating 
from  Pacific  Sem- 
inary. 

Coming  East  ti 
marry  Miss  Kath- 
erine  M.  Wright, 
niece  of  Prof.  G. 
Frederick  Wright 
of  Oberlin,  he  re- 
turned to  the 
Coast  with  her, 
and  was  for  three 
years  pastor  of  our 
church  in  San  Lo- 
renzo, Cal.  But 
the  lure  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  was 
strong  upon  him, 
and  after  this 
initial  pastorate  he 
came  back  to  be 
pastor  of  the  col- 
lege church  in  Be- 
rea under  the  early  presidency  of 
Dr.  William  Goodell  TYost.  Prom 
Berea  he  came  to  Illinois  where  he 
had  three  pastorates,  at  Bunker 
Hill,  at  Dundee,  and  at  Marseilles. 
Ten  and  a  half  years  ago  be  was 
called  from  a  successful  pastorate 
to  be  the  Home  Missionary  Superin- 
tendent of  Illinois.  This  was  w^hen 
the  General  Association  was  reor- 
ganized into  the  Congregational  Con- 
ference of  Illinois.  Berea  watched 
his  success  and  gave  to  her  alomnus 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Such  a  wide  and  varied  experience 
has  given  him  an  unusual  equipment 
for  his  new  wort 
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REV.  CHARLES  H.  HARRISON 


We  are  fortunate  in  securing 
as  our  Field  Secretary  in 
the  far  West  a  man  whose 
training  and  experience  have  pre- 
pared him  for  the  work  in  an  un- 
usual way.  The  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Harrison,  who  recently  scored  a  not- 
able success  in  transforming  the 
situation  in  the  important  college 
town  of  Pullman,  Washington,  has 
opened  his  Secretarial  oflBce  in  Den- 
ver, and  his  district  will  extend  from 
Texas  to  Washington.  Mr.  Harrison 
first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  Manger- 
ville,  New  Bruns- 
wick. His  parents 
were  James  and 
Hannah  Harrison, 
and  they  were 
faithful  members 
of  the  Congrega- 
tional chureh  in 
Sheffield,  N.  B., 
one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Can- 
ada. For  nine  years 
he  was  a  farmer's 
boy  in  that  com- 
munity. Then  the 
family  moved  to 
St.  John  where  he 
had  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  When 
he  was  thirteen  he  began  work  in  a 
wholesale  grocery  store  and  contin- 
ued in  that  business  for  thirteen 
years.  But  he  was  drawn  to  the 
ministry,  and  left  his  business  career 
to  study  for  that  profession. 

In  1897  he  entered  Bangor  Semin- 
ary, and  graduated  in  1900.  Not 
content  with  his  preliminary  train- 
ing he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
the  Junior  class,  graduating  there 
in  1902  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank. 
Then  he  went  to  Yale  Divinity 
School  for  a  year,  winning  his  B.  D. 
magna  cum  laude.  He  was  given 
the  Allis  Scholarship  at  Yale.  The 
year  1903  found  him  the  pastor  of 
the    Free   Congregational   church   in 
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Portland,  Maine.  He  was  called  in 
1906  to  the  chair  of  English  and 
Philosophy  in  the  New  Hampshire 
State  College  at  Durham.  Two  years 
later  he  gave  up  this  work  on  account 
of  his  health,  and  sought  an  outdoor 
life  on  his  brother's  ranch  in  Montana. 
Restored  to  his  former  vigor,  he 
began  in  1909  a  nine  year  pastorate 
in  Pullman,  Washington,  which  is 
the  seat  of  a  large  State  College  with 
hundreds  of  young  people  in 
attendance.  He  found  the  old  house 
of  worship  re- 
mote from  the  col- 
lege and  in  bad  re- 
pair. Under  his 
leadership  a  new 
and  commodious 
building,  adapted 
to  community  ser- 
vice, was  built  al- 
most at  the  gate- 
way of  the  campus, 
ready  to  minister 
to  the  throngs  of 
young  people 
there. 

In  1918  he  re- 
signed this  im- 
portant pastorate 
to  **do  his  bit'' 
overseas  in  the 
great  world  war. 
He  entered  Y 
work  in  France,  and  from  June 
to  October  was  a  Hut  Secretary 
at  the  front,  mostly  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  and  Argonne  Sectors.  After 
the  armistice  he  was  called  to  Paris 
and  served  in  the  Railway  and  In- 
formation departments. 

Returning  to  this  country  he  has 
been  associated  with  Rev.  William  S. 
Beard  in  working  fori. the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  in  Connecticut  and 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  will 
have  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  new 
field,  and  will  find  in  Denver  Dr. 
Minchin  who  was  once  his  pastor  in 
St.  John,  and  is  now  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Superintendent  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  Utah. 
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WHAT  THE  PILGRIMS  DID  FOR  LIBERTY 

By  Secretary  Charles  H,  Richards 


The  Pilgrim  pioneers  gave  tre- 
mendous impetus  and  en- 
largement to  liberty,  both 
in  church  and  state.  Beacting 
from  gross  ecclesiastical  abuses  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, they  held  that  each  church 
was  free  to  manage  its  awn  affairs, 
without  dictation  from  any  outside  au- 
thority. IThey  found  their  charter 
of  independency  in  the  words  of 
Christ — **One  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 
They  were  determined,  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  to  ''stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
us  free."  They  demanded  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  every  man  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience. 

Of  course  such  a  doctrine  was  rev- 
olutionary at  that  period  of  human 
history.  King  James  scented  danger 
at  once.  **No  bishop,  no  king," 
said  he;  and  he  declared  of  such  re- 
ligious iconoclasts  that  he  would 
**make  them  conform  or  harry  them 
out  of  his  kingdom."  The  little  church 
of  Scrooby  fled  for  its  life  to  Hol- 
land, and  eleven  years  later  to  this 
new  world,  where  they  were  deter- 
mined to  create  **a  church  without 
a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a 
king." 

The  persecutions  and  hardships  of 
those  heroic  Pilgrims  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1620  only  served  to 
spread  more  widely  their  ideal  of 
liberty.  Many  others  arose  in  Eng- 
land who  cherished  the  same  beliefs. 
The  Baptists,  whose  first  **  Confes- 
sion" in  England  was  drawn  up  in 
1644,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  Mayflower  anchored  in  Ply- 
mouth harbor,  held  to  the  same  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  church  life. 
William  Penn,  who  came  to  these 
shores  more  than  sixty  years  later 
than  the  Pilgrims,  disowned  the  right 
of  any  state  church  to  dictate  how  his 


people  should  worship  or  what  they 
should  think.  But  those  sturdy  In- 
dependents of  Scrooby  and  Leyden 
and  Plymouth  were  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  those  who  insisted  on  uu- 
trammeled  freedom  of  conscience 
and  absolute  liberty  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  soul. 

It  was  the  Pilgrims  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  at  anchor  in  Province- 
town  Bay,  who  drew  up  that  immor- 
tal ** Compact"  which  was  the  first 
written  constitution  of  democrati3 
government  in  human  history.  It  was 
the  principle  of  their  church  govern- 
ment applied  to  civil  government.  It 
has  been  well  said  thiat  this  note, 
sounded  then,  **went  on  swelling  and 
deepening  till  it  was  heard  at  last  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  There  was  no  tele- 
graph cable  then  to  flash  across  the 
sea  the  news  of  this  constitution  of 
Democracy.  It  was  the  obscure  act 
of  some  two-score  colonists  in  the 
wilderness.  Only  forty-one  persons, 
heads  of  families,  signed  that  historic 
compact.  But  it  was  the  seed  from 
which  later  sprang  the  Republic. 

Under  a  governor  of  their  own 
choosing,  the  people  themselves 
made  the  laws  which  they  were  to 
obey.  In  both  church  and  state 
everything  was  determined  by  vote 
of  the  brethren.  They  sought  the 
guidance  of  God,  and  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  His  will,  but  they  owned  no 
other  Master.  In  matters  of  belief 
and  worship,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  community,  they 
claimed  a  freedom  with  which  no 
outside  authority  had  a  right  to  in- 
terfere. It  was  but  a  littie  colony, 
numbering  barely  three  hundred 
persons  till  near  the  end  of  the  first 
decade,  but  they  had  already  estab- 
lished on  these  shores  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty. 

'Though  remote  from  the  Old 
World,  the  infiuence  of  the  Plymouth 
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colony  made  itself  felt  there.  Con- 
ditions were  intolerable  in  England 
tinder  the  autocratic  grasp  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  the 
tidings  of  this  new  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment brought  a  gleam  of  light  to 
many.  The  ships  passing  to  and 
fro,  .like  shuttles  in  the  loom  of  his- 
tory, were  weaving  the  fabric  of  lib- 
erty not  only  for  America  but  for 
England  and  the  world.  Nearly  ten 
years  after,  the  Mayflower  brought 
the  Pilgrims  here  began  that  Puri- 
tan migration  to  these  shores  which 
in  another  decade  brought  26,000 
persons  to  New  England.  Some  of 
them  came  to  Plymouth,  so  that  it's 
population  numbered  3,000  in  1640. 
The  majority  of  these  Puritans 
came  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  They 
were  not  Separatists  when  they  start- 
ed, wishing  to  purify  the  church  of 
England  from  within  rather  than  to 
cut  loose  from  it.  But  the  exigen- 
cies of  life  in  the  new  world,  and 
the  example  and  pei^uasions  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  soon  made 
them  Separatists;  and  in  seeking  to 
establish  a  theocracy  here,  with  God 
as  their  only  supreme  ruler,  they 
determined  to  have  a  self-governing 
church  and  state.  The  fii^  use  of 
the  ballot  in  America  was  when  the 
church  in  Salem  in  1629  elected 
Samuel  SkJton  and  Francis  Higgin- 
son  as  ** pastor''  and  ** teacher"  re- 
spectively, by  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  church.  They  modeled  their  civil 
legislation  after  the  Mosaic  code  be- 
cause that  seemed  to  them  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  Gk)d,  whom  they 
sought  in -all  things  to  obey.  They 
settled  community  affairs  in  town 
meetings,  by  vote  of  the  people,  and 
as  the  towns  increased  they  consti- 
tuted a  legislature  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  these  town 
meetings.  The  method  of  the  free, 
self-governing  church  became  the 
method  of  the  free,  self-governing 
state. 

To  the  early  ministers  in  New 
England  our  democratic  form  of 
government  owes  much.    They    felt 


that  a  minister  might  be  a '  statesman 
as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic.  Nathaniel 
Ward  of  Ipswich,  who  had  practiced 
law  in  England,  drew  up  the  *'Body 
of  Liberties,' '  adopted  in  1641  as  the 
first  written  code  of  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  led  a  colony  in 
1636  to  Hartford,  was  the  writer,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  Connecticut,  the  first  of  its 
kind  and  a  model  for  other  states. 
The  confederation  of  the  four  col- 
onies in  1643  for  more  efficient  self- 
defense  was  largely  the  work  of 
Hooker.  John  Piske  calls  him  *'the 
Father  of  American  Democracy.'' 
These  university-trained  ministers 
were  statesmen  who  laid  deep  and 
broad  the  foundations  of  the  future 
republic. 

News  of  these  experiments  in 
democracy  went  back  to  England  by 
every  ship.  The  leaven  worked  rap- 
idly there.  The  bitter  opposition  of 
the  King  with  his  courtiers  and  prel- 
ates aroused  the  people  to  a  deeper 
determination  to  assert  their  rights. 
A  score  of  years  after  the  sailing  of 
the  Mayflower  came  the  outburst  of 
the  English  Revolution,  and  foremost 
among  its  leaders  were  the  Independ- 
ents. Two  of  them  are  among  the 
great  immortals.  John  Milton  scored 
victories  for  the  cause  with  his  pen, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the  great- 
est soldiers  England  ever  knew, 
won  triumphs  with  his  sword. 
Though  the  Commonwealth  they 
established  was  short-lived,  it  liber- 
ated England  from  the  old  tyrannies, 
and  marked  a  new  epoch  for  liberty. 

Both  Hume  and  Macaulay  say 
that  English  constitutional  free- 
dom owes  more  to  the  Puritans  than 
to  anyone  else.  The  historian  Palfrey 
adds,  **the  Puritans  never  struck  de- 
cisively for  freedom  till  independ- 
ency obtained  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army  in  1645,  and  it 
was*  the  pens  of  learned  ministers  liv- 
ing in  New  England  that  in  old  Eng- 
land raised  independency  to  that  po- 
sition of  command.  It  was  Hooker 
and  Cotton  and  Shephard  and  Al- 
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len,  and  Norton  and  Mather  of 
Massachusetts,  that  organized  the 
victories  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell." 

This  ideal  of  a  free,  self-governing 
church  in  a  free  self-governing  state 
gave  character  to  New  England.  In 
practice  it  had  its  limitations,  for 
the  colony  was  still  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  king.  The  people  also 
sometimes  failed  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  toleration  and  brother- 
hood which  were  necessarily  implied 
in  their  principles.  But  in  spite  of 
inconsistencies  and  mistakes  they 
worked  steadily  forward  toward  the 
full  realization  of  their  ideal. 

When  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  broke  out,  therefore,  the 
descendants  of  these  pioneers  of  free- 
dom were  among  the  foremost  lead- 
ers in  the  effort  to  secure  inde- 
pendence for  the  colonies  and  to 
create  a  republic  in  this  western 
world.  Pulpits  rang  with  appeals 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  tyr- 
anny and  to  stand  fast  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  liberty.  Prom  the 
steeple  of  the  North  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston  flashed  the  lantern 
which  gave  the  signal  to  Paul  Revoke 
to  ride  in  hot  haste  to  tell  the  **  em- 
battled farmers"  that  hostile  troops 
were  marching  out  against  them.  The 
war  for  independence  began  on 
Massachusetts  soil.  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock,  and  many  other 
heroic  laymen  powerfully  accentuat- 
ed the  appeals  of  the  liberty-loving 
ministers  of  that  day.  The  four  New 
England  states  furnished  twice  as 
many  men  for  the  Revolutionary 
army  as  were  sent  by  the  six  states 
south  of  the  Potomac.  And  when  the 
war  was  ended  New  England  men 
were  among  the  foremost  in  shaping 
the  constitution  of  the  new  nation. 
Without  disparaging  in  the  least  the 
great  part  played  in  the  struggle  for 
Independence  by  men  of  other  sec- 
tions and  other  communions,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  men 
holding  the  Pilgrim  faith  and  polity 


were  a  tremendous  factor  in  securing 
the  splendid  result. 

From  that  day  to  this  their  ideal 
of  freedom  in  both  church  and  state 
has  been  spreading  everywhere.  It 
is  the  root  out  of  which  republics 
have  sprung  on  both  sides  of  the  sea 
and  around  the  globe.  It  -has 
brought  democracy  and  autocracy  to 
a  death  grapple  in  many  lands,  and 
caused  thrones  to  crumble  and 
crowns  to  vanish.  The  great  world 
war  has  brought  tyrannies  crashing 
to  their  overthrow.  Even  nations  and 
churches  that  remain  monarchical 
in  form  are  more  and  more  controlled 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Pil- 
grim ideals  of  liberty  have  been 
blown  like  thistledown  clear  around 
the  world,  and  their  harvest  is  seeo 
in  democracies  which  supplant  old 
despotisms. 

The  Congregational  denomination 
which  represents  the  Pilgrim  suc- 
cession in  our  country  is  not  as  large 
as  several  others.  It  made  the  mis- 
take for  many  years  of  considering  it- 
self simply  a  New  England  institu- 
tion. It  generously  gave  to  others  its 
churches  and  members.  Some  com- 
munions have  distanced  it  by  reason 
of  immigration;  others  because  of  a 
more  popular  appeal.  But  its  spirit 
of  liberty  has  spread  far  and  wide 
into  churches  of  other  names.  Forty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  this  country  have  a  Con- 
gregational form  of  government. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  Baptists,  were 
part  of  the  great  nonconformist 
movement  in  the  seventeenth  century 
which  sought  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  demanded  un- 
fettered freedom  in  matters  of  faith. 
Others,  like  the  Disciples,  at  a  later 
day  with  apostolic  simplicity  organ- 
ized their  churches  ai^  self-govern- 
ing brotherhoods  of  believers.  They, 
and  the  other  free  churches  share  with 
Congregationalists  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing done  much  to  promote  liberty, 
both  civil  and  religious. 


'Freedom  and  Faith  went  hand  in  hand  three  centuries  ago.    In  our  day 
democracy  needs  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  religion. 
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The  average  pastor  has  put  at  least  seven  years  into  specialized  training 
for  leadership.  The  church  should  recognize  this,  and  co-operate  with  him 
heartily  in  new  and,  to  them,  untried  plans  for  betterment  in  church  and 
community  work. 

«    «    « 

During  this  last  summer  nearly  300  young  people  have  made  definite 
decisions  to  enter  the  ministry,  missionary  work  in  the  home  or  foreign  fields, 
or  other  forms  of  distinctively  religious  service.  This  fact  was  brought  out 
at  the  Christian  Endeavor  State  Conventions,  which  were  largely ,  attended. 

«    «    « 

A  Missionary  Beading  Contest  has  just  closed  in  Ohio  under  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Union.  There  were  1,452  readers  of  missionary  literature.  As 
a  result  of  the  great  amount  of  missionary  information  thus  disseminated 
596  young  people  enlisted  in  missionary  prayer  circle  leagues,  and  250 
mission  study  classes  were  organized.  Another  result  was  the  raising  of 
$59,565.71  for  denominational  Jiome  and  foreign  missions. 

«    «    « 

There  are  twelve  strong  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  Boy  Scout  organ- 
ization. A  loyal  Boy  Scout  exemplifies  twelve  fundamental  Christian  virtues. 
Scouting  affords  the  finest  possible  opportunity  for  religious  education. 
It  brings  a  mature  man  of  strong  character  into  normal,  natural  relations 
with  a  group  of  boys  at  a  most  important  period  in  their  development. 
Personal  forces  are  the  supreme  factors  in  religious  education.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  chance  for  any  man  who  wishes  to  invest  life  where  it  will  count. 
A  leaflet  on  this  subject  is  furnished  by  the  Education  Society.  It  is 
entitled,  *'The  Boy,  the  Church,  and  Scouting.'' 

«    «    « 

A  "Christian  Leadership  Diploma"  is  to  be  given  by  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Kansas  Conference  to  those  taking  a  four  years'  course 
in  Christian  Leadership  at  the  Young  People's  Conference. 

«    «    « 

To  adequately  care  for  the  Congregational  Students  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  it  is  estimated  that  $250,000  should  be  used  for  a  suitable 
plant  and  equipment.  Other  denominations  have  spent,  or  plan  to  spend, 
equal  or  larger  sums  of  money  for  the  care  of  the  young  people  of  their 
respective  faiths. 

«    «    « 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  announces  the  organiz- 
ation of  a  Department  for  Htome  Service  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  Christian  workers  trained  for  special  types  of  work.  Students 
in  this  Department  must  be  college  graduates,  and  the  aim  is  to  make  the 
J>epartment  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  church  at  large. 
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SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION  IN  SUMMER  DAYS 

By  Mrs,  MiUacent  P.  Yarrow 


"T^  UT  I  don't  war^t  to  go  to  the 
Ij  seashore/*  the  little  olive 
"^^^  face  was  flushed  and  the 
dark  Italian  eyes  flashed  determina- 
tion. **I  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
sea-shore  I  want  to  go  every  day  to 
my  Shawmut  Church  School."  ''Why 
Rose  Costello!  you  know  you've 
begged  and  begged  to  go  to  the  sea- 
shore every  summer  since  you  can 
remember.  Why  do  you  say  you 
don't  want  to  go  now  that  the  chance 


convinced  the  little  maid  that  that 
help  is  needed. 

Thus  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the 
Shawmut  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  moving  out  in  faith  into  her 
new,  obvious  task  as  a  community 
church,  has  this  summer  through  the 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  touched 
little  Italian  Rose  and  lighted  her 
brow  with  the  halo  of  the  Madonna. 
Little  Swedish  Lila  and  Armenian 
Garabed  and  many  little  'way  'way 


A  Congrregrational  pastor  writes:   "The  Church   that  cannot   gret   a  congrregratlon  on  a 

Summer  Sunday  is  cheered  and  feels  Itself  Justified  by  beingr  open  to 

these  happy  grroups  five  days  In  a  week." 


has  come?  Why  do  you  care  so  much 
for  your  vacation  church  school?" 
**  Daddy,  you  don't  understfind. 
Didn't  mother  tell  yout  I'm  helping 
my  teacher.  She  needs  me  to  show 
the  little  ones  how  to  sew.  She  can't 
get  along  without  me.'*  And  un- 
consciously the  little  figure  was 
drawn  up  very  erect,  her  twelve  years 
were  doing  their  full  duty  in  point 
of  dignity  and  the  warm  light  of  the 
great  maternal  heart  of  the  universe 
was  softening  the  glow  of  the  flash- 
ing eyes.  Rose  is  helping  her  teach- 
er and  the  heaven-made  teacher  has 


back  American  Johnnies  and  Marys 
and  Herberts  and  Hesters,  yes  and 
little  colored  Linkum  and  Barbara 
(these  are  make-up  names,  of  course, 
but  Rose  is  really  Rose),  all  these 
havie  been  coming  day  by  day  for  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  to  the  open 
doors  of  the  old  church  on  the  cor- 
ner, some  because  **  teacher  needed" 
them,  some  because  **you  make  things 
there,"  some  because  **the  singing  is 
jolly"  or  they  **like  the  stories"  or 
just  because  **if  you're  reg'lar  you 
get  to  go  on  the  treats  a'  Pridayi&J.' 
whatever  it  be  that  has  attracted  each 
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something  has  held  them  to  the  school 
in  the  church  in  the  summer. 

Sometimes  these  schools  are  called 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  some- 
times Vacation  Church  Schools,  Bible 
Story  Clubs,  Vacation  Religious  Day 
Schools,  Community  Schools  of  Re- 
ligion or  Community  Vacation 
Schools.  They  are  variously  called 
and  variously  conducted.  Their  ob- 
ject is  always,  however,  to  extend  by 
the  use  of  some  of  the  summer 
hours  the  all  too  brief  time  for  the 
nurture  of  the  children  in  religion. 

Two  rather  distinct  types  may  be 
traced  among  these  schools  running 
back  to  two  seemingly  distinct  be- 
ginnings in  this  work.  Twenty 
years  or  so  ago  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Elk  Mound, 
Wisconsin,  Rev.  Howard  R. 
Vaughn,  began  conducting  pastor's 
classes  which  led  to  a  summer  school 
for  Sunday.  School  teachers  to 
which  came  eager  learners  from  many 
miles  about.  Practice  classes  fur- 
nished the  field  for  wonderful  experi- 
ments. One  cannot  help  feeling  the 
thrill  of  heroism  i^  the  stories  of 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  a  cause 
which  mark  the  progress  of  this  en- 
terprise. 

Writing  recently  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions asked,  Mr.  Vaughn  says:  **W3 
have  spared  no  labor  nor  expense  in 
getting  the  highest  type  of  pedago;?- 
ical  skill  in  working  out  a  method 
and  plan  of  religious  instruction  for 
children  from  kindergarten  to  high 
school  inclusive.  We  have  worked  out 
this  plan  as  follows:  We  have  em- 
ployed, first,  the  skillful  teacher,  the 
very  best  and  most  successful  in  the 
range  of  our  knowledge.  In  addition 
we  have  employed  people  from  our 
normal  schools  whose  business  it  is  to 
criticise  the  work  of  teachers.  We 
have  given  the  teacher  the  grade  to 
which  she  is  accustomed  in  public 
schools.  The  school  itself  is  of  course 
made  up  of  children  of  a  given 
community. 

These  diflferent  teachers  worked  out 
their  lessons  and  taught  the  differ- 


ent departments  under  the  searching 
criticism  of  the  normal  critic  teach- 
ers. 

There  were  many  questions  we 
were  seeking  to  answer.  The  all  in- 
clusive one  being:  how  shall  we  ap- 
ply the  laws  of  modem  educational 
science  to  the  field  of  religion.  The 
subject  matter,  the  objective,  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  religious  field 
were  so  different  in  many  ways  from 
those  of  general  education  that  it  ap- 
peared to  us  all  an  impossibility  to 
transfer  bodily  the  methods  which 
had  been  developed  in  public  school 
rooms  to  the  department  of  religion. 
We  therefore  worked  for  eight  sum- 
mer vacations  at  great  expense,  for 
us  who  had  the  matter  in  hand.  We 
believe  that  we  have  answered  the 
question  correctly  and  some  of  us 
personally  felt  that  the  question  was 
the  most  vital  one  which  affected  our 
whole  civilization,  though  we  do  not 
wish  to  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  many  other  great  problems. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  answered 
all  questions  to  our  satisfaction,  for 
we  have  for  the  full  twenty  years  of 
our  work  been  constantly  revising 
and  readjusting  our  work  and  mak- 
ing new  estimates.  But  we  have  set- 
tled the  main  great  principles  to  our 
satisfaction.  Children  have  attended 
the  school  in  large  numbers.  Per- 
manent religious  interests  have  been 
aroused." 

This  type  of  school  which  has  been 
conducted  in  many  places,  both  rural 
and  city,  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  is  distinctly  a  school  of 
religion,  opening  daily  for  from  three 
to  six  weeks  at  nine  a.  ul  and  clos- 
ing at  twelve  with  about  forty  min- 
utes given  to  the  study  of  religion 
through  the  Bible  and  Bible  stories, 
and  about  forty  minutes  to  memory 
work  and  the  study  of  the  passing  on 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  dark 
comers  of  the  world.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  is  given  to  worship,  re- 
cesses and  an  assembly. 

Carefully  arranged  grade  by  grade 
with  lengths  of  periods  and  subject 
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matter  worked  out  for  each  grade  a 
program  for  this  type  of  school  ap- 
pears in  Mrs.  Hazel  Straight  Staf- 
ford's manual  '*The  Vacation  Relig- 
ious Day  School''  just  published  by 
the  Abingdon  Press.  Mrs.  Stafford 
has  for  ten  years  been  associated 
with  these  schools  and  gives  helpful- 
ly explicit  suggestions  and  directions 
for  every  phase  of  the  work  from  the 
preparation  for  a  school  in  a  com- 
munity to  the  daily  teaching  of  each 
grade  from  kindergarten  to  third 
year  high  school. 

These  schools  have  met  with  amaz- 
ing success  wherever  conducted.  The 
children  come  and  come  regularly. 
The  assigned  lessons  are  learned.  The 
lives  of  the  children  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  school  in  changed  lives. 
The  standard  of  work  in  the  church 
schools  of  the  community  is  raised 
by  these  unique  demonstration 
schools. 

Another  type  of  school  has  been 
fostered  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Boville 
who  was  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Baptist  City  Missionary  Society 
of  New  York  City.  He  discovered  a 
summer  school  conducted  by  a  de- 
voted woman  of  vision  in  one  of  the 
Baptist  churches  of  New  York  City, 
saw  the  value  of  the  work  and  devel- 
oped several  such  schools  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  became  so  much  interest- 
ed that  he  has  made  this  his  life  work. 
He  has  developed  first  a  National  and 
now  an  International  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  Association,  at  the  Bible 
House,  New  York  City,  gathering  re- 
ports as  far  as  he  is  able  from  all 
work  in  the  field  of  summer  schools 
of  religion  for  children.  Play  and 
crafts  with  Bible  stories,  lantern  pic- 
tures and  songs  make  up  the  pro- 
gram. Manuals  are  published  by  the 
Association  for  the  use  of  the  teach- 
ers. 

Prom  a  very  conservative  estimate 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  eight  or  nin3 
hundred  summer  schools  of  religion 
have  been  conducted  this  summer. 
The  type  of  program  has  ranged  all 


the  way  from  the  mission  school, 
drawing  the  children  from  the  etreets 
by  the  attraction  of  the  fascinating 
crafts,  with  a  Bible  story,  hymns, 
songs  and  treats  and  no  attempt  at 
actual  study,  to  the  school  of  inten- 
sive religious  instruction  with  note- 
book work  and  home  preparation. 

Chicago  and  New  York  have  had 
over  a  hundred  each.  Boston  and 
vicinity,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  De- 
troit, Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and 
half  a  dozen  other  cities  have  been 
centers  of  this  work  for  several  years 
and  all  are  putting  more  and  more 
emphasis  here.  Some  of  the  cities, 
Chicago  and  Boston  for  example, 
have  well  organized  federations  con- 
ducting this  work.  In  St.  Paul  the 
County  Sunday  School  Association 
makes  this  a  part  of  their  program  to 
**  Build  a  Righteous  City  on  Relig- 
ious Education.''  A  few  words  from 
the  superintendent's  last  report  will 
tell  better  than  mere  statement  what 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing  in  St. 
Paul:  *'The  thank  offering  as  a  form 
of  missionary  work  and  training  in 
giving  was  continued  this  year.  Pu- 
pils were  taught  to  give  because  God 
wanted  them  to  be  His  helpers  in  do- 
ing good  to  other  children.  It  was 
planned  to  help  them  consciously 
and  deliberately  to  choose  to  allow 
the  love  of  God  to  dominate  their 
lives  even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice, 
and  this  obedience  to  His  will  was 
expressed  in  doing  something  for 
others  of  His  children.  They  gave  in- 
telligently because  they,  understood 
why  and  to  what  they  were  giving 
and  had  large  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  matter.'* 

A  glimpse  of  the  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia is  found  in  Miss  Bundy's  ac- 
count in  The  Congregationalist  of 
August  12,  a  few  words  of  which  may 
be  quoted  here:  **In  Pasadena  the 
Religious  Education  Directors  of  the 
four  downtown  churches  planned  a 
community  school  which  should  be 
departmentalized  and  hold  one  divis- 
ion in  each  of  the  four  churches.  The 
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First  Congregational  Church  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  kindergarten.  The 
enrollment  in  all  departments  is 
about  five  hundred. 

A  smaller  community  effort  de- 
veloped in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
Baptist,  Christian,  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches  of  tht2 
downtown  apartment  house  section 
united  in  a  school  held  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  using  also  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gymnasium,  located  but  d 
block  from  the  church. 

In  preparation  for  all  these 
schools,  an  institute  under  interde- 
nominational direction  was  held  in 
Ix)s  Angeles,  June  30  to  July  3,  and 
a  smaller  one  the  same  week  in  San 
Diego.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
teachers  were  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  Los  Angeles  training  confer- 
ence. Experts  on  Bible  study,  Bible 
geography,  music,  supervised  play 
and  craft  work  conducted  the  various 
sessions.'' 

Much  the  larger  number  of  schools 
•have  been  held  not  in  these  large  cen- 
ters of  work  but  scattered  over  the 


country,  often  unreported  to  any 
agency,  but  utilizing  the  summer 
days  and  the  unused  churcties  for 
the  children  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
movement  is  its  community  trend, 
making  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
for  the  churches  to  practice  real  co- 
operation. The  Americanization  pos- 
sibilities are  large.  One  Congrega- 
tional school  reports  this  summer 
children  of  the  following  nationalities 
and  races:  American,  Armenian, 
Canadian,  Chinese,  English,  French, 
German,  Greek,  Irish,  Jewish,  Negro, 
Portugese  and  Russian.  Another 
element  which  commends  the  move- 
ment to  men  and  women  of  vision  is 
its  undoubted  usefulness  as  a  prac- 
tice field  for  method  and  program  for 
the  week  day  religious  schools  that 
certainly  loom  just  before  us  on  the 
horizon.  It  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  in  another  few  years  the  vaca- 
tion religious  day  school  of  a  strong- 
ly educational  type,  well  graded  and 
carrying  the  children  forward  year 
by  year,  will  be  found  in  every  for- 
ward looking  community. 


«    «    « 

America's  ruling  passion  is  for  education.  Almost  all  the  people  share 
it.  The  laws  of  all  the  states  require  some  school  attendance.  Our  total  in- 
vestment in  school  plants,  elementary  and  higher,  exceeds  $3,500,000,000.  We 
spend  for  education  annually  $1,000,000,000. 

«    «    « 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


Cbarchet 
IndlTidoals 

Women*! 
Societies  * 

Letadet 

Other 
Soarcet 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS  FOR 
JULY 
1920 

Thii  year 
Lut  year 

4.922.03 
6.192.22 

615.96 
1.146.72 

944.02 

31,946.47 
3,231.00 

38.327.48 
10.669.94 

Increase 
Decrease 

944.08 

28,714.47 

29.658.49 
1.900.95 

1.270.19 

630.76 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

AUGUST 

1920 

1 

1  This  Year 

i  Last  Year 

1 

3.004.51 
2.828.38 

791.69 
967.44 

16.96 

17.318.09 
1.500.00 

21.U4.29 
5.312.80 

Increase 
Decrease 

176.13 

16.818.09 

15,994.22 
192.73 

175.75 

16.98 
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For  the  encouragement  of  our  field  workers,  we  are  glad  to  report  that 
from  January  Ist  to  July  Slst,  fifty-five  new  mission  Sunday  Schools  were 
organized.    The  record  by  states  is  as  follows:  Alabama   1;   Arizona   1 
Northern  California,  2 ;  Colorado,  2 ;  Louisiana,  4 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Montana,  9 
New  York,  1;  North  Dakota,  7;  Oklahoma,  3;  Oregon,  2;  South  Carolina,  1 
South  Dakota,  14;  Washington,  7.     Reports  for  August  are  coming  in  as 
this  item  is  being  written  and  indicate  that  the   organizations  will  be 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  1919  season.    We  appreciate  all  the  work  the 
state  Superintendents  and  their  assistants  are  doing  along  this  special  line 
of  service. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  F.  P.  Ensminger  of  Colorado,  formerly  in  charge  of  our  West 
Tampa  Mission,  and  one  of  our  most  successful  and  consecrated  workers,  has 
been  appointed  for  Sunday  School  extension  work  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Star,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ensminger  will 
spend  at  least  six  months  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Star  Larger 
Parish,  reorganizing  the  existing  Sunday  School  work  and  reaching  out  into 
the  regions  beyond. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  C.  T.  Rogers  of  Alabama  and  West  Florida  is  organizing  what  he 
terms  **A  Five  Hundred  Home  Department."  He  plans  to  reach  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  rural  regions  who  are  not  identified  with  any 
Sunday  School  and  who  are  living  in  places  for  the  larger  part,  where  the 
Home  Department  work  will  be  of  real  service  to  them. 

«    «    « 

*'In  this  hour  of  the  nation  *s  imperative  needs,  and  of  our  larger  and 
golden  opportunity,  we  Congregationalists  must  not  neglect  our  boys  and 
girls." — Joel  Harper,  D.  D. 

«    «    « 

'*We  need  to  get  into  action  along  Sunday  School  extension  lines  in 
a  more  effective  way.  We  ought  to  be  strengthening  the  schools  we  have, 
especially  in  the  small  rural  churches,  and  stressing  the  organization  of  rural 
schools  around  the  larger  churches." — ^A.  E.  Rjcker,  D.  D. 

«  «  « 
The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a 
beginning  in  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate 
and  permanent  income  makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular 
apportionment.  Next  to  the  apportionment  plan^  the  chief  source  of 
income  is  the  offering  on  Children's  Day. 

FORM  OP  BEQUEST 

I  give  I to  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension 

Society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.    For  information  regarding 
this   plan  of  administering  your  own  estate,  write  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  H. 
Baker,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT  AT  SALT 
SPRINGS.  OKLAHOMA 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  community  achieve- 
ment in  Oklahoma  during  re- 
cent years  is  that  of  the  church  at 
Waynoka.    Three  years  ago  it  was  a 


point  where  a  great  salt  mining  and 
refining  industry  would  be  built  up. 
The  town  is  located  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Salt  Plains,  which  are  white  for 
miles     in     dry     weather.     It  could 
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PASTOR  PEARSON  OP  WAYNOKA 

'  small  home  missionary  parish 
struggling  for  life  and  recognition  in 
the  town.  Now  it  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  state,  and  with  the  ex- 
ten^sion  of  the  railroad  from  Way- 
noka to  Buffalo,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
church  to  bring  under  its  care  and 
leadership  the  towns  which  line  the 
new  road.  One  of  these  towns,  and 
the  one  around  which  this  article 
cenlei*8,  is  the  little  prairie  sottle- 
nient  called  Salt  Springs. 


HOME  OP  THE  STATION  AGENT 

hardly  be  called  an  ideal  location  for 
a  town  site  as  one  has  to  wade  through 
sand  to  get  anywhere.  However,  it 
is  a  trade  center  for  quite  a  large 
farm  and  ranch  territory,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  previously  had  to 
drive  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
to  reach  a  town. 

At  present  there  is  a  main  street 
with  three  shacks  on  one  side  and 
two  larger  buildings  opposite.  A  tiny 
structure     not     only     serves     as     a 


THE   FIRST   SUNDAY   SCHOOL  AT   SALT 
SPRINGS 

Less  than  six  months  ago,  as  the 
laA  ties  were  laid  across  the  riv^or 
bridge  some  miles  out  of  Waynoka, 
the  little  town  sprang  up,  and  im- 
mediately it  aspired  to  become  the 


.  THE    STATION    AGENT'S    FAMILY 

bank,  but  is  the  home  of  the  banker 
as  well.  The  lumber  man  uses  the 
lumber  oflfixje  for  a  residence.  A 
corner  of  the  garage  fixed  up  as  a 
room  is  the  home  of  the  auto  man 
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with  his  wife  and  two  babies.  The 
superintendent  of  the  elevator  has  a 
one  room  shack  for  his  little  family; 
in  fact,  the  station  agent  is  the  only 
one  who  has  a  home  apart  from  his 
place  of  business.  A  picture  of  it 
appears  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  population  of  Salt  Springs  to- 
tals thirty-two,  but  the  prospects  for 
development  after  harvest  and  with 
the  opening  of  fall  are  very  good.  A 
post  office  has  been  secured,  and  mail 
will  soon  be  handled  in  regular  order 
there.  This  is  a  big  thing  for  those 
who  have  had  to  get  mail  from  a 
crossroads  point  several  days  late 
and  two  or  three  miles  from  their 
home. 

The  people  of  this  community 
have  endured  the  real  hardships  of 
pioneering,  and  secured  some  of  the 
poorest  lands  in  Oklahoma.  Those 
who  have  scraped  together  a  little 
have  lived  so  long  without  the  things 
which  we  consider  necessities  that 
they  do  not  need  or  desire  them.  But 
the  majority  do  care  very  much  about 
religious  matters.  They  are  so  far 
from  the  world  Of  affairs,  bect».use 
of  lack  of  news  of  it,  that  their 
neighborhood  doings  and  their  relig- 
ious differences  are  the  sole  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  The  children  of 
this  country  have  had  the  poore3t  of 
rural  school  training.  As  for  Sunday 
Schools,  there  is  a  Methodist  service 
held  in  the  district  sehoolhouse 
about  three  miles  north  of  town.  The 
Nazarenes  have  just  completed  a  lit- 
tle building  six  miles  south  of  town. 
The  many  revivals  and  the  many, 
many  backsliders  from  the  faith  have 
made  the  others  in  the  vicinity  dubi- 
ous about  supporting  it  as  a  com- 
munity institution.  Besides  this 
sect,  there  are    Christian    Scientists,  the  Master. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Society  for  1919-1920  is  now  ready 
for  distribution. 

«    «    « 

The  Maccanville  Sunday  School  in  Alabama  is  a  flourishing  one.  Our 
field  worker.  Rev.  Walter  T.  Banks,  writes  that  in  connection  with  the  Sun- 
day School  there  is  a  night  school  which  meets  three  evenings  a  week  for 
adults,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  meets  Sunday  mornings  iat  eight  o'clock. 


Missionary  Baptists,  Holy  Rollers,  a 
Methodist,  and  a  Congregationalist. 
Right  now  it  would  probably  be  out 
of  the  question  to  suggest  any  de- 
nominational work,  but  througa  the 
Sunday  School  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  tolerance  can  be  nurtured, 
until  a  community  or  federated  work 
may  be  established.  The  people  are 
quite  ready  to  have  a  service  and  a 
** preaching,'*  which  Waynoka  will 
try  to  supply  for  a  few  weeks  at 
least. 

Miss  Olive  Pearson,  the  daughter 
of  the  pastor  at  Waynoka,  who  has 
been  doing  a  creditable  work  in  this 
new  community,  writes  interestingly 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Sunday 
School.  The  first  two  sessions,  she 
says,  were  rather  unique.  Some  had 
never  attended  before.  No  one  knew 
about  the  lessons.  Not  one  of  the 
little  kiddies  appearing  the  first  Sun- 
day had  ever  heard  of  Saul  and  Da- 
vid or  Samuel  before.  It  was  rather 
difficult  sailing  with  no  lesson  ma- 
terial to  work  with,  no  organ,  one 
Bible,  and  a  dozen  variegated  hymnals 
gotten  from  the  Holiness  revivals. 
Miss  Pearson  sat  on  a  nail  keg  to 
tell  the  kiddies,  seated  on  little  planks, 
their  lessons.  The  adult  men,  most 
of  them,  played  'horse  shoes  out- 
side in  the  yard  until  they  were 
sure  things  were  well  started:. 
But  they  are  all  good  people, 
just  real,  and  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work  splendidly. 
Our  prayer  is  that  Christ  may  be 
brought  to  them  in  the  simplest,  most 
real  way,  and  that  the  Christian  life 
may  not  be  one  of  great  emotional 
display  or  of  backsliding,  but  a  life 
where  each  one  endeavors  to  grow  in 
grace  and  find  favor  in  the  sight  of 
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HUBERT  C.  HERRING 

STALWART  of  frame,  great  of  heart,  a  loyal  friend,  amiable,  wise, 
tactful,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  devoted  to  his  work  and  his 
brethren,  the  man  hard  to  spare,  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult  to 
fill,  such  was  Hubert  C.  Herring.  Few  men  carried  greater  responsibili- 
ties than  he,  in  his  Secretfiryship  of  the  National  Council  and  his  mem- 
bership on  various  Boards  and  Committees.  He  was  faithful  in  every 
sphere  of  service.  H»e  did  not  shirk  any  duty.  He  was  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  which  the  cause  he  loved  demanded.  He  had  no  pride  of 
office  or  position.  His  name  did  not  require  prefixes  or  affixes.  He 
was  simply  a  man,  honest,  just  and  true. 

We  say  these  things  because  we  have  known  him  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  As  a  pastor  in  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  we  first  met  him.  We 
were  then  in  the  same  denomination  and  we  entered  the  Congregational 
Church  about  the  same  time.  More  than  once  we  have  been  a  guest  in 
his  home  and  in  his  pulpit.  For  some  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  faithful  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers  and  his  judgment 
and  suggestions  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  its  Board  of  Trustees.  In 
behalf  of  these  Boards  and  out  of  a  full  heart,  we  bear  witness  to  our 
love  for  him,  to  our  appreciation  of  his  great  work  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Gk)d,  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  his  deep  spiritual  life  and  to  an 
inexpressible  sense  of  loss  in  his  untimely  and  tragic  death.  We  extend 
to  Mrs.  Herring  and  her  family  our  deepest  sympathy.  Though  dead, 
he  yet  speaketh  and  his  splendid  work  will  live  after  him  and  through 
the  coming  years  his  name  and  life  will  be  honored  and  revered. 


A  PATHETIC  SITUATION 

IN  the  last  issue  of  The  Amebi-  tor  found  congestion,  irritation,  and 

CAN  Missionary    we  called    at-  a  little  water  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 

tention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  I  tried  to  keep  about  the  house,  and 

been   able  to  send  a  wheel-chair  to  did  until  I  collapsed,  and  the  doctor 

one  of  our  helpless  ministers,  who  is  ordered  me  to  bed.     This  means  that 

82  years  old,  and  we  quoted  from  a  I  am  compelled  to  have  the  service? 

letter  received  from  his  wife,  express-  of  a  nurse.    Do  you  know  what  that 

ing  her  gratitude.     The  last  clause  means  in  the  way  of  expense!     The 

of  that  letter  read  *'now  I  can  take  ice  in  which  they  pack  my  head,  the 

him  out  once  or  twice  a  day."  washing,  and  milk,  are  costing  over 

**We  have  just  received  a  letter  $5.00  a  week.     They  tell  me  the  eye 

from  this  wife  from  which  we  quote  is  not    injured,  and  hold  out    hope 

**  A  great  calamity  has  befallen  us.  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  brain  trouble 

Two  weeks  ago  after  a  severe  head-  will  be     relieved  and  my     eyesight 

ache,  my  eyesight  left  me.    The  doc-  gradually  restored.     Of    course    we 
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cannot  meet  these  expenses,  and 
would  be  so  grateful,  if,  within  a 
short  time,  we  could  have  a  little  ex- 
tra assistance  from  your  Board. 
Please  let  me  know  at  once,  so  I  can 
tell  what  to  depend  on.*'  This  let- 
ter, of  course,  was  written  by  some- 
one else.    We  have  immediately  taken 


up  the  matter  and  sent  an  emergency 
check  for  $50.00,  but  this  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  take  these  dear  old 
people  over  the  present  crisis.  Pos- 
sibly someone  who  sees  this  article 
would.be  glad  to  send  to  Secretary 
Rice  a  gift  which  would  help  out  in 
this  emergency. 


THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  ROAD  FORKS 


WILLIAM  James,  when  twen- 
ty-one and  a  student  at 
the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  wrote  as 
follows : 

*'I  feel  very  much  the  importance 
of  making  soon  a  final  choice  cf  my 
business  in  life.  I  stand  now  at  the 
place  where  the  road  forks.  One 
branch  leads  to  material  comfort, 
the  flesh-pots,  but  it  seems  a  kind  of 
selling  of  one's  soul.  The  other  to 
mental  dignity  and  independence, 
combined,  however,  with  physical 
penury. 

**If  I  myself  were  the  only  one  con- 
cerned, I  should  not  hesitate. an  in- 
stant in  my  choice.  But  it  seems 
hard  on  Mrs.  W.  J.,  *that  not  im- 
possible she,'  to  ask  her  to  share  an 
empty  purse  and  a  cold  hearth." 
(The  Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1920). 

The  choice  in  this  case  was  between 
** science''  and  **hvrsines$/'  He  was 
attracted  by  the  business  of  **  print- 
ing/' but  decided,  he  thought,  in 
favor  of  medicine,  for  he  recognized 
it  as  partaking  of  both  science  and 
productive  business.  So  he  took  his 
medical  degree  at  Harvard  but  did 
not  practice.  After  three  years  in 
his  father's  house,  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal indecision  and  depression  he  fin- 
ally found  himself  in  the  opportunity 
which  opened  to  him  when  he  was 
appointed  to  teach  physiology  in 
Harvard.  He  soon  devoted  himself 
to  psychology — established  the  first 
psychological  laboratory  in  Ameri- 
ca, enriched  the  libraries  of  all  con- 
tinents with  his  books  on  psychology 
and   attained   a  world-wide  reputa- 


tion. He  had  chosen  the  scientific 
rather  than  the  commercial  sphere 
and  in  so  doing,  had  **  saved  his 
soul'*  and  escaped  **the  flesh-pots.'* 

This  same  decision  confronts 
scores  of  college  students.  They 
hesitate  in  their  final  decision,  not 
a  few  of  them  **sell  their  &ouls.*' 
The  ministry,  to  the  college  bred  man 
who  has  found  God  and  who  stands 
at  *'the  place  where  the  road  forks'* 
and  must  choose,  offers  a  field  of 
service  in  which  there  is  a  fascinat- 
ing appeal  and  boundless  oportuni- 
ty  for  mental,  spiritual  and  benefi- 
cent development.  It  was  one  of 
the  distinguishing  qualities  of  the 
great  teacher  who  came  out  from 
God  *'that  He  went  about  doin^ 
good.''  To  do  good  to  one's  fellows, 
to  lose  one's  self  in  the  service  of 
others,  to  instruct,  to  guide,  strength- 
en and  comfort  the  ignorant,  the 
wandering,  the  weak,  the  broken-* 
hearted  and  the  imprisoned,  is  a 
privilege  which  must  appeal  to  the 
man  who  hesitates  '*to  sell  his  soul" 
for  **the  flesh-pots;"  that  is,  the  mere 
physical  and  material  returns  of  a 
life-sphere  chosen  for  its  creature  re- 
wards. The  plaudit  of  God— "Well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant'*  is 
an  infinite  and  eternal  reward  to 
compensate  for  **an  empty  purse 
and  a  cold  hearth." 

We  should  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  churches  of  our  day  are  en- 
deavoring as  never  before  to  keep 
the  purse  of  the  minister,  if  not  full, 
at  least  not  wholly  empty,  end  to 
keep  burning  at  the  hearthstone  that 
fuel  which  warms  the  body,  gladdens 
the  heart  and  banishes  for  all  time 
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the  empty  purse  and  discouragement 
of  soul. 

During  the  great  world  war,  who 
can  overestimate  the  value  of  those 
forms  of  service  which  maintained 
the  morale  of  the  armies? 

In  our  world,  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially now,  so  torn  and  upset,  so 
burdened     with     unrest,     injustice, 


cruelty  and  wrong,  there  is  infinite 
need  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  who  will  choo6*3 
to  serve  Qod  and  man,  rather  than 
to  obtain  comfort,  pleasure  and  ease ; 
who  will  devote  themselves  to  re- 
storing and  maintaining  the  morale 
of  the  armies  of  the  Lord  in  this 
broken  world. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  MAIL 


ON  returning  from  vacation 
we  have  found  in  the  quarter- 
ly letters  from  the  pensioners 
due  in  September,  many  cases  of 
great  distress.  These  trying  condi- 
tions, however,  are  met  with  a  noble 
Christian  fortitude  and  with 
patience. 

A  widow  too  sick  to  write  has 
asked  her  pastor  to  write  for  her,  and 
his  letter  says,  **She  is  now  very  ill 
and  I  visited  her  yesterday  and  real- 
ized that  her  condition  is  critical.  I 
think  her  passing  away  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  a  very  short  time.  She 
is  in  great  need  and  appreciates  the 
services  that  the  Board  renders  to 
her.'' 

A  letter  from  another  widow,  tells 
us  of  the  nervous  breakdown  of  her 
daughter  upon  whom  she  depended 
for  partial  support,  and  the  necessity 
of  changing  their  residence  to  a  dif- 
ferent climate,  asking  if  the  Board 
could  furnish  the  money  necessary 
for  their  transportation  from  theii' 
present  home  to  a  somewhat  distant 
city.  We  were  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
write  that  the  Board  did  not  have 


money  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  daughter  of  a  widow  who  is 
on  our  Roll  says,  *' Mother  requests 
me  to  write  as  she  is  still  unable  to 
use  her  right  arm  and  hand.  She  is 
almost  helpless  and  needs  continual 
cjire.  It  is  a  year  this  month  since 
she  was  afflicted  with  this  stroke.'' 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  magazine 
we  mentioned  the  case  of  a  minister 
who  was  ill  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago.  A  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  him  says,  **I  am  still  here 
and  still  on  my  back.  So  far  little 
change.  This  serious  trouble  does 
not  improve.  Doctors  have  decided 
not  to  operate.  It  is  very  distress- 
ing and  difficult  for  me  to  retaiii 
food.  I  wish  I  could  get  home  as 
the  children  are  alone." 

By  these  quotations  we  have  hoped 
to  give  to  the  readers  of  this  page  a 
slight  view  of  the  conditions  which 
prevail  all  the  time  in  the  large  fam- 
ily of  God's  dear  way-worn  peopb; 
who  receive  the  loving  ministry  of 
err  churches  through  the  agency  of 
The  Congregational  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 

For  the  Eight  Months,  Ending  August  Slst,  1920 

ChoicbM 

Women*! 
Soclttlet 

Son.  School 
y.P.SX.E. 

1.728.30 
1.6C4.88 

Anni.  tnd 
Cooferencet 

1.133.50 
2.740.65 

1,607.16 

Sttt* 
Sodctiet 

6.381.84 
4,829.78 

Indlvldoali 

1.660.46 
1.985.93 

325.47 

Income  fiom 
Invettmenti 

46.450.59 
44.071.35 

TOTAL 

1919 

1920 

11.770.48 
13.066.07 

1,575.68 
763.96 

70.700.75 
69.122.61 

IncreaM 

1,295.69 

2.379.24 

DecroMe 

811.63 

63.42 

1.552.06 

1.578.14 

Note — Dcmations,  Conditional  Gifts  and  Lef^acies   received   for  the  permanent  en- 
dowment durinsT  the  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1920,  |12,043.13. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL 

MEETING 

Welcome 

THE  Woman's  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Connecticut  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  the  Congre- 
gational Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Federation  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
October  14  and  15  in  Hartford. 

We  look  forward  with  happy  an- 
ticipation to  the  pleasure  of  welcom- 
ing our  sister  organizations  from  oth- 
er states,  who  will  share  with  us  the 
benefit  of  the  discussions  and  ad- 
dresses, and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
other  features  of  the  varied  and  at- 
trao  ive  program  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  Center 
Church  House.  Entertainment  for 
the  night  and  breakfast  will  be  offer- 
ed all  Federation  oflBcers,  State  presi- 
dents and  State  delegates,  also,  as  far 
as  possible  to  others  who  are  officers 
of  Associations  and  Auxiliaries.  All 
who  wish  such  entertainment  are 
asked  to  notify  the  Federation  of- 
fice before  October  1. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
all  women  who  are  engaged  in  work- 
ing for  home  missions  to  come  to 
Wartford  October  14  to  join  in  this 
gathering  of  our  national  organiza- 
tion, from  which  we  shall  gain  a 
fresh  realization  of  the  scope  of  our 
work,  a  new  sense  of  our  individual 
responsibility  to  share  in  every  phase 
of  it,  and  a  host  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  of  promoting 
the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart. 

Mrs.  Charles  Snow  Thayer 

President  Connecticut  Union. 

Program. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wo- 


man's Home  Missionary  Federation 
will  be  held  at  Center  Church  House, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  October  14 
and  15.  Its  program  will  follow 
closely  the  outline  given  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  American 
Missionary. 

The  Schauflfler  Celebration  will 
mark  the  completion  of  the  Schauf- 
fier  Fund.  Mrs.  Mary  Schauffler 
Piatt,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Schauffler, 
will  make  the  address.  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Pearsall  will  lead  the  Discussion  of 
Methods.  Problems  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  will  be  presented  with 
an  effort  to  help  solve  these  difficul- 
ties. Methods  of  work  will  be  help- 
fully given  and  an  opportunity  will 
be  offered  for  a  full  discussion.  Dr. 
Herman  F.  Swartz,  Secretary  of  the 
Congregational  World  Movement, 
will  give  an  address  on  the  Move- 
ment, giving  the  new  program  of  the 
Congregational  churches,  and  the  wo- 
man's part  in  it.  Young  People's 
Work  will  be  presented  by  Miss  Ona 
Evans  of  Boston.  In  connection  with 
this  presentation  a  short  pageant,  en- 
titled **  America  in  the  Making," 
will  be  given  by  a  group  of  young 
women  of  Hartford.  On  Thursday 
evening  a  dinner  will  be  given  at 
Center  Church  House  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
liston  Walker  presiding.  Greetings 
from  the  various  states  will  be  re- 
ceived. A  quartette  from  the  Inter- 
national College,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, will  furnish  music  for  the 
sessions. 

Mrs.  Herman  F.  Swartz 

Chairman  Program  Committee. 

Exhibit. 
As  a  part  of  the  Exhibit  for  the 
Annual     Meeting    the       Federation 
hopes  to  present  a  comparative  view 
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of  the  work  done  by  the  various  Un- 
ions, especially  along  the  line  of  ef- 
ficient organization.  A  summary  of 
the  Questionnaires  sent  out  last  ^sum- 
mer will  be  presented  in  tabulated 
form  and  copies  of  Annual  Reports 
and  other  publications  will  be  dis- 
played. The  newest  and  best  litera- 
ture issued  by  the  Federation  and  th.^ 
other  National  Societies  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  and  study.  The 
charts  prepared  for  the  Federation 
portion  of  the  exhibit  at  the  Interna- 
tional Council  will  present  in  graphic 
form  the  organization  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  the  work  of  the  Unions.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  Exhibit  will  prove 
a  most  helpful  part  of  the  meeting. 

TOPIC  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1920 

The  Amirican  Musionary  Association 
KEEPING  THE  FAITH 
Song  Service: 

1.  O.  God  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand. 

2.  A  Charere  to  Keep  I  have. 

3.  My  Paith  Looks  Up  to  Thee. 
Scripture:     Ephesians      1:15-21;      Psalm 

121    (in  concert.) 

Prayer.  For  strength,  courage  and 
vision  to  "Keep  the  Faith." 

Response — Hymn.  Dear  Lord  and  Fath- 
er of  Mankind. 

Business.    Annoimcements,  etc. 

Program.    "Keeping  the  Faith." 

1.  Hymn.  Paith  of  Our  Fathers 
(stanzas  1  and  2.) 

2.  Our  Heritage,  told  by  the  His- 
torian. 

(Sing  3rd  stanza  of  hymn) 

3.  Making  Men  Free,  told  by  the  Re- 
porter of  Current  Events. 

(Sing  4th  stanza  of  hymn) 

4.  "Preaching  Thee,"  Sketches  of 
missionaries  supported  by  State 
Union. 

(Sentence  prayers  for  missionaries 

by  name) 
Hymn.    O.  Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies. 

(1,  2  and  3  stanzas.) 
For  Helps: 

1.  "Our  Heritage" — A.  M.  A.  Summary 

extracts  from  A.  M.  A.  section  in 
Congregational   Milestones. 

2.  A.   M.   A.   school   leaflets;    use   also 

Handbook  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Federation,  sent  with 
September  program. 

3.  Letters   and   Leaflets— write   to   the 

American    Missionary    Association, 
Bureau     of   Woman's     Work,     287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cltv. 
Prepare  Poster    on    grey-blue    or    buff 


cardboard.  22  by  28  niches,  or  smaller 
in  ratio  of  three  to  five;  use  cut-outs  or 
silhouettes  of  Pilgrims,  man  and  wo- 
man or  group,  in  blue  paper,  lines  in 
black;  these  at  upper  left  side  with  sub- 
ject. "Keeping  the  Paith."  In  large  letter- 
ing at  right.  Below,  at  right  side  of 
poster,  place  a  blue  print  of  local  church 
or  a  Home  Mission  field,  with  time  and 
place  of  woman's  meeting  printed  at 
lower  left.  Secure  help  and  interest  of 
an  artistic  member  of  the  Young  Wo- 
man's group,  or  Higb  School  girls,  to 
prepare  posters. 


STORIES  TO  ILLUSTRATE 

"THE    CHURCH    AND 

THE  COMMUNITY 

Whether  you  are  using  the  junior, 
young  people *s  or  senior's  book,  as 
you  develop  the  theme  of  the  **  Church 
and  the  Community,"  you  have  a 
valuable  ajsset  available  in  some  of 
the  many  excellent  '*Here  and 
There  Stories.*'  When  the  back- 
ground of  the  situation  has  been  pre- 
sented, the  impression  is  made  much 
more  lasting  if  it  is  illustrated  by 
a  concrete  example  in  true  story 
form.  Although  the  stories  arc 
written  especially  for  children  in 
junior  age,  they  appeal  strongly  to 
young  people  and  adults.  The  Stories 
are  sold  singly  at  three  cents  apiece, 
or  you  may  have  the  dozen  referred 
to  below  for  thirty  cents.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  Federation  of- 
fice, 289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

**Tony's  FamUy'';  **Roses  Red''; 
**Ping  Leens  First  Christmas"; 
*'The  Baconrinds'  Riches";  "The 
S  d  Shanty  Sunday  School";  ''True 
Americans  " ;  *  *  Raf  aelita  '* ;  '  Polly 
and  Premina";  *^The  Gift  of  Fly- 
ing Eagle";  *'How  Danny's  Wish 
Came  True." 


DOES  IT  PAY? 

Is  your  society  doing  Reconstruc- 
tion Work?  Hias  it  ever  asked  this 
question?  If  so,  let  this  extract 
from  a  letter  from  our  hospital  in 
Porto  Rico  be  its  answer :  *  *  We  never 
could  have  taken  in  one  half  of  the 
patients  we  have  been  able  to  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  help  of  the  wo- 
men.   Thanks  to  all.'' 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irring  C.  Gaylord,  Treasunr  -  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  August,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  August  from  Investments rSII?'!* 

Previously    acknorwledge &»,tfgf.^z 

$63,331.16 

Cunent  Receipts 


BASTBHN    DISTRICT 
M.UNB — $360.74.  ' 

Anbnrni  Sixth  St.  Ch..  6-8 1-,  ,E"oti  First 
Ch.,  15.  Portland!  "A  Friend,"  25.  South 
Berwickt  First  Ch.,  70. 

The  Cott»rcK«t  lonal  Conference  of 
Maine,  by  George  F.  Gary.  Treasurer.  |126. 

Woman**    Home    MI»»lonary      IJ>^><»n      ®' 
Maine,    Mrs.    C.      E,      Leach,      Treasurer, 
1118.93. 
-NEW    HAMPSHIRE— 1995.36. 

(Donations  580.96,  Legacies  414.40) 

Atkinson t  Ch.,  22.50.  Center  Harbors 
Ch.,  7.  Center  Landwicht  A.  W.  F.,  for 
Talladega  College.  5.  <>."<«' ^^®»*iP*^« 
First  Ch..  11.  Exeteri  First  Ch.,  44.49. 
Hancoeki  Ch.,  11-.  Haverhill i  First  Ch.. 
6.32.  Hanoveri  The  Church  of  Christ  at 
Dartmouth  College.  49.  Keenet  First  Ch., 
40.24.  Marlborooffhi  Ch.,  13.50.  North 
Hampton  I  Ch.,  25.  Plalntowt  N.  H.  &  No. 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  Ch..  14.58.  Portamontht 
North  Ch..  310.50.  Somemvrortht  Ch.,  12.15. 
Walpolei   First  Ch.,    8.68. 

Leffncy 
Hennlkeri     Hattie    A.     Newton,     (432.78, 
less  tax  18.38).  414.40. 

VERMONT— $50.00. 

Brnttleborot  S.  S.,  for  Rio  Grande  In- 
dustrial School.  10.  Johnnoni  Ch..  30. 
Lyndonvlllei   Ch.,    10. 

MASSACHUSETTS— $5,646.79. 

(Donations  2.401.68.  Legacies  3,245.11) 

Ablnstont  First  Ch..  25.50.  Allertont 
"From  a  Friend,"  25.  Amherati  First  Ch., 
130.  Ashfleldi  First  Ch.,  17.19.  Anhlandt 
First  Ch..  Federatf'd.  7.  BlUericni  Ch., 
26.93.  Beverly!  .Washington  St.  Ch.,  3. 
Ronton!  Old  South  Ch.,  additional.  25;  St. 
Mark's  Ch.,  3  85;  A.  H.  B.,  for  Talladega 
College.  25;  G.  G.  B..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 5;  W.  Q.  W..  for  Talladega  College, 
10.  Brighton!  Ch.,  16.01.  Brimlleld!  First 
Ch..  24.  Campellos  South  Ch^  100.  Chl- 
copee  FalLi!  Second  Ch..  17.36;  M.  H.  C. 
for  Talladega  College,  15;  N.  P.  A.  C,  for 
Talladega  Colege,  10.  Daltoni  First  Ch., 
300;  F.  G.  C,  for  Talladega  College,  100. 
W.  M.  C  Jr..  for  Talladega  Colege,  25. 
Dorchester!  Central  Ch.,  50.  Er^^ng!  Ch., 
7.  Falmouth!  First  Ch.,  14.35.  Greenwood! 
Union  Ch..  21.48.  Holden!  Ch.,  23.05.  Hop- 
kintoa!  Ch..  36.  Lnkevllle!  Lakevllle  & 
iTiunton    Precinct      Soc.     10.      Lancaster! 


Miss  M.  A.  M.,  2.  Lynn!  Central  Ch.,  33.84. 
MIUIs!  Ch..  28.  Milton!  East  Ch.,  9.82. 
Newbury!  ByHeld  Ch.,  9.41.  Newtonvllle! 
Central  Ch.,  100.  Northampton!  Edwards 
Ch.,  105;  "A  Friend,'  10;  "Frien.!."  16. 
Norwood!  First  Ch.,  44.  PIttallelds  C.  H. 
C.  for  Talladega  College,  10;  C.  W.  S., 
for  Talladega  College,  1.  PIttalleldi  W. 
C.  H.,  for  Talladega  Colege,  50.  Quineyt 
Bethany  Ch.,  26.25.  Rockland!  Ch.,  6.75. 
Roxbury!  G.  B.  H.,  1;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Fy  50. 
Somerset!  Ch,  4.22.  Somervllle!  High- 
land Ch.,  10.  South  Dartmouth!  Ch.,  13.75. 
Sprtnglleld!  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  66.80;  H. 
S.  A.,  for  Talladega  College,  25;  M.  D.  C, 
for  Taladega  College.  5;  W.  P.  U.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  5.  Warwick!  Trinitarian 
Ch.,  2.  Wellesley  Hills !  Ch..  100.  'Wert 
Med  way!  J.  C.  L..  5.  West  Newbury  t  Sec- 
ond Ch..  4.82.  West  Sprtntcfleld!  First 
Ch.,  64.30.  W^hltlnsTllle!  A.  F.  W..  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  100.  W^llmlnfrtoni  Ch.,  19. 
W^lnchendon!  First  Ch.,  9.  IBITobum!  First 
Ch..  175.  W^orcester!  Centra.1  Ch.,  171; 
Hope  Ch.,  27.50:  J.  G..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 10;  P.  B.  M..  for  Talladega  College. 
10. 

Legacies 
Concord!  Maria  E.  Ames.  1,723.24.  (Re- 
serve Legcay  1,148.82),  674.42.  Enfield! 
Josiah  B.  Woods.  60.  Westborough!  S.  In- 
gersoll  Briant.  944.03.  Essex!  Elvira  D. 
Cogswell.  5,000.  (reserve  legacy  3,333.34) 
1,666.66. 

RHODE    ISLAND — 

Bristol!    First    Ch.,    H.      M.      Soc,      bbl. 
goods   for   Lincoln    Academy. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT— $2,813.88. 

(Donations  2,585.96.  Legacies  227.92) 
Ansonia!  L.  F.  A.,  25.  Brldareport! 
Olivet  Ch.,  15.  Colebrook!  Mr;9.  W.  B.  H., 
for  repairs  at  Emerson  Institute,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  1,000.  Coventry!  Second  Ch.,  8.76. 
East  Hartford!  C.  E.  Soc,  for  Wil- 
mington. N.  C  10.  East  Haveni  Ch.,  32.92. 
Glastonbury!  R.  S.  W..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 10.  Grotou!  Ch..  17.82.  Hartfordi  Q. 
E*.  B..  for  Talladega  College,  5.  Kenainar- 
tou!  Ch..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital, 
Humacao,  Porto  Rico,  500.  Lisbon  i  Ne- 
went  Ch.,  1-7.  Manchester!  A.  C.  H..  for 
Talladega  College.  20.  Marlborough i  S. 
R..  1.64.  Meriden!  Central  Ch..  Woman's 
League,  bbl.  got)d8  for  Lincoln  Academy. 
New  Britain!  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  300.  N^ 
Haven!  Dwight  Place  Ch.,  85;  K.  R.  B.. 
for   Talladega   College,    5.      Putnam!    Sec- 
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ond  Ch.,  27.05.  Sall«biuTt  The  Church  of 
Christ,  21.03.  SlmabiUTt  H.  B..  for  Tal- 
ladega Colleere.  100.  So.  Manchestert  F. 
C.  for  Talladega  College,  25.  Sovtkporti 
Ch.,  for  Alaska  Mission.  125.90.  StoHlag- 
tons  First  Ch.,  30;  Second  Ch.,  44.  Tora» 
tevtont  Center  Ch.,  76.  Waterbnryt  B.  P. 
H.,  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Wetkcra- 
lleldi  Ch.,  78.  Wlastedt  Missionary  Soc, 
for  Lincoln  Academy,  1.86. 

Legacy 
Chapllnt  Jane  Clark,  227.92. 
NEW   YORK— $770.24. 

(Donations   768.22,   Legacy   2.02) 

Brooklyvt  W.  B.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 5.  Caiuiant  Ch.,  9.16.  Clintoat  M.  A. 
P.,  for  Saluda  Seminary.  3.  Deaasboros 
Ch..  16.  GlovenivtUet  First  Ch.,  66. 
Jamefltownt  "A  Friend,"  500.  New  Yorki 
L.  C.  H.,  7.50.  Perry  Centers  Ch.,  3.99. 
Po«gkkeepalet  First  Ch.,  32.  lUmdolpkt 
Ch.,  2.16.  Sekenectadyt  Pilgrim  Ch.,  18. 
Syraeusei  Danforth  Ch.,  36.42;  I.  C.  R.,  10. 
Utleat  Plymouth  Ch.,  50.  Woodaldet  C. 
L.    B.,   10. 

Legacy 
Biagkaaitoat    E.    M.    Noyes,     6.04,     (re- 
serve  legacy   4.02),    2.02. 

NBlBir  JBRSBY — $16.00. 

Plalafleldt  Mrs.  S.,  1.     Upper  Moatclalri 

Christian   Union   Ch.,    16. 

PENNSYLVANIA— $118.55. 

Kaaet  W.  H.  D.,  50.  MUroyt  Ch.,  18.55. 
Warreat  C.  J.  C,   50. 

OHIO— $1,486.86. 

Clevelaadt  Park.  Ch..  12.  Medlaat  First 
Ch.,  112.50.  Oberlint  S.  F.  H.  and  H.  P. 
P.,  5.  Sprlagfleldt  Lagonda  Ave.  Ch., 
22.64.     WadsWQrtki  M.  J.  H.,  20. 

Tkrongk  Tke  Congregational  Confer* 
enee  of  Oklo,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser.  D.  D., 
279.45. 

TVoauui'a  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Okloy  Mrs.  A.  M.  Williams,  Treasurer, 
$1,035.27. 

MICHIGAN— $331.91. 

Detroit!  F.  B.,  1. 

Wonuin's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
MIeklgan,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Towler,  Treasurer, 
86.75. 

Tkroagk    Mleklgan   Confl;«l   Conf^    by   L. 

P.  Halght,  Treasurer,  $244.16. 

irBSTERN    DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $7,518.27. 

(Donations   1^015.97,   Legacy   4,702.30) 

Bowent  Ch..  8.  Ckleagot  Madison  Ave. 
Ch.,  9.75;  Thomas  Memorial  Ch.,  8.21; 
M.  A.  D..  for  Talladega  College,  26.  Danat 
Mrs.  R.  M.  P.,  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial 
School.  10.  Dwlsrhtt  Ch..  4.73.  Bvanstont 
First  Ch.,  325.  Half  Days  S.  S.,  3.06.  La- 
coni  Ch.,  15.  Oak  Parkt  Third  Ch.,  2K16. 
Park  Rldget  Ch.,  8.50.  Peklnt  Ch..  23.87. 
Prlneet<mi  First  Ch..  6.26.  Rockfordt  Sec- 
ond Ch^  282.35.  Sandwlcbt  Ch.,  95.  Syca- 
norei  R.  D.  1.  Miss  B.  S.  W.,  10.  West- 
em  Sprlngst  First  Ch.,   21.26. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  n- 
ilnols,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson.  Treasurer, 
143.83. 

Legacy 
Morrlst  Dana  Sherrill,  $4,702.30. 
IOWA— $1,190.58. 

(Donations   690.68,   Legacy   600.00) 
Tkrongk  tke  Congregational  Conference 


of  Iowa,  S.  J.  Pooley,  Treasurer.  From 
Churches  &  S.  S.,  $466.70;  from  W.  H.  M. 
U.  of  Iowa.  $223.98. 

Legacy 
Osage t  James  A.   Smith,   (2.000   less  tax 
500),  1,500,  (reserve  legacy  1,000)   600. 

WISCONSIN~$154.87. 

Boscobelt  First  S.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial, 
6.52. 

Menaskat  Ch.,  16. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
W^lsconsln,  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treasurer, 
$133.35. 

MINNBSOTA~$l  67.36. 

Tkrongk  tke  Congregational  Conference 
of  Minnesota,  by  J.  M.  McBrlde,  Treasurer, 
$65.33. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Minnesota,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treasurer, 
$102.03. 

KANSAS — $194.65. 

Manhattan  t  James  Payne,  of  First  Ch., 
6.  Overbrookt  E.  H.  E..  2.50.  Wkeatoni 
Ch.,   5. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Kansas,  by  Ella  M.  Pixley,  Treasurer, 
$1>81.15. 

NEBRASKA— $271.60. 

Avocat  Ch..  11.75.  Bertrandt  Ch.,  13.30. 
Comstockt  Ch..  2.  Crelgktont  Ch.,'  7.70. 
Oraftont  Ch..  14.85.  Howellst  Ch.,  57c. 
Llncolnt  Vine  Ch.,  36.42;  Mrs.  L(  P.  H.,  5. 
Long  Plnet  Ch..  15.25.  Petersbnrgt  <Jh., 
3.50.  Red  Cloud t  Ch..  8.50.  Rising  Cltyt 
Ch.,  102.  Rlvertont  Ch..  9.45.  Scrikneri 
Ch.,  13  10.  Sklckleyt  Ch.,  8.50.  Spencers 
Ch..  8.25.  Stockvlllei  Ch.,  5.60.  UekUngi^ 
Ch..  3.     Waverlyi  Ch..  2.96. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $47.00. 

German  Cong'l  Conference  of  Nortk. 
Dakota,   40. 

Woman's  Homrc  Missionary  Union  of 
Nortk  Dakota,  through  Congregational 
Conference.  7. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— $10.00. 

Nlslandt  Ch.,  10. 
MONTANA— $65.64. 

Montana  Cong  renat  tonal  CcmferencCf 
by  Rev.  Frank  E.  Henry.  24.44. 

.  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Montana,  by  Mrs.  Q.  N.  Edwards,  Treas- 
urer,   $41.20. 

PACIFIC    DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA  (Nortkern— $298.97. 

Adlnt  Ch..  4.10;  S.  S.,  1.30.  Beneclat 
Ch..  1.35;  S.  S.,  69c.  Berkeley t  First,  86.40; 
North,  35.39.  Bnrekat  Ch..  14.83.  Grass 
Valleys  Ch..  1.80.  Martlness  Ch.,  4.17. 
Oaklands  First,  80;  Pilgrim.  5.98;  Fruit- 
vale  Ave..  4.97;  Olivet.  48c.  OrovUles  Ch., 
8.10.  Pacific  Groves  Ch..  14.85.  Paradises 
Craig  Memorial,  90c.  Petalumas  1.62. 
Portervllles  5.94.  Rio  Vistas  Ch.,  70c;  S. 
S..  18c.  San  Frandscos  Spanish  and  Italian 
S.  S..  27c.  San  Mateos  3.24.  San  Rafael s 
1.62.  Soqoels  Ch..  3.68;  C.  E.  Soc,  1.72. 
Stocktons  8.64.  Snnnyvales  5.67.  Tlptons 
S.    S.,   38c. 

CALIFORNIA   (Sontkem)— $1,375.26. 

(Donations  714.48.  Legacy  660.78) 

Bakersllelds  Federated.  (First  St  Pil- 
grim). 18.  Boeua  Parks  5.37.  Claremonts 
32.54.  Coronas  51.  E:agle  Rocks  79c. 
Bscondldos  Ch..  15.55;  S.  S..  1>.17.  Olen- 
dales    6.72.      Hawtkorues    4.46.      Hlgklands 
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36.48.  Hyde  Park:  96c.  La  Meiia:  Central 
Ch..  5.16;  Central  Ch.,  Rev.  W.  A.  W.,  30. 
Lawndalet  90c.  Lionip  Beach  i  54.  Loa 
Angreleai  Bethany,  5.58;  Ch.  of  the  Mes- 
siah, 7.64;  Cale  Grove,  3.36;  East,  2.37; 
Grace,  2.10;  Hollywood,  21.60;  Olivet, 
15.20;  West  End,  2.40;  Mesa,  2.88;  First,  50. 
Manhattani  2.11.  MaHcopat  Ch.,  4.86;  C. 
E.  Soc,  1.20.  Monrovlai  4.93.  lUorenot 
2.24.  National  City:  2.27.  Pasadenai  First, 
37.50;  Lake  Avenue,  5;  West  Side.  10;  V. 
S.,  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School,  30. 
Pomonai  Pilgrrim,  30.72.  Ramouat  3.76. 
Redlandat  12.  Redondo  Beach  i  2.23. 
Rlveraldet  First,  15.  San  DIckoi  First. 
28.91:  La  JoUa,  3.60;  Logran  Helgrhts.  6; 
Mission  Hills,  12;  Ocean  Beach,  1.45;  Park 
Villas,  82c.  San  Jaclntot  1.37.  Santa 
Ana:  20.  Venlcet  2.64.  'Whittlert  30. 
Yucaipat  99c. 

Woman**  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of  So. 
California,  66.66. 

liesacy 

lioa   Anseieai  Mary  B.   Smith,    660.78. 

OREGON— 190.00. 

Woman*«    Home    Missionary       Union    of 
Orearon,    90. 

UTAH— $5.75. 

Salt   Lake  Cltyi  Phillips   S.   S.. 
Dept.,   1.50.     Sandyi   S.   S.,   4.25. 

IDAHO— 11-0.00. 
MeCallt   Ch..    1. 


Primary 


New  Plymouth  I   Ch.,    9. 


TENNBSSBB— 112.19. 

East   Lake:  Union  Ch..    6.58;   S.    S..   5.61. 

ALABAMA — $500.00. 

Tuskeseet  Tuskegree  N.  &  L  Institute, 
for   Interracial   Work,    500. 

LOUISIANA — $17.80. 

AbbevlUet  St.  Mary's  Ch..  70c.  Del- 
cambrei  Jefferson  Island  S.  S.,  2.65.  Bratht 
Beard  Ch.,  75c.  Goeydant  Hubbard  Ch., 
3.35.  New  Orleans:  Howard  Ch..  60c. 
Opeloasast  HoUier  Mission  S.  S.,  1.15. 
Ryuellai   Mayflower  S.   S..   70c. 

Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  Louis- 
iana, by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Spottswood,  Treas- 
urer. $8.00  (3  of  which  for  Straigrht  Col- 
legre.) 

TEXAS — $4.00. 

Houstont   First   Ch.,    4. 

FLORIDA — $4.80. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Florida*  by  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Marsh,  Treas- 
urer.  $4.80. 

FOREIGN— $50.00. 

Turkey,  Marsovani  Miss  B.  B.  M..  for 
Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  50. 

Summary  of  Receipts  for  Anciuit,  1820. 

Donations $13,062.23 

Legacies 9,752.53 

Total       $22,814.76 


THE    SOUTH,    Ae. 

WEST    VIRGINIA— $34.59. 

•  ThrouRh  Consreffntlonal  Conference  of 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  Treasurer, 
33.96. 

Through  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Union  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Williams.  Treas- 
urer,   63c. 

NORTH   CAROLINA— $1.00. 
Start   Ch.,    1. 


Summary  of  Receipts  Eleven  Months. 

From  Oct.  1,  1010,  to  Auff.  31,  loao. 

Donations $247,049.95 

Legacies    83.455.71 


$330,505.66 


Endomrment    Fund 

JacksonviUe.  Illinois,  Bstate  of  Addle 
Wing:  Williams.  Addle  Wing  Williams, 
Mountain    Educational   Fund    $1,01^.93 
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LITTLE  HOT  DOG 

^^^  HIS  is  a  boy's  name,  not  that  of  a  new  kind  of  sausage.  It  is  not 
\^  his  real  name— that  is  Stanley — but  a  nickname.  If,  last  summer, 
^^^  when  you  were  motoring,  you  reached  a  certain  point  on  the 
Connecticut  coast  about  ten  in  the  morning,  you  saw,  just  emerging 
from  the  side  door  of  a  sea-food  restaurant,  a  little  tow-headed  boy 
about  three  or  four  years  of  age,  hatless,  clad  in  long  black  overalls, 
swinging  his  hands,  all  ready  for  a  full  day  of  action.  If  you  saw  such 
a  boy,  you  saw  Little  Hot  Dog.  Hfis  mother  is  dead ;  so  is  his  father. 
The  cook  in  the  restaurant,  who  earns  her  own  living,  took  pity  on  him, 
and  now  she  earns  his  living  too.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  of  kin, 
or  if  she  is  a  Congregationalist.  I  am  positive  she  has  a  Christian  spirit. 
If  you  had  been  visiting  my  friends  across  the  way,  you  would  have 
been  fascinated  with  Little  Hot  Dog.  Always  **by  the  side  of  the  road,'' 
**a  friend  of  man"  and  of  women,  too — of  anybody,  in  fact,  who  would 
give  him  money;  with  his  heavenly  smile  and  ** thank  you"  for  those 
who  were  kind,  and  tears  and  anger  and  blows  of  a  tiny  fist  for  those 
who  teased  him. 

You  ought  to  see  him  work!  I  hope  it  is  prophetic!  All  that  the  men 
about  him  do,  he  does.  He  opens  the  gate  to  let  out  those  who  have 
been  riding  on  the  flying  horses ;  he  calls,  *  *  Hot  dogs !  hot  dogs !  All  hot, 
ten  cents!"  His  shrill  boyish  treble  would  be  delicious  if  it  were  not 
pathetic. 

There  is  another  picture  in  the  film — that  of  Little  Hot  Dog  on 
Sunday.  This  day  he  discards  the  overalls  and  appears  in  a  suit,  if 
you  please.  You  should  see  him  guard  it  against  vagrant  drops  from 
a  too  intimate  *'cone."  He  does  the  same  things  as  on  the  other  days, 
but  he  does  them  differently  this  day.    It  s  Sunday! 

Toil  and  worship !  Given  care  and  culture,  what  a  man  these  qual- 
ities would  produce! 

One  day  I  called  on  my  friends  and  asked,  **  Where  is  Little  Hot 
Dogf  **(Jone,"  said  they.  One  morning  the  restaurant  was  closed, 
the  music  had  ceased,  the  frankfurters  were  all  eaten.  Little  Hot  Dog 
was  gone.    Who  will  help  him  now  toil  and  worship  f 

Well,  the  next  Survey  of  the  C.  W.  M.  will  say  that  there  are  27,- 
000,000  Protestant  children  and  youth  in  this  land  not  in  Sunday  School 
or  under  other  religious  instruction  and  that  our  Congregational  church 
is  responsible  for  1,500,000.  Little  Hot  Dog  is  a  legion  then,  a  legion 
of  a  million !  Maybe  he  will  be  in  kindergarten  in  your  town  with  your 
boy  this  fall.  Ask  your  lad  to  be  good  to  him — to  divide  his  orange 
with  him.    We  all  have  got  to  divide  tomorrow. 

And  if  you  see  Little  Hot  Dog  on  the  street,  won't  you  bend  over 
him  for  just  a  moment  as  another  Man  once  bent  over  little  children? 
And  won^t  you  see  if  you  cannot  put  about  him  some  of  the  influences 
which  somebody,  who  bent  over  you,  gave  you,  which  will  make  the  spirit 
of  incipient  toil  and  worship  fructify  in  full-grown  Christian  manhood! 

—W,  S,  B, 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  $5,000,000  APPORTIONMENT 

FOR  1921 

THE  following  is  the  distribution,  recommended  by  the  Survey  Commit- 
tee and  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
World  Movement,  of  the  $5,000,000  to  be  apportioned  to  the  churches 
for  1921,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  fully  pledged  and  raised : 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions   Z7^% 

(Of  which  24%%  direct,  and  13%  through  Woman's  Boards) 
Church  Extension  Boards: 

Congregational   Home   Missionary   Society    19% 

Congregational  Church  Building  Society   8H% 

Congregational   Sunday   School   Extension   Society    2% 

29%% 

American    Missionary    Association    12%% 

Congregational  Education   Society    4% 

Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief   2% 

(Total,  48%   for  Homeland  Societies,  35%>   direct,     and     13%     through 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Unions) 

Annuity   Fund,    (for   older  Congregational   Ministers)    2% 

Educational  Institutions    11%% 

Miscellaneous       ^ 1% 

Setting  Up  Conferences 
A  Setting  Up  Conference  for  the  C'ongrregfational  World  Movement  was 
held  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  Thursday,  September  16,  and 
another  at  the  Old  Seminary  Building,  44  North  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
September  23.  These  conferences  were  well  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  missionary  societies,  state  conference  officers,  women's  organizations,  and 
others.  The  actual  needs  of  our  missionary  and  educational  work  were  fully 
presented,  and  plans  for  the  coming  year  were  discussed.  The  new  appor- 
tionment figures,  on  the  $5,000,000  basis,  were  frankly  and  courageously 
faced.  The  spirit  was  excellent  at  both  conferences  and  presaged  a  success- 
ful outcome  for  the  1921  campaign. 

Missionary  Education 
Pastors  and  leaders  in  our  churches  have  received  ere  this  copies  of  a 
Manual  of  Principles  and  Methods  of  Missionary  p]ducation  issued  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Education  Society  and  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement.  The  Manual  has  been  prepared  with  a  yiew 
to  helping  in  the  promotion  of  missionary  education  in  our  churches.  A 
careful  study  of  it  is  urged  upon  all  who  receive  it,  and  a  hearty  compliance 
with  it*s  recommendations  will  result  in  inestimable  benefits  for  our  great 
missionary  undertakings.  Additional  copies  of  the  Manual  may  be  secured 
at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  each,  either  from  the  Congregational  World  Movement 
or  the  Education  Society. 

Send   In  the  Money 

Reports  are  reaching  the  New  York  office  of  the  Congregational  World 
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Movement  to  the  effect  that  many  church  treasurers  have  already  on  hand 
considerable  sums  collected  from  pledges  made  last  spring,  but  are  holding 
the  amounts.  One  reason  given  for  such  a  course  is  that  the  Interchurch  has 
collapsed,  and  therefore  the  money  need  not  be  paid.  The  outcome  for  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  in  no  way  affects  the  pledges  sought  and 
secured  for  our  cause.  The  missionary  societies  and  educational  institutions 
among  which  our  funds  are  distributed  are  in  need  of  ev^ry  dollar  that  can 
be  secured,  and  their  need  is  immediate.  Treasurers,  please  send  in  the  money 
you  have  secured.  Pastors,  pass  this  word  to  your  treasurers  and  ask  their 
immediate  compliance  with  the  request. 

«    «    « 

A  SURE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH'S 
FINANCIAL  PROBLEM 

By  Charlton  Bates  Strayer 

TWE  Christian  church  is  not  looking  for  a  ** get-rich-quick''  scheme  to 
fill  its  coffers;  but  has  no  serious  objection  to  discovering  a  way  by 
which  it  would  have  absolutely  all  the  money  it  requires.  Such  a  plan, 
thoroughly  religious  in  principle,  does  exist.  That  principle  is  God's  owner- 
ship— man's  stewardship.  When  Christian  people  accept  this  and  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  God's  stewards,  and  act  upon  that  principle,  the  church's 
financial  problems  will  be  over. 

The  situation  is  a  good  deal  better  than  it  used  to  be,  for  we  now  have 
s^-stematic  giving.  Instead  of  contributing  spasmodically,  or  only  as  moved 
by  the  spirit,  we  now  give  a  certain  definite  sum  for  every  week  of  the  year. 
This  registers  a  big  advance  over  haphazard  habits.  The  next  logical  step  is 
proportionate  giving.  Systematic  giving  means  putting  method  into  benev- 
olence. Proportionate  giving  means  recognition  of  stewardship — putting 
into  benevolence  the  principles  of  a  just  proportion. 

Now  this  is  not  a  new  thing  in  church  finance.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  Hebrews  looked  upon  the  tithe  as  a 
debt  due  Jehovah,  and  only  when  they  had  discharged  this  debt  could  they 
speak  of  making  gifts.  While  we  do  not  urge  the  tithe,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  United  States  Government  anticipates  a  possible  generosity 
totaling  15  per  cent  of  income,  and  provides  this  exemption  for  benevolences 
in  the  income  tax  law.  We  do  not  specify  what  proportion,  but  only  that  as 
good  stewards  of  God's  mercies,  everyone  should  agree  upon  a  definite  per- 
centage of  income  for  God's  work. 

Note  the  amazing  results  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving  in  an 
average  church  of  three  hundred  members.  Suppose  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  this  number  are  resident  adult  bread-winners  with  an  average  income  of 
$1,500  per  year — for  these  days  a  low  average.  If  all  gave  5  per  cent  of  their 
income  to  benevolences  it  would  mean  a  per  capita  of  $75.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  only  two-thirds  of  this,  or  $50  was  given  into  the  church  treasury, 
it  would  mean  annual  receipts  for  this  church  of  $7,500  for  all  purposes  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Should  10  per  cent  be  adopted  instead  of 
5  per  cent,  and  as  before  only  two-thirds  given  into  the  church  treasury,  it 
would  mean  $15,000,  the  whole  tithe  being  $22,500.  Compare  this  with  the 
average  giving  of  Congregationalists  of  all  ages  for  the  last  thirty  years/— 
$16.50  per  capita.  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  and  Congregational  World 
Movement  contributions  have  raised  this  average,  but  we  have  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  reach  the  level  even  of  those  giving  to  God  5  per  cent 
of  their  incomes. 
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THE  PRCXiRAM  OF  EVANGELISM  FOR  THE  FALL  MONTHS 

-^^^HE  work  of  the  church  frequently  opens  in  the  fall  with  a  church 
£^  Eally.     If  properly  advertised  and  carried  through  a  Rally  will  re- 
^^^  enlist  the  members  returning  to  their  homes  after  their  summer  vaca- 
tions and  enlist  the  newcomers  to  the  parish.     It  causes  the  people  of  the 
community  to  think  of  their  obligations  to  the  church  and  to  plan  for  their 
own  participation  in  its  worship  and  service.     It  acquaints  the  community 
with  the  church,  its  plans,  its  methods,  its  personnel,  and  its  outlook. 
The  Object  of  the  Church  Rally 

The  object  of  the  Church  Rally  is  to  put  the  worship  and  service  of  the 
church  into  the  thought  of  the  people,  and  everything  should  be  done  to  this 
end.  Some  useful  methods  are  the  writing  of  personal  letters  to  former  mem- 
bers, the  use  of  printed  invitations,  the  wide  distribution  of  material  bearing 
upon  the  work  of  the  church,  and  attractive  announcements  in  store  windows 
and  in  the  daily  papers,  together  with  an  inviting  and  wide-awake  program  for 
the  day,  and,  above  all  else  in  value,  the  personal  work  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  in  inviting  others.  The  church  of  course  is  under  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  that  the  program  as  advertised  be  carried  through,  and 
that  all  who  have  a  part  in  the  program  really  ** deliver  the  goods;'*  that  the 
music  and  the  sermon  and  all  other  parts  of  the  service  be  such  as  to  cause 
those  who  come  in  response  to  the  invitation  to  want  to  make  church-going, 
and  especially  to  this  church,  a  part  of  their  weekly  schedule. 
The  Fall  Canvass  for  New  Nam^s 

In  preparing  for  Rally  Day  the  pastor  and  his  workers  must  compile  an 
accurate  li§t  of  newcomers  and  to  this  list  new  names  will  be  added  continu- 
ally. The  public  school  cards  will  supply  the  names  and  addresses  of  families 
having  children. 

The  Fall  Visitation 

Following  Rally  Day  there  should  be  a  painstaking  visitation  of  the  entire 
parish.  In  doing  this  a  pastor  may  use  to  advantage  some  of  his  lay-helpers, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  visit  from  a  layman  never  takes  the 
place  in  the  mind  of  a  family  of  a  visit  from  the  pastor  himself. 

Pastoral  Calling 

It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  here  a  discussion  of  pastoral  calling  ex- 
cept to  say  this :  In  making  a  call  on  a  family  the  pastor  should  have  in  mind 
just  what  his  object  is.  This  may  be  outlined  in  part  as  follows:  He  rep- 
resents the  organized  church  in  its  worship  and  service,  and  his  conversation, 
as  well  as  his  presence,  should  emphasize  this  fact.  His  conversation  will 
naturally  begin  with  the  family,  the  members  of  the  family,  where  they  have 
employment,  if  they  are  progressing  in  their  employment ;  what  kinds  of  ambi- 
tions the  different  members  may  have ;  what  sort  of  an  ideal  the  mother  has 
for  the  future  of  her  children  ;  what  are  the  dominating  interests  in  the  family 
life ;  what  interest  there  is  in  religion ;  what  participation  they  have  had  in 
church  life  and  work  heretofore;  the  special  needs  of  the  family;  in  wihat  man- 
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ner  the  church  may  make  a  definite  contribution,  both  to  the  family  life  and  to 
the  lives  of  the  individuals,  and  to  what  specific  tasks  in  the  church  they  can 
be  invited.  These  are  in  brief  some  of  the  topics  the  pastor  should  have  in 
mind  as  he  directs  his  conversation.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  pastor 
will  be  wise  enough  not  to  make  this  evident,  but  the  visit  should  result  in 
the  pastor's  coming  away  from  that  home  with  these  items  of  information 
securely  fixed  in  his  own  mind,  and  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  study  he  should 
put  on  paper  his  impressions,  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  this  family. 
In  this  way  he  has  before  him  the  data  upon  which  to  base  the  campaign  which 
he  and.  the  members  of  his  church  will  carry  through,  the  object  of  which  is 
that  the  church  shall  minister  to  the  needs  of  this  family  and  shall  win  them 
to  whole-'hearted  service  in  the  church  and  fellowship  of  its  worship.  When 
one  realizes  the  long  and  careful  period  of  cultivation  required  to  bring  a 
family  not  in  touch  with  the  church  into  active  participation  in  its  worship 
and  service,  he  will  weigh  very  carefully  the  various  elements  of  such  a 
program  and  will  appraise  the  introductory  visit  and  analysis  of  conditions 
and  opportunities  very  highly  indeed.  A  parish  visitation  carried  out  along 
these  lines  will  indicate  to  the  church  and  its  officers  the  possibilities  for 
evangelistic  service  in  the  year's  work. 

What  is  here  described  as  **The  Pall  Visitation"  and  listed  as  part  of  the 
fall  program  ought  to  be  in  a  way  continuous ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pastor  will 
be  finding  new  people  whom  he  will  look  up  in  the  same  painstaking  way  as 
he  has  those  of  whom  he  learned  through  the  fall  activities.  If  this  work  is 
not  started  and  carried  as  far  as  possible  in  the  fall,  it  adds  much  to  the 
complexity  of  the  after-Christmas  or  pre-^Lenten  program. 

The  Fail   Reception 

Many  churches  plan  for  a  fall  reception  of  new  members  at  the  October 
or  November  communion.  If  the  visitation  has  been  carefully  made  it  will 
be  found  especially  advisable  to  follow  with  a  fall  reception  of  members,  for 
the  pastor  will  find  families  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  join  the  church 
at  the  first  invitation  either  by  letter  or  on  confession.  There  will  also  be  a 
number  who  though  willing  were  prevented  for  one  reason  or  another  from 
uniting  with  the  church  at  the  Easter  or  spring  communion,  but  who  are 
now  ready  to  become  members.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  people  may 
be  brought  into  the  church  at  the  fall  communion.  The  pastor  should  prize 
such  an  ingathering  very  highly,  not  only  because  those  who  unite  with  the 
church  in  the  fall  gain  what  amounts  almost  to  a  full  year  of  service,  but 
also  because  such  a  reception  will  give  tone  and  direction  to  the  whole  year 's 
plan.  It  will  center  the  thought  of  the  church  upon  this  fact — that  the 
church  has  a  clearly  defined  program  with  a  definite  aim,  the  enlisting  of 
people  in  the  worship  and  service  of  the  church. 

Results  of  the  Fall  Work 

The  pastor  should  come  to  the  holiday  season  having  accomplished  three 
definite  things: 

1.  Through  the  RaPy  he  has  encouraged  his  people  to  keep  up  the  habit 
of  regular  church-going,  and  has  assisted  others  to  form  the  church-going 
habit.  *     . 

2.  Through  the  visitation  he  has  secured  the  names  and  addresses  of 
new  families,  with  definite  information  concerning  them  without  which  his 
eflForts  are  bound  to  be  shots  in  the  dark. 

•  3.  He  has  welcomed  into  the  church  all  those  who  are  willing  to  come, 
and  by  so  doing  given  his  people  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  year's 
program,  and  has  registered  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  people  his  deter- 
mination to  carry  through  a  praetical  plan  of  church  work. 
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THE  CHURCH  AS  A  CENTER  OF  AMERICANIZATION 

By  Rev,  Andrew  Gavlik,  Duquesne,  Pa. 

^j^  VER  since  America  entered  the  world  war  the  cry  **  Americanization  ' 
^1^  has  been  in  the  air.  The  church,  the  school,  political  parties,  news- 
-^^  papers,  magazines,  the  Government  itself,  demand  some  sort  of 
Americanization  of  the  foreigner.  It  is  evident  that  America  wants  the 
foreigner  Americanized,  but  as  to  what  is  really  meant  by  Americanization 
there  seem  to  be  differences  of  opinion.  Some  recommend  one  method  of 
bringing  it  about,  some  another,  and  as  a  result  the  poor  foreigner  does  not 
know  what  is  expected  of  him  in  order  to  be  considered  a  good  American. 
What  It  True  Americanization? 

To  foreign-born  Americans,  Americanization  means  teaching  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  the  newcomer  and  instilling  into  him  a  real  love  for 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  as  well  as  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ment for  good  citizenship.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  our  view  of  the  right 
kind  of  Americanization.    The  next  question  is 

Who  It  To  Be  Arhericanized? 

The  foreigner,  of  coui^se,  it  may  be  said.  But  such  a  statement  is  too 
broad.  The  majority  of  the  aliens  who  came  here  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  have  been  Americanized,  and  arenas  good  Americans  as  are  the  average 
English-speaking  citizens.  The  children  of  the  foreigner  are  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  schools  will  take  care  of  their  Americanization.  Thus  the 
children,  too,  may  be  omitted  from  the  program.  It  is  the  later  comers,  those 
who  are  coming  now,  and  those  who  will  continue  to  come,  who  need  to  be 
looked  after  with  regard  to  their  future  as  real  Americans. 
What  J^ethodt  May  Be  Used  To  Bett  Advantage? 

1.  'Language  is  the  means  of  communication.  Teach  the  foreigner  the 
English  language  and  enable  him  to  become  acquainted  with  English  litera- 
ture. This  will  bring  him  into  contact  with  what  is  best  and  noblest  in 
American  life  and  American  ideals.  True,  and  very  good.  But  language 
alone,  desirable  as  it  is,  is  not  suiBcient.  If  it  were,  Emma  Goldman,  Alex- 
ander Berckman,  and  hundreds  of  others  would  be  classed  as  good  Ameri- 
cans. In  reality,  there  are  thousands  of  good  Americans  in  this  country 
whose  English  is  poor  indeed,  but  they  are  Americans  in  spirit  and  there- 
fore a  blessing  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

'2.  There  are  people  who  advocate  suppressing  the  foreign  literature  in 
this  country.  Their  zeal  for  Americanization  would  go  that  far.  No  better 
way  to  defeat  or  injure  the  work  could  be  suggested.  This  very  thing  has 
been  tried  with  different  nationalities  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
with  what  results?  They  need  not  be  recounted.  Why  should  America  make 
this  same  fatal  mistake?  The  native  language  of  all  foreigners  in  this  coun- 
try is  doomed  and  will  die  a  natural  death,  but  if  its  life  is  to  be  prolonged 
for  any  length  of  time  just  try  to  suppress  the  literature  of  that  language. 
Nothing  else  will  do  it  so  well.  While  it  is  true  that  all  alien  tongues  in  Amer- 
ica will  die  out  sooner  or  later,  why  not  make  use  of  them  while  they  last  to 
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hasten  the  Americanization  of  those  who  speak  them?  \Vhy  not  translate  the 
literature  necessary  to  good  citizenship  into  them?  Why  wait  until  the  for- 
eigner has  made  suflScient  progress  in  the  English  language  to  comprehend 
such  things?  Remember  that  the  candidates  for  Americanization  are  nearly 
all  adults  and  that  the  majority  of  them  are  'liaboring  frdm  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  at  hard  work,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  learn  English 
at  night.  It  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  learn  enough  about 
this  subject  to  be  able  even  to  understand  it  partially,  especially  in  an  ac- 
quired language,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  newcomers  to  our  shores 
will  have  become  citizens  of  heaven  before  they  are  able  to  grasp  through 
the  English  language  the  real  meaning  of  Americanization. 

3.  Another  method  of  Americanization  which  in  some  instances  is  in- 
sisted upon  is  the  use  of  English  at  religious  services.  Some  mission  boards 
do  this  in  fields  where  they  have  work  among  foreigners.  Rightly  decided, 
this  question  may  conserve  the  labor  of  years,  and  wrongly  decided  it  may 
kill  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church.  The  spiritual  needs  of  the  largest  num- 
ber should  be  the  deciding  factor.  On  most  fields,  for  a  time  at  least,  both 
languages  must  be  used  when  crossing  the  line.  Americanization  should  be 
carefully  kept  out  of  any  discussions  of  this  matter.  Missionary  work  itself 
is  the  best  of  all  Americanizers. 

The  plans  and  methods  just  outlined  are  some  of  those  suggested  for  the 
work  of  Americanization.  Some  of  them  are  ^^^se  and  sdme  are  otherwise. 
The  fact  is  that  any  undue  pressure  along  the  line  pursued  will  surely  in- 
jure the  cause.  Americanization,  like  religion,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  relig- 
ion, but  also  of  life.  The  knowledge  essential  to  good  citizenship  is  only  one 
half  the  necessary  qualifications.  Love  and  sympathy  for  our  country  are  also 
necessary.  Perhaps  some  of  the  experiences  of  a  foreign-bom  citizen  may 
be  enlightening.    Here  they  are  in  brief: 

I  came  to  this  country  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  1  had  not  spent 
many  days  here  before  I  wished  myself  back  in  my  native  land — Hungary 
at  that  time,  Czecho-Slovakia  now.  In  the  place  where  I  spent  the  first  few 
days  after  my  arrival  in  America,  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  and  from  the 
house  in  which  I  lived  by  a  back  alley  in  order  to  avoid  the  stones  which 
were  hurled  at  me  by  men  and  boys  who  seemed  to  have  a  supply  on  hand 
with  which  to  greet  newcomers  of  alien  birth.  What  I  suffered  in  this  way 
for  some  time  I  cannot  rellate  here,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
under  such  conditions  I  had  no  desire  to  make  this  country  my  permanent 
home.   Those  men*  and  boys  were  poor  Americanizers. 

Four  years  later  I  met  a  Bohemian  Congregational  missionary  and  soon 
afterward  was  converted  to  Christ.  This  opened  my  eyes  not  only  to  Christ 
as  my  personal  Saviour,  but  also  to  the  difference  between  America  and 
Hungary.  The  freedom  I  began  to  enjoy,  especially  the  religious  freedom, 
appealed  to  me  strongly.  I  lost  all  desire  to  return  to  my  old  home.  I  took 
out  my  Americanization  papers  and  was  proud  of  being  a  real  American. 
The  most  curious  thing  about  the  change  is  that  I  cannot  recall  anyone  mak- 
ing any  effort  to  Americanize  me.  The  change  came  to  me  naturally,  uncon-^ 
sciously,  and  through  the  church.  1  believe  that  what  has  been  true  in  my 
own  case  applies  equally  to  any  foreign  convert  in  America.  His  best  friend 
is  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  raises  his  voice  when  he  is  mistreated; 
she  defends  him  when  in  his  helplessness  he  cannot  defend  himself;  when 
others  call  him  **Htinkey,''  **Dago,"  and  who  knows  what,  she  calls  him 
brother.  People  outside  the  church  may  teach  him  English  and  other  useful 
things,  but  it  is  the  church  which  instills  love  and  sympathy  for  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  without  these  nothing  counts. 
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Now  that  the  election  is  over  and  the  shouting  and  the  tumult  dies,  it 
will  not  seem  to  be  trespassing  upon  political  premises  to  quote  from  Senator 
Harding's  creed  as  to  the  Negro. 

**I  believe  the  federal  government  should  stamp  out  lynching  nad  remove 
that  stain  from  the.  fair  name  of  America. ' ' 

**I  believe  the  Negro  citizens  of  Amet-ica  should  be  guaranteed  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  that  they  have  earned  the  full  measure  of 
citizenship  bestowed,  that  their  sacrifices  in  blood  on  the  battle-fields  of  the 
republic  have  entitled  them  to  all  of  freedom  and  opportunity,  all  of  sym- 
pathy and  aid  that  the  American  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  demands." 

*    *    *  , 

One  of  the  truest  friends  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  and  its  work  for  many  years 
was  .  the  late  Bishop  (Jalloway  of  Mississippi.  No  one  has  spoken  more 
eloquently  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  Christian  South  than  he  in  the 
following,  words: 

''The  race  problem  is  no  question  for  small  politicians,  but  for  broad- 
minded,  patriotic  statesmen.  .  .  .  All  our  dealings  with  these  people 
should  be  in  the  spirit,  and  according  to  the  ethics,  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 
What  is  best  for  them  now  should  be  the  measure  of  present  duty,  leaving 
the  future  to  His  hands  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning.  And  we 
must  in^t  that  the  Negro  has  equal  opportunity  with  every  American  citizen 
to  fulfill  in  himself  the  highest  purposes  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Providence, 

**  There  is  nothing  so  unprofitable  as  injustice.  There  is  nothing  which 
will  react  with  such  deadly  effect  upon  the  character  of  any  people  as  the 
practice  of  wrong  and  oppression  upon  the  weak  and  helpless.  The  denial 
of  opportunities  for  education  to  the  Negro  can  be  justified  upon  no  good 
ground.  It  ignores  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity.  It  proposes  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  fundamentals  of  our  religion.  Nothing  could  ever  justify 
it,  even  to  our  consciences." 

Bishop  Bratton  of  Mississippi  who  has  worked  consistently  for  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  in  his  state  and  throughout  the  South  recently  said : 

'*The  Negro  is  the  most  religious  race  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  assume  that  he  is  now,  or  will  be  in  the  future,  satisfied  with  any 
form  of  religious  emotion  that  will  feed  his  superstition.  This  may  be  true 
of  the  very  ignorant,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  sufficiently 
tested  the  matter  to  assert  such  as  a  fact.  But  I  do  know  that  there  is 
a  large  element  rapidly  increasing  among  the  race  who  read  and  think,  cmd^ 
who  are  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  best  that  approves  itself  to  their 
Ood-given  reason  and  religious  faculty,'* 
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CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AMONG 
TEN  RACES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ACADEMIC- AGRICULTURAL  •  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGIATE  THEOLOGICAL-  SOCIAL 

CHURCHES 


OUR  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  American  Missionary  Association  will  hold  its  Seventy-fourth  An- 
nual MJeeting  in  Springfield,  Mass.',  upon  the  17th  and  18th  of  November. 
The  place  of  meeting  will  be  the  First  Congregational  Church,  which  lies  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  which  is  close  beside  it, 
where  the  Pageant  will  be  given  upon  the  evening  of  the  17th.  Our  Program 
speaks  for  itself.  Our  churches  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  the 
problems  the  meeting  will  have  in  hand.  Hence  we  expect  to  have  a  large 
attendance.  Evidently  we  are  to  have  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant annual  metings  that  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  It  is  a  privilege  to  get 
such  a  speaker,  for  instance,  as  Major  Moton  who  inherits  both  the  task  and 
the  spirit  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  of  the 
Negro  race  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Bradford,  is  the  worthy  in- 
heritor of  a  great  name  and  great  traditions.  He  is  at  present  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  a  man  of  charming  per- 
sonality, of  constantly  growing  influence  and  power.  We  believe  this  is  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  he  has  made  a  principal  address  upon  the  platform 
of  one  of  our  great  missionary  societies.  In  Springfield  he  is  a  prime 
favorite  having  in  his  younger  days  served  as  the  assistant  pastor  of  the 
South  Ohurch  with  Dr.  Moxom.    We  shall  all  be  eager  to  hear  him. 

Mrs.  Ida  V.  Woodbury,  who  is  about  to  retire  from  active  service  as 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Association,  will  tell  of  twenty-five  years  of  service 
with  the  A.  M.  A.  The  various  phases  of  the  work  will  be  presented  by  men 
and  women  from  the  field. 

Rehearsals  for  the  Pageant,  which  are  at  present  under  way  and  in 
which  no  less  than  160  Springfield  people  have  a  part,  make  it  plain  that 
this  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  meeting  as  interesting  as  it  is  unique. 

The  Exhibit  of  Industrial  and  Educational  work  from  the  schools  will 
be  an  important  and  valuable  feature. 

We  believe,  in  view  of  these  attractions,  that  we  are  in  for  one  of  the 
very  best  of  our  annual  meetings,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Every  contributing  church  is  invited  to  be  represented  by  pastor  and 
delegate. 

The  people  of  Springfield  are  making  hospitable  arrangements  for  guests 
and  delegates.  Comfortable  quarters  at  reasonable  rates  will  be  provided 
for  all.  Apply  promptly  to  Rev.  R.  J.  Qoddard,  Faith  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Chairman  of  Hospitality  Committee. 
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PROVISIONAL  PROGRAM 

SEVENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  MUNICIPAL 
AUDITORIUM,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1920 

Jubilee  Singers  from  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
at  all  se.tiont 


Wednesday,  November  17th, 

2:30  P.  Af.  at  First  Congregational 
Church 

1.  Organization. 

2.  Addresses  of  Welcome: 

For  the  City  and  State, 
For  the  Churches, 

Rev.  Neil  McPherson,  D.  D. 

3.  Response,  Rev.  Oscar  E.  Maurer, 

Member  of  Ex.  Com. 

4.  Report  of  Treasurer, 

Irving  C.  Gaylord,  Esq. 

5.  Annual     Survey     of     Executive 

Committee.    John  R.  Rog- 
ers, Esq.,  Chairman. 

6.  The  Outlook  of  A.  M.  A.  Church 

Work     Among     Negroes. 
Rev.  Alfred  Lawless,  Jr. 

7.  Concert  of  Prayer,  led  by  Rev. 

A.  F.  Beard. 

Wednesday,  November  17th. 

8:00  P.  M.  at  Municipal  Auditorium 

1.     Pageant :  ^'The  Court  of  Brother- 
hood.*' 
Music  by  Jubilee  Singers. 

Thursday,  November  18th. 

9 :00  A.  M,  at  First  Congregational 
Church 

Devotional  Service: 

1.  Rehabilitation  in  A.  M.  A. 
Schools.  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Holmes,  Supervising  Arch- 
itect. 


2.  After  War  Race  Relations  in  the 

South.       Dr.     Lewis     B. 
Moore. 

3.  Race  Values  and  Race  Destinies. 

Sec.  George  L.  Cady. 

4.  Business   Session,    11:30   o'clock, 

Thursday,  November  '18th. 

Woman's  Hour,  2:30  to  4:00  P,  M, 
At  First    Cangregational    Church. 

Mrs.  F,  W.  Wilcox,  Sec,  presiding. 

1.  The  Story  of  a  Quarter  Century. 

Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury, 
Field  Sec. 

2.  Dr.  Mary  C.  Wharton,  *'The  Doc- 

tor Woman.*' 

Voices  From  the  Field  4,00  to  5:30. 

1.  The   Glory    of    the    Mountains. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Wharton, 

2.  The  Future  of  Our  Indian  Mis- 

sions.   Rev.  Rudolf  Hertz. 

3.  The    Mexican    Children    of   Mt. 

Taylor.       Rev.     Otto     J. 
Scheibe. 
5:30  o'clock,   Social  Hour. 

Thursday,  November  18th. 

8:00  P.  M.,  at  First  Congregational 
Church 

1.  The  Pilgrim  Heritage     for    All 

Americans.     Rev.  Arthur 
II.  Bradford,  D.  D. 

2.  New  Demands  in  Negro  Educa- 

tion.     Major   Robert   R. 
Moton. 
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OUR  COLORED  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 

The  following  article  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Lincoln  De  Mond,  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  and  now  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  "Convention 
of  Negro  Workers  in  Atlanta"  a  few  weeks  since  gives  a  valuable  summary  of  the 
Congregational  church  history  among  the  colored  people.  It  is  a  worth  while 
contribution. 


OUR  Colored  Congregational 
Churches  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber and  so  small  in  member- 
ship that  they  have  received  very  lit- 
tle consideration  by  those  who 
have  taken  stock  of  the  religious 
conditions  of  the  Negro  race 
in  America.  Of  the  twelve  million 
Negroes  in  this  country,  five  million 
are  within  the  membership  of  some 
Christian  church.  Only  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  are  enrolled  in  our  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  colored 
Congregational  Churches.  Many 
times  has  the  question  been  asked, 
**What  are  these  among  so  manyt*' 
To  answer  that  question  and  give  our 
relationship  to  the  multitude  of  men 
and  women  of  our  race  that  have 
crowded  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
into  the  otfeer  denominations  is  to  tell 
the  story  of  an  earnest,  thoughtful 
little  group  of  people  who  caught  a 
vision  of  the  higher  possibilities  of 
Christian  culture  and  character  and 
have  sought  to  realize  it  for  them- 
selves, for  their  race  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  tells  the  story  of 
devotion  to  a  religious  ideal  by  a 
small  portion  of  our  people,  who  out- 
rmmbered,  over-shadowed  and  almost 
silenced  by  the  shouts  of  surrounding 
thousands  yet  have  remained  true  to 
the  faith,  principle  and  standards  of 
the  Congregational  denomination  like 
Abraham  leaving  his  kindred  and  his 
father's  house,  and  like  when  Ruth 
said,  **Thy  people  shall  be  my  people 
and  thy  God  my  God.*' 

The  ministerial  leadership  of  our 
group  of  churches  has  consisted  of  a 
small  but  well  trained  body  of  men 
who  have  exerted  a  wide  and  help- 
ful influence  in  the  comunities  in 
which  they  have  lived  and  labored. 

With  wonderful  loyalty  men  of  our 
ministry  with  the  preparation  given 


them  at  Princeton,  Yale,  Andover, 
Hartford,  Oberlin,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Howard,  Fisk,  Talladega,  Straight, 
Tougaloo  and  other  institutions  have 
stood  by  the  standards  of  the  Pil- 
grim faith  and  labored  faithfully 
with  the  comparatively  few  persons 
who  have  been  identified  with  our 
Colored  Congregational  Churches 
with  small  reward. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes 
ever  witnessed  in  America,  was  when 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  soM  a  Negro 
slave  from  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  generous  offerings  of 
the  people  ransomed  a  beautiful  girl 
from  the  bonds  of  slavery.  This 
pathetic  incident  in  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  and  orators  of 
our  denomination  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  justice  and  sym- 
pathy that  has  ever  characterized  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  America 
and  kept  their  doors  wide  open  for 
men  and  women  of  all  races,  cdors 
and  conditions.  The  cosmopolitan 
character  of  our  denomination  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  each 
church  welcomes  all  and  excludes 
none,  there  are  congregations  made 
up  of  these  different  races — Caucas- 
ian, Negro,  Chinese  and  Indian,  min- 
istered to  by  pastors  from  among 
their  own  people  and  successfully 
carrying  on  the  varied  phases  of 
church  work. 

The  story  of  the  Negro  in  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  America  is  a 
simple  one  and  soon  told,  yet  it  con- 
tains a  history  full  of  interest  and 
worthy  of  preservation. 

Among  the  earliest  records  that  we 
have  of  Negroes  entering  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  Congregationalism  are 
those  found  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  the  Circular     Congregational 
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Church  was  organized  in  1690,  and 
some  persons  of  color  were  connected 
with  it  almost  from  its  beginning. 
More  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  year 
1817  the  city  records  of  Charleston 
show  that  a  burial  ground  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  colored 
people  who  were  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  Long  before  the 
civil  war  this  Congregational  Church 
had  more  than  four  hundred  colored 
members. 

The  old  Midway  Congregational 
Church  in  Liiberty  County,  Qa.,  with 
a  history  going  back  to  the  days  of 
the  American  Eevolution,  at  one  time 
had  eight  hundred  colored  members. 

The  first  N^gro  Congregational 
Church  to  be  formally  organized  in 
America  was  the  Dixwell  '  Avenue 
Church,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
which  was  established  in  the  year 
1820.  For  four  years  it  stood  done 
as  the  first  and  only  representative 
of  organized  Negro  Congregational- 
ism in  this  country.  Then  followed 
the  Talcott  Street  Church  of  Hart- 
ford in  1833,  the  Fourth  of  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1843,  the  Second  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1846.  The  same  year 
that  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Union  Church  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  forty-seven  years 
after  l^e  founding  of  the  first  Negro 
Congregational  Church  at  New  Haven 
we  had  six  churches  composed  of  the 
members  of  our  race  in  five  states, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Ohio  and  Maine. 

The  death  of  slavery  meant  new 
history,  and  the  opening  up  of  new 
territory  for  the  planting  of  churches 
of  our  faith  among  our  people.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1867,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  members  who  were  in 
good  and  regular  standing  in  the 
Circular  Congregational  Church  in 
Charleston,  'S.  C,.  secured  their  let- 
ters and  organized  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  which  was  the 
first  Colored  Ccngregational  Church 
organized  in,  the  entire  Southland. 
On  its  fiftieth  anniversary  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  pastor  of  the 


white  church  from  which  its  original 
members  came  and  conveying  the  good 
will  that  has  existed  between  the 
churches  in  that  southern  city  for 
a  half  a  century. 

When  the  clouds  of  war  were  begin- 
ning to  clear  away,  the  old  army 
barracks  were  being  deserted,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  North  were  returning 
home  to  tell  stories  of  the  land  of  the 
mocking  bird  and  the  magnolia,  where 
dwelt  the  dusky  millions  whom  the 
martyred  'Lincoln  had  ushered  into 
the  temple  of  Freedom,  the  Congre- 
gational denomination  through  the 
American  Missionary  Association 
entered  upon  its  religious  and  edu- 
cational work  in  the  South. 

The  early  day  schools  and  Sunday 
Schools  became  feeders  for  the  mis- 
sions which  developed  into  organized 
churches  with  educated  ministers 
and  Christian  workers  from  the  ranks 
of  their  own  race.  Religious  in- 
truction  and  Bible  teaching  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  these  Congregational  schools  among 
the  colored  people  and  much  moral 
training  and  pious  counsel  were  add- 
ed to  the  mere  knowledge  of  books. 
Noble  and  courageous  were  the  Con- 
gregationalists  from  the  North  who 
carried  the  lamp  of  learning  to  those 
to  whom  freedom  came  as  a  second 
birth.  They  planted  the  church  and 
the  school  together.  Many  of  these 
Northern  missionariei;  were  both  pas- 
tors and  teachers.  They  endured 
hardships;  they  were  persecuted; 
some  of  them  died  on  the  field.  Un- 
der their  touch  Hampton,  Nashville, 
Memphis,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton, and  New  Orleans  became  centers 
of  educational  light  and  missionary 
enterprise  as  significant  as  when  they 
had  been  cardinal  points  on  the  map 
of  war.  Long  and  lovingly  may  we 
cherish  the  names  of  Armstrong, 
Cravath,  Ware,  Roy,  Strieby,  Beard, 
De  Forest,  Andrews  and  others  who 
in  the  strength  of  their  young  man- 
hood entered  into  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing Congregational  schools  and 
churches  among  our  people  in  the 
South  and   once    having    put    their 
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hands  to  the  plow  never  turned  back. 
With  them  came  a  noble  band  of  wo- 
men who  gave  to  the  cause  the  full 
measure  of  their  talent,  strength  and 
reli^ous  zeal.  There  are  those  on 
the  field  today  who  are  putting  their 
lives  into  the  work  and  wearing  wor- 
thily the  mantle  left  by  the  patriotic 
pioneers. 

•Congregationalists  began  the  first 
systematic  effort  for  the  education  of 
the  Negro  in  the  South.  Their  first 
school  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
September,  18&1,  at  Hampton,  Va. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  was  to  be 
seen  at  a  later  day.  That  school  de- 
veloped into  Hampton  Institute. 
Soon  schools  were  opened  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  Hil- 
ton Head,  S.  C,  and  representatives 
of  our  denomination  took  up  the  work 
B8  the  way  opened  elsewhere.  The 
National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  which  met  in  Boston  in  the 
year     18G5     recommended  that     the 


churches  raise  $250,000  for  work 
among  the  freedmen.  District  Sec- 
retaries were  appointed  at  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  Boston  and  collect- 
ing agents  were  sent  out  among  the 
churches.  More  than  the  stated  amount 
was  raised. 

By  the  year  1870  there  were  533 
teachers  employed  and  the  work  of 
organizing  churches  followed  natur- 
ally after  the  planting  of  the  schools. 
The  pastors  of  the  early  churches 
were  mostly  white  Congregational 
ministers  from  the  North  who  minis- 
tered faithfully  unto  the  people  and 
did  a  work  that  made  present  condi- 
tions possbile.  Most  of  them  have 
passed  from  this  world,  but  they  have 
left  pleasant  memories  among  those 
with  whom  they  labored. 

By  some  it  was  called  an  experi- 
ment when  our  colored  Congregation- 
al churches  were  turned  over  to  the 
leadership  of  our  own  ministry.  They 
were  all  young  men  just  out  of  school 
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and  college  like  Kev.  R.  B.  Johns, 
when  he  went  to  Cleveland,  Joseph 
Smith  at  Chattanooga,  Gkorge  S. 
Smith  at  Ealeigh,  Yancy  B.  Sims  at 
Little  Rock,  George  V.  Clark  at 
Athens,  L.  B.  Maxwell  at  Savannah, 
F.  G.  Ragland  at  Mobile  and  H.  H. 
Proctor  at  Atlanta.  But  they — and 
the  others  that  have  entered  into 
the  work — ^have  given  good  proof  of 
their  ability  and  have  rendered  an 
excellent  account  of  their  stewardship. 
Among  the  young  men  of  our  min- 
istry today  we  have  some  of  their 
sons  in  same  the  spirit  of  their  fath- 
ers. The  names  and  the  records  of 
the  Negro  Congregational  ministers 
that  have  pastored  our  churches 
would  make  an  interesting  chapter  in 
our  race  history.  They  have  not  only 
pastored  churches,  but  have  also  given 
themselves  freely  to  many  lines  of 
work  for  the  betterment  of  their  race 
and  in  service  for  the  public  good. 
They  have  been  United  States  Con- 
suls, army  chaplains  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretaries.  They  have  been  teachers 
and  professors  in  higher  institutions. 
They  have  honorably  represented 
their  churches  and  their  race  at  Na- 
tional and  International  Congrega- 
tional Councils. 

Our  first  Superintendent  of  South- 
ern Churches,  was  Rev.  G.  W.  Moore. 
Our  first  General  Superintendent  of 
Southern  Church  Work  under  the 
American  Missionary  Association, 
Rev.  Alfred  Lawless,  Jr.;  our  first 
Superintendent  of  Northern  Church 
Work  under  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Kingsley;  and  our  first  Southern 
Headquarters  established  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  1919.  Among  our  District 
Superintendents  are  Rev.  D.  J.  Flynn, 
and  Rev.  M.  F.  Foust. 

Within  the  small  body  of  worship- 
pers known  as  colored  Congregation- 
alists  have  been  found  those  that  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  for 
their  race,  their  country  and  human- 
ity. 


One  Negro  denomination  in  one 
city  of  the  South  claims  to  have  more 
of  our  people  within  its  membership 
than  we  have  in  all  our  colored  Con- 
gregational churches  in  this  country. 
They  may  surpass  us  in  numbers  but 
they  do  not  surpass  us  in  having 
produced  from  their  numbers  men 
like  Senator  B.  K.  Bruce,  Congress- 
man John  M.  Langston,  Prof.  R.  R. 
Wright,  Prof.  N.  B.  Young,  Dr. 
George  E.  Haynes,  Hon.  J.  C.  Napier, 
riion.  E.  A.  Johnson,  and  Judge  R.  H. 
Terrell  or  such  women  as  Mrs.  Ter- 
rell, Mrs.  B.  K.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  others  of  our 
Congregational  group. 

Many  of  our  colored  Congregation- 
al churches  have  a  history  that  is 
very  unique  and  interesting.  The 
church  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  former  slave  peri  and 
owns  the  key  of  that  structure.  The 
,  Savannah  church  was  given  a  lot  for 
their  building  by  the  city.  The  church 
at  Athens,  Ala.,  is  on  ground  that  was 
fought  over  and  captured  by  both 
Federal  and  Confederate  forces  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  before  it  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord.  Plymouth 
Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  now  has 
a  membership  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  white  church  from  which 
it  came. 

In  this  year  that  Congregationalism 
comes  to  its  ter-centenary  with  cele- 
brations both  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca our  colored  Congregational 
church  reach  their  first  century  of 
growth  and  progress.  We  now  have 
colored  churches  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Illinois  to  Texas. 
We  round  out  our  first  century  with 
larger  numbers,  stronger  leaders, 
better  trained  workers,  more  property 
and  better  equipment  for  real  ser- 
vice than  ever  before. 

^lay  the  second  century  of  Negro 
Congregationalism  make  history  for 
our  churches  and  for  our  race  of 
which  we  may  all  be  proud. 


«    «    « 
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INTERESTING  MINISTERIAL  INSTITUTE  IN  GEORGIA 


A  MINISTERIAL  institute  for 
Negro  rural  ministers  was 
recently  held  at  the  County 
Training  School,  Forsyth,  Georgia, 
which  is  in  charge  of  William  M. 
Hubbard,  a  faithful  colored  loader 
who  has  been  struggling  for  twenty 
years  to  bring  educational  opportuni- 
ties within  the  reach  of  worthy 
Georgia  Negroes. 


PROF.    HUBBARD  OP   FORSYTH,   GA. 

In  1900  Professor  Hubbard  came 
to  Forsyth  in  order  that  his  wife's 
health  might  be  improved.  Tiie 
Negroes  in  Forsyth  at  that  time  had 
no  school  facilities,  except  a  one-room 
cabin  in  which  a  single  teacher  taught 
school  at  $20  to  $25  a  month  for  five 
months  each  year.  One  of  the  local 
Negro  ministers  asked  Professor 
Hubbard  to  remain  in  Forsyth  and 
'*stir  an  educational  pride. '*  Pro- 
fessor Hubbard  worked  for  a  year 
without  receiving  any  pay. 

Finally,  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
F.  Beard,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  who  had 
helped  Professor  Hubbard  struggle 
through  Fisk  for  an  education,  a  year- 
ly salary  allowance  of  $300  was  so- 
cured  for  this  unselfish  Negro  leader. 

For  fourteen  years  the  American 
Missionary  Association  made  an 
appropriation  of  $300  to  Professor 
JJi^bbard's  work.     For  the  first  two 


years  of  his  educational  struggle  in 
Forsythe,  Professor  Hubbard  re- 
ceived no  money  from  the  local  pub- 
lic-school treasury.  Indeed  he  had  to 
invest  his  own  small  savings  in  the 
school  to  keep  the  work  from  failing 
utterly ! 

Little  by  little,  however.  Professor 
Hubbard  was  able  to  bring  the  local 
school  officials  in  contact  with  this 
pioneer  work.  At  last  he  won  public 
support.  The  early  appropriations 
from  public  funds  were  very  small — 
only  $150  per  school  term ;  now  they 
are  very  much  larger — $3700  per 
school  term.  The  County  Training 
School  has  for  several  years  been  re- 
ceiving financial  aid  through  the 
Slater  Board  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board.  The  white  people  of 
Fonsyth  are  coming  to  see  more  and 
more  clearly  the  value  of  Professor 
Hubbard's  work  and  are  willing  to 
make  even  larger  appropriations. 
Professor  Hubbard  has  won  and 
kept  the  confidence  of  white  and 
colored  townspeople. 

Last  year  the  County  Training 
School  at  Forsyth  employed  nine 
teachers,  had  a  school  term  of  nine 
months,  and  helped  to  train  427 
boys  and  girls  for  more  useful  Am- 
erican citizenship.  Last  year  some 
40  boys  produced  farm  crops  which 
had  a  market  value  of  more  than 
$10,000.  Professor  Hubbard  per- 
suaded his  boys  to  put  their  money 
in  the  bank  or  invest  it  wisely.  He 
refrained  from  taking  anything  for 
himself.  What  has  been  the  result? 
White  and  colored  people,  for  ex- 
ample, joined  some  months  ago  in 
buying  Professor  Hubbard  a  fine 
automobile.  These  same  citizens  look 
with  pride  upon  their  Negro  County 
Training  School  and  regard  it  as  an 
important  community  center.  These 
citizens  were  glad  to  have  Dr.  Dillard 
hold  a  ministers'  institute  in  Forsyth. 

The  institute,  was  undenomina- 
tional and  aimed  to  give  information 
as  well  as  inspiration.  The  Negro 
ministers  were     encouraged  by    Dr. 
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Dillard  and  his  co-workers  to  present 
freely  the  vital  questions  which  arise 
in  the  work  of  making  the  country 
church  minister  more  satisfactory  to 
the  economic,  educational,  social,  and 
religious  needs  of  their  respective 
communities.  No  one  can  doubt 
sincerity  of  these  words  of  apprecia- 
tion from  Professor  Hubbard: — 

**The  good  of  the  Preachers'  Insti- 
tute, held  at  Forsyth,  is  being  felt. 
Every  preacher  who  attended  says 
that  he  was  much  benefitted.  Dr. 
Bivens  has  spoken  from  his  pulpit  in 
commendation  of  t^e  Conference.  He 
is  very  certain  that  an  everlasting 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  it. 
RiCV.  Dr.  Bivens — a  white  minister  of 
the  Baptist  Church— joins  heartily  in 
the  request  with  the  colored  preach- 
ers for  the  Institute  next  year.'' 

Another  message  of  appreciation 
from  Professor  Nicholson  follows: 
* '  I  find  that  you  have  worked  a  great- 
er influence  for  good  and  for  the 
Christian  training  of  our  ministers 
and  the  people  than  you  have  any 
idea    of.    You  have    brought    them 


what  they  were  unable  to  get  else- 
where. You  have  reached  the  masses 
and  they  are  grateful.  They  are  dis- 
cussing you  and  the  conference  far 
and  near.  They  are  expressing  their 
desire  to  continue  the  work  which 
you  and  your  good  co-workers  are  do- 
ing for  their  benefit.  Our  people  are 
hungry  for  the  light  which  God  is 
sending  through  you  and  this  move- 
ment. Our  people  are  thoroughly 
awake  to  their  need  of  this  training 
and  they  are  full  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  if 

Negro  leaders  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  as  shown  by  these 
institutes,  have  clearly  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  will  get  rid  of  ignor- 
ance and  will  make  the  schools  and 
churches  minister  more  directly  to 
the  community.  They  are  self-res- 
pecting and  loyal  citizens.  They  haye 
at  heart  the  interests  of  good  white 
people.  They  are  valuable  assets 
which  the  white  South,  as  never  be- 
fore, is  coming  to  appreciate. 

— Southern  Workman 


«    «    « 
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WHAT  ONE  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE  BEUEVES 


I  BELIEVE  that  the  class  of  pro- 
ducers among  Negroes  is  not  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the 
dasB  of  consumers;  that  in  compari- 
son with  other  peoples  the  Negro  has 
done  very  little,  and  that  he  is  being 
hypnotized  into  self-satisfied  inertia 
by  the  glittering  statements  of  *  his 
progress. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  terrible  crime 
directly  chargeable  to  society  that  any 
class  of  his  nation's  citizens  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  say,  '*I  do  not 
know  how  to  work,  or  I  do  not  intend 
to  work." 

I  believe  that  the  Negro  is  not 
gaining  and  keeping  his  place  in  the 
industrial  and  economic  activities  of 
this  country,  and  that  he  has  the 
right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the 
state  the  proper  equipment  for  the 
struggle  toward  the  iiewer  industrial 
rehabilitation  and  advancement. 

I  believe  the  Negro  is  the  economic 
equal  of  the  white,  and  I  contend 
that  he  needs  all  that  he  is  now  get- 
ting and  even  more;  and  I  believe 
that  much  of  his  present  condition  is 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  industrial 
side  of  his  life  and  to  the  pestilential 
platitudes  of  his  false  and  loud- 
mouthed leaders. 

I  believe  that  the  Negro  as  much 
as  the  white  boy  needs  instruction  in 
the  eternal  verities  of  life  success, 
and  I  maintain  that  at  the  bottom  of 
these  verities  are  honesty,  reliability 
and  industry. 

I  believe  that  the  racial  traditions 
of  the  Negro  in  loyalty,  patriotism 
and  aspiration  are  honest  and  honor- 
able ;  that  he  has  been  led  away  from 
them  by  the  shadow  and  tinsel,  and 
that  he  thus  thinks  in  maintaining  or 
in  tolerating  an  idle  class  he  is  sup- 
porting a  leisure  class. 

T  believe  that  the  Negro  boy  and 
girl  need  training  in  the  things  that 
they  can  and  may  do,  so  that  they 
may  begin  to  be  self-supporting 
members  of  society  now  and  not  re- 
mote producers,  and  that  it  is  folly 
and  fatal  to  neglect  such  training. 


I  believe  and  know  that  it  is  racial 
suicide  to  affirm  that  the  world  is  an 
open  field.  I  know  the  field  is  fenc- 
ed and  the  Negro  must  struggle  to 
enter  and  remain  therein.  Manual 
skill  is  essential  in  the  conflict. 

I  believe  that  in  most  cases  the 
Negro  occupies  the  bleachers  and 
fence  rails  by  tolerance  in  the  com- 
mercial endeavors  of  this  country.  He 
must  be  trained  to  enter  the  fight  and 
get  in  the  game.  Everything  con- 
spires to  train  the  white  boy  for  his 
father's  place, — everything  as  ac- 
tively conspires  to  train  the  Negro 
boy  against  his  father's  place,  against 
that  place  and  for  nothing  better. 

I  believe  the  Negro  must  come 
more  in  contact  with  people  who 
have  remote  and  permanent  ideals, 
so  that  he  will  cease  to  distort  people 
and  things,  to  think  that  because  he 
wears  good  clothes  and  loafs  he  is 
prosperous,  and  that' because  he  ac- 
complishes some  near  and  changing 
objective  he  is  succeeding.  He  must 
be  taught  to  see  the  substance  behind 
the  shadow,  the  rank  behind  the  in- 
signia, the  living  behind  the  leisure. 

T  believe  the  Negro  boy  and  girl 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  despise 
the  honest  arts  of  their  fathers  and 
the  becoming  graces  of  their  mothers. 
And  I  believe  all  teaching  is  false 
and  dangerous  which  separates  good 
actions  from  intelligence,  or  enlight- 
enment from  labor. 

I  believe  the  points  of  helpful  con- 
tact between  the  races  in  this  coun- 
try are  being  alarmingly  reduced; 
that  the  Negro  is  being  increasingly 
deprived  of  the  advice,  coumel  and 
assistance  of  the  white  race  and  thxis 
is  losing  ground.  And  I  believe  that 
because  of  this  estrangement  of  the 
races,  each  is  becoming  more  pre- 
judiced, intolerant  and  antagonistic 
toward  the  other. 

I  believe  in  intelligent,  persistent 
and  effective  opposition  to  every  or- 
ganization and  effort  destructive  of 
the  divine  ideals  of  this  nation  and 
of  the  Negro's  rights  as  a   citizen 
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under  its  flag.  And  I  believe  that, 
for  the  good  of  Negro  boys  as  well 
as  white  boys,  the  birth  rights  of 
America  needs  restating  in  plain 
terms  of  individual  liberty,  justice 
and  righteousness. 

I  believe  that  the  Negro's  greatest 
spiritual  gifts  to  civilization  are 
faithfulness  and  forgiveness,  and 
that  he  is  therefore  so  constituted  as 
to  be  incapable  of  organizing  into 
law-defying  mobs  whether  social  or 
political. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  in  senti- 
ment nor  in  smoothing  over  or  excus- 
ing  the   Negro's   present   unhealthy 


political  condition.  I  believe  that  he 
has  an  important  place  to  occupy  in 
the  economic,  industrial  and  ideal- 
istic life  of  this  nation,  and  I  demand 
that  he  here  and  now  be  fully  fitted 
for  complete  and  proper  entrance  into 
that  place,  and  that  promises  and 
performances  be  compatible  with  this 
great  nation's  conscience — I  do  not 
believe  that  the  way  to  help  is  to  neg- 
lect them,  and  I  know  that  no  neglect 
is  more  costly  than  that  of  a  nation 
toward  any  of  its  citizens. 

— Theophilus  Bolden  Steward  in  the 
Competitor, 


•ENOUGH  TO  GO  ROUND" 


"  T  UST     exactly    what     do     you 

I  think  I  can  do,  as  an  individ- 
^  ual,  about  this  Negro  ques- 
tion T'  asked  a  white  woman  from 
the  South  of  the  thoughtful  Negro 
educator.  RaQe  riots  had  been  going 
on  in  the  city  nearby  and  a  group  of 
us  had  met  on  the  green  to  exchange 
our  views. 

'* First,  don't  be  afraid  of  us," 
said  the  educator,  quickly.  '*Wc 
are  a  peace-loving  people.  Next, 
more  meetings  like  this,  more  ques- 
tions like  yours — straight  out." 

Then~  he  added,  *  *  The  situation  is 
serious,  more  serious  than  we  guess, 
but  for  all  that,  I  believe  that  if 
every  educated  man  and  woman  made 
it  a  duty  to  know  well  the  habits  and 
standards  and  interests  of  at  least 
one  really  educated  Negro  family, 
the  problem  would  be  solved.  There 
must  be  a  new  white  man's  point  of 
view  to  meet  the  Negro's  viewpoint. 
He  expects  educational  and  indus- 
trial opportunity.  Talk  with  him 
about  it." 

Educational  and  industrial  oppor 
tunity!  Was  there  ever  a  more 
wholesome  demand?  Should  not  the 
moment  when  the  spokesmen  for  the 
12,000,000  Negro  Americans  ask  for 
all  kinds  of  education  and  the  chance 
to  work  wherever  their  work  is  need- 
ed be  heralded  as  one  of  the  most 


thrilling  moments  of  our  national 
life? 

Do  you  know  how  true  the  educat- 
ed Negroes  are  to  their  own  people, 
how  colored  teachers  actually  go  into 
debt  for  the  privilege  of  teaching 
colored  rural  schools  where  the  sal- 
aries won't  pay  the  most  accommo- 
dating landlady  ?  Do  you  know  what 
Negro  physicians  and  lawyers  and 
others,  who  have  fought  for  and  won 
an  education,  have  done  to  build  up 
healthy  national  standards?  Do  you 
'  know — ^but  talk  it  over  with  a  really 
educated  colored  family. 

Four  hundred  thousand  Negro  sol- 
diers went  to  war.  How  did  they 
fight?  An  impressive  French  of- 
ficer gave  his  seat  to  a  Negro  woman 
in  a  crowded  subway  express  in  New 
York.  **It  is  an  honor,'  he  said  to 
a  bystander,  **to  give  my  seat  to  an 
American  Negro.  I  saw  the  Negro 
troops  fight  in  France!" 

Don't  we  want  them  to  have  all 
kinds  of  education?  Don't  we  want 
their  partnership  in  community  bet- 
terment? Don*t  we  want  to  discov- 
er other  poets  like  Dunbar,  other 
artists  like  Tanner,  musicians  like 
Burleigh,  and  leaders  in  education 
like  those  who  have  taught  us  all  so 
much  ? 

Don't  white  people  believe,"  said 
a  Negro  woman  wistfully     to     me, 
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*' there  is  enough  education  and  citi- 
zenship to  go  round?*' 

No  missionary  movement  ever 
solved  a  single  human  problem  with- 
out studying  that  question  first.  Get 


acquainted  with  the  educated  Negro 
and  don't  be  afraid  that  education 
and  citizenship  won't  go  round. — 
From  World  Outlook, 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


***  •  •  We  can  keep  our  Govern- 
ment on  a  sane  and  healthy  basis, 
we  can  make  and  keep  our  social 
system  what  it  should  be,  only  on 
condition  of  judging  each  man,  not 
BA  a  member  of  a  class,  but  on  his 
worth  as  a  man.  It  is  an  infamoas 
thing  in  our  American  life,  and 
fundamentally  treacherous  to  our 
institutions,  to  apply  to  any  man 
any  test  save  that  of  his  personal 
worth,  or  to  draw  between  two  sets 
of  men  any  distinction  save  the  dis- 
tinction of  conduct,  the  distinction 
that  marks  off  those  who  do  well 
and  wisely  from  those  who  do  ill 
and  foolishly.  There  are  good  cit- 
izens and  bad  citizens  in  every  class 
as  in  every  locality,  and  the  at- 
titude of  decent  people  towards 
^eat .  public  and  social  questions 
should  be  determined,  not  by  the 
accidental  questions  of  employment 
or  locality,  but  by  those  dee.p  set 
principles  which  represent  the  in- 
nermost souls  of  men     •  ♦  ♦ 

We  must  possess  l^e  resolute  de- 
tenniiiation  to  permit  no  man  and 


no  set  of  men  to  sunder  us  one  from 
the  other  by  lines  of  caste  or  creed 
or  section.  We  must  act  upon  the 
motto  of  all  for  each  and  each  for 
all.  There  must  be  ever  present  in 
our  minds  the  fundamental  tmth 
that  in  a  republic  such  as  ours  the 
only  safety  is  to  stand  neither  for 
nor  against  any  man  because  he  is 
rich  or  because  he  is  poor,  because 
he  is  engaged  in  one  occupation  or 
another,  because  he  works  with  his 
brains  or  because  he  works  with  his 
hands.  We  must  treat  each  man 
on  his  worth  and  merits  as  a  man. 
We  must  see  that  each  is  given  a 
square  deal,  because  he  is  entitled 
to  no  more,  and  should  receive  no 
less.  Finally,  we  must  keep  ever  in 
mind  that  a  republic  such  as  ours 
can  exist  only  by  virtue  of  the  or- 
derly liberty  which  comes  through 
the  equal  domination  of  the  law 
over  all  men  alike,  and  through  its 
administration  in  such  resolute  and 
fearless  fashion  as  shall  teach  all 
that  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man 
below  it.'' 


INTERESTING 

Total  votes  in  following  states  in  1916,  Representation  and  Over  Repre- 
sentation. 

Alabama 131,328  10  Congressmen — over  represented    7 

Florida 83,211  4            ''                ''    ■         "              2 

Colorado 293,966  4 

Georgia 139,057  12            ''                ''            ''              8 

Idaho  133,488  2 

Texas  370,083  18            ''                ''            ''            12 

Iowa  ^ 516,845  11 

Virginia „ : 153,182  10           ''               ''            ''              8 

Over  Southern  Representation  in  Electoral  College  54 

In  Wyoming,  it  takes  51,840  votes  to  elect  one  Congressman;  in  Idaho,  it 
takes  67,808  votes  to  elect  a  Congressman ;  but  in  South  Carolina  8,915  votes 
elect  a  Congressman. 
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The  R€V.  James  M.  Robinson, 
whose  death  occurred  August  17  last, 
at  one  time  the  pastor  of  the  Fort 
Street  Congregational  Church,  De- 
troit, entered  the  service  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association 
in  the  fall  of  1892  as  principal  of 
the  Brewer  Normal  School,  Green- 
wood, South  Carolina,  which  position 
he  occupied  for  twenty  years.  Fail- 
ing health  niade  it  impossible  for  him 
longer  to  continue  that  work,  or  in- 
deed any.  At  Brewer  School,  Mx. 
Robinson  felt  that  he  had  found  his 
true  place  in  life.  While  there,  his 
days  were  filled  with  work  for  the 
school  always  and  in  all  ways.  When 
he  first  went  to  Greenwood,  it  not  in- 
frequently happened  that  when  he 
visited  a  white  church  and  was  ush- 
ered to  a  pew  partially  filled  those 
already     seated  would  get  up     and 


leave  the  pew.  3ut  by  his  work 
and  his  life  there,  he  so  overcame 
prejudice  as  to  command  and  win 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
city;  preached  in  the  white  church- 
es, addressed  the  students  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  num- 
bered many  of  the  people  among  his 
valued  friendships.  The  present 
principal  of  Brewer  writes,  *'One  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
said  to  me  with  great  feeling  that 
she  felt  that  Dr.  Robinson  belonged 
to  us,  and  we  were  sorry  to  have 
him  leave  Greenwood.''  The  purely 
Southern  conferring  of  the  title  al- 
ways amused  him. 

We  who.  knew  Mr.  Robinson  well 
highly  esteemed  him  not  only  for  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  but  for  his 
earnest  Christian  character  and  per- 
sonality. 


THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Tnatmrfr 


We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  donations  for  the  twelve  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  to  September  30th,  including  specials.  Also  a  summary  of  the 
receipts  for  the  twelve  months  to  September  30th,  compared  with  those  of 
the  previous  year. 

SUMMARY  OF   DONATIONS  TWELVE   MONTHS— INCLUDING  SPECIALS 


ChurchM 

SundAT 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

other 
Socle 
Ues 

Y.  P. 
8.  C. 

B. 

TOTAL 

IndlTld- 
uals 

Cond'l 
Gifts 

Other 
Receipts 

TOTAI. 

1919 
1920 

124,421.90 
151,000.70 

10,583.74 
9.988.68 

39.281.12 
48.151.46 

165.95 
16.50 

1.175.99 
1.075.99 

175,618.70 
210.234.39 

U4, 023.12 
66.550.84 

6,960.66 
8,716.66 

29,286.00 
•55,771.72 

326.893.48 
341.273.61 

Inc. 
D«e. 

26.578.86 

*"*594.*66' 

8.870.34 

139.45 

"moo 

34.615.69 

'47.472;28 

1.750.00 

26,486.72 

15.380.13 

•Congregratlonal  World  Movement. 

SUMMARY  OF   RECEIPTS  TWELVE   MONTHS  TO   SEPTEMBER  30TH 


Donations 


1918-19. 
1919-20. 


325,893.48 
341,273.61 


Decr«aM< 


16.880.13 


Legacies 


79.331.59 
118.339.00 


39.007.41 


Income 


Tuition 


I     Slater 
Fund 


144.568.88        88.613.26 
142, 520.57  r      90,866.32 


Total 


4.550.00     642.957.21  . 
2.550.00      695.549.50.... 


2.048.31 


2.258.061 


2.000.00 


52.592.29 
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EE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Have  you  seen  ** Snapshots  of  Home  Missions*'  and  the  new  folders  just 
oflf  the  press  which  are  intended  to  supplement  this  year's  home  mission  text- 
books! 

«    «    « 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Connecticut  introduced  a  novel 
feature  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Putnam.  At  the  luncheon  hour  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  money  needed  to  provide  a  Ford  car  for  the  parish  at  Alamo, 
North  Dakota,  was  donated.    *  *  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise ! ' ' 

«    «    « 

Here  is  a  suggestion  which  will  add  spice  to  your  own  Thanksgiving 
dinner:  Provide  the  full  equipment  for  an  adequate  Thanksgiving  feast  for 
some  home  missionary  pastor  and  his  family.  Search  out  the  man  who  is 
geographically  nearest  to  you  and  pay  him  a  visit,  with  your  good  cheer; 
or  a  check  sent  to  Dr.  Moore,  Secretary  of  Missions,  will  be  placed  where  it 
will  best  serve. 

«    «    « 

At  its  September  meeting  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  voted  to  make  as  its  aim  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,500  a  year  and  a  house  for  all  missionary  pastors  who  have  had  full  prep- 
aration for  their  work.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  churches  employ- 
ing these  pastors  will  co-operate  in  making  this  aim  effective. 

The  Home  Missions  Council  suggests  that  inasmuch  as  Home  Mission 
Week  includes  Thanksgiving,  the  week  be  devoted  this  year  to  subjects  con- 
nected wdth  the  Mayflower  and  the  Pilgrims'  contribution  to  our  national 
life.  If  your  church  is  thinking  of  such  a  celebration,  we  suggest  the  service, 
** Pilgrims  Old  and  New.''  This  sells  for  $2.50  per  hundred,  and  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  this  office. 

*    4    * 

Secretary  Beard  has  returned  to  his  duties  in  the  office  of  this  Society, 
leaving  as  his  associate  in  directing  the  work  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil on  Recruiting  the  Home  Mission  Forces,  Rev.  Jay  S.  Stowell.  He  is 
now  available  for  church  and  codlege  appointments  in  the  interest  of  the 
Council  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  future  will  specialize 
in  the  matter  of  recruiting  for  the  latter  organization. 

«    «    « 

Recent  shifts  in  population  have  served  to  make  the  Negro  problem  one 
of  primary  importance  in  both  the  North  and  South,  and  the  Editor  desires 
to  call  attention  to  two  publications  which  every  Christian  who  wants  to 
think  straight  in  this  matter  should  read.  The  first,  entitled  **The  Negro — 
An  Asset  of  the  American  Nation,*'  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Rodney  W. 
Roundy,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Home  Missions  Council,  and  a  specialist 
upon  this  subject.  The  second  is  the  Bulletin  NHimber  4,  recently  issued  by 
the  Home  Missions  Council,  entitled  ** Christian  America'*  and  dealing  with 
the  topic  of  **Race  Relations.'  '  The  pamphlet  first  named  sells  for  seven 
dollars  per  hundred ;  ten  cents  a  piece ;  while  the  cost  of  the  Bulletin  is  five 
dollars  per  hundred ;  five  cents  a  piece. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  FOREIGN-SPEAKING  CHURCHES 

By  Rev.  Johfi  Prucha,  Cleveland,  0, 


THE  recent  war  brought  forcibly 
before  the  American  public 
the  realization  that  there  is  a 
large  foreign  population  in  the  United 
States  and  that  it  is  closely  related 
to  our  national  life.  Wisely  or  un- 
wisely, during  the  war  some  of  the 
states  adopted  drastic  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  espionage,  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of 
foreign  languages 
in  public  gather- 
ings. The  foreign 
churches  suffered 
from  these  meas- 
ures. Now  Ameri- 
canization has  be- 
come a  national  slo- 
gan as  a  measure  of 
recon  s  t  r  uction. 
Congress  is  ready 
to  appropriate  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for 
this  work,  and  the 
states  and  larger 
cities  are  willing  to 
do  likewise.  With 
this  powerful 
stressing  of  Am- 
ericanization, or 
without  it,  what  is 
to  be  the  future  of 
the  foreign-speak- 
i  n  g  Protestant 
churches  ? 

These  churches  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  groups:  One  is  made  up  of 
church  organizations  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  foreign  shores  by 
the  people  who  have  emigrated  to  our 
land.  The  other  group  consists  of 
churches  organized  by  the  Protestant 
denominations  in  their  efforts  to  sup- 
ply the  religious  needs  of  the  immi- 
grant, and  their  success  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  Protestant  element 
among  the  immigrants.  The  relation 
between  these  two  groups  is  not  al- 
ways entirely  friendly.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  hear  the  su- 
perintendent of    a    city    missionary 
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society  speak  of  the  success  of  some 
foreign  mission  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested and  then  have  a  talk  with 
the  pastor  of  a  neighboring  church. 
The  foreign  church  seems  to  have  the 
feeling  that  the  mission  is  trying  to 
live  and  grow  at  its  expense.  HJow- 
ever,  for  the  most  part,  these  mission 
churches  are  small  and  few  of  them 
will  ever  become 
large  and  influ- 
ential. Of  the  385 
foreign  churches 
in  the  Congrega- 
tional Year-Book 
for  1917,  only 
forty-eight  had  a 
membership  of  150 
or  more. 

In  the  first  stage 
of  the  immigrant's 
life  in  this  country, 
the  foreign-speak- 
ing church  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 
Away  from  home, 
in  a  strange  citj'^ 
and  among  strange 
people,  the  church 
is  the  only  place 
whe  re  h  e  can 
breathe  a  homelike 
atmosphere.  It  is 
far  better  that  he 
should  find  this  atmosphere  in  the 
church  than  in  a  saloon,  a  coffee 
house,  or  a  pool  room.  The  more  the 
foreign  church  follows  the  order  of 
services  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
the  more  homelike  it  will  appear. 
The  minister  seems  to  him  more  like 
a  minister  if  he  wears  a  gown  from 
the  old  world  and  conducts  Mmself 
according  to  the  standards  of  his 
class  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

An  Americanization  program  in- 
sisting upon  the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  any  6f  its  services  would 
be  extremely  unfortunate.  It  would 
endanger  the  very  life  of  the  church. 
The  pastor,  even  if  in  sympathy  with 
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such  a  program,  will  be  very  careful 
not  to  alienate  himself  from  his 
people.  As  a  rule,  he  is  not  in  favor 
of  Americanization  at  this  stage.  He 
came  from  the  old  world,  is  closely 
attached  to  his  denomination  over 
there,  and  over  here  h!s  denomination 
is  deeply  interested  in  him  and  his 
church.  Scores  of  young  men  were 
prepared  in  Europe  for  mission  work 
in  the  United  States  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  same  spirit  that  our 
missionaries  go  to  China.  Some  of 
the  foreign  churches  in  the  United 
States  affiliated  themselves  with  their 
denomination  on  the  other  side.  The 
minister  was  promised  a  free  trip  to 
his  native  land  every  three  years, 
the  leading  pulpits  there  were  open 
to  him,  and  in  his  old  age  he  was  as- 
sured of  a  pension.  One  church  had 
a  sack  of  earth  brought  from  the  old 
country  and  scattered  it  under  the 
foundation  of  the  new  building.  The 
people  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
away  from  home  and  among  strangers 
they  are  able  to  maintain  a  church 
and  an  organization  reflecting  their 
religious  ideas  and  forms  and  pre- 
serving their  native  tongue.  It 
should  not  surprise  anyone  if  these 
newcomers  try  to  establish  around 
their  church  a  little  Italy,  Poland, 
Hungary  or  Russia.  God  gave  to 
every  living  thing  the  instinct  .of 
self-preservation  and  self-propaga- 
tion. Who  can  think  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  as  happy  and  contented  when 
they  heard  their  children  speaking 
Ehitcht  Can  anyone  imagine  what 
they  would  have  said,  if  upon  their 
arrival  in  this  country  they  had  been 
presented  with  an  Americanization 
program  that  meant  the  giving  up  of 
their  language  and  their  established 
religious  customs?  Human  nature 
remains  the  same,  and  these  new  Pil- 
^ims  have  the  same  feeling  as  the 
old  Pilgrims. 

At  this  stage  the  church  intends  to 
remain  foreign,  retaining  its  cus- 
toms and  forms,  and  particularly  its 
language.  Some  of  the  German 
churches,  after  fifty  years  of  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States,  are  still 


German,  but  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  German  immigration 
reached  304,105  from  1910  to  1917, 
only  the  Italians,  the  Poles,  and  the 
Hebrews  exceeding  that  number.  The 
many  Germans  came  from  Russia, 
Poland,  and  II'ungar\\ 

In  the  course  of  time  the  foreign 
church  was  ushered  to  the  second 
stage,  and  for  its  own  salvation  was 
compelled  to  adopt  an  Americaniza- 
tion program.  This  comes  very  nat- 
urally, and  not  by  pressure  from  out- 
side. The  children  bring  the  church 
to  this  stage.  They  were  born  in 
this  country,  educated  in  our  schools, 
know  little  of  the  country  from  which 
their  parents  came,  are  not  attached 
to  any  denomination  in  the  old  world, 
speak  English  better  than  they  do 
the  language  of  their  parents,  and 
have  been  imbued  with  American 
ideals.  Here  is  the  Americanization 
problem  in  conciete  form:  How  to 
satisfy  the  older  people  who  still  pre- 
fer to  worship  in  a  foreign  tongue 
and  how  to  hold  the  young  who  pre- 
fer to  speak  English  and  make  up 
the  future  strength  of  the  church. 
If  the  church  will  ignore  the  children, 
it  will  have  to  depend  on  the  new 
immigration,  or  face  certain  death, 
and  the  English  church  will  gather 
into  its  fold  the  young  people  whom 
the  foreign  church  failed  to  hold. 

But  the  wide-awake  foreign-speak- 
ing church  is  not  planning  to  die.  The 
same  instinct  of  self-preservation  that 
tried  to  foster  it  as  a  foreign  institu- 
tion will  assert  itself  in  a  new  form. 
One  will  notice  in  the  pulpit  a  young 
man  educated  in  this  country  and 
speaking  both  languages  well.  The 
Americanization  will  begin  in  the 
Sunday  School,  and  as  the  children 
grow  will  be  introduced  into  other 
church  services.  The  social  life  be- 
comes a  very  important  factor  in  the 
existence  of  the  church,  and.  the 
young  people  will  lead  in  it.  What 
holds  them  is  no  longer  the  foreign 
speech,  but  th^  wishes  of  their  parents 
and  the  social  Ufe  of  the  church.  If 
they  move  to  another  city  or  to  an- 
other  part   of  the   same   city,   they 
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seldom  seek  a  foreign  church  but 
disappear  in  the  American  churches. 

It  is  very  common  in  large  cities 
to  see  English  notices  on  the  bulle- 
tins of  foreign  churches.  A  German 
denomination  having  fifteen  churches, 
in  one  city,  publishes  an  English 
monthly  paper,  and  every  one  of  those 
churches  has  some  English  services 
during  the  month,  some  once  a  month, 
some  every  Sunday  night,  and  one,  in 
particular,  has  a  German  service  only 
on  the  first  and  fifth  Sundays  of 
each  month.  The  German  Reformed 
denomination  and  the  Lutherans  are 
organizing  English  churches  for  the 
young  people  who  no  longer  can  be 
held  in  their  foreign  churches.  This 
movement  is  not  the  result  of  our 
Americanization  program,  although 
it  has  been  intensified  greatly  by  it. 

Before  the  third  stage,  complete 
Americanization,  is  reached,  many  of 
the  foreign  churches  will  disappear. 


Especially  will  this  be  true  of  the 
mission  churches.  They  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  old  world, 
have  no  forms  or  traditions  to  pre- 
serve, and  are  under  a  constant  pres- 
sure from  outside.  Their  mission  as 
foreign  churches  is  temporary.  The 
weaker  churches,  organized  by  the 
people  themselves,  will  disappear  also, 
as  the  leakage  caused  by  the  natural 
growth  of  Americanization  will  be 
too  great  to  withstand.  As  long  as 
we  have  immigration  we  shall  have 
some  foreign  churches,  just  as  there 
w^re  American  churches  in  the  large 
European  cities  before  the  war.  In 
the  country  districts  the  foreign 
churches  wdll  hold  out  much  longer 
than  in  the  large  cities.  But  if  immi- 
gration should  cease,  there  are  only 
two  alternatives  facing  the  foreign 
churches,  or  for  that  matter,  all  for- 
eign organization — to  be  American, 
or  to  die. 


«    «    « 

A  NEW  FORCE  IN  HOME  MISSIONS 

By  Rev,  Samuel  Pearson,  Waynoka,  Okla. 


OUR  latest  trip  in  the  missionary 
Ford  makes  the  adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn  seem 
tame  indeed.  We  have  had  numer- 
ous exciting  times  traveling  around 
this  big  parish  in  the  pastor's  ** assist- 
ant, *'  but  never  before  have  there 
been  so  many  untoward  incidents  to 
record. 

'* Lizzie''  behaved  beautifully  for 
the  first  two  hundred  miles  of  our 
journey,  or  until  we  approached  the 
evidence  and  edges  of  a  three-inch 
rain.  Our  **shofer,"  known  in  these 
parts  as  the  Missionary  Lady,  had 
piloted  the  car  down  a  gentle  declivity 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  figure  eight,  to  avoid 
a  test  of  endurance  between  the  vis- 
ible rocks  and  unfathomed  ruts, 
when  the  innocent-looking  stream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  .  gulch — swollen 
some — took  a  sudden  fancy  to  our 
hind  wheels.  They  needed  a  bath 
and  they  stayed  in  one  spot,  revolv- 


ing, to  be  sure,  but  declining  to  go 
either  forward  or  backward. 

Picture  the  scene!  The  president 
of  a  college,  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  a  lady 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  pastor 
of  the  field  divesting  themselves  of 
shoes  and  stockings  preparatory  to 
helping  *' Lizzie*'  out  of  a  hole.  If 
you  have  never  tried  to  take  ofif  your 
shoes  and  socks  in  the  mud  or  water 
or  in  a  car  with  four  companions, 
each  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  yon 
will  find  it  interesting.  You  will 
probably  stand  on  one  foot,  catch 
iold  of  any  convenient  part  of  the 
car  with  one  hand  and  begin  to  un- 
lace your  shoes  with  the  other.  It 
does  seem  easy.  The  process  is 
similar  if  you  are  standing  in  mud. 
You  try  to  keep  your  clothes  from 
getting  wet  or  muddy  at  first,  and 
then  the  spirit  which  animated  our 
doughboys  when  they  went  over  the 
top — the  heroic^  anyway  something. 
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comes  over  you.  You  sit  down  in 
mud  or  water — anything — ^to  get 
your  shoes  oflf  and  rush  to  the  assist- 
ance of  ** Lizzie." 

I  say  once  more,  **  picture  the 
scene!*'  Four  persons  barefoot, 
each  telling  the  other  how  it  hap- 
pened and  each  in  his  own  opinion 
abundantly  able  to  help.  One 
sought  barbed  wire  from  the  .fence 
and  thought  we  could  pull  the  car 
out  by  main  strength;  another  was 
sure  that  fence  posts  placed  under 
each  wheel  would  be  the  thing;  a 
third  decided  it  was  a  grave  mistake 
to  start  out  on  a  long  trip  without 
four  things — a  bale  of  straw,  a  coil 
of  stout  rope,  a  shovel  and  a  cow- 
bell. Everything  else  was  forgotten, 
schools,  churches,  engagements,  in 
planning  how  to  extricate  the  ma- 
chine. Everyone  worked  hard  doing 
nothing  for  a  few  minutes,  when  two 
men  came  over  the  hill  in  a  Ford. 
Together  we  lifted  one  whee^l  at  a 
time,  all  saying,  **now,  at  once,'* 
packed  weeds  in  the  breach,  and  by 
strength  and  concerted  effort  made 
it  possible  for  the  Missionary  Lady 
to  run  the  car  out  of  danger,  which 
she  did  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
rescuing  party.  All  past  United 
States  history  was  in  eclipse.  For 
the  moment  it  mattered  not  who  was 
candidate  for  President  or  whether 
Tennessee  ever  ratified  Woman's 
Suffrage.  The  joy  of  achievement  was 
ours. 

Thirty  miles  more  of  perilous  climb- 
ing up  and  sliding  down  washed-out 
roads  and  only  one  more  creek  to 
navigate  when  things  began  to  look 
dubious  again.  After  twenty  rods 
of  track,  with  water  to  the  hub,  that 
creek  robbed  our  **shofer"  of  her 
splendid  nerve.  We  all  tried  to  for- 
get that  we  had  ever  heard  of  **The 
Psalm  of  Life''  and  that  stuff  about 
''footprints'*  and  **  taking  heart 
again.'*  **No,"  said  the  president 
and  Superintendent  in  the  same 
breath,  **it's  not  safe.  We  must  in- 
vestigate. We  shall  never  get  out  of 
there  if  we  once  get  in."  Sq  we  bared 


our  feet  again   and  waded  into   the 
creek,  arms  outstretched  like  Blondin 
crossing  Niagara  Falls  on  the  tight- 
rope.   We  felt  our  way  across  to  the 
abrupt  and  suspicious-looking    bank 
on  the  other  side.    The  crossing  was 
solid,  but  the  bank  was  as  soft   as 
butter,  so  soft  that  we  used  our  feet 
as  shovels  until  we  felt  the  rock  and 
gravel.     There     for     an     hour     we 
pulled  weeds,  sunflowers,  brush,  and 
between  picking  burrs  off  our  tender 
feet   and   filling  up   the   track   with 
vegetation  we  laughed  at    our    pre- 
dicament.    **Come  on,"  we  called  at 
last  to  the  **Shofer,"  the  lady  from 
Massachusetts,  and     ''Lizzie,"     and 
they  did.    It  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.     Reciting  '*Sail  on  and 
on  and  on"  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
wasn't  in  it  with  the  crossing  of  that 
cieek.     We  pretty  nearly  decided  to 
wait  until  dark  before  entering  the 
city.     Why?     Well,  red  clay  up  to 
our  knees,  for  one  thing,  and  our  re- 
gard for  our  home  missionary  Super- 
intendent for  another.     We     didn't 
want  him  to  lose  his  job  or  to  lose 
him  from  it.    Finally,  we  went  in  the 
back  way,   turned   the   hose   on   one 
another's   feet,   and   a   jollier   party 
never     ate     supper     together.       We 
laughed  over  the  events  of  that  un- 
forgetable  day,  talked  of  the  glori- 
ous scenery  we  had  viewed  and  of  the 
delightful     comradeship     in    service 
which  had  been  ours  since  we  started 
on  this  tour  to  six  widely-scattered 
preaching  places  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Oklahoma. 

Hats  off  to  the  people  who  have 
lived  under  these  conditions  for 
twenty  years  and  more!  The  expe- 
riences we  had  in  one  brief  day  are  so 
commonplace  to  them  as  not  to  be 
repeated  except  in  jest.  But  it  serves 
to  give  the  missionary  who  carries  the 
Gospel  message  a  point  of  contact 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  The  other 
side  was  well  expressed  by  the  lady 
from  Massachusetts,  "It  was  worth 
everything  to  have  such  an  expe- 
rience, but  I  wouldn't  go  through  it 
again  for  all  the  world.'' 
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NEW  MUSIC  FOR  AN  OLD  HYMN 

ARRANGED  AND  COMPOSED  BY  HENRY  ROE 


TIIBEE  years  ago  there  came 
into  the  service  of  The  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary 
Society  Mr.  Henry  Roe  who  had  un- 
dertaken the  duties  of  shipping  clerk. 
He  is  the  person  who  during  these 
years  has  prepared  the  packages  of 
literature  which  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  constituency  of  the  Society. 
He  has  prepared  the  stereopticon 
lectures  for  their  numerous  and 
various  journeys  also,  and  f  re.nicntly 
he  has  carried  them  to  the  express 
office  in  order  that  they  might  not 
fail  to  be  on  time  for  their  appoint- 
ments. He  has  given  himself  to  a 
thousand  and  one  odd  chores  and 
cares,  attention  to  which  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  proper  ordering  of 
the  Society's  local  machine.  But 
while  latterly  this  has  been  Mr.  Roe's 
vocation,  his  avocation  is  music,  he 
having  been  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  a  singer,  both  in  church 
choirs  and  on  the  operatic  stage. 

He  was  born  in  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, on  the  site  of  the  old  Sherwood 
Forest,  famous  in  history  as  the  home 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men. 
He  was  the  possessor  of  a  baritone 
bass  voice  of  splendid  range  and  pow- 
er. His  early  musical  training  was  re- 
ceived in  his  native  town  and  in  1880 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  locat- 
ing in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
He  studied  under  Clement  Tetedoux, 
and  was  for  one  year  solo  bass  at  the 
Wood  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh;  for  two  years  solo  bass 
at  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  the  same 
city;  for  one  year  solo  bass  at  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
(Catholic),  New  York  City;  one  year 
at  St.  Andrew's    Episcopal    Church,. 


New  York ;  two  years  solo  bass  at  the 
Sinai  Temple  (S>Tiagogue),  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  solo  bass  at  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  Tenth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for 
ten  years,  maintaining  membership 
for  nine  years  more. 

Some  years  ago,  through  a  serious 
illness,  he  lost  his  voice,  and  also 
suffered  financial  reverses  which  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  employ- 
ment of  an  entirely  different  nature 
to  that  for  which  he  was  fitted  by 
training  and  experience,  and  since 
that  time  has  devoted  some  portion 
of  his  spare  time  to  composing. 
Among  his  musical  offerings  are 
'  **The  Lord's  Prayer,"  which  is  ar- 
ranged for  use  by  quartet  or  church 
choirs;  **We  Praise  Thee,  O  God^' 
(Te  Deum)  for  Episcopal  churches: 
**0  Salutaris  Hostia,''  with  solos  and 
chorus  (Latin  text),  for  Catholic 
choirs;  **Let  There  Be  Light,"  a 
baritone  solo;  **  Gwendoline, "  a  bal- 
lad love  song,  and  a  waltz  song,  en- 
titled ** Springtime."  On  the  oppo- 
site page  appears  his  latest  work,  a 
setting  for  **  Nearer  My  God  To 
Thee,"  as  the  title  suggests,  **New 
Music  for  an  Old  Hymn.'' 

We  are  sure  that  the  friends  of 
the  Society  in  different  parts  of  the 
land  will  be  glad  to  havi?  this  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  one  who 
is  helping  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  work,  and  we  feel  sure  also 
that  there  are  many  of  our  church 
choirs  that  will  be  glad  to  use  this 
music.  Th^e  solo  is  reproduced  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Roe.  Copies  may 
be  secured  at  forty  cents  each  by  ad- 
dressing the  Publicjation  Department 
of  this  Society. 


Christ's  religion  involves  complete  submission  of  the  will  of  God  in 
filial  loving  obedience.  It  links  in  indissoluble  bonds  creed  and  deed.  As  it 
regards  the  doing  of  God's  will  as  that  which  brings  Heaven  upon  earth,  scj 
it  looks  with  fear  and  with  loathing  upon  sin  as  that  which  separates  man 
from  God,  constitutes  its  own  hell  whether  here  or  hereafter,  and  "corrupts 
the  very  being  of  the  soul.  — Howard  8.  Bliss. 
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Nearer  My  God  To  Thee 

Muiic  CompiNied  and  Arranged  by  HENRY  RO£ 


Voice 


Near       er    my    Gpd    to  thee        Near   -  er       to   thee 


E'en  tho'       it 


be     a  Cross     That        rai«    •  eth   mt,  Still   allmysoi^shaD   be, 


f^-r  rrrr  'r  *^  "■  r  ^''  ^'-^    i^  ^-  m  J  ^i 

Still  all  mysoqgshall  be  Near  er  my  God  to  thee  Near  er      to      tbee 
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wan  -  de-rer        The    Sun    gone        down.        Dtik-neM     be       <nr     •     cr 
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My     rest  a  atone  Yet       in       my  dreams   l)l  be  Kmt  •  tr   oaj 


God    to  Thee,  Near  -  er  my   God     to  Thee         Near 
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COMMUNITY  DAY  AT  BENZONIA 

By  Malcolm  Dana,  D.  D, 


READERS  of  this  magazine  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  face  of  that 
veteran  home  missionary, 
K«v.  Harlow  S.  Mill«,  pastor  emeri- 
tus of  the  Benzonia  Congregational 
Church  and  Larger  Parish,  Benzonia, 
Michigan.  The  camera  caught  him 
at  work  in  his  garden,  which,  by  the 
way,  marks  him  as  a  successful  farmer. 

The  individual 
who  receives  an 
invitation  to  visit 
Benzonia  is  in- . 
deed  fortunate. 
Is  there  not  a 
saying  **See 
Rome  and  die''? 
I  have  seen  Ben- 
zonia in  early 
August,  and  I 
never  expect  to 
see  a  fairer  spot. 
A  visit  to  the 
homes  of  the  pas- 
tors, Mr.  Dunn 
and  Mr.  Mills, 
revealed  an  ideal- 
ly beautiful  home 
-life. 

The  Larger 
Parish  at  Benzon- 
ia is  perhaps  the 
most  wi  d  e  1  y 
known  work  of  its 

kind  in  Congregationalism, made  so  by 
Mr.  .Alills's  little  book,  **The  Making 
of  a  Country  Parish.''  I  shall  never 
forget  the  trip  of  the  "four  men  in  a 
fliver''  who  toured  the  parish  togeth- 
er. Deacon  Case  piloted  us  over  some 
rather  doubtful  country  roads.  He 
set  out  to  demonstrate  that  northern 
Michigan  air  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing Benzonia  ministers  eternally 
young,  and  insisted  that  ^Ir.  ^Nfills 
should  take  a  hand  in  cranking  the 
Ford.  I  shall  always  believe  that  he 
purposely  refrained  from  turning  on 
the  "juice,"  wishing  to  see  how  long 
patience  would  get  in  her  perfect 
work.     I   never  knew  au   auto  could 


do  so  many  tricks.  Possibly,  in  this 
case,  it  was  due  to  age  and  experience, 
for  Mr.  Mills  stated  that  "Lizzie  was 
old  enough  to  be  called  Elizabeth.'' 
Community  Day  is  the  great  event 
of  the  Benzonia  church  program. 
This  year  it  was  observed  on  August 
8th,  a  perfect  da}'.  A  morning  serv- 
ice, a  picnic  lunch,  and  an  afternoon 
platform  meeting 
were  enjoyed  in 
the  beautiful 
academy  campus 
grove.  There 
were  four  hun- 
dred people  pres- 
ent from  the  out- 
lying parish,  the 
summer  colonies, 
and  the  village. 
The  writer  had 
the  rare  privilege 
of  facing  the 
morning  audience 
and  Secretaries 
Johnson  of  Iowa, 
Gammon  of  Illi- 
nois and  Atwood 
of  Missouri  were 
among  the  speak- 
ers of  the  after- 
noon. Some  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  -  services 
events  were 
registered  by  the  camera  and  are  re- 
l)roduced  on  the  following  page. 

Benzonia  Larger  Parish,  like  many 
others,  finds  itself  amidst  shifting 
social,  economic,  and  religious  condi- 
tions. *  New  plans  must  be  evolved  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  new  day.  Mr. 
Dunn 's  task  is  a  difficult  one.  Every- 
one expects  Benzonia  to  continue  her 
leadership  as  an  eflPective  Larg'er* 
Parish. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  my  visit, 
and  with  the  Community  Day  pro- 
gram in  mind,  I  have  reopened  and 
read  afresh  a  few  chapters  of  **The 
.Alaking  of  a  Country  Parish."  The 
speakers  on  Community  Day  had  cen- 
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tored  their  remarks  on  the  larger  par- 
ish and  community  church.  Their 
words   revealed   no    more   up-to-date 


TOURING  THE  LARGER  PARISH 

wisdom  than  do  those  of  the  genial, 
all-loving,  consecrated  Benzonia 
pastor  emeritus,  as  recorded  in  his 
book.  For  the  benefit  of  all  those 
rural  pastors  who  have  not  met  Mr. 
Mills  or  read  his  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  country  church,  I 
venture  to  quote  a  few  of  his  forceful 
sentences. 

*'The  real  object  of  the  church  is  to 
serve  the  people.'^  ♦  ♦  * 
Its  claim  for  support 
should  rest  upon  the  same 
ground  upon  which  every 
other  institution  bases  its 
claim  for  support — that  it 
gives  value  received.  If  it 
does  nothing  it  need  no 
longer  look  for  respectful 
recognition.  *  *  *  Unless 
it  is  doing  the  thing  for 
which  it  is  was  sent,  it  has 
no  justification  for  ex- 
istence. It  is  here  to  serve, 
to  help  people.  In  so  far 
as  it  actually  does  serve 
it  may  claim  and  expect 
recognition  and  support— 
but  no  further. 

**The  church  if  it  makes 
Kood  mu.st  serve  all  the  people.  *  *  *  * 
AVherever  there  is  a  man,  woman  or 
child,   there   is  one     in     whom     the 


church  slioiild  be  interested,  and 
whom  it  should  seek  to  serve,  what- 
ever may  be  his  character,  his  con- 
dition, or  his  social  stand- 
ing. 

**If    the    church    would 
fulfill  its  mission  it  must 
serve  all  the    interests    of 
the  people.  It  was  thought 
that  a  man  has  a  soul  and 
that  that  soul  was  in  peril. 
His  soul    must    be    saved, 
that    was    the     important 
thing.      It    was    of   small 
consequence  that  the  man 
himself  went  to  the  dogs, 
if  only  his  soul  was  saved. 
We  have  come  to  see  that 
a   man,   though    composed 
of  many  parts,  is  a  unit. 
We    are    becoming    inter- 
ested in  all  that  makes  a  man  a  man. 
**If  a  church  would  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion it  must  be  a  community  church. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  community 
life,  the  life  that  all  people  have  in 
common.  *  *  *  *    The  church  should 
take  account  of  the  community  life 
of  which  the  individual  is  a  part;  it 
should    concern    itself    not    only    for 
men  but  for  man.    Nothing  should  be 


THE   GROVE    DINNER 


foreign  to  the  church  or  ignored  by 
it  that  may  in  any  way  concern  the 
common  life  of  the  people.    Not  only 
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were  men's  souls,  but  the  men  them- 
selves to  be  saved.  Not  only  were  the 
men  to  be  saved  and  lifted  up  to  a 
better  life,  but  the  whole  community. 
The  community  life  was  to  be  uplift- 
ed and  placed  on  a  higher  plane. 
**The  village  church,   if  it  would 


fulfill  its  mission,  must  be  responsible 
for  country  evangelization.  Some 
people  look  upon  the  churches  as  a 
field  rather  than  a  force — a  field 
to  be  cultivated  rather  than  a  force 
of  workers  to  be  led  into  the  wide 
stretching  fields  that  lie  beyond." 


A  HOME  MISSIONARY  ASSISTANT  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

By  Rev.  John  E.  Sears,  Bruneau,  Ida, 


WE  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  able 
to  have  the  new  label, 
** Congregational  Service  Car,*'  paint- 
ed on  the  little  Ford  machine  in  time 
to  send  a  picture  of  the  auto  for  this 
issue  of  The  American  Missionary. 
But  our  local  genius — ^the  one  man  in 
the  place  who  paints,  paperhangs, 
plumbs  and  plasters — has  been  so 
busy  getting  the  schoolhouse  ready  for 
the  reopening  of  school  that  his  help 
could  not  be  procured  in  time  to  have 
the  picture  taken.  I  did  plan  a 
stencil,  meaning  to  do  the  work  my- 
self, but  it  proved  a  little  more  than 
I  could  execute.  Undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Ford  knew,  when  he  designed  the 
pressed-steel  body  and  splash-lu- 
bricated four-cylinder  engine,  that  he 
was  compacting  the  best  home  mis- 
sionary helper  in  existence,  and  had 
he  known  the  desirability  of  a  proper 
label  for  his  otherwise  complete  prod- 
uct, he  would  have  had  that  detail 
looked  after  before  car  Number  3,- 
766,443  was  sent  out  of  his  factory. 
No  comparison  is  possible  between 
horses  and  a  car  when  considering 
the  quickest  and  best  way  of  cover- 
ing a  field  like  this.  I  have  demon- 
strated to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
the  Ford  is  the  car  for  travel  over 
such  rugged  roads  as  the  ones  in 
southwestern  Idaho.  Sometimes  we 
have  occasion  to  take,  not  to  the  tall 
timber,  but  to  the  sage  brush,  and 
when  we  do  the  little  Ford  proves  it- 
self the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 


Mtid  seems  an  inspiration  to  greater 
effort  and  rocks  and  chuck  holes  af- 
ford uplift.  It  was  used  to  get  the 
Congregationalists  of  Owyhee  County 
over  the  hurdles  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  and  World  Movement 
drives.  It  has  welcomed  to  the 
luxury  of  its  tufted  upholstering 
many  weary  foot  travelers  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  obliged  to  plod 
many  weary  miles  through  stifling 
heat  and  dust.  It  has  led  processions 
of  friends  and  neighbors  who  were 
helping  bereaved  people  to  lay  away 
their  loved  ones,  and  in  many  ways 
has  exemplified  service,  sympathy 
and  the  spirit  of  the.  Master. 

Beyond  words  is  the  joy  that  has 
come  to  us  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
fine  Christian  women  in  New  Eng- 
land who  have  made  the  car  possible, 
although  separated  from  this  field 
by  the  width  of  the  continent,  are  in 
spirit  actively  sharing  in  the  Bru- 
neau work.  The  joy  that  is  ours  in  the 
knowledge  that  in  Massachusetts,  the 
old  homestead  of  American  Congre- 
gationalism, are  folks  of  the  faith  who 
are  willing  to  pioneer  with  us  on  this 
frontier  field,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
values  that  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Tt  is  our  hope  that  this  co-operative 
spirit  may  spread;  that  mutual 
burden  bearing  may  become  more 
common;  and  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  raa}^  be  hastened  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  stewards  of  His 
life  and  riches. 


A  religion  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  mind  is  emotional  and  perilous. 
A  religion  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the  heart  is  mechanical  and  cold.  A  re- 
ligion of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind  is  fundamental  and  powerful.  Jesus 
Christ  summons  both  the  emotional  and  intellectual  into  noble  exercise. 

— F.  W.  Pattison. 
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PUTTING  FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

Bii  Mrs.  Louise  B,  Esch,  Mobridge,  S.  D. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Mrs.  Esch,  the  pastor's  assistant  at  Mobridge.  is  now  on  a 
trip  to  the  East  and  is  giving  her  time  to  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  is  far  more 
interesting  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say  than  to  read  it,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  as  many  requests  for  her  services  while  in  Connecticut  as  possible.  Churches 
wishing  to  hear  a  graphic  account  of  the  work  on  a  missionary  field  in  the  Far  West 
should  writer  to  Mrs.  Charles  Snow  Thayer,  64  %Gillett  Street,  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut.) 


THE  year  1920  began  very  aus- 
piciously for  United  Church, 
Mobridge,  in  that  the  budget 
was  oversubscribed,  and  at  that 
showed  an  increase  of  a  thousand 
dollars  over  the  one  of  the  year  be- 


to  ten  has  been  maintained,  the  in- 
terest is  growing,  and  we  believe  that 
as  time  goes  on  more  and  more  people 
will  find  it  possible  to  come. 

The  Sunday  School  is  thoroughly 
alive.    Not  long  ago,  with  no  attempt 


A   PARTIAL  VIEW  OP  MOBRIDGE.   S.   D. 


fore.  We  are  greatly  encouraged  and 
are  working  with  redoubled  en- 
thusiasm. 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  the  week  of  pray- 
er was  observed  by  our  people.  Al- 
though the  attendance  never  regis- 
tered more  than  twelve,  the  workers 
were  heartened  by  the  evidence  that 
there  is  with  us  a  nucleus  of  earnest, 
praying  Christians.  If  there  ever 
was  a  midweek  prayer  meeting,  it 
has  not  been  observed  for  years,  but 
owing  to  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  ^\'Jeek  of  prayer,  the  pastor  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
might  wisely  inaugurate  a  midweek 
service.     An  attendance  of  from  six 


to  secure  a  large  audience,  almost  two 
hundred  were  present.  We  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  lack  of  teach- 
ers, but  our  Sunday  School  orchestra 
is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  young 
folks  in  line.  It  consists  of  six  mem- 
bers and  they  contribute  a  special 
number  occasionally.  The  social 
occasions  which  the  classes  some- 
times enjoy  in  the  basement  promote 
a  spirit  of  class  loyalty  and  are  well 
attended.  We  are  using  the  Ter- 
centenary Chart  again  this  season 
and  it  is  an  ideal  way  of  educating 
the  children  in  the  benevolences  of 
the  church.  I  have  been  making  a 
special  point  of  securing  names  for 
the  Cradle  Roll  since  the  beginning 
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of  the  year,  and  so  far  have  secured 
twenty,  which  are  to  be  added  to  the 
eighty-three  already  enrolled.  I 
know  that  there  are  at  least  that 
many  more  in  the  parish  and  expect 
to  have  them  placed  on  our  list  be- 
fore very  long. 

While  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety continues  its  good  work   there 


ONE  OF  OUR  S  S.  BOYS  CHECKING 
CARS 

has  been  no  increase  in  membership. 
The  meetings  are  interesting,  and 
often  every  one  present  takes  part  in 
the  sentence  prayers.  The  young 
people  are  so  busy  that  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  find  time  to  do  many 
things  which  the  pastor  and  his  as- 
sistant would  like  to  see  them  do,  but 
they  will  make  valuable  church  work- 
ers in  the  future.  Their  pledge  for 
missionary  work  for  the  year  has  been 
paid  in  full. 

Quite  early  in  the  year  we  awoke 
to  the  realization  that  several  of  our 
Endeavorers  would  graduate  in  June 
and  prohah'y  would  leave  the  city, 
so  we  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  gain  recruits  for  i\  ¥1.  work.  A 
Junior  Endeavor  Society  was  organ- 
ized from  our  Sunday  Sch(H>l  class 
of    girls.      Fifteen    have    signed    the 


pledge  cards.  The  girls  take  their 
responsibilities  seriously,  leading  the 
meetings  in  alphabetical  order  and 
nearly  all  taking  part  in  the  sentence 
prayers.  I  act  as  superintendent 
and  always  meet  with  them.  There 
is  no  work  I  do  which  I  .feel  means 
so  much  for  thfe  future  of  our  church 
as  this.  We  have  invited  a  class  of 
boys  to  join  us,  but  so  far  they  have 
not  responded,  save  that  one  or  two 
of  them  occasionally  attend  a  meet- 
ing. 

Our  church  choir  has  become  a  re- 
markably important  feature  of  our 
work.  The  morning  chorus  choir  ha.s 
about  doubled  in  numbers  under  the 
direction  of  a  young  man  of  more 
than  usual  musical  ability.  He  had 
spent  several  years  singing  with  a  con- 
cert company  before  he  located  here. 
One  of  our  trustees  asked  him  how 
much  he  would  want  for  undertaking 
the  direction  of  the  choir,  and  he 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it  without 
any  remuneration,  as  it  would  be  an 
incentive  for  him  to  keep  up  his 
music.  So  we  are  having  very  in- 
spiring music  at  our  morning  ser- 
vices, wnth  a  variety  of  choruses, 
solos,  duets,  and  trios,  using  the  ver}' 
best  talent  in  the  city.  At  the  even- 
ing services,  the  Junior  Choir  contin- 
ues to  sing,  leading  the  congregation 
and  contributing  a  special  number 
each  Sunday.  In  addition,  the  Sun- 
day School  orchestra  has  been  giv- 
ing its  services  for  several  weeks  now. 
playing  for  the  congregational  sing 
ing  and  contributing  special  music 
for  offertories  and  the  like.  These 
attractive  musical  features  have  made 
a  marked  increase  in  our  audiences 
both  morning  and  evening. 

The  work  at  Trail  City  was  badly 
broken  into  by  the  **flu''  during  the 
winter  months.  I  held  services  there 
the  second  Sunday  in  January-,  and 
there  were  but  fourteen  out  in  the 
afternoon  and  twenty-five  in  the  even- 
ing. In  February,  they  sent  me  word 
not  to  come,  as  nearly  everj-  one  was 
sick.  The  second  Sunday  in  March 
I  found  that  the  epidemic  had  abated 
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somewhat.  This  Sunday  and  the  Sat- 
urday preceding  it  were  beautiful 
days,  but  before  Monday  morning  a 
blizzard  had  begun — ^the  worst  in 
many  years — and  I  was  snowboimd 
for  a  whole  week,  no  trains,  no  mail, 
no  telephone  connection.  The  storm 
made  it  impossible  to  get  around  and 
make  pastoral  calls,  but  I  feel  that 
I  was  able  to  improve  my  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  families  as  I 
have  never  done  before. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  the  high  cost  of 
living  has  been  felt  more  than  here. 
When  I  first  came  here,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  paid  twelve  dol- 
lars a  month  room  rent;  last  fall  I 
paid  sixteen ;  and  now,  beginning  the 
first  of  April,  I  am  paying  twenty. 
There  are  so  many  people  wanting 
rooms,  and  the  supply  is  so  limited, 


that  a  householder  can  demand  al- 
most any  price  and  get  it.  I  am 
surprised  to  find  so  little  real  suf- 
fering, when  food  and  clothing  are 
both  so  extraordinarily  high. 

The  work  on  this  field  is  limited 
only  by  one's  physical  ability  and 
the  length  of  the  day.  Opportunities 
for  service  are  opening  up  on  all 
sides,  and  it  is  hard  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  them.  But  God  does  not  ask 
of  any  one  more  than  he  can  do,  so 
we  must  put  first  things  first,  and 
then  keep  on  with  the  next  things  so 
far  as  time  and  strength  will  permit. 
I  love  the  work  and  do  not  in  the 
least  think  the  life  one  of  hardship 
'  and  self-sacrifice.  There  are  dis- 
couragements, but  we  find  them  every- 
where. And  then,  too,  I  am  upheld 
by  a  mighty  faith  in  an  Almighty 
Friend. 


«    «    « 

FACTS  WHICH  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES 

By  Rev,  Samuel  Holden,  Dallas,  Tex, 


ON  several  occasions  I  have  read 
in  our  missionary  papers  and 
magazines  some  very  inter- 
estinpr  accounts  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  m'ssion  at  Kinder,  Louisi- 
ana, especially  among^  the  Indians 
and  at  outlying  points  in  the  county. 
Accordingly  it  was  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me  when  Superintendent 
Ricker  of  the  South  Central  District 
invited  me  to  visit  this  field.  I  was 
thus  able  to  see  and  study  the  work 
at  close  range.  I  visited  the  Indian 
school  several  times;  also  the  mill 
settlement  and  the  preaching  station 
and  Sunday  School  on  the  prairie. 
I  can  honestly  say  that,  judging  from 
the  complexity  of  the  people  served, 
the  variety  of  program  necessary, 
and  the  marked  success  which  has 
attended  the  effort,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  constructive  work  to 
be    found   anywhere. 

The  field  covers  a  whole  county 
and  in  some  instances  extends  across 
the  county  line.  Within  its  borders 
are  to  be  found  the  descendants  of 
the  early     Spanish  and  French     ex- 


plorers, those  of  the  Acadian  exiles, 
referred  to  by  Longfellow  in  his 
story  of  Evangeline,  make  up  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population.  T^e 
Indians,  a  remnant  of  the  once  power- 
ful Choctaw  tribe,  have  settled  in  the 
woodlands  bordering  the  prairie. 
The  growing  of  rice  and  cotton,  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  lumbering  are 
the  chief  industries. 

Kinder  Congregational  Church, 
which  represents  the  center  of  this 
work,  is  not  unlike  any  other  country 
church  of  our  order.  Among  its  mem- 
bers may  be  found  some  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  families  of  the  country. 
There  is  an  excellent  church  building 
and  an  up-to-date  parsonage.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  far  as 
the  town  church  and  services  go,  to 
impress  a  visitor.  The  unusual  ele- 
ment is  to  be  found  principally  in 
the  Indian  schools,  the  mill  settle- 
ment and  the  outlying  stations. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  upon 
my  arrival  in  this  town  was  to  visit 
the  Indian  Mission,  which  is  a  good 
ei«rlit  miles  from  Kinder.     Not  being 
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able  to  secure  a  team,  I  struck  out  on 
foot,  with  directions  to  **  follow  the 
railway  five  miles,  then  turn  north 
and  follow  the  road  through  the 
woods  to  the  school/'  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it  after  walking  for 
three  hours.  I  met  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Simmons  who,  during  the  past  four 
years,  has  taught  school  among  these 
people.  By  his  kindness  and  interest 
in  them  he  has  won  their  confidence 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  he  knows  more 
about  the  Indian  characteristics 
than  any  other  man  in  the  county. 
He  informed  me  that  scattered 
through  the  woods  were  upwards  of . 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  fam- 
ilies, speaking  their  own  language, 
living  their  own  life,  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  pastor  at  Kinder 
for  religious  instruction. 

The  following  questions  came  to 
my  mind:  What  are  these  men  ac- 
complishing in  this  Mission  ?  Are 
their  services  appreciated?  Is  it 
worth  while?  Are  the  results  in  any 
way  adequate  when  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  is  considered? 
In  short,  does  it  pay?  I  will  not  try 
to  answer  these  questions.  I  will 
just  state  a  few  facts  that  I  have 
picked  up  from  reliable  sources  and 
allow  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  these 
Indians  had  no  church  or  school. 
They  lived  in  miserable  shacks,  were 
indolent,  lazy,  and  without  ambition. 
If  they  earned  a  dollar  it  was  spent 
for  whiskey,  of  which  there  was  an 
abundance.  Their  drunken  orgies 
generally  ended  with  a  fight  in  which 
some  one  was  hurt,  and  not  infre- 
quently there  was  a  shooting  affray. 
In  all  fairness,  however,  let  it  be 
stated  that  the  Indians  were  not  alone 
in  their  degenerate  mode  of  living. 
There  were  white  people  who  lived 
under  the  same  conditions  and  ex- 
ploited them  for  their  own  purposes. 

What  is  the  status  of  these  Indians 
today?  They  have  their  own  church 
and  Sunday  School.  There  is  also 
a  day  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, with   an   enrollment   of   forty 


pupils.  Every*  Sunday  the  people 
meet  for  a  service  which  lasts  six 
hours — from  ten  a.  m.  to  four  p.  m. 
I  was  informed  on  good  authority 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
are  professing  Christians.  Under  the 
ministrations  of  both  preacher  and 
teacher,  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
atmosphere  has  been  transformed. 
The  dilapidated  shacks  have  been  re- 
placed by  good  frame  houses,  and 
wherever  I  came  across  an  Indian 
home  there  were  evidences  of  thrift 
and  prosperity.  Indeed,  many  of 
them  are  well  to  do,  owning  good, 
well-stocked  farms.  When  I  talked 
with  the  men  I  noted  their  earnest- 
ness with  regard  to  the  services  and 
their  love  and  devotion  for  Brother 
Leeds,  as  they  call  their  pastor. 
When  I  witnessed  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  I  could  scarcely  believe 
the  stories  of  how  these  Indians  had 
lived  fifteen  years  ago.  I  again  made 
inquiries  on  this  point,  and  was  as- 
sured that  conditions  had  been  paint- 
ed no  darker  than  they  really  were, 
and  that,  incidentally,  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  among 
the  Indians  also  applied  to  the  white 
men  and  the  county  in  general.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Leeds  w?ould  be  the 
last  man  to  claim  the  credit  for  these 
changes,  but  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  he  has  been  the  potent  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  these  re- 
sults. As  a  visitor  to  this  mission 
I  have  heard  many  interesting  stories 
that  indicate  very  clearly  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  both  as  a 
man  and  a  minister. 

I  now  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
work  at  the  lumber  mill  settlement. 
Located  about  a  mile  from  Kinder  is 
a  large  sawmill  which  runs  day  and 
night  and  employs,  I  was  told,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boys. 
The  place  is  known  as  Emad.  It  is 
practically  a  town  in  itself,  with  its 
company  stores,  school  and  church. 
This  mill  settlement  has  been  in 
existence  less  than  ten  years,  and  I 
was  told  on  good'  authority  that  it 
might  last  from  three  to  five  years 
more,  which   means  that  the  forests 
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within  reasonable  distance  of  the  mill 
are  being  depleted.  The  town  will 
last  as  long  as  the  mill  can  secure 
logs  with  profit. 

It  will  be  realized  how  great  are 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tabu- 
lating results  accomplished  or  build- 
ing up  any  kind  of  a  permanent  or- 
ganization that  can  offer  the  least 
hope  of  self-support  in  this  place, 
with  its  floating  population  of  every 
kind  of  religious  belief.  The  settle- 
ment is  one  of  those  needy  mission 
fields  supported  by  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  that  offers  no  hope  of  re- 
ward except  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  through  the  consciousness  of 
having  ministered  to  a  neglected 
people.  All  the  Christian  work  in 
this  settlement  is  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Leeds.  There  is  a  Sunday  School 
which  meets  every  week,  a  midweek 
prayer  service  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing and  a  preaching  service  every 
other  Sunday.  After  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  this  field,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  the  services  of  the  missionary 
pastor  have  brought  comfort  and  help 
to  many  people  not  overburdened 
with  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

Apart  from  the  Indian  mission 
and  the  lumber  settlement,  the 
preaching  station  at  Three  Pines  cer- 
tainly presents  an  open  door  of  op- 
portunity. The  place  known  as 
Three  Pines,  though  there  were  no 
pine  trees  in  evidence,  is  located  about 
ten  miles  from  Kinder.  Sunday  af- 
ternoon two  parties  of  us  went  out  in 
autos.  The  roads  were  in  bad  shape 
—terribly  dusty.  The  visitor  to 
this  part  of  the  country  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
roads  are  either  dusty  or  impassable 
because  of  the  mud.  We  came  to  the 
crossroads  on  the  prairie,  and  I  was 
told  that  from  this  point  there  was 


nothing  but  prairie  land  right 
through  to  the  Gulf.  As  far  as  one 
could  see  there  were  farmhouses 
scattered  over  the  plain  around  the 
schoolhouse,  which  for  the  time  being 
is  the  place  of  meeting.  Saddle 
horses  and  ponies  were  hitched  out- 
side, and  forty-two  people  were  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  missionary  car. 
Several  of  the  men  present  told  me 
they  earnestly  wished  it  were  possible 
to  have  more  preaching  services.  I 
could  appreciate  the  situation  and 
sympathize  with  this  desire.  Here 
are  a  few  families,  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many,  scattered  over  the  prairie, 
froin  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  Kin- 
der, and  at  times  the  roads  are  impas- 
sable. I  may  be  wrong  in  my  sur- 
mise that  there  is  a  sort  of  isolation 
and  solitude  on  the  prairie,  but  I 
felt  that  the  preaching  service  be- 
came a  social  event  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious gathering.  At  any  rate,  the 
meeting  I  attended  was  a  happy,  big 
'* get-together,*'  and  I  could  under-, 
stand  how  the  people  enjoyed  it. 

The  month  I  spent  on  the  Kinder 
mission  field  was  a  great  help  to  me 
personally.  I  received  much  more 
than  I  was  able  to  give.  I  saw  what 
a  devoted  minister  could  accomplish 
by  sticking  to  his  job  year  in  and 
year  out  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. During  that  month  T  lived  in 
the  home  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  beloved  citizens  of  the  county, 
and  from  him  and  others  I  heard  the 
story  of  the  transformation  of  the 
country  through  the  quiet,  unas- 
suming life  and  service  of  the  home 
missionary  pastor.  Without  any 
waving  of  flags  or  blaring  of  trum- 
pets or  any  sensational  methods  what- 
ever, he  has  lived  the  Christ  life  and 
manifested  the  Christ  spirit  that 
have  won  many  into  the  Kingdom. 


The  four  men  sent  out  under  commission  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  to  lumber  camps  for  summer  work  have  all  returned  and  report  most 
interesting  experiences.  The  Society  paid  their  railroad  fare  and  they 
worked  for  wages  in  order  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  workers.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  experiment  was  even  a  greater  success  than  we 
had  hoped,  and  the  experience  will  profoundly  influence  these  young  men 
throughout  their  whole  ministry. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treojurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 
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1920 
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Socletie.           Work 
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Decrease       
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402.10 
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CongM  W< 

Five  mon 

»rld  Movement  Funds 

ths  from  May   1    ... 



1 
49.713.81, 

30,151.60 

19.562.2l! 

A  NEW  FORM 

We  begin  a  new  form  of  comparative  statement  because  the  change  in 
the  value  of  money  has  made  the  five-year  comparison  all  but  valueless.  The 
dollar  of  today  is  more  nearly  the  equivalent  of  that  of  last  year  than  of  five 
years  ago.  Matured  Conditional  Gifts  began  to  be  available  for  current  uses 
about  a  year  ago,  so  that  these  may  now  be  merged  wuth  legacies  and  enter 
into  the  comparison.  A  third  change  is  the  showing  of  the  returns  from 
the  Congregational  World  Movement,  subscriptions  through  which  began 
May  1st.  Of  course  the  expenses  of  the  first  campaign  had  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance; accordingly  the  financial  relief  afforded  is  but  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  the  Society  has  had  to  borrow  $77,000  to  meet  current  bills.  The  drop  in 
receipts  from  legacies  and  Conditional  Gifts  of  $48,084.95  in  six  months  is 
occasion  for  concern,  and  lays  a  yet  heavier  obligation  upon  living  donors. 
The  attention  of  supporters  of  home  missions  is  earnestly  called  to  the 
importance  of  including  the  Society  in  their  bequests. 


The  Congrregrational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legacies  furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals 
afford  substantially  thirty-elgrht  per  cent.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states.  afl!Uiated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  In  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig:- 
nated  contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

Calfiornia  (North),  12»/i;  California  (South).  5;  Connecticut.  50;  IHInois.  25:  Iowa. 
25;  Kansas.  5;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts.  33  1/3;  Michigan.  15;  Minnesota.  5;  Missouri.  6; 
Nebraska.  7H;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  York.  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island.  20;  Vermont 
28;  Washington,  8;  Wisconsin,  10, 
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CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Pilgrim  Church,  North  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  has  just  completed  a 
new  $9,000  parsonage  for  its  minister.  We  congratulate  the  pastor,  Rev. 
T.  B.  Butler,  who  takes  his  family  into  this  commodious  and  attractive  new 
home. 

«    «    « 

Lombard,  111.,  has  recently  purchased  a  house  adjoining  the  house  of 
worship,  that  it  may  provide  a  good  home  for  the  pastor. 

«    «    « 

Palestine,  Texas,  has  recently  dedicated  its  fine  new  house  of  worship, 
which  the  Church  Building  Society  helped  to  complete.  The  old  brick 
church  was  almost  surrounded  by  railroad  tracks,  and  the  noise  of  the 
engines  and  trains  made  preaching  a  penance  for  both  pastor  and  pejple. 

«    «    « 

The  tremendous  need  of  the  churches  for  the  aid  of  this  Society  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  docket  for  a  single  month  (September)  carried  appeals 
for  twenty-eight  parsonage  loans,  amounting  to  $38,075;  forty- four  grants, 
amounting  to  $131,875;  and  fifty-six  church  loans  amounting  to  $233,924. 
That  is,  ninety-two  churches  are  urgently  asking  for  $385,875,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  the  Emergency  share  of  this  Society  in  the  $5,000,000  budget  for  the 
year.  As  there  are  twelve  months  in  the  year,  who  can  guess  how  these  ap- 
peals will  multiply  by  September  1921? 

«    *    # 

Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  our  church  in  Creston,  Iowa,  which 
has  recently  suffered  disaster.  They  were  making  extensive  repairs  on  their 
house  of  worship  which  they  had  occupied  for  thirty-two  years.  They  had 
put  about  $7,000  into  these  repairs,  and  the  work  was  about  half  completed. 
Sudden H',  on  September  15th,  fire  swept  away  the  whole  structure!  They 
are  now  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  building  a  new  church.  They 
want  an  up-to-date  building.  There  is  not  a  modern  church  edifice  in  town. 
They  cannot  be  content  with  an>i:hing  less  than  a  plant  which  will  enable 
them  to  reach  effectively  the  life  of  the  people,  which  means  that  they  must 
not  only  have  rooms  for  public  worship,  but  also  rooms  for  a  modern  church 
school,  and  for  the  social  and  recreational  needs  of  the  community.  But 
such  a  building  will  cost  $60,000  or  more.  The  plan  is  more  elaborate  than 
^before,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  excessive.  But  we  hope  this 
courageous  church  will  carry  through  the  project  successfully. 

*    «     * 

Such  a  fire  reminds  us  of  insurance.  Do  we  speak  of  this  too  often'? 
Five  or  six  hundred  churches  go  up  in  smoke  every  year,  the  insurance  men 
tell  us.  Usually  the  destruction  is  complete.  Cold  weather  is  now  coming 
on,  and  the  church  must  be  warm  for  its  various  services.  This  is  the  time 
to  see  that  your  furnace  is  in  perfect  order,  your  chimney  clear,  and  your 
insurance  in  force  for  as  large  an  amount  as  your  building  can  properly  carry. 
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HOME-BUlLX)lNG  FOR  MINISTERS 


NOT  that  our  ministers  are  af- 
fluent enough  to  build 
homes  for  themselves  in 
these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  every- 
thing !    Far  from  it !  They  must  buy 


FT.    DODGE.    lA..   CONGREGATIONAL. 
PARSONAGE 

food,  and  shoes,  and  books,  and  take 
care  of  the  kiddies,  and  the  too  mea- 
ger salary  is  quickly  exhausted.  But 
their  churches  know  that  their  ser- 
vants must  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  they  build  homes  for  their  pas- 
tors, and  call  on  us  to  help  them  out. 
It  is  a  beautiful  service  which  a 
church  thus  renders,  sheltering  the 
prophet  as  did  the  kind-hearted  wo- 
man who  added  a  ** prophet's  cham- 
ber^' to  her  house  in  Bible  times. 

The  demand  for  such  beneficent 
action  has  astonishingly  increased  of 
late.  The  appeal  for  our  parsonage 
loans  has  far  outrun  our  resources. 
Four  times  last  winter  pastors  in 
Brookl^Ti  found  themselves  with  no 
homes  for  their  families,  and  this 
Society  had  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
co-operating  with  the  four  churches 
to  provide  the  jhomes  imperatively 
needed.  Several  other  pastors  wTote 
us  the  houses  they  lived  in  had  been 
sold  over  their  heads,  and  we  helped 
to   shelter   them.     Others   had   been 


obliged  to  move  from  rented  quarters 
two,  three  or  four  times  in  a  year, 
till  we  helped  to  secure  for  them  per- 
manent homes. 

In  September  twenty-eight  church- 
es were  appealing  to  us  to  help  them 
to  build  or  buy  suitable  homes  for 
their  ministers.  We  had  money 
enough  for  only  a  few,  but  managed 
to  help  five.  The  applications  keep 
pouring  in  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the 
docket.  It  is  a  staggering  fact  that 
the  churches  are  asking  in  a  single 
month  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
more  than  our  entire  receipts  for 
parsonage  building  last  year. 

Would  you  have  concrete  instances 
of  the  need? 

In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  our  young 
church  has  its  first  unit  of  the  church- 
plant,  and  is  getting  well  establish- 
ed in  that  capital  city  which  has  30,- 
000  people  and  only  six  churches. 
Homes  are  hard  to  find,  and  rents 
exorbitant.  A  parsonage  is  an  im- 
perative need.  They  ask  us  for 
$3,000. 

Broadus,  Montana,  a  hundred  miles 
from  a  railroad,  is  the  center  of  a 
large  parish  which  has  been  assignea 
to  us  by  the  Home  Missions  Council. 
The  field  has  seventy  public  schools 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH..   EAST  CONG'L 
PARSONAGE 

and  not  a  single  protestant  church 
building.  Our  pastor  is  homeless  and 
cannot  bring  his  family  there  until 
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we  get  him  a  parsonage.   This  ought 
to  Im  done  next  spring. 

In  Greeley,  Colorado,  we  have  a 
church  of  New  Americans  with  more 
than  three  hundred  members.  Five 
years  ago  we  helped  them  to  complete 
a  house  of  worship.  Now  they  must 
have  a  parsonage  and  ask  us  for 
about  one-third  of  the  cost. 

Hayden,  Colorado,  is  the  village 
center  of  many  farmers  and  ranch 
men.  They  have  occupied  their 
church  building  for  seventeen  years, 
but  greatly  need  a  home  for  the  min- 
ister. It  will  cost  with  the  land  about 
$3,600,  and  they  ask  us  for  $1,400 
to  help  them  out. 

Sawyer,,  North  Dakota,  is  in  the 
midst  of  farms.  Our  little  church  has 
increased  threefold  in  the  last  six- 
teen years.  It  has  recently  bought 
a  good  house  to  shelter  its  minister, 
and  asks  for  $500  from  us  to  help  pay 
the  bill.  Fortunately  a  generous  wo- 
man in  Ohio  asks  the  privilege  of 
sending  us  the  money  to  provide  for 
this  case  of  need. 

Calexico,  California,  is  a  city  of 
6,000  people  in  that  wonderful  Im- 
perial Valley  on  the  edge  of  Mexico. 
About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  Americans.  Our  young  church 
has  a  house  of  worship  on  a  good  cor- 
ner opposite  the  City  Ball  and  Pub- 
lic Library.  We  helped  to  complete 
it  two  years  ago.  Upon  the  church 
lot  a  pastor's  home  is  to  be  erected,  a 
stuccoed  frame  building  like  the 
church,  with  which  it  will  be  connect- 
ed by  a  pergola  giving  an  attractive 
combination.  This  they  can  secure 
if  we  can  help  them  again  with  $2,000. 


At  Spencer,  Nebraska,  an  old  par- 
sonage remote  from  the  church  had 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  a  new  home 
for  the  minister  is  being  completed 
near  the  house  of  worship.  It  will 
cost  $5,500,  and  since  we  gave  them 
a  helping  hand  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  they  ask  us  to  aid  once  more  with 
a  loan  of  $2,000. 

Fortunately  we  are  being  helped 
out  in  this  department  of  our  work 
by  the  **wise  and  willing-hearted  wo- 
men, ' '  who  as  natural  homemakers  are 
especially  interested  in  providing  a 
shelter  for  the  minister  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
cry  Unions  are  sending  us  money  for 
certain  parsonage  cases  which  are  as- 
signed to  them.  They  have  already 
spoken  for  eighteen  parsonage  cases 
since  last  New  Year's  day,  wishing 
to  feel  that  these  are  their  own  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  and  sharing  with  us 
the  burden  of  caring  for  them.  Sev- 
eral of  the  parsonages  are  already 
completed  and  occupied  now.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  women,  but  are  perplexed 
about  the  multitude  of  other  cases. 

What  shall  we  do  for  East  Bakers- 
field,  California;  or  Sidney,  **Eben- 
ezer,''  Montana;  or  Natchez,  Wash- 
ington; or  Meridian,  Mississippi;  or 
Fletcher,  South  Dakota;  or  West 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  or  Memphis, 
Michigan;  or  fifteen  other  cases  on 
our  September  docket?  We  can  only 
hope  that  all  our  churches  will  de- 
light to  live  up  to  the  Pauline  motto, 
**Let  the  strong  bear  the  burden  of 
the  weak.''  They  will  find  it  a 
privilege  to  lend  a  hand. 


«    «    « 


A  FINE  EQUIPMENT 

THE  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Somerville,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  to  be  congratulat- 
h1  on  having  an  admirable  equipment 
For  its  work.  It  has  a  noble  house  of 
worship  erected  in  1868,  an  evangel 
n  stone,  bearing  hourly  witness  to  the 
hings  of  the  higher  life.  Its  beau- 
iful    steeple   like  a  heaven-pointing 


finger  is  forever  reminding  men  that 
their  life  is  linked  with  the  unseen 
world  and  that  they  ought  to  live  the 
eternal  life  here  and  now.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  building  makes  its  own 
strong  appeal  to  all  who  see  it,  re- 
minding them  that  their  own  lives 
ought  to  be  fair  and  splendid,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  beau- 
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ty  which  the  great  artist  makes  to 
shine  out  in  his  creation.  The  open 
doors  of  this  church  give  a  glad  wel- 
come to  all  who  approach  it,  assuring 
them  that  they  may  feel  at  home  in 
their  Father's  house. 

But  the  people  who  erected  this 
noble  building  have  not  been  content 
to  shelter  the  church  alone.  They 
wish  to  shelter  the  minister  also. 
Their  hearts  were  moved  toward  Rev. 
Stephen  C.  Lang,  their  spiritual  lead- 
er, and  they  would  not  leave  him 
•homeless.  As  a  matter  of  church  ef- 
ficiency as  well  as  of  assurance  as  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pas- 
tor's family,  they  knew  that  a  par- 
sonage was  as  necessary  as  a  prayer 
room  or  a  church  organ  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  church  plant. 

This  church   has   never  needed   to 


call  on  the  Church  Building  Society 
to  help  it  carry  out  its  efforts  for 
efiuipment.  The  generous  rich  and 
the  people  of  moderate  means  counted 
it  a  privilege  to  put  through  this  pro- 
ject unaided.  A  remarkably  commodi- 
ous and  attractive  home  for  the  pastor 
was  secured  by  their  effort  and  now 
church  and  parsonage  stand  in  happy 
neighborhood,  an  example  for  all  our 
churches  of  what  each  one  of  them 
ought  to  possess. 

It  was  natural  that  when  the  new 
home  was  completed  the  people 
should  wish  to  hold  a  sei*vice  of  dedi- 
cation. A  beautiful  service  was  ar- 
ranged based  upon  that  used  in  New- 
j>ort,  N.  II.,  on  a  fbrmer  occasion. 
A  church  reception  w^as  held  in  the 
vestry  followed  by  a  supper.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  parishioners,  new 
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and  old,  gathered  to  honor  their  pas- 
tor and  inspect  the  new  home.  Af- 
ter the  reunion  in  the  church  they 
adjourned  at  nine  p.  m.,  to  the  par- 
sonage and  held  the  dedication  ser- 
vice. Hymns,  Scripture  readings 
and  prayer  preceded  the  act  of  dedi- 
cation and  at  the  close  of  the  service 


there  was  sung  a  dedication,  hymn 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dustin  written  for 
the  occasion.  Mrs.  Dnstin  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Adams  family,  and 
long  a  member  of  this  church.  Both 
pastor  and  people  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  fine  addition  to  the 
church  equipment. 


WHERE  THE  PILGRIMS  LANDED 


THE  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  close 
proximity  to  Plymouth  Rock, 
is  preparing  for  the  tercentenary 
celebrations  to  be  held  in  that 
town  by  improving  its  house  of 
worship.  It  is  also  securing  a 
good  home  for  its  minister.  Of 
course  this  society  is  glad  to  co-op- 
erate in  this  work.  While  we  are 
commemorating  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
we  must  not  let  the  successor  of  Elder 


Brewster  be  without  a  home.  The 
hearts  of  all  our  people  are  turning 
toward  this  historic  place  with  pecu- 
liar interest  this  year,  and  we  are  all 
glad  to  know  that  our  church  here  is 
to  have  a  complete  and  attractive 
equipment  for  its  work.  It  will  be 
better  than  the  old  fort  church  on 
the  hill,  and  the  loghouse  which  con- 
tented the  Fathers.  We  offer  our 
congratulations  to  Pastor  Busfield  on 
this  fine  improvement. 
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PARSONAGE  DEDICATION  HYMN 

(WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OP  THE  PARSONAGE  OF 
THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  SOMERVILLE.  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. BY  MRS.  MARY  E.  DUSTIN.) 

(TUNE:    MENDEBRAS) 

Our  Father,  grant  Thy  blessing 

Upon  this  home   today, 
And  let  Thy  benediction 

Abide  with  it' al way. 
By  faith  and  love  unfailing. 

By  peace  that  shall  abide, 
By  loving  Christian  service 

May  it  be  sanctified. 

0,  give  unto  Thy  servant. 

Whose  home  this  house  will  be, 
The  perfect  consecration 

Of  those  who  walk  with  Thee; 
Inspire  him  by  Thy  Spirit, 

And  strength  divine  impart. 
That  he  may  always  serve  Thee 

With  singleness  of  heart. 

All  earthly  homes  are  transient. 

Thy  Hteavenly  Home  endures, 
And  there  Thy  glorious  presence 

Eternal  joy  assures. 
Dear  Lord,  in  Thy  great  mercy, 

When  this  brief  life  is  o'er, 
0,  bring  us  to  Thy  Homeland, 

To  dwell  forevermore. 


NEW  AMERICANS  IN  IDAHO 

ALL  over  the  great  west  there  they  had  endured  in  their  former 
are  groups  of  new  Americans  home.  Now  they  are  Pilgrims  of  a 
who  have  left  the  hard  con-  later  day,  crossing  the  ocean  to  find 
ditions  of  the  old  world  to  &nd  bet-  a  better  chance  for  themselves  and 
ter  opportunities  in  this  land  of  their  children  on  our  shores, 
promise.  They  are  of  many  different  During  the  last  fifteen  years  many 
nationalities.  Many  of  them  come  of  these  newcomers  have  settled  in 
to  these  shores  quite  poor,  but  they  southern  Idaho  about  twenty-five 
are  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  af-  miles  west  of  Pocatello.  They  are  in 
ter  a  few  years  many  of  them  become  a  farming  country  which  has  for  its 
prosperous.  *  None  of  these  newcom-  center  the  little  city  of  American 
ers  who  are  to  be  built  into  our  Am-  Palls.  They  are  making  **the  wilder- 
erican  life  are  more  interesting  than  ness  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  are 
those  who  come  from  Russia  to  which  sending  great  wheat  crops  to  mar- 
country  they  emigrated  from  Gter-  ket.  Naturally  religious  and  with  lov- 
many  a  century  and  a  half  ago  to  ing  memories  of  the  worship-servicee 
escape     the  hardships  and     wrongs  they  enjoyed  in  their  former  home, 
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they  have  developed  among  the  thou- 
sand people  of  German  stock  in  that 
neighborhood  three  churches  which 
are  ministered  to  by  a  single  pastor. 
It  is  a  sort  of  collegiate  church,  there 
being  a  close  fellowship  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  three  organizations. 
The  first  church  was  gathered  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  and  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  town.  The  second,  or 
*'Zion,''  church  was  developed  four 
years  later,  and  ministers  to  the  needs 
of  its  own  section  in  another  direction 
several  miles  away.  The  third  church 
called  the  *'Zoar'*  church,  was  or- 
ganized three  years  later  in  the  town 
itself,  that  it  might  be  a  rallying 
point  for  the  entire  group. 

Of  course  they  needed  a  church 
home.  The  young  city  donated  to 
them  two  excellent  lots  on  which  to 
place  their  house  of  worship.  They 
constructed  a  high  basement  and 
roofed  it  over  that  they  might  have 
an  immediate  meeting  place.  Then 
they  turned  to  the  big  brother  of  all 
the  churches,  the  Church  Building 
Society,   and   asked   for   a   grant   of 


$1,000  to  match  $2,000  which  they 
were  contributing  out  of  their  slend- 
er means,  that  they  might  finish  the 
building  which  they  had  begun.  They 
had  a  wise  and  energetic  leader  in 
the  Rev.  John  Hioersch,  at  that  time 
their  pastor. 

Strong  commendation  of  the  en- 
terprise came  to  us  from  Dr.  Eversz, 
who  not  only  urged  the  need  of  each 
of  this  threefold  group  of  churches,* 
but  added  *  *  this  church  will  be  a  sort 
of  rallying  center  for  our  German- 
churches  within  fifty  miles,  and  also 
a  starting  point  in  time  for  our  Eng- 
lish-speaking church.*'  The  grant 
was  voted,  and  the  building  which 
seats  four  hundred  people  was  car- 
ried to  completion. 

Here  you  have  the  new  church  af- 
ter one  of  the  Conference  services. 
What  an  attractive  congregation!  No 
race  suicide  here!  These  children 
who  throng  to  the  sanctuary  will  be 
the  American  citizens  of  the  future. 
These  enterprising  men  and  women 
are  an  important  part  of  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  life  of  the  state. 
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For  lack  of  teachers  121,000  schools  in  the  United  States  are  closed. 

«    «    « 

The  hope  of  the  republic — yes,  of  the  world — is  a  trained  and  upright 
citizenship.  Those  who  shall  fix  public  opinion  ten,  twenty-five  years  henct* 
are  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  America  today. 

«    *    « 

The  increased  price  of  ccal,  food,  and  all  necessities  has  made  the  ct)^ 
of  running  educational  institutions  just  Uvlae  as  much  as  two  years  ago 
The  salaries  of  teachers  have  also  been  increased,  or  should  have  been. 

«    «    « 

See-  that  group  of  bo>^ — American  boys,  school  boys !  There  are  ten  ot 
them.  They  have  pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  their  countrj-.  But  of  tht 
ten  only  three  salute  the  Banner  of  the  Cross.  The  other  seven,  and  seven 
out  of  every  ten  boys  of  our  land,  have  had  no  religious  teaching. 

«    «    # 

In  September  ten  girls  left  their  homes  in  Czecho-Slovakia  to  come  to 
America.  Their  destination  was  the  Schauffler  School  in  Cleveland.  There 
they  are  students,  preparing  to  teach.  The  investment  for  each  girl  is  thM 
hundred  dollars.  To  anyone  who  would  invest,  the  interest  promised  is  bt^ 
yond  computation. 

*  #.    « 

Years  ago  the  Education  Society  helped  a  young  man  through  college 
and  theological  seminary ;  he  became  a  pastor,  and  then  was  called  to  oceupr 
the  chair  of  philosophy  in  his  alma  mater.  His  broad  conceptions  of  re- 
ligion, sympathetic  views  of  life,  clear  insight  into  moral  problems,  and  his 
lofty  idealism  deeply  impressed  the  young  senior  who  came  every  year  to  bis 
classroom,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  careless,  irreverent,  irreligrious  youtlB 
changed  about  entirely  in  their  attitude  toward  the  higher  values  of  life. 

«    «    * 

From  one  of  those  classes  went  forth  a  young  man  who  became  a  law}-t^ 
lie  advanced  step  by  step  until  he  was  made  district  attorney  of  New  Yori 
City.  II  is  devotion  to  the  high  concerns  of  the  state  and  to  the  welfanM»i 
human  life  won  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  all  loyal  citizens.  Charirt 
E.  Garman  was  the  professor;  Charles  S.  Whitman  was  the  student. 

*  *     * 

Another  man  who  gratefully  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  training  i 
clear  thinking  which  Prof.  Garman  had  given  him  at  college  is  Govemo 
Coolidge  of  Massachusetts,  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Unite» 
Statas. 
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OUR  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 


THE  office  of  Educational  As- 
sistant in  the  Department  of 
Field  Work,  which  was  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  >Dss  Mabel 
B.  Patten  last  June,  has  been  filled 
)y  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Milla- 
rent  Palmer  Yarrow.     Mrs.  Yarrow 


MRS.  MILL  AGENT  PALMER  YARROW 

udied  for  two  years  at  Wellesley 
allege  and  later  graduated  from  Lo 
nd  Stanford  University.  Mr. 
arrow  was  a  Congregational  min- 
er whose  field  of  work  lay  in  the 
ate  of  California.  Mr.  Yarrow's 
ath  left  Mrs.  Yarrow  with  two 
ildren,  a  daughter  in  Weliosley 
►liege  who  has  just  graduated  from 
>rthfield  Seminary,  and  a  son  in 
mball  Union  Academy. 
Mrs.  Yarrow  taught  in  the  high 
lool  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  for 
ree  years,  then  came  East  and  fjok 
st-graduate  work  in  religious  ed- 
ition at  Columbia  University,  fol- 
ving  this  with  one  year  in  the 
ne  department  at  Boston  Univer- 

For  a   time  Mrs.  Yarrow  was  en- 


gaged as  a  research  secretary  of  the 
Student  Committee  of  the  National 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Her  work  in  this  capacity  was 
to  keep  the  committee  informed  aa 
to  important  trends  in  educational 
work,  report  upon  and  interpret 
notable  conventions,  as  well  as  con- 
ducting some  of  the  work  in  the  Stu- 
dent Summer  Conferences.  She  made 
a  record  in  this  work,  as  she  had  in 
her  teaching  and  her  student  days, 
for  sound  scholarship,  well-balanced 
judgment  and  skillful  handling  of 
her  materials. 

More  recently  Mrs.  Yarrow  has 
been  connected  with  the  Religious 
Education  Department  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  her  special 
work  being  to  look  up  headquarters 
data  regarding  the  various  religious 
educational  organizations  related  to 
the  life  of  children  and  youth  in  our 
churches,  also  to  gather  informa- 
tion concerning  those  agencies  inter- 
ested in  week-day  religious  educa- 
tion. She  made  a  survey  of  the 
week-day  religious  instruction  work 
of  the  New  York  region.  Her  work 
also  included  the  preparation  for  a 
survey  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  making  out  the  findings,  the 
chart  and  slide  material  from  the 
Sunday  School  survey  on  supervis- 
ion, superintendents,  and  teacher- 
training. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mrs. 
Yarrow  brings  to  her  work  with  the 
Society  an  equipment  and  an  ex- 
perience that  should  fit  her  in  very 
exceptional  measure  for  the  duties 
of  the  department.  She  comes  with 
the  high  commendation  of  many 
who  have  known  her  and  her  work 
at  close  range  for  years.  We  trust 
that  she  will  soon  become  as  well 
known  and  as  heartily  liked  by  the 
new  constituency  which  she  is  now 
to  serv^e  as  she  has  been  in  the  fonn- 
er  associations^ 
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WORKING  THEIR  WAY 


MANY  and  varied  are  the 
forms  of  work  engaged  in 
by  young  people  seeking  an 
education,  to  help  pay  their  expenses. 
The  young  man  in  the  above  picture 
was  a  student  in  a  western  college, 
who  operated  a  threshing  machine 
engine  during  summer  vacation,  to 
gain  money  for  his  tuition.  Speak- 
ing of  threshing  machines: — a  min- 
ister at  the  head  of     one     of     our 


academies  wrote  in  September:  "I 
am  still  with  a  threshing  machine, 
and  will  not  begin  teaching  for  a 
couple  of  months  yet."  His  co- 
worker in  the  academy  has  speut 
the  summer  months  working  in  the 
hay  fields.  Both  these  men  are  driv- 
en by  necessity  to  piece  out  inade- 
quate salaries  in  this  way.  May  the 
day  soon  come  when  teacher  and 
preacher  shall  be  paid  as  they  desene. 


STUDENT   AID 


DURING  the  whole  history  of 
the  Education  Society  10,296 
men  have  received  financial 
aid.  Many  honored  names  in  the 
ranks  of  minister,  secretaries,  and 
missionaries,  vindicate  the  vallie  of 
this  assistance  to  worthy  young  men. 
Last  year  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  on  the  list  of  those 
receiving  grants  or  loans.  The 
amount  of  aid  granted  reached  a  total 
of  $8,113.    The  sum  to  each  student 


varies  from  fifty  dollars  to  seventy- 
five  dollars.  In  view  of  the  increased 
living  expenses  these  sums  seem 
pitifully  small.  More  money  is  need- 
ed to  assist  young  men  students. 
There  is  also  an  urgent  call  for  a 
fund  to  help  young  women  who  are 
preparing  for  Christian  service.  Ap- 
plications have  come  in  for  assis^ 
ance  from  young  women  who  are 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  becoming 
missionaries  and  Christian  workers. 


Christian  leadership  requires  a  knowledge  of  life.  To  be  most  successful 
one  must  be  a  student  of  life  in  all  its  phases  and  relationships.  The  call  t« 
Christian  leadership  is  a  call  to  become  a  permanent  student  of  all  thost 
things  which  have  any  permanent  and  significant  interest  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  time.  Real  Christianity  always  enlarges  the  life;  it  is  all- 
inclusive  in  its  interest  and  out-reaeh.    Its  demand  is  for  constant  growth. 
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REMINSICENCES-A  TRUE  STORY 

SELECTIONS  FROM  A  RECONSTRUCTED  DIARY 
By  Rev.  Don  Ivan  Patch 


AS  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  this 
morning  to  record  the  some- 
what prosaic  events  of  yes- 
terday I  could  not  help  recalling  that 
it  was  two  years  ago  today  at  about 
this  time  that  I  was  marching  from 
Camp  Stuart  to  Newport  News,  Va., 
to  embark  for  France.  The  America 
sail^  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, October  seventh.  I  looked 
back  to  a  year  ago  and  found  that 
in  the  evening  of  this  date  I  was  in 
the  state  of  Maine  making  my  sec- 
ond appeal  in  the  interest  of  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund.  Today  I  am 
writing  the  last  pages  of  a  sermon  for 
the  coming  Sunday. 

This  season  is  a  season  of  reminis- 
cence. This  time  of  the  year,  with 
falling  leaves  arid  changing  land- 
scape, always  calls  to  mind  the  fall 
of  1905,  fifteen  years  ago  when  I  em- 
barked, not  for  France  but  for  the 
life  of  the  ministry.  I  looked  up  an 
old  diary  of  mine  for  that  year  and 
reread  some  of  its  passages. 

Sept.  30,  1905.  It  is  ten  o'clock 
and  my  first  day  at  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  has  come  to  a  close. 
•  #  #  #  T-he  boat  brought  me  in  at 
two  o'clock  and  I  came  up  to  the 
Seminary.  The  first  man  to  meet 
me  was  a  tall  slender  fellow  with 
long  black  hair.  Somehow  he  did 
not  look  very  ministerial  but  he  had 
sort  of  a  woe-begone  look  that  may 
take  the  place  of  ministerial  dignity. 
Hte  and  the  fellow  with  him  answer- 
ed my  question  that  this  was  the 
Seminary  and  then  went  off  down 
the  street  laughing.  I  suppose  I  did 
look  rather  funny  as  I  was  carrying 
a  suit  case,  a  bag,  a  sweater,  a  coat 
and  a  camera.  They  seem  older  than 
I  am.  I  guess  that  I  am  the  young- 
est here  from  the  fellows  that  I  have 
seen  today. 

They  have  given  me  a  room  in 
Maine  Hall,  No.  28,  and  I  am  to 
have  as  a  roommate  a  fellow  from 


my  own  state.  He  paid  me  a  compli- 
ment by  picking  me  out  at  the  sup- 
per with  the  remark  that  I  looked 
better  than  the  most  of  them,  and 
that  I  was  about  the  only  one  he 
would  like  to  room  with.  It  sort  of 
made  up  for  the  fellows  laughing  a' 
me  when  I  came  in. 

The  room  here  is  big  and  airy,  we 
have  tables  and  chairs  and  I  borrow- 
ed a  lamp  for  the  evening.  The  place 
must  be  pretty  old  as  we  have  no 
steam  heat  or  electric  lights.  They 
use  Rochester  burner  lamps  and 
stoves.  There  is  a  stove  in  this  room 
which  I  suppose  I  shall  inherit.  It 
looks  pretty  old  but  as  good  as  the 
rest  have. 

I  saw  one  of  the  Professors  in  his 
yard  today;  he  was  short  and  very 
fat  and  has  a  bald  head  I  guess,  as 
he  wears  one  of  those  round  black 
caps.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  as  I 
thought  I  might  have  to  sooner  or 
later. 

There  is  a  fellow  across  the  hall 
from  St.  Louis.  He  says  he  never 
has  been  away  from  home  before  and 
I  guess  he  feels  rather  lonesome.  We 
went  over  together  to  the  other  side 
of  the  dormitory.  One  of  the  last 
year's  students  was  there.  He  had  a 
Hebrew  Grammar  to  sell.  He  asked 
$2.75  for  it.  It  seemed  a  great  deal, 
but  they  cost  $4.25  new.  I  bought 
this  one. 

I  counted  up  what  I  had  left  out 
of  the  $55.00  I  started  from  home 
with  and  I  have  $47.10  after  my 
travel  and  the  Grammar  was  paid  for. 

Oct.  1,  1905.  Today  we  went 
down  town  and  bought  the  ** supplies" 
for  our  room.  By  the  way,  a  fellow 
showed  up  today  and  claimed  the 
stove  in  my  room.  He  wanted  $4.25 
for  it,  so  I  bought  it.  It  saves  mov- 
ing in  another.  •  •  •  My  list  of 
purchases  in  town  included  a  coal 
hod,  shovel,  poker,  broom,  dust  brush, 
wire     picture     holder,    match    safe, 
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blotter,  ink,  pens,  and  a  Rochester 
burner  lamp.  The  fellow  across  the 
hall  got  a  green  shade  for. his  lamp 
but  it  cost  extra  and  I  thought  I 
could  not  afford  it.  I  had  to  get  a 
water  bottle  and  glasses  as  we  have 
no  drinking  water  in  the  building 
and  have  to  bring  it  from  the  Com- 
mons where  there  is  a  well.  •  •  •  I 
now  have  $38.70.  They  say  that  the 
board  is  $13.00  a  month.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do  if  I  do 
not  get  a  chance  to  get  a  scholar- 
ship or  earn  some  money. 

Nov.  18,  1905.  •  *  *  I  just  came 
•home  from  Prof.  L.'s  house  where  I 
have  been  cleaning  out  his  ashes.  I 
got  in  two  hours  work.  I  think  the 
Professors  are  mighty  good  to  give 
us  students  a  chance  to  work.  They 
pay  us  25  cents  an  hour  which  seems 
generous  to  me.  jU.  has  a  chance  at 
one  of  the  other  houses  to  take  out 
ashes  right  along.  Prof.  L.  says  he 
can  give  me  work  once  in  a  while. 

Nov.  30,  1905.  Blanks  were  given 
us  today  to  fill  out  to  make  applica- 
tion for  aid  from  the  Congregational 
Education  Society.  I  read  the  blank 
through  and  felt  that  I  ought  to  re- 
fuse it.  Then  I  thought  it  all  over 
and  did  not  see  how  I  could  and 
keep  my  **head  above  water.''  I 
thought  a  long  time  over  it  and  at 
last  put  my  name  on  it.  I  crossed 
out  the  word  **loan''  and  substituted 
the  word  '* grant.''  M.  made  fun  of 
me  and  said  I  was  trying  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  as  a  gift.  But  I  felt 
this  way;  I  shall  be  sure  and  pay 
this  back  some  day  if  I  am  able  to 
do  so.     I  feel  that  the  moral  obliga- 


tion is  just  as  strong  as  a  legal  one. 

The  more  I  thought  over  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  money  the  more  I 
felt  it  was  all  right.  It  is  not  char- 
ity. I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
Society  but  1  know  the  Churches  give 
to  it  to  help  them  help  us.  It  is 
mighty  good  that  it  came  along.  And 
when  I  talk  to  the  other  fellows  I 
know  it  means  a  lot  more  to  them 
than  it  does  to  me.  Mother  wrote 
me  that  she  could  send  me  my  board 
money  for  next  month,  I  got  the  let- 
ter today.     That  will  help. 

Jan.  15,  1906.  *  •  *  We  got  our 
first  credits  on  the  Congregational 
Education  Society  money  today.  I 
paid  my  January  board  and  have 
twelve  dollars  in  my  pocket,  more 
than  I  have  had  since  I  paid  my  board 
in  December.     *  •  * 

As  I  read  these  pages  which  mem- 
ory makes  pleasant,  I  call  to  mind 
a  recent  visit  made  to  the  Seminary. 
Things  have  changed  somewhat.  Steam 
heat  Ls  in  and  each  room  has  an  elec- 
tric light.  I  somehow  missed  the 
stoves  and  the  lamps,  but  rejoice  in 
the  now  palatial  appearance  of  Maine 
Kiall.  I  know  certain  of  the  pro- 
blems of  fifteen  years  ago  no  longer 
exist.  But  the  problem  of  finance 
has  doubled  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 

I  am  glad  to  read  of  the  success  of 
the  Congregational  World  Movement 
and  to  know  that  I  have  had  even  an 
insignificant  part  in  it.  I  hope  that 
the  full  allotment  from  the  Movement 
intended  for  the  Education  Society 
will  reach  it  as  it  aids  at  the  point 
where  aid  is  vitally  needed. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS  FOR 

SEPTEMBER 

1920 


1 
i 

Churches 
Indivtduali 

W.  H.  M.  U. 

1.476.86 
812.75 

664.11 

Legaciei 

This  year 
Last  year 

3.834.91 
3,263.73 

281.16 
900.00 

Increase 
Decrease 

571.18 

618.84 

Other 
Soarccf 


10.216.99 
126.00 

10.091.99 


15.809.92 
6.101.48 

11.327.28 
018.84 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Holden 


THIS  story  of  Congre^tional 
Sunday  School  achievement 
lies  in  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
where  Congregationalism  is  not  yet 
very  strong,  so  far  as  numbers  go. 

Allen  Parish  has  four  aggressive 
wide  awake  Sunday  Schools  located 
at  Kinder,  Emad,  and  two  among  the 
Indians.  These  four  Bible  Schools 
are  within  the  limits  of  one  interest- 
ing missionary  field. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  this  parish, 
which  covers  a  territory  of  not  less 
than  thirty-five  square  miles,  and 
practically  takes  in  the  whole  county. 
He  had  ample  opportunity  to  see 
and  study  at  close  range  the  type  of 
work  these  Sunday  Schools  were  do- 
ing, and  in  this  short  account  will  en- 
deavor to  set  forth  a  few  observa- 
tions and  impressions  made. 

Kinder,  the  oldest  of  these  Sunday 
Schools,  was  organized  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  in  the  interests 
of  the  children  of  the  settlers  of  the 
county.  The  school  in  those  days 
was  the  center  of  all  social  and  relig- 
ious life  in  the  community.  As  the 
years  passed  the  school  grew  and  to- 
day there  stands  a  prosperous  church, 
having  a  good  parsonage,  which  lies 


at  the  center  of  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  home  missionary  work  the 
writer  knows  of. 

Several  commendable  things  were 
in  evidence  in  •  the  Kinder  Bible 
School  that  I  have  not  observed 
practiced  elsewhere.  For  instance, 
while  each  scholar  possessed  a  quar- 
terly for  home  study,  for  the  most 
part  they  brought  Bibles  with  them 
to  school  and  the  lesson  of  the  day 
was  read  from  the  Bible  and  not 
from  the  quarterly.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  superintendent,  I  learned 
that  this  method  was  adopted  princi- 
pally with  the  thought  of  encourag- 
ing the  scholars  to^  become  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  with  the  encouraging 
result  that  the  scholars  can  now 
readily  turn  to  any  chapter  or 
book. 

A  second  thing  that  impressed  me 
greatly  was  the  emphasis  that  was 
placed  upon  Bible  reading  at  home 
during  the  week.  Every  class, 
through  one  of  its  scholars,  made  a 
report  each  Sunday  morning  of  just 
how  many  members  of  the  class  had 
read  the  Bible  each  day  during  the 
past  week.  Here,  again,  the  funda- 
mental idea  was  to  get  the  young 
people  interested  in     Bible    reading. 
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The  keen  delight  and  evident  inter- 
est which  characterizes  the  life  of  the 
Kinder    Bible    School    was    clearly 


MEMBERS  OF   INDIAN   S.    S.   KINDER,   LA. 


shown  in  the  hearty  manner  in  which 
the  young  people  repeated  the  mem- 
ory verses.  Here,  I  thought,  is  a 
Sunday  School  away  from  the  center 
of  Congregationalism  that  is  cer- 
tainly justifying  its  existence  in  the 
splendid  work  it  is  accomplishing 
among  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity. It  stands  as  one  of  the  big- 
gest factors  for  character  building 
in  the  town. 

A  good  mile  from  Kinder  is  the 
lumber     mill  settlement     known   as 
Emad,  having  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  mill  town,  and  employing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men.    It  is  a  com- 
munity   in  itself    with  its 
post  office  and     company 
store.    The  settlement  like 
many   others   of   its   kind 
throughout  the  state  makes 
no  pretense  at  permanency. 
It  is  in  existence  just  so 
long  as  logs   can   be  had 
with  profit.    When  opera- 
tipns  began  at  Emad  the 
missionary  at  Kinder  or- 
ganized a  Sunday  School 
around     which    naturally 
developed  preaching  services.       The 
mill     authorities     appreciated     this 
work  and   built   in   connection   with 


their  public  school,  a  churcli  which 
today  stands  as  the  social  and  religi- 
ous center  of  the  community.  The 
attendance  and  enthusiasm 
in  this  school  are  most 
gratifying,  and  are  due 
chieflly  to  the  way  in  which 
several  of  the  best  people 
m  the  settlement  have  taken 
hold  of  the  work. 

It  certainly  is  a  bless- 
inig  to  a  community  like 
Emad  that  there  are  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  to 
lend  a  hand  and  see  that 
the  work  is  carried  on 
successfully.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  th^t  there  is  no 
hope  of  building  up  a  per- 
manent church  work  in 
Emad.  It  is  one  of  those 
fields,  of  which  I  suspect 
there  are  many  throughout  the  coun- 
try, ill  which  they  can  have  no  hope 
of  returns  or  rewards  except  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  ministered 
to  worthy  and  needy  people. 

About  nine  miles  from  Kinder,  in 
+he  woodlands  bordering  the  prairie, 
live  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians, said  to  be  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number.  They  were 
here  long  before  the  white  settlers 
came,  but  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
learn  nothing  much  had  been  done 
for  their  intellectual  or  spiritual  up- 
lift until  the  Congregational  mission- 
ary came  and  organized     a    Sunday 


EMAD   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 

School  work  among  them,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
better  life.    For  years  these  Indians 
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had  lived  on  an  appallingly  low  phy- 
sical and  moral  plan,  content  to 
earn  a  dollar  which  was  generally 
spent  for  some  unworthy  purpose. 
Nor  were  they  alone  in  living  this 
sort  of  life,  for  some  of  the  white 
settlers  were  content  to  live  on  the 
same  mean  level  and  in  many  cases 
could  easily  have  put  the  Indian's 
method  to  diame.  They  were  abetted 
by  the  white  man  in  their  drunken 
orgies  which  generally  ended  in  a 
fight  in  which  knives  were  freely 
used  or  guns  brought  into  play,  and 
not  infrequently  some  one  was  badly 
cut  up  or  shot.  **You  simply  have 
no  idea,"  said  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers to  me  **what  a  wonderful  change 
has  been  wrought  in  the  lives  of  the 
Indian  people.  I  can  well  remember 
the  day  when  they  were  without  any 
school  or  church.'* 

The  organizer  of  the  Kinder  Sun- 
day School  also  established  the  Sun- 
day School  work  among  the  Indians 
and  then,  after  they  had  been  gath- 
ered into  a  Bible  School,  they  would 
have  a  preaching  service.  Just  how 
the  missionary  managed  the  situation 
I  do  not  know,  for  it  must  have  been 
mighty  intense  in  those  days,  but  you 
have  seen  the  results.  Today  they 
have  two  good  churches  which  have 
developed  from  the  first  Sunday 
School  work  among  them.  The  whole 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  Indian  has  been  transform- 
ed so  that  today  on  good  authority  I 
am  told  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
Indians  are  professing  Christians.  I 
have  visited  their  'Sunday  Schools 
and  churches.  I  have,  seen  their 
homes  and  farms.  I  have  observed 
their  methods  in  conducting  Chris- 
tian services  which  every  Sunday 
last  from  ten  a.  m.  till  four  p.  m., 
and  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  remarkable  outcome  of  this  work. 

Three  Pines,  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  this  mission  field,  is  located 
on  the  prairie  border  about  eight 
miles  from  the  central  home  church. 
Just  why  it  should  be  called  Three 
Pines  I  do  not  know,  for  no  pine  trees 
are  in  evidence.     I    was     told  that 


from  the  point  of  this  mission  it  was 
prairie  land  on  to  the  gulf.  As  far  as 
I  could  see  farms  Jwrere  scattered  in 
all  directions,  the  productions  of 
which  are  chiefly  cattle  and  rice. 
Word  had  been  sent  a  few  days  pre- 
vious that  there  would  be  a  preach- 
ing service  at  Three  Pines  and  to 
spread  the  news  as  far  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  we  got  there  I  decided  that 
there  must  be  a  good  audience  present 
judging  from  the  number  of  pohies, 
buggies,  and  autos  in  sight.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  friendship  of 
the  people  or  the  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing. For  those  who  live  the  necessar- 
ily isolated  and  lonely  life  of  the 
prairie,  a  Sunday  School  session, 
preaching  service,  or  social  is  an 
event  and  a  great  get  together  oc- 
casion. Here  for  once  in  my  life 
I  found  men  and  women  asking  for 
more  preaching  services.  Couldn't 
they  have  a  Sunday  School  each  Sun- 
day with  a  preaching  service  at  least 
once  a  month!  My  visit,  as  a  rep- 
resentative ^f  the  Sunday  School  So- 
city  to  the  Three  Pines  schoolhouse, 
gave  me  a  greater  blessing  and  lift 
than  I  had  experienced  in  many  ^ 
long  week.  A  Sunday  School  will 
certainly  be  organized  and  it  will  be- 
come a  preaching  station  for  at  least 
one  service  each  month. 

After  visiting  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  this  mission  and  observing  the 
deep  interest  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  communities,  and  the 
splendid  work  that  was  being  accom- 
plished, it  was  borne  in  upon  me 
that  here  was  a  Congregational  Sun- 
day School  work  away  from  the 
center  of  the  big  things  of  the  church 
(and  I  suspect  there  are  many  more 
like  it  in  the  out  of  the  way  places 
of  this  big  country)  quietly  carrying 
on  its  mission,  patiently  fulfilling  its 
task  and,  without  any  sensational 
methods,  within  a  few  years  accom- 
plishing a  work  for  the  comfort,  hap- 
piness, and  uplift  of  a  needy  people, 
which  well  might  be  regarded  as  the 
*  *  Romance  of  a  Home  Mission  Field. ' ' 
It  has  been  worth  while,  and  it  has 
more  than  paid  in  reconstructed  lives. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


LAST  year  a  donor  to  the 
Christmas  Fund  wrote,  **I 
suppose  this  is  the  last  year 
you  will  need  to  raise  a  Christmas 
Fund  V  At  that  time  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  drive  for  The  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund.  Subscriptions 
were  coming  in  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  there  was  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  campaign  for  five  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  successful.  He, 
like  a  good  many  others,  had  taken 
up  the  erroneous  opinion  that  The 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  was  being 
raised  for  The  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief. 

From  its  first  incept^pn  to  this 
present  hour  it  has  been  announced 
from  the  platform  of  two  National 
Councils,  on  the  fioor  of  Conferences 
and  Associations,  from  the  pulpits,  in 
the  press,  and  in  its  literature,  that 
The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  was  to 
be  raised  to  make  The  Annuity  Fund 
secure,  to  put  it  where  it  could  effect 
all  its  undertakings  and  hopes.  The 
Pilgrim  Memorial  F^nd  was  to  be  a 
permanent  fund,  an  endowment. 
Only  its  interest  could  be  used,  and 
that  only  for  The  Annuity  Fund.  The 
Corporation  of  the  National  Council 
is  the  holding  body  of  The  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund.  It  turns  over  the 
available  income  from  the  Fund,  to 
the  Annuity  Fund,  to  be  used  to  aid 
in  providing  old  age  annuities  and  dis- 
ability annuities  for  members  of  The 
Annuity  Fund  and  death  benefits 
for  their  widows  and  minor  orphan 
children. 

A  minister  must  become  a  member 
of  The  Annuity  Fund  through  medi- 
cal examination  and  by  payment  of 
dues.  The  element  of  insurance  is  in 
the  plan.     It  is  a  movement  to  cure 


indigence  in  old  age,  among  our  Con- 
gregational ministers.  It  is  an  en- 
deavor, in  which  the  ministers  and 
the  church  work  together,  to  mak? 
provision  for  the  time  of  old  age  and 
retirement   from   active   service. 

It  contemplates  beginning  this  ef- 
fort in  the  earlier  years  of  the  m*n- 
istcr,  say  at  the  age  of  thirty,  or  at  or- 
dination, and  carrying  it  on  until  he 
reaches  sixty-five.  It  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  the  man  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  get  into  the  Fund  before 
he  was  sixty-five.  It  is  helpless,  as 
life  insurance  is  for  the  man  who  will 
not  take  it' up  before  he  is  sixty-five. 
Then  its  cost  is  prohibitive.  The 
time  left  before  death  is  too  brief  to 
secure  worth-while  benefits. 

Manifestly  when  such  a  plan  is 
launched  and  for  some  years  thereaf- 
ter, there  are  ministers  too  old  or  too 
feeble,  or  too  indigent  to  meet  the 
requirements.  This  was  true  when 
the  Annuity  Fund  was  inaugurated 
about  seven  years  ago.  It  is  still 
true.  Yet  already  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred of  our  ministers  have  entered 
the  Annuity  Fund  and  they  are  still 
coming  in  every  week,  almost  every 
day.  All  these  members  are  under 
the  original  plan. 

The  new,  or  Expanded  Plan,  will 
be  put  into  force  on  January  first, 
next.  Then  more  of  our  ministers, 
especially  those  under  forty,  should 
come  in.  They  should  all  come*  in. 
This  Plan  is  very  attractive;  its'*8e- 
curity  is  established  by  The  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund. 

Meanwhile,  right  now,  there*  are 
many  former  soldiers  of  the  righteous 
war  against  evil,  who  are  old,  retired, 
infirm  and  who  need  and  deserve  the 
loving  care  of  all  the  churches.    And 
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they  are  having  it,  not  to  the  extent 
of  their  effective  and  honorable  ree- 
ords,nor  to  that  of  their  needs — but 
still  to  some  substantial  and  ever  en- 
larging degree.  These  are  ministered 
to  by  the  Boards  of  Relief,  state  and 
national. 

One  of  the  methods  is  through  the 
Christmas  Fund.  This  supplements 
the  annual  grants  from  the  Board  of 
Relief.  Those  grants  in  1919  amount- 
ed to  over  $100,000.  They  will  be 
more  in  1920 — and  yet  they  are  too 
smalL  In  these  times  they  are  piti- 
fully inadequate.  The  Christmas 
Fund  adds  to  these  a  substantial  sum. 
Last  year  this  addition  was  close  to 
an  average  of  $50.00.  This  year  we 
ought  to  do  better.  An  average  of 
$100.00  would  be  far  too  small. 

At  first,  eighteen  years  ago,  the 
Christmas  Fimd  was  promoted  by 
The  Congregational  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  alone.  Gradually,  one 
after  another  of  the  fourteen  ^tate 
Societies  joined  in  the  Christmas 
Fund   Campaign.     This  year   all   of 


the  State  Societies  are  expected  to 
join.  We  will  need  to  remember  in 
this  joyful  Yuletide  season  about  six 
hundred  families,  representing  at 
least  1,000  persons,  who  certainly 
need  our  he' p.  Therefore,  we  appeal 
for  $35,000.00. 

It  will  be  easy  to  raise  this  sum  if 
we  a^l  take  hold  and  boost  and  give. 
There  are  over  800,000  Congrega- 
tional Church  members,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  constituency  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  If  we  could 
reach  them  all,  or  even  ten  per  cent 
of  them,  we  would  surely  receive 
much  more  than  $35,000  for  this 
Christ-like  service. 

We  raake  our  plea  with  hope  and 
courage.  We  expect  to  receive  the 
mone3'.  The  books  for  the  Christmas 
Fund  are  open  now.  Gifts  to  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam A.  Rice,  375  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  The  Treasurer 
is  B.  H.  Fancher,  same  address.  Dis- 
tribution to  State  Societies  will  be 
made  from  the  New  York  office. 


«    «    « 

AFTER  THE  VACATION 


THE  renewal,  after  the  vacation 
season,  of  the  activities  in  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Relief, 
The  Annuity  Fund  and  The  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund,  reveals  some  im- 
portant changes. 

Dr  Reed  has  returned  to  his  pas- 
torate of  the  Flatbush  Congregation- 
al Church,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Mills  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  General  Secretary  of  The  Annuity 
Fund  and  Executive  Secretary  of  The 
Pilgrinl  Memorial  Fund  on  October 
fifth.  He  has  resigned  his  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  Annuity  Fund,  and  Rev.  Jay  T. 
Stocking,  D.  D.  of  Upper  Montclair 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He 
also  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  The  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  and  Dr.  Stocking 
was  elected  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Lucius  R.  Eastman  was  elected 
Chairmfin  of  the  Executive  Commit- 


tee of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund, 
following  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Mills. 

Most  of  all,  was  the  absence  of  the 
beloved  and  honored  member.  Dr. 
Herring,  deplored,  when  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  met  in  September.  Reso- 
lutions, expressing  the  Board  s  deep 
feeling  of  loss  and  affection,  were 
passed  and  Dr.  Reed  was  elected  to 
fill  the  position  thus  made  vacant. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Mills  is  now  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  will  bring  great  as- 
surance to  all  who  are  concerned  in 
that  great  cause.  The  title  of  the 
position  has  been  enlarged  from  that 
of  Corresponding  Secretary  to  Gener- 
al Secretary.  All  the  vital  interests  of 
our  ministry,  its  general  promotion, 
dignity,  standards  and  recruiting,  will 
engage  the  thought  and  service  of  Dr. 
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Mills.  This  is  true  because  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ministry  upon  a 
more  just  and  ample  financial  basis 
as  to  both  the  period  of  active  service 
and  that  of  retirement  because  of  age 
and  infirmity,  will  enlarge  its  attrac- 
tiveness and  efficiency.  All  this  is 
involved  in  the  comprehensive  vision 
and  purpose  of  The  Annuity  Fund. 
The  importance  of  this  opportunity 
has  led  Dr.  Mills  to  turn  from  the 
active  pastorate  of  one  of  the  first 
churches  in  the  denomination  to  take 
up  this  momentous  task. 

Secretary  Rice  will  continue  in  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  The  Congre- 
gational Board  of  ^Dnisterial  Relief, 
which  office  he  has  held  for  the  last 
eighteen  years.  He  is  also  Associ- 
ate Secretary  of  The  Annuity  Fund 
for  Congregational  Ministers. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Hayes,  D.  D.,  will 
remain  the  Western  Secretary,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  both  Boards,  and 


Rev.  Frank  W.  Hodgdon  will  hold  a 
similar  position  for  the  East,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston.  Both  will 
give  more  or  less  aid  in  co-operatioD 
with  The  Congregational  World 
Movement  Campaign.  This  move- 
ment carries  in  its  budget  $100,000 
each,  for  1921,  for  Ministerial  Re- 
lief, and  The  Annuity  Fund.  The 
latter  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
older  men,  who  may  still  get  into  the 
Annuity  Fund. 

The  collection  of  the  balance  of 
The  Pilgr'm  Memorial  Fund  sub- 
scriptions, which  cover  a  period  of 
five  years,  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Philip 
Senior,  the  Financial  Secretary. 

We  are  sure  that,  perhaps  as  never 
before,  the  thought,  interest  and 
prayers  of  the  ministers  and  churches 
will  include  their  servants  and  breth- 
ren, at  375  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York. 

W.  A.  R. 


THE  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

ONE  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Board  who  has  poetic  gifts  has  just 
responded  to  the  last  quarterly  check  in  the  following  verses. 
I  know  that  they  will  find  a  warm .  response  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Board  and  others. 

There  is  a  greatful  sense  that  speaks, 

In  words  of  joyful  meaning. 

When  edged  with  gold  the  somber  cloud. 

And  shadows  part,  that  life  enshroud, 

And  light  through  rifts  is  streaming. 

So  when  deep  needs  the  heart  oppress. 

And  ills  are  life  betiding; 

Who  fills  the  gamer,  comforts  grief, 

Gives  happiness  with  his  relief, 

So  God-like  his  providing. 

Nor  will  such  deeds  fail  of  reward. 

Which  lighten  load  oppressing; 

For  he  who  gives  to  those  in  need, 

Is  blessed  not  only  in  his  deed. 

But  merits  future  blessing. 

All  this,  and  more,  applies  to  those. 

Your  worthy  cause  are  serving; 

Bestowing  gifts,  in  value  known, 

Not  till  adjudged  from  Heaven's  Throne, 

In  light  of  their  deserving. 
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FORWARD 

A  GREAT  task,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  both  a  challenge  and 
an  inspiration.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  believe  the  women  of 
our  churches  will  accept  their  share 
in  the  financial  campaign  of  the  Con- 
gregational World  Movement.  Five 
million  dollars  has  been  set  as  the 
goal  in  this  campaign,  this  sum  to 
replace  the  old  $2,000,000  apportion- 
ment. After  careful  consultation 
with  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards, 
twenty-six  per  cent  of  this  amount 
has  been  designated  as  the  woman's 
share,  thirteen  per  cent  being  for  the 
home  work  and  thirteen  per  cent  for 
the  foreign.  The  change  from  the 
former  fifteen  per  cent  figures  was 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
new  budget  includes  certain  items  not 
directly  administered  by  our  mission 
boards  and  therefore  not  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  our  Branches  or 
Unions.  Our  proportion  of  the  amount 
to  be  used  for  actual  mission  work  is 
substantially  unchanged. 

For  our  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Unions  this  means  a  total  budget  of 
$650,000.  Each  Union  will  normally 
become  responsible  for  thirteen  per 
cent  of  its  state's  quota,  each  local 
auxiliary  for  thirteen  per  cent  of  its 
church's  quota.  Whether  this  sum 
will  be  raised  by  the  women  of  the 
churches  assuming  responsibility  for 
their  share  and  working  independent- 
ly to  raise  it,  or  whether  the  full 
amount  will  be  raised  by  the  church 
as  a  whole,  the  women  receiving  their 
due  percentage,  is  a  matter  for  de- 
termination by  each  church.  Where 
no  woman's  society  exists,  the  wom- 
an's home  missionary  percentage 
should  be  sent  by  the  church  treas- 


urer to  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
Union.  We  recognize  that  individual 
states  may  introduce  changes  in  the 
suggested  percentages  but  we  urge 
that  as  far  as  possible  national  fig- 
ures be  followed. 

For  each  Union  this  enlarged  bud- 
get should  mean  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  **Plan  of  Work"  under  each 
of  the  Homeland  Societies.  Unions 
already  carrying  such  a  Plan  of 
Work  will  be  able  to  maintain  their 
former  plan  and  add  to  it  a  larger 
number  of  items.  Unions  which  have 
never  adopted  a  Plan  of  Work  should 
at  once  confer  with  our  Home  Boards 
with  reference  to  one.  These  Socie- 
ties are  ready  and  eager  to  assign 
definite  fields  to  the  Unions,  that  our 
home  missionary  work  may  have  the 
same  concrete  and  definite  quality  as 
our  foreign.  We  urge  all  Union 
presidents  immediately  to  set  about 
the  preparation  of  such  a  Plan  of 
Work  that  their  women  may  as 
speedily  as  possible  feel  its  stimulus 
and  inspiration. 

In  facing  such  a  task  as  this  new 
budget  implies  we  must  not  forget 
two  things:  First,  that  it  is  to  be  un-. 
dertaken  under  the  impetus  of  our 
Congregational  World  Movement.  We 
are  not  asked  to  make  this  great  ad- 
vance alone.  We  make  it  in  co-oper- 
tion  with  the  organized  life  of  our 
denomination.  The  closest  possible 
conference  and  consultation  should 
be  maintained  between  Union  oflScers, 
State  Conference  and  Regional  Di- 
rector that  we  may  at  every  point 
move  forward  together  in  a  great 
common  undertaking.  The  second 
thought  is  this:  We  undertake  this 
advance  because  of  imperative 
needs.  In  this  hour  of  the  world's 
need  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
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mission  boards  retreat,  schools  aud 
colleges  close  and  Congregationalism 
honors  its  Pilgrim  faith  by  permit- 
ting it  to  die !  We  must  aud  we  shall 
go  forward,  meeting  our  part  of  the 
new  responsibilities  that  confront 
our  churches,  believing  in  God/s 
leadership  and  guidance  and  con- 
fident of  success.  The  splendid. re- 
sponse of  the  women  of  our  churches 
to  the  Emergency  Campaign  of  last 
spring  is  a  sure  evidence  of  the  de- 
votion and  consecration  with  which 
they  will  approach  this  new  task, 
and  of  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion with  which  they  will  carry  it  to 
a  successful  issue. 

TOPIC  FOR  DECEMBER,  1920 

The  Schauffler  Missionary  Training  School 

CHRISTIAN  AMERICANIZATION 
IN  ACTION 

1.  a.  What      is       Americanization       as 

prominent  writers  bave  defined  it? 

b.  As  recent  events  have  modified  or 
enlarged  its  meaning? 

c.  Let  each  member  present  individ- 
ual ideas  of  it. 

2.  Contrast    the   more   general    idea   of 

Americanization   with   the  specific 
idea  of  Christian  Americanization. 

3.  a.  Present  digest  of  Mr.  Prucha's  ar- 

ticle  in   the   Schauffler   Memorial, 
found  in  issue  of  October  1919. 
b.  As  given  by  leaflets  published  by 
the  Schauffler  School. 

4.  Two  minute  addresses  on 

a.  Whom  are  we   to  Americanize. 

b.  How  are  we  to   do  it. 

c.  Who    is    best    fitted    to    be    in- 

trusted with  the  privilege  and 
duty? 

d.  Americanization   in   theory   and 

practice. 

5.  Why   is   Cleveland     an     exceptional 

field  for  such  experiments? 

6.  Schauffler        Missionary        Training 

School  in: 

a.  Its   aims 

b.  Its  methods 

c.  Its   results 

7.  Is  Schauffler  School  worthy  of 

a.  Renewed    confidence    and    sym- 

pathy? 

b.  Of  financial  support? 


c.  Does    its    thirty-four     years    of 
service  merit  its     appeal    to 
build  for  larger  and  more  ef- 
ficient work? 
Choose  scripture  and  hymns  to  express 
the  spiiit  of  the  theme. 

Literature  upon  these  topics  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.  Send  to  the 
Schauffler  Missionary  Training  School, 
5111  Fowler  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

IN  collection  with  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Federation  re- 
cently held  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  following  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed with  reference  to  the  retirement 
of  Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury  from  ac- 
tive service  as  Field  Secretary  for 
the  American  Missionary  Ajssocia- 
tion: 

*'The  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Federation  assembled  in  Annual 
Meeting  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  October 
15,  1920,  desires  to  do  honor  to  one 
of  their  foremast  women  leaders,  Mrs. 
Ida  Vose  Woodburj^  who  is  retiring 
from  the  office  of  Field  Secretary'  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association. 

"The  Federation  deeply  appre- 
ciates the  devotion  and  courage,  the 
brilliancy  of  mind  and  warmth  of 
heart  which  Mrs.  Woodbury  has 
given  to  the  work  of  emancipating 
and  educating  the  Negro,  the  Indian 
and  the  American  Highlander.  Her 
service  to  the  Congregational  denom- 
ination the  Federation  records  with 
great  gratitude  and  especially  thanks 
her  for  her  helpfulness  and  wisdom 
in  promoting  its  own  organization 
and  aiding  in  formulating  its  poli- 
cies in  the  years  of  its  beginnings. 
The  women  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Unions  all  over  the  land  will  ever 
hold  her  in  dear  and  admiring  re- 
membrance, associating  her  with  the 
long  line  of  noble  descendants  of  Pil- 
grim and  Puritan  mothers  who  have 
inspired  the  generations  with  **a 
great   hope  and  inward  zeal.'' 

The  Annual  Meeting  at  Hartford 
on  October  14th  and  15th  was  a 
splendid  success.  A  full  account  will 
appear  next  month. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


THE  Missionary  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Congrega- 
tional Education  Society  has 
outlined  a  program  which  it  desires 
to  promote  among  the  churches. 
This  program  is  receiving  special  em- 
phasis in  the  Congregational  World 
Movement  Campaign  this  fall. 

The  General   Program 

1.  A  strong,  fully  representative 
Missionary  Education  Committee  in 
every  church  charged  with  the  duty 
of  promoting  missionary  education 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  religious 
education  program  of  the  church. 

•  2.  Active  promotion  of  mission- 
ary education  through  the  pulpit, 
the  midweek  meeting,  missionary 
and  young  people's  societies,  by  gen- 
eral publicity  and  all  available  agen- 
cies and  methods. 

3.  Systematic,  graded  mission 
study  and  training  in  missionary 
service,  as  an  integral  part  in  the 
curriculum  in  every  department  of 
the  church  school. 

4.  Organized  week-day  activities 
and  special  groups  and  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  missionary  educa- 
tion, of  the  types  best  suited  to  the 
respective  needs  of  children,  boys 
and  girls,  young  people  and  adults. 

5.  Special  emphasis  on  the  plan 
known  as  The  Church  School  of 
Missions  by  which  the  attention  of  the 
whole  church  is  concentrated  on 
mission  study  for  a  given  period  of 
time. 

6.  Cultivation  of  the  habit  of 
definite,  persistent  prayer  for  our 
missionaries  and  missionary  inter- 
ests. 

7.  Cultivation  of  the  habit  of 
sv.stematic  giving  to  our  missionary 
a^<*ncies  an^  promotion  of  the  princi- 


ple and  practice  of  Stewardship. 

8.  Provision  for  the  attendance 
of  selected  young  people  at  mission- 
ary education  conferences  and  insti- 
tutes. 

9.  Active  recruiting  of  young 
people  for  life  service  on  the  mis- 
sionary field  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  New  Chart  for  use  in  Schools 

The  Tercentenary  Chart  period 
ends  wnth  1920.  The  new  chart 
which  has  been  prepared  to  follow 
it  is  entitled:  ** Missionary  Educa- 
tion, Our  Congregational  Work  for 
America  and  the  World.'  The  ed- 
ucational grades  and  requirements 
are:  The  Standard  School,  conducts 
at  least  one  missionary  program  a 
month,  gives  systematic  instruction 
in  the  work  of  the  boards,  and  gives 
an  offering  to  missions  each  month. 
The  Advanced  School,  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Standard  School 
and  also  adopts  the  plan  of  systematic 
benevolence  with  individual  pledges 
payable  weekly;  the  Honor  School, 
meets  the  above  requirements  and 
also  secures  the  reading  of  at  least 
one  missionary-  book  from  a  graded 
list  furnished  by  the  Department  by 
at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  departments  above  the 
Primary. 

The  improved  features  in  this  plan 
are  (1)  All  requirements  are  indi- 
cated on  the  chart;  (2)  More 
graphic  record;  (3)  Educational 
grades  simpler  and  more  significant; 

(4)  Educational  grades  include  giv- 
ing but  not  the  amount  given  which 
is  fairer  to    less    well-to-do    schools; 

(5)  Graded  educational  material  to 
be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
an  editorial  committee  by  compe- 
tent writers;  (6)  Special  plans  for 
Primary  and    Junior     Departments. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 


Inring  C.  Gajlord,  trttuunr 


287  Fourth  ATenoe,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Receipts  for  September,  1920 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 


Income   for    September   from    Investments. . 
Previously   acknowledged    


S9.0S5.Sl 
65,3S1.16 


$74,366.47 


Current  Receipt! 


EASTERN    DISTRICT 


MAINE — 1262.57. 

Bar  Harbor  I  Ch.,  68.  Blnehilli  Ch.,  22. 
Brewers  First  Ch.,  7.21.  Ellswortlii  "A 
Friend,"  10.  Hallowellt  A.  F.  P.,  10.  Hl- 
rami  Ch..  4.  Litchfleldi  Ladies  Mission- 
ary Union,  8.  Senrnportt  Second  Ch.,  7.55. 
lVo«»dfordsi   Ch..   33.25. 

'Woman's  Home  MlMnlonary  Union  of 
Maine,  Mrs.   C.   E.  Leach,   Treas.,   $92.56. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — $272.37. 

Alsteadi  First  Ch..  4.18.  Claremonti 
Ch.,  23.  Deerfleldi  Ch.,  7.29.  Epplnin 
Ch.,  9.  Epsomi  Union  Cong'l  Ch.,  2.  Han- 
oven  Ch.  of  Christ  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 49.  LlHboni  First  Ch.,  102.52.  Little- 
ton i  LIgrht  Bearers  Soc,  box  groods  for 
Talladega.  Newcastlei  Ch.,  for  Piedmont 
College,  25.  Rocheaitert  First  Ch.,  10. 
Wnmeri  Ch  ,  4.     W^e»t  Lebanoni  Ch.,  10.50. 

The  New  Hampshire  Female  Cent  Instl- 
tntlon  and  Home  Misiilonary  Union,  Miss 
Annie    A.    McFarland.    Treas.,    $25.88. 

VERMONT— $1,860.21. 

AseatneyTlllei  Ch.,  4. 40.  Bamett  Ch., 
7.26.  Bellows  Fallsi  Ch.,  25.90.  Bennlns- 
toni  First  Ch.,  24.71;  Second  Ch..  51.80. 
Bensoni  Ch..  7.77.  Bethel i  Ch..  1.71.  Ber- 
llni  Ch.,  4.63.  Brattleboroi  Swedish  Ch.. 
1.10.  Brldporti  Ch..  10.11.  BHdi^ewateri 
Ch  .  5.77.  Brookfleldi  Ch..  8.51.  Barllnv- 
toni  First  Ch..  22.20.  Cabotx  Ch..  16.82. 
Cambridge  I  Ch..  4.  Cantletont  Ch..  5.01. 
Charlottes  Ch.,  12.35.  ColchoMter:  Ch  .  5. 
CornM'flllt  Ch..  7.40.  Covontryi  Ch.,  3.10. 
Dnnby:  Ch..  10.26.  Danvillet  Ch.,  9.25. 
Derbyt  Ch.,  1.20.  Dammerstoni  Ch..  7.50. 
Rnst  ArlliiB:toni  Ch..  2.14.  East  Barret 
Ch..  2.96.  Kant  Brookfleldi  Ch..  5.57.  Eant 
Barket  Ch..  5.55.  East  Dorseti  Ch..  2.30. 
East  Fnlrfieldt  Ch.,  1.41.  East  Hardwickt 
Ch..  9.67.  Enosburiri  Ch..  7.08.  Ferris- 
biirari  Ch.,  5.4  5.  Florencet  Ch.,  2.50.  Gays- 
vlllei  Ch..  1.50.  Georsrlai  Ch.  2.78.  Oraf- 
tont  Ch..  6  05.  Greensboroi  Ch..  8.32. 
Hartfordt  Ch.,  1.54.  Hnrtland:  Ch..  2.96. 
Hlffrhflrntei  Ch..  5.55.  Hinesbari^:  Ch..  1.40. 
Hvde  Pnrki  Ch..  18  92.  Jnmaicai  Ch.. 
2.54.  Jenrersonville:  Ch..  12.74.  Jericho 
Centre?  Ch..  7.40.  Londonderry:  Ch..  1.53. 
Lowell t  Ch..  2.59.  Lyndon:  Ch..  \^^^^.  Mnn- 
chestert  Ch..  10.51.  Mlddlebnry:  Ch., 
29.60.  MIddletown  SprinKTs:  Ch.,  4.81.  Mil- 
ton: Ch..  5.33.  Mclndoc  Falls:  Ch  .  15. 
Morgan:  Ch..  1.67.  Morrlmvllle:  Ch..  34.74. 
Ne%vfanet  Ch..  3.24.  North  Bennlngrton: 
Ch..    12.38.       North     Crnftsbnry:    Ch..     7.40. 


North  Hyde  Park:  Ch.,  2.07.  North  Thet- 
fordi  Ch..  2.04.  New  Haven t  Ch..  S5. 
North  Pomfreti  Ch.,  4.41.  Newport:  Ch.. 
22.24.  Orleans:  Ch..  10.  Pawlet:  Ch..  14.76. 
Peaeham:  Ch..  21.65.  Proctor:  Ch.  l.ll. 
Putney:  Ch  .  2.79.  Richmond:  Ch..  13.28. 
Royalton:  Ch.,  4.87.  .Snllsbury:  Ch..  7.40. 
Saxtons  River:  Ch..  32.50.  Sharon:  Ch.. 
3.70.  Sheldon:  Ch..  3.44.  Shorchamt  First 
Ch..  36.53.  South  Duxburyi  Ch. 
1.86.  South  Hero:  Ch..  1.20.  Soatk 
Royalton:  Ch..  3.63:  South  Wardshorot 
Ch..  l.ll.  SpHnirfleldt  Ch..  114.91.  Stowei 
Ch  .  27.30.  Strafford:  Ch..  11.84.  Swantont 
Ch..  10.91.  Thetfordt  Ch..  8.35.  Towms- 
hendi  Ch .  3.70.  Tunbrtdaret  Ch.,  3.79. 
T>-son:  Ch..  1.28.  Waterbury:  Ch..  14.80. 
Waterford:  Ch..  2.15.  ^Veatherfifleid:  Ch.. 
1.33.  Wells  niver:  Ch.,  30.25.  West  Brat- 
tleboro:  First  Ch..  50.  W^est  Dover:  Ch.. 
1  07.  Westford:  Ch..  8.29.  W>st  Gloven 
Ch..  4.25.  W>st  Hartfordt  Ch..  5.36.  West 
Holland:  Ch..  2.11.  Westminster i  Ch.. 
15.07.  Westminster  West:  Ch..  9.19.  West 
To«vnR|iend:  Ch..  1.54.  W^lldert  Ch..  S.70. 
Wllllamstown:  Ch..  6.40.  Wllllston:  Ch.. 
5  18.  Wllmlnsrtoa:  Ch..  11.57.  Windham 
Ch..    2.25. 

Con irrf  national  W^oman's  Home  Mission- 
o-T  Union  of  Vermont,  Mrs.  Max  L.  Pow- 
ell.  Treas..    $788.12. 

MASSACHUSETTS— $8,552.81 

(Donations  3,411.70,  Lesades  141.11) 
Asniwam:  Ch..  22.12.  Amherst s  North 
Ch..  60;  "A  Friend,"  20:  C.  E.  H.,  M. 
\thol:  Ch.,  77.  Becket:  North  Ch..  6.41. 
Reeehwood:  Ch..  5.  Belmont  s  Payson 
Park  S.  S..  6.  BiUeHcat  Ch..  11.S5.  BMtoai 
Judge  C.  F.  J.,  for  Talladega  CoUeere.  15: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane,  (deceased),  733.33.  Box- 
ford:  First  Ch..  35.31-.  Cohaasett  Second 
Ch..  12.34.  Cummlnfcton:  Village  Ch.,  24. 
Dnlton:  Miss  C  L.  C.  for  Tougraloo  Col- 
lege. 75.  Eanthampton:  Ch.,  90.  BnfleM: 
.Mrs.  H.  M.  S..  125.  FItehbnrvi  Rollstone 
Ch..  49.84.  Florence:  Ch..  31.  Grafton: 
Evangelical  Ch  .  38.  Granbyt  Ch..  5.96. 
Greenfield:  Second  Ch..  60.  Lymnfleli 
Onferi  Ch..  2.75.  Lowell:  Highland  Ch.. 
16.50.  Mnrbleheadt  First  Ch..  4899.  MM- 
dleborot  First  Ch..  19.  New  Bedford:  A 
H.  J.,  for  Talladega  Coll*»g**.  10.  New- 
bnryportt  Belleville  Ch,.  19.20.  Newtont 
Fir.«?t  Ch..  123.19.  Northampton:  G.  M..  5. 
North  Brookfleldi  First  Ch..  50.50.  North 
Beading;:  Union  Ch..  3.16  NorwiMidt  First 
Ch..  S.  S..  22.  Oxfordt  First  S.  S..  2.10. 
Petersham:  C.  E.  Soc..  13.  Revere:  Beach- 
mont    Ch.,    10.      Roxbury:    Highland    S.    S.. 
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15.79.  RntlABdi  Ch.,  13.86.  Salemi  South 
Ch..  2.48.  Sherbonii  Pilgrrhn  Ch.,  16.17. 
Smith  Ashbumhami  Peoples'  Ch..  9.02. 
SprlncHeldi  G.  F.  A.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 20.  Swampacottt  First  Ch..  22.25. 
TaiuitaBi  Trin.  Ch.,  41.25;  Winslow  Ch., 
20.  Templ«tOBt  Ch.,  8.25.  Uptons  First 
Ch..  10.06.  WatertowBi  Phillips  Ch..  165. 
West  Boxfordt  S.  S..  1.76.  IVest minster i 
First  Ch.,  14.36.  Wlnchesteri  "Friend," 
50.  l¥orcesters  Had  win  Park  Ch..  9.62; 
Old   South  Ch..   300;   S.   S.,   13.68. 

'Womaa's  Home  Mlsnlonary  Association 
of  Mass.  A  K,  1^  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,  Trea^.,  for  salaries  >835. 

Lesracles 

Eaaexi    Elvira    D.    Cogrswell.    333.33    (re- 
serve  legacy   222.22),    111.11.     Hoasatonlci 
Anna  R.  Turner.  30. 
RHODB    ISLAND — $100.09. 

BarrlBiTtoni  S.  S..  2.49.  Elast  Provl- 
dencei  Newman  Ch..  25.  Peace  Dalet  Ch., 
51.60.      Slatersvlllei  Ch.,    21. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

CONNECTICUT^— 15,050.66. 

(Donations  14,544.66.  Legracies  505.90) 
Berlin  t  Second  Ch.,  15.  Branfordi 
Henry  G.  Harrison,  (deceased).  1,000.00. 
Brooklyn!  Ch.,  31:  S.  S.,  5.  Colcbrookt 
Ch..  22.  Darhami  Ch.,  20.  East  Haddamt 
First  Ch.  of  Christ,  29.26.  Elllartoai  Ch.. 
68.  Falls  Village  I  Ch.,  10.  Farmln>vtoni 
Ch..  "In  Memory  of  M.  C.  H.."  260.  Grecn- 
lleldt  Ch..  18.26;  also  bbl.  goods  for  TxU- 
ladegra  College.  Greenwich i  A.  H.  M..  Jil; 
C.  M.  M..  3;  Mrs.  E.  A.  M.,  10;  "A  Friend." 
5.  for  Talladega  College,  Guilford  t  First 
Ch.,  62.08.  Ivorytont  "A  Former  Helper," 
for  Gregory  Normal  Institute  Fund  (for 
1-920-21).  400.  Hartfordi  J.  M.  H..  for 
Talladega  College,  5.  Litchfield t  First 
Ch.,  110.50;  J.  H.  B..  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
leg-e,  50.  Manclicstcri  Second  Ch..  47.50. 
MIddlcfleldi  Ch..  10.  Mllfords  B.  T.  I).  M., 
26;  M.  M..  25;  R,  P.  H.,  25;  C.  W.,  IbO. 
for  Talladega  College.  Nauflratacki  Miss 
O.  B.  W..  300.  Nepnuffi  Ch.,  14.  N«"«v 
Britaint  Mrs.  Hope  M.  Swazey.  (deceas- 
ed). 500.  New  Canaaat  C.  S.,  for  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Tenn.,  60.  New  Londont  First 
Ch.  of  Christ.  37.  North  Havent  Ch.,  10.24. 
Plaiafleldt  Ch.,  4.66.  Somersvlllci  Ch., 
8.80;  S.  S..  76c.  Stratfordt  S.  S..  25.  Tcrry- 
villet  S.  S.  for  Tougaloo  College,  5;  C.  I. 
A.,  for  Talladega  College,  25.  Thomastont 
First  tCh.,  11.47.  Tkompsoni  Ch..  15. 
l^rnshinirtont  First  Ch.,  54.38.  Waterbaryi 
C.  L.  H..  for  Tougaloo  College,  50.  l¥est- 
ckcMtcri   Ch..    7.36.      Windsori   Ch.,    19.39. 

H^^oman's  Connresational  Home  Bflsslon- 
n^y  Union  of  Connecticnt,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Ferguson.   Treas..   $1,000.00. 

LcKacles 
Blllnirtont  Edwin  Talcott.  20.  New 
Britaint  Sarah  A.  Strong,  507.74  (reserve 
legacy  333.34),  174.40.  Slmsburyi  William 
C.  Mather.  7.  IVestporti  Elizabeth  Sco- 
fleld.  304.50. 

XBltV    YORK — 115.304.15. 

(Donations  5,264.15.  Legacies  10,040) 
Albaayf  L.  F.,  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak., 
2-  ABKolai  Miss  A.H.  Ames,  (deceased), 
500.  Brooklyni  Lewis  Ave.  Ch.,  for  kin- 
clererarten  at  Talladega.  Ala..  48;  Caroline 
A.  Hopkins,  (deceased).  3,060.  BufTaloi 
Pllgrrim  Ch.,  17.74.  Chnrchvlllei  Union 
Ch  .  21.13.  East  Bloomfleldi  First  Ch.. 
44.87.  ElllnffTtoni  W.  M.  Soc,  for  freight 
on  bbl.  goods  to  Thomasville.  Ga..  3.81. 
Qalncat  Ch.,  4.  Honeoyei  Ch..  10.92. 
.rmmestowni  Mrs.  E.  C.  H..  for  Tougaloo 
College.  100.  Masseniti  Ch.,  5.90.  Mt.  Ver- 
mont Mt.  Vernon  Heights  Ch..  39.  New 
I^bavont  Ch..  15.11.  New  Yorki  C.  C.  J., 
forr    Tougaloo    College,    20;    W.    B.    C,    for 


repairs  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  500;  J.  H. 
P.,  for  Talladega  College,  100.  Norwlekt 
R.  C.  C,  for  Talladega  College,  10;  W. 
P.  C.  for  Talladega  College,  6.  Patek- 
oirvci  First  Ch.,  76.  Pkoenixt  First  Ch., 
18.  Ro«c(»ci  Ch.,  8.31.  Schenectady i  L.  A. 
S.,  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Smymat 
Martha  H.  Northup,  (deceased),  600.  Syra- 
cuse i  Plymouth  Cfh.,  72.  White  Plalnsi 
Westchester  Ch.,  73.36. 

Leiracles 
Berkshire t    Julia    B.      Gummerson.      40. 
Brooklyni  Caroline  A.  Hopkins,  for  Moun- 
tain   Work,    $10,000. 

NEW    JERSEY — 1641.02. 

Eflr«r  Harbor  I  Emmanuel  Ch.,  16.  Glen 
Rld«rei  Ch..  250.  Montclairt  Miss  C.  S.  H.. 
for  Tougaloo  College,  15.  Park  Rldirei 
Ch.,    10.53. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  the 
Vew  JerscT  Conference,  by  Mrs.  Willard 
E.  Buell,  Treas..  $340.49.  (of  which  from 
Kast  Orange,  Trinity  Ch.  W.  M.  S.  for  Ry- 
der Memorial  Hospital,  25;  Paterson  w. 
M.  Soc.  for  Margaret  Miller  Bed.  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital,  50.) 

PENNSYLVANLA— $113.66. 

(Donations    19.94,    Legacy    98.72) 
Charleroli    Slovak    Ch..    7.    Philadelphia i 
E.   F.    F..    2.     Spring   Creeki   Ch.,    10.94. 

Lcffacy 
Klngstoni   Edward   Thomas.    281.16    (re- 
serve   legacy   187.44),    93.72. 

DICTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA— $3,077.96. 

(Donations  1,235.33.  Legacy  1,842.62) 
Anacostlat  Campbell  A.  M.  E.  Ch.,  La- 
dies' Mite  Soc..  for  Brewer  NorJnal 
School.  5.25.  IVashlniTtont  First  Ch..  125; 
Miss  E.  L.  Huntington,  (deceased),  1,000. 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Fnlon  of  the 
New  Jersey  Conference,  by  Mrs.  Willard 
E.    Buell.    Treas.,    106.08. 

Legacy 
WashiniTton:      Emily      S.      Huntington, 
1.842.62. 

MARYLAND— $5.75. 

Through  the  W^oman's  Home  Missionary 
Union    of    the    N.   J.    Asnocii«tlon«    by    Mrs. 
Willard   E.   Buell,  Treas.,   $6.76. 
OHIO — $1,998.36. 

Akrons  F.  F..  50:  Mrs.  .T.  G.  G..  10;  A. 
H.  N..  1-00;  C.  H.  O..  10;  C.  W.  S.,  60  for 
Tougaloo  College.  Clevelandt  Hough  Ch., 
29.47;  Dr.  W.  B.  C.  for  Tougaloo  (follege. 
25;  D.  E.  M..  15;  G.  B.  S.,  40.  for  Tougafoo 
College;  R.  E.  L..  1;  Mrs.  B.  W.  P..  pack- 
age goods  for  Talladega  College.  Colum- 
busi  Plymouth  Ch..  25;  Mnry  A.  Wright, 
(deceased).  500.  Elyrlai  First  Ch.,  57.76. 
Hudsoat  M.  B.,  5.61.  for  Pleasant  Hill. 
Tenn.  Loralni  L.  M.  H.,  Hospital  sup- 
plies for  Talladega  College.  Rock  Creekt 
Woman's  Guild,  bbl.  goods  for  Talladega 
College.  Toledoi  Plymouth  Ch..  Mission- 
ary  Soc  box  goods  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege;   Washington    St.    Ch..    133.73. 

The  Congregational  Conference  of  Ohio. 
by  Rev.  J.  G.   Fraser.   D.D.,  Treas.,'  127.77. 

W^oman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Obflo.  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams,  Treas.. 
$818.03. 

INDIANA — $51.54. 

(Donations    10.00.    Legacy    41.54) 
Gam  Tougaloo  Club,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege,   10. 

Legacy 
Moores    Hllli    John    Hawkswell,    41.54. 
.MICHIGAN— $463.65. 

Detroit  I    F.    M.    B..    10;    C.    J.    C.    35;    S. 

E.  C.  25:  J.  D..  25;  T.  W.  McG..  100;  O.  S. 
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M.,  25;  E.  S.  S..  10;  M.  C.  S.,  10;  Dr.  A.  L. 
T.,  25;  B.  M.  T..  5.  for  Tougaloo  College.; 
T  W.  McG.,  25;  by  J.  E.  S.,  far  Talladega 
Collegre,  10;  Mrs.  R.  J.  S..  for  Talladega 
CoUegre.  1^.  Ludlnvtoni  Primary  S.  S.,  for 
Thomasvllle,  Ga.,  4. 

Mlehliiran  ComrreKatloDal  Conference, 
by   L.    P.    Halgrht.    Treas.,    55.10. 

^'oman*s  Home  MlMlonary  Union  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Towler,  Treas.. 
189.55. 

WESTERN    DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — 111.995.21. 

(Donations  1.543.85.  Legacies  10,451.36) 
Avrorat  New  England  Ch..  two  bbls. 
goods  for  Talladega  College;  Mrs.  J.  O. 
M.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  100.  Brlmlleldi 
Miss'y  Soc,  box  goods  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, Bjrront  Ch..  11.88.  CarpenteraTlllei 
First  Ch..  3.91.  Champalsnt  First  Ch..  50. 
CheMterfleldt  Ch..  4  Chicago i  Galewood 
8.  S.,  for  American  Highlanders.  20;  Grand 
Avenue  Ch..  Fidelis  Class  in  S.  S.,  for 
Chandler  Normal  School.  10;  Lincoln 
Memorial  Ch.,  8.50;  Lincoln  Memorial 
Church,  for  Talladega  College,  25;  Millard 
Avenue  Ch..  10:  New  First  Ch.,  25;  Rogers 
Park  Ch..  25;  Seminary  Avenue,  Fed  Ch., 
12.75;  Waveland  Ave.  Ch.,  12;  L.  B.  Soc. 
box  dormitory  supplies  for  Talladega 
College;  Mrs.  B.,  box  goods  for  Talladega 
College;  Rev.  S.  B.  B.,  5;  Dr.  A.  D.  D., 
10;  Dr.  L  W.  M..  25;  Rev.  J.  D.  S.,  25  for 
Talladega  College;  A.  B.  F..  for  Negro 
work,  1;  L.  E.  H.,  for  Tougaloo  College. 
25;  V.  F.  L..  for  Talladega  College,  50; 
F.  H.  T..  200  for  Elbowoods,  No.  Dak. 
Depuei  Ch.,  1.70.  Doveri  C.  E.  Soc.  for 
Dorchester  Academy,  5.  Galeabar«t 
Central  Ch.  W.  H.  M.  Soc,  box  goods  for 
Talladega  College;  Mrs.  H.  O.  C,  box 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  Lacont  W. 
M.  Soc,  box  goods  for  Talladega  College. 
MoUnet  C.  W.  B..  25;  G.  W.  B..  25;  W.  P. 
H.,  25;  B.  S.  McG..  7;  A.  E.  M.,  15;  F.  T. 
W.,  20  for  Tougaloo  College.  Oak  Parkf 
Pilgrim  Ch  .  65.35.  Ottawrai  A.  B..  2;  Mrs. 
M.  W.  B.,  10;  J.  P.  C.  10;  Mrs.  C.  B.  T.. 
35,  for  Tougaloo  College.  Oneida i  Mrs. 
O.  F..  box  goods  for  Talladega  College. 
Peoria t  First  Ch..  W.  M.  S..  two  pack- 
akes  goods  for  Talladega.  Plymovthi  S. 
8..  1.49.  Rock  Fallal  Ch..  16.  Sandovali 
Ch..  10.  Somonaukt  S  S,  5.  Sterlings  S. 
S..  6.  ^Varnet  Ch..  1.16.  West  Chicagoi 
Ch..  11.  Wilmette:  Ch..  34.  Winnetkai 
Ch.,    141.95.     WoodMtorki   S.   S..    6.25. 

Woman's  Home  MinMlonarr  Union  of  II- 
linoia,   Mrs.    A.    A.    Wilson.    Treas..    406.91. 

LegracieM 

Barivillei  Jacob  A.  Dupee.  3.303.  Morri»i 
Dana   Sherrill.    7.148.36. 

IOWA — 110,548.00. 

(Donations    548.00.    Legacy    10,000.00) 

Atlantlci  Mrs.  M.  A.  M..  bbl.  goods  for 
Talladega  College.  Cedar  Failat  R.  L.. 
for  Talladega  College.  100.  Crestons  Mrs. 
M.  C.  D..  box  goods  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. Den  MoineMi  Dr.  A.  T.  B..  box 
goods  for  Talladega  College;  W.  H.  B..  10; 
J.  D.  E..  50;  Miss  A.  D.  M.,  10;  J.  S.  K..  20; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  W..  5.  for  Tougaloo  College. 
Davenports  Edwards  Ch..  box  goods  for 
Talladega  College.  Dunlapt  Missionary 
Soc.  box  of  hospital  supplies  for  Talla- 
dega. Fort  Dodgei  P.  H.  W..  supplies  for 
Talladega  College.  Greenfield  Hlllt  Ch.. 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  Iii'lepend- 
eneei  Miss  G.  E.  P..  for  building  fund.  10. 
Lefviiii  W.  M.  Soc  two  package.*?  goods 
for  Talladega  Colh*ge.  MnmhalUownt 
H.  G.  B..  25:  W.  A.  D.  .'iO;  H.  J.  H..  10; 
C.  C.  T..  5  for  Tougaloo  College.  l>>reM(ont 
Ch..     box     goods     for     Talladega     College. 


Waterloot  E.  J..  25;  E.  D.  P.,  5.  for  Talla- 
dega College.  W^ebater  Cityi  Missionary 
Soc.  two  packages  supplies  for  hospital. 
Talladega.  Ala. 

Throavii  the  Conrrevational  Conference 
of  Iowa,  by  S.  J.  Pooley.  Treas.,  from 
Churches  and  S.  S.,  155.50;  from  W.  H.  M. 
U.  of  Iowa,  67.50. 

LeKacjr 

Grinnellt   A.    K.    Hostetter,    10,000. 
WISCONSIN— $834.21. 

Beloiti  Gridley  C.  E.,  5.  Milwaukeei 
Mary  J.  Barnard,   (deceased),  400. 

Congreirational  Conference  of  Wiaeon- 
»on.   by   L.    L.   Olds.  Treas..    372.16. 

Woman**  Home  Minaionary  Union  of 
Wiacon»in.  Mrs.   R.   B.   Way,   Treas..    57.05. 

MINNESOTA — 1239.91. 

Mankatoi  Missionary  Soc.  two  boxes 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  W^ortkinir- 
tont   E.   M.   S.,   for  Mcintosh    Ga.,   1. 

Through  the  Congregational  Conference 
of  Minneaota,  by  J.  M.  McBride.  Treas.. 
166.60. 

i;%'^oman*M  Home  Mlnalonary  Union  of 
Mlnneaota,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher.  Treas.. 
72.31. 

MISSOURI — 1248.45. 

Kannaii  Cityi  First  Ch..  55.16;  J.  F.  D., 
20;  A.  T.  H..  10;  Mrs.  F.  C.  K..  25.  for 
Tougaloo  College.  Jopllnt  First  Ch.,  2.25. 
Lebanon!  First  Ch.,  8.75.  Neoahot  First 
Ch..  12.  St.  LonlMi  Pilgrim  Ch.,  27.98. 
IVebMter  Groveai   First   Ch..    20.50. 

Conflrregationln  Conference  of  Mlaaonri, 
by    P.    A.   Griswold,    Treas.,    66.81:. 

KANSAS — 1197.90. 

Humboldt  I  E.  N.  E.,  3.  Kannaa  CItyt 
Ruby  Avenue  Ch.,  2.90.  Leavenworth i 
Ch.,  8.50.  Topekai  Central  Ch.,  104.51-; 
East  Indianola  Ch..  4.  Wlchltai  Mm.  N. 
J.   M.,    10. 

Woman's  Home  Mlnaionarr  Union  of 
Kanaaa,   by   Ella    M.   Pixley,    Treas..    64.99. 

NEBRASKA— 1180.09. 

Areadiai  Ch..  10.  Doniphant  Ch..  5. 
Frnnklins  Ch.,  10.  Fremont i  Ch..  20.  tNe- 
llghi  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Dorchester  Academy, 
5.     Santcet  Ch.,   8. 

M^oman*«  Home  Miaaionarr  Union  of 
Nebrnnka.   Mrs.    C.    J.    Hall.   Treas..    122  09. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA— 1146.31. 

Armours  Ch.,  20.  Boneateelt  Ch..  7.34. 
Chamberlain  I  Ch.,  3  50.  Redllelds  Ch.. 
11.65.  Scenics  Ch..  1.70.  Vermilion  i  Ch., 
15.79.      W^atertownt   Ch.,    13.35. 

W^onian**  Home  Minniopary  of  South 
Dakota,  by  Mrs.  B.  L.  Burgess,  Treas.. 
72.98. 

COLORADO— 1100.20. 

Colorado  Springas  First  S.  S,.  for  S.  A. 
at  Saluda  Seminary.  28.  Denvers  Ohio 
Ave.  Ch..  21.     Harden  I  Ch.,  10. 

Woman*ii  Home  MisMionnry  Union  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robertson.  Treas.. 
41.20. 

WYOMING — 70c. 

Van    Taaaelli    Ch..    70c. 
ARKANSAS — 111.25. 

Little   Rockt   First   Ch.,    11.25.    • 
PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA     (Northern) — 1160.46. 

Bay  Point t  1.4  5.  Graaii  Valleirt  l.SO. 
i^oekefordt  1.71.  Loomlnt  10.80.  Mill  Val- 
leys 3.47.  Oakland!  Pilgrim,  4.46.  Palo 
Alto:  14.88.  ParadlNei  1.80.  IC'etalttJma: 
27.4.S.      PlttMbiirgt      S.    S..       16c.       Iteilnood 
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rityi  21.60.  Rio  Vlatai  S.  S..  20c.  San 
F*rancliicos  First.  54;  Ocean  View.  2.22; 
Spanish  and  Italian  S.  S..  27c.  Maaipert 
Salem  Ch..  4.10.  San  Lorenaot  S.  S.,  1-.05. 
San  Rafael t  4.18.  Santa  Roaat  First  Ch., 
1.05.      Sanol   Glens   1.62.     Tnlaret    2.16. 

CALIFORNIA   (Soatliem)'^|6,017.42. 

(Donations  4.250.38,  Legacies  1.767.04) 

Anuaat  Katherine  Moore,  (deceased), 
2,916.67.  Liemon  GroTei  4.80.  Lonpr  Beachi 
37.20.  I-o«  Anirelest  Bethany,  2.40.  Cole- 
grove.  2.40;  Ch.  of  Messiah.  14.69:  East 
Ch..  93c;  First.  50;  Park  Ch..  11.52;  Ply- 
mouth, 14.40.  Manhattan  Beachs  1.50.  On- 
tnrioi  224.68.  PaMdenai  First.  37.50;  Pil- 
grrim.  19  92.  Redlandat  38.40.  Redondo 
Reach s  86c.  RJveraldei  15.  San  Dlevot 
First,  25.96;  Logran  Heigrhts.  3.60;  Ocesin 
Beach.  89c;  Mrs.  M.  V.  McKee,  666.66. 
Santn  Anas   20.     Whlttlers  30. 

'Woman's  Home  Mlfi«lonary  Union  of  So. 
California,   110.40. 

Legracies 

Eacondidos  Joseph  A.  Bent,  133.33.  Loa 
Angrelens  Mary  E.  Denison.  522.60.  Red- 
landHs  C.   M.    Baxter.    1.111.11. 

IDAHO — 146.33. 

Boliies  Wrigrht  Ch.,  5.  Branneans  4. 
Chaillss  10.  Mnllnns  S.  S.,  2.14.  Pocatellos 
23.      Wallaces    2.19. 

OREGON — $156.16. 

Clnckaman:  1.50.  Ingrle  Chapels  5.25. 
Porent  Groves  13.71.  Ontario s  5.  Port- 
lands   Hig:hland.    70c;    Sunnyside.    20. 

Woniar*<  Home  MiMiiionary  Union  of 
drenron,    110. 

WASHINGTON — 1135.83. 

Arllnnrtons  14.  Forkfis  2.  Granite  Fallns 
1.      KIrklnnds      1.33.      Monroes   3.      Seattles 

Edgewater.  1.50;  Finnish.  2;  Plymouth.  60. 
TonaMkets   1.     Walla  Wallas  First.   50. 

THE    SOUTH,  Ac. 

KENTUCKY— $24.30. 

Lndlows    Mabel    Memorial    Ch.,    5. 

Throuirh  the  Congrregratlonal  Conference 
of  Ohio,  by  Rev.   J.   O.   Fraser,  Treas.,    17. 

ThrouRrh  the  'Woman**  Home  MiMilonary 
Union  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams, 
Treas..   2.30. 

NORTH    CAROLINA — $1,000. 

W^ilmln^ons  "Gregrory  Normal  Institute 
Fund,'    (for    1920-21),    1,000. 

GEORGIA — $463.56. 

Athenas  "Friends  of  Knox  Institute." 
413.56.  GroTelands  Rev.  C.  F.  L.,  30. 
Savannahs  J.  O.  D.,   20. 

ALABAMA — $8,000. 

Mobiles  "Emerson  Institute  Fund,"  (for 
1920-21),    8.000. 

TEXAS — $30.00. 

Plymouth  Conference  of  Texas  Congrre- 
fcallonnl  Chnrchen,  Colored,  bv  Rev.  D.  J. 
Fly.nn.    D.    P..   30. 

F*L.ORIDA — $39.00. 

Donnellens  Dr.  J.  F.  S.,  for  Fessenden, 
Fla..  10.  Martins  Union  Baptist  Ch.  for 
Fessenden.  Fla..  5;  N.  T.,  for  Fessenden, 
Fla.,  5.  Ocalns  J.  E.  A.,  5;  Judge  B.,  1; 
A.    T.   T.,    5;    B.   M..    5   for   Fessenden.    Fla. 

Woman**  Home  Mlsalonary  Union  of 
Florida,  by  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Marsh.  Treas.,  3. 

TE^NBSSBE — $5.00. 

Pleanant  Hills  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  for  Pleas- 
ant  Hill   Academy,   5. 

FOREIGN — 25   Cents. 

Csiechoalovaklas  Chvaly  Orphana^re,  25c. 


Consreffntlonal    wrorld    Movements    55.- 
771.72. 
INCOME — $142,520.57. 

Andrews    Theological    Hall,      Talladega 
College,      25.43;      Atterbury      Endowment 
Fund,  251.85;  Avery  Fund,  483.62;  A  Friend, 
5.04;  Charles  M.  Baxter  Scholarship,  50.87; 
Eunice    Hatch    Baxter    Scholarship,    50.37; 
Barnes    Memorial   Scholarship,    for    Talla- 
dega   College,    5.04;    Catherine    A.    Blake- 
man    Endowment.    95.70;    William    Belden 
Scholarship,  for  Talladega  College,  60;   M. 
R.    Bishop    Endowment,    2.52;    Mrs.    S.    N. 
Brewer    Endowment.    51.89;    The    Julia    E. 
Brick    Endowment    Fund,    for    Bricks.    N. 
C.    8,155;    The    E.    A.    Brown      Scholarship 
Fund  for  Talladega  College.  35.76;  Brown 
Fund,    for    Colored    People,      50.37;      Mrs. 
Meriiam    T.    Brown    Fund,    25.18;      Henry 
Ward   Beecher   Memorial  Fund   for  Talla- 
dega College,  730.14;  Mehetabel  C.  B.  Bax- 
ter Endowment,  144.81;  Howard  Carter  En- 
dowment.   25.18;    De    Forest      Endowment 
for  Talladega  College,  1,007.40;  C.  F.  Dike 
Fund    for    Straight    College,    261.85;    Will- 
iam E.  Dodge,  Theo.  Endowment  for  Tal- 
ladega   College,    251.85;    The    Dewing    En- 
dowment, 676;  Eldridge  Fund,  503.«0;  Er- 
win  &  Other  Funds  for  Talladega  College. 
5,500;    Ewell    Theological    Fund    for    How- 
rad    University,     50.37;     Fitts     &    Warner 
Fund    for  Wilmington.    N.   C,    50;   Rev.    B. 
Foltz    Endowment,    50.37;      Rev.      Robert 
Ford   Endowment,    10.07;   Goodnow   Hospi- 
tal   Fund,    for    Talladega    College,    362.58; 
The  Gregory  Fund,  for  Books,  10;  Graves 
Theological    Scholarship      for      Talladega 
College.    251.85;    Elsie   G.      Green     Endow- 
ment, for  Nat,  Ala.,  47.85;  Charles  M.  Hall 
Fund.  98.247.08;  Elizabeth  S.  Hall  Endow- 
mnet.   50.37;   Rachel   R.  Hamilton,   Endow- 
ment,       50.37;        Irenus       Hamilton       En- 
dowment.   75.56;     Hammond      Endowment 
for    Straight    College.    251.85;    E.    A.    Hand 
Endowment.  25.18;  Clara  E.  Hillyer  Fund. 
2,261.62;    Holmes      Memorial      Endowment 
for  Cappahosic.  Va..  1.26;  Howard  Univer- 
sity     Theological      Endowment.      2,014.79; 
Henry    W.    Hubbard    Endowment,    2.356.31; 
Thomas   L.   Johnson   Endowment,    2,014.79; 
H.    W.    Lincoln    Theological      Scholarship, 
for    Talladega    College,    50.37;    Mrs.    P.    N. 
Livermore  Scholarship,   for  Pleasant  Hill. 
Tenn..    86.27;    Luke    Memorial    Scholarship 
Endowment,   for  Talladega  College.   21.85; 
A.   Minor  Endowment,   25.18;  Samuel  Mor- 
rill    Endowment,     25.18;     Rev.    George    Z. 
Mechlin     Endowment,     17.62;    Hannah      L. 
Morton    Endowment,    95.18;    Sarah    J.    Na- 
son  Endowment.   25.18;  George  L.  Newton 
Endowment.    251.85;    Mary    E.    Page    En- 
dowment. 10.07;  Piedmont  College  Endow- 
ment, for  Piedmont  College,  Demorest,  Ga.. 
810;    S.    W.    Pierce    Endowment,    through 
the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Iowa,  12.59;  C.  B.  Rice 
Memorial   Endowment    for  Talladegu  Col- 
lege.   22.15;      J.      S.      Ricker     Endowment, 
251.85;   J.    S.    Ricker   Endowment,    through 
the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Maine,  net,  204.96;  Wm. 
H.    Richardson,    Endowment.    668.38;    John 
Roy    Theological    Scholarship.    50.37;    Sey- 
mour   Straight    Endowment,    for    Straight 
College.    205.21;    Sophronia    L.    Stark    En- 
dowment.   97.02;    Belinda   Sanford   Endow- 
ment,   60.37;    Strong      Memorial      Endow- 
ment.   6,160.77;    S.    M.    Strong   Endowment, 
for   Saluda.   N.  C.   251.85;   Stone  Theologi- 
cal   Scholarship    for      Talladega      College, 
50.37;   Timothy   Smith   Endowment.    294.43; 
Stephen    Stickney    Mountain      Educational 
Endowment.  1.400.99;  Horace  G.  Story  En- 
dowment Fund.  73.11;  Student  Aid  Endow- 
ment, for  Talladega  College,  1.06;  Straight 
University    Scholarship,    147.99;    Talladega 
College    Endowment.     2,250.62;    Mary       W. 
Thompson  Endowment,  25.18;  E.  G.  Upson 
Scholarship   for   Tougaloo   College,    100.74; 
Margaret    Upson    Scholarship,    for    Touga- 
loo College,    239.76;   R.  M.   Tenny  Scholar- 
ship,   for   Talladega   College.    50.37;    Maria 
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W.  Warriner  Endowment,  50.37;  Seth 
Wadhams  Endowment  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 50.37;  Comfort  Ward  Endowment, 
for  Wilmington.  N.  C.  11.32;  A.  Went- 
worth  Endowment,  47.85;  Dr.  M.  C.  Will- 
iams Endcwment,  25.18;  Addie  Wing  Will- 
iams Endowment,  Mountain  Educational, 
7.50;  Mary  E.  Wilcox  Memarial  Scholar- 
ship for  Talladega  College.  50.37:  Samuel 
White  Endowment.  151.11;  J.  &  L.  H. 
Wood  Theological  Scholarship  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  50.37;  Yale  Library  Fund 
for  Talladega  College,  26.44;  Caroline  M. 
Martin  Endowment  for  Demo-rest,  Ga., 
100.74;  Mcintosh.  Ga.,  100.74;  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  100.74;  Clinton,  Miss..  100.74;  New 
Orleans.  La..  Straight  College.  100.74; 
Bricks.  N.  C.  100.74:  Kings  Mountain. 
N.  C.  100.74;  Cotton  Valley.  Ala.,  100.74: 
Marion,  Ala.,  100.74;  Fessenden,  Fla., 
100.74;  Evarts,  Ky.,  100.74;  Santee,  Neb.. 
100.74;  Santurce,  Porto  Rico,  100.74;  Austin. 
Tex..    Tillotson    College,    100.74. 

TUITION   190.866.32. 

Cappaho«ic,  Va |1,104.25 

Beaufort.   N.  C 62.00 

Bricks,    N.    C 4.894.78 

Kings  Mountain,  N.  C 1,692.02 

Saluda.    N.    C 770.85 

Troy.    N.    C 1.272.80 

Wilmington.    N.    C 2,401.76 

Charleston.  S.  C 4.015.00 

Greenwood,   S.  C 2,218.91 

Mcintosh.    Ga 1,236.22 

Athens,  Ga 2.221.78 

Macon,    Ga 3.499.31 

Thomasville.    Ga 2.202.25 

Fessenden.    Fla 91 3.81 

Athens,    Ala 1.847.30 

Florence.    Ala 2,580.00 

Fort  Davis.  Ala 570.50 

Marion,    Ala 3,481.91 

Mobile,    Ala 3,150.75 

Talladega.    Ala 11,476.00 


Lexington,    Ky 

Memphis,   Tenn 

Pleasant    Hill.    Tenn. 

Clintan,    Miss 

Moorhead,  Miss 

Tougaloo,    Miss 

New    Orleans,   La.    . . 

Austin,    Tex 

Santee.    Neb 

Provo.  Utah   

Vernal.    Utah    


1<,098.58 

11.372.85 

4.382.0n 

708.73 
1.454.25 
4.4$5.S8 
9,298.44 
4,076.45 

185.55 
1.364.49 

817.14 


SLATKR   FUND   PAID  TO   INSTITrTIONS 

12,550 

For    Talladega    College     $750.00 

For   Tougaloo   College    750.00 

For  Straight  College.   New  Orleans  750.00 
For   Brewer   Normal   School,    Green- 
wood.   S.    C 300.00 

SummarT-  of  Receipts  for  September,  IfkSO 

Donations    %  94.223.66 

Legacies    34,883.29 


Total    $129,106.95 

Income    142,520.57 

Tuition    90,866.32 

Slater    Fund    2.550.00 


Total      1365,043.84 

Sammary   of   Receiptn   Twelve    Monlks. 
From   Oct.  1,  1819,  to   Sept.  SO.  1920 

Donations    1341,273.61- 

Legacies    118.839.00 

1459.612.61 

Income 142.520.57 

Tuition    90.866.32 

Slater    Fund    2.550.00 

Total    .  -.    ..$695,549.50 
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EVERY  READER  GET  A  READER 

Our  New  Slogan 
"^^^  ODAY  every  growing  industry    has    its    Trade    Journal.     The 
\^  American   Missionary   is  your   Trade   Journal— your  people's 
^^^  and  yours — as  the  exponent  of  the  Congregational  missionary  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States. 

You  all  are  thinking  so  increasingly.  The  facts  prove  it.  Last  year, 
as  a  result  of  your  efforts  and  ours,  the  circulation  was  30,000,  the 
largest  for  many  years.  This  represents  a  gain  of  more  than  5,600  over 
1918,  and  of  more  than  7,000  over  1919. 

What  Congregationalists  Have  Said 

'*The  magazine  has  raised  our  apportionment  perceptibly  every 
year.''   (Club  of  77).  — From  Wisconsin 

'*The  magazine  is  perfectly  splendid  this  year.  Even  the  'men 
folks'  stay  at  home  of  an  evening  to  read  it.     How's  that?" 

— 'From  New  York, 

**The  Editor  wants  to  declare  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any 
reader,  that  for  a  Christian  man,  and  especially  for  a  Congregational ist, 
there  is  not  a  publication  to  be  bought  on  the  news-stands  that  for  in- 
terest, information  and  inspiration  can  hold  a  candle  by  the  side  of 
this  church  publication."  — From  the  Pg^fic. 

Our  Expectations  for  1921 

1.  Descriptions  of  work  more  vivid  and  concrete.  Frequent  sum- 
maries of  the  accomplishments  which  the  Congregational  World  Move- 
ment has  made  possible. 

2.  Fifty  thousand  subscribers  for  1921.  If  you  do  your  part  and 
we  do  ours,  this  is  a  goal  easily  reached. 

3.  A  representative  in  your  church  to  circulate  sample  copies,  re- 
ceive and  forward  subscriptions.  The  self -constituted  agent  in  a  New 
Hampshire  church  who  sent  in  a  list  two  years  since,  lacking  only  nine 
of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  church  membership,  this  year  increased  the  list 
to  soventy-four,  although  the  resident  membership  is  only  120. 

Note  the  Price 

Single  subscriptions,  50  cents;  in  clubs  of  five,  each  subscription 
25  cents;  in  clubs  equaling  one-fifth  the  gross  membership  of  the 
church  reported  in  the  last  Year-Book,  each  subscription,  15  cents. 

All  subscriptions  from  states  which  have  State  Editions  should  be 
sent  at  25  cents  each. 

Address  correspondence  relative,  to  subscriptions  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  H.  Hames,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  concerning 
editorial  policies  or  suggestions  for  improvement  to  the  Managing 
Editor. 

William  S.  Be.vrd,  Managing  Editor. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  WORLD  MOVEMENT 


THE  EVERY  MEMBER  CANVASS 

MANY  of  our  churches  are  planning  to  make  an  Every  Member  Can- 
vass in  the  month  of  December.     This  canvass  is  primarily  under- 
taken in  order  to  insure  the  funds  needed    for    current    expenses 
during  the  year  1921. 

It  will  be  a  mistake,  howeyer,  for  any  church  in  making  an  Every  Mem- 
ber Canvass  to  leave  out  of  account  its  obligation  to  help  in  the  denominational 
Missionary  and  Educational  Program  for  the  year  1921.  The  sum  of 
$5,000,000  is  imperatively  needed  for  this  work.  Every  state  has  been  given 
a  specified  amount  as  its  goal — and  every  church  has  bejen  apportioned  a  sum 
that  is  ir?  proportion  to  its  ability  as  indicated  by  current  expenses,  member- 
ship and  other  factors. 

A  pastor  of  a  New  England  church  that  for  years  has  been  struggling  for 
funds  to  secure  a  new  building  said  recently  that  in  all  those  years  of  hard- 
ship and  uncertainty  he  had  never  allowed  his  people  to  remit  their  effort 
and  determination  to  meet  their  missionary  apportionment.  That  church  i^ 
now  well  on  its  feet  and  is  adequately  housed  in  a  new  building — **There's  a 
Reason  r' 

Help  the  missionary  and  educational  work  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination for  the  year  19121,  as  well  as  provide  generously  for  the  support 
of  your  own  local  church  needs.  No  matter  how  small  the  church  and  the 
amount  of  its  apportionment  nor  how  hard  it  is  to  secure  the  funds  needed 
for  current  expenses,  do  not  neglect  to  share  in  the  larger  work  of  the  denom- 
ination. 

The  Congregational  World  Movement  has  pledge  cards  in  quantity  for 
the  missionary  apportionment  of  the  coming  year.  They  may  be  secured  from 
the  Regional  Directors  or  direct  from  the  Congregational  World  Movement, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

«    «    « 

INTERESTING  MATERIAL  FOR  MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION 

THE  books  offered  for  missionary  education  contain  material  that  is  in- 
tensely interesting  and  adapted  to  enlist  and  hold  the  attention  of  all 
who  have  complained  of  the  *  *  dry-as-dust "  nature  of  missionary  litera- 
ture. Take  the  account  of  the  following  incident  in  the  story  of  **Shepard  of 
Aintab'*  by  Alice  Shepard  Riggs: 

*' Although  the  doctor  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  brave  the  perils  of 
the  road  to  save  a  life,  whether  of  Christian,  Kurd  or  Turk,  yet  there  was  a 
special  pull  on  his  heartstrings  when  the  call  came  from  some  missionary 
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associate  in  a  distant  place.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  an  early  spring 
day,  while  at  the  operating  table,  a  telegram  was  handed  to  the  doctor. 
*  Carrie  ill— come  at  once.'  Two  days'  journey  far  across  the  mountain  ranges 
and  across  the  plain  full  of  swollen  streams  and  sloughs,  the  anxious  par- 
ents were  waiting.  When  would  the  telegram  reach  the  doctor  1  Like  every- 
thing else  in  Turkey,  telegrams  were  slow,  and  often  Dr.  Shepard  would 
reach  a  place  in  time  to  receive  his  own  telegram  announcing  his  coming. 

**How  long  would  it  take  him  to  reach  them  over  those  difficult  roads! 
At  five  o'clock  the  doctor  was  on  his  way.  At  dark  the  mountain  range  was 
crossed,  and  he  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  his  Kurdish  friend, 
Mahmoud  Agha.  While  the  horse  had  his  bag  of  barley,  the  members  of  his 
friend's  household  vied  with  one  another  to  do  honor  to  the  loved  guest. 
They  brought  him  a  ewer  and  a  basin  to  bathe  his  feet,  and  a  dish  of  hot  soup, 
with  bread  and  curds  and  cheese  for  his  evening  meal. 

**Can  I  get  across  the  ford  at  the  Ak  Suf"  (White  Water)  asked  the 
doctor  anxiously. 

*'  *I  fear  not,  EflPendi;  there  has  been  much  snow  and  rain,  and  the  water 
runs  by  like  a  sea. ' 

*'  'But  the  bridge  is  two  hours'  dpwn-stream,  and  that  will  lose  me  four 
hours'  time.    It  is  a  child  that  needs  me  and  I  cannot  delay.' 

''  *Inshallah  (God  willing),  the  Doctor  Effendi  (the  Turkish  title  of 
respect)  can  pass  the  ford.  You  have  no  guard;  I  will  come  with  you  to  the 
water.' 

**  Mounting  his  old  gray  mare,  .the  Kurd  rode  beside  the  doctor,  guiding 
him,  in  the  darkness,  around  the  sloughs  to  the  river,  which  rolled  in  a  tur- 
bulent torrent  down  the  plain. 

**  'Entrusted  to  Allah,'  he  shouted  as  the  doctor  rode  into  the  swollen 
and  turbulent  stream  and  then  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

**  Carefully  the  horse  picked  his  way  over  the  mud  bottom,  while  the 
co!d,  swirlinj[>^  water  rose  first  to  his  belly,  then  to  his  shoulders. 

*'  'Steady,  there,  boy;  I'm  with  ycAi.' 

"Aa  the  horse  lost  bottom  and  began  to  swim,  the  doctor  loosened  his 
coat  and,  sliding  off  into  the  water,  held  on  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  with 
one  hand,  while  he  pulled  a  strong  stroke  with  the  other.  After  a  sharp 
fight  with  the  current,  drenched  and  shivering,  horse  and  rider  scrambled  up 
onto  the  farther  bank  and  groped  their  way  back  to  the  road  up-stream ;  for 
the  current  had  carried  them  far  down  a.s  they  swam.  But  the  four  hours 
had  been  saved,  and  morning  found  the  doctor  at  the  home  of  his  little 
patient." 

«    «    « 

ANNUITY  FUND  PENSIONS  FOR  OLDER  MINISTERS 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  items  in  the  $5,000,000  apportionment  for 
1921  is  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  be  applied  in  providing  Annuity  Fund 
pensions  for  older  ministers.  In  addition  to  the  $100,000  asked  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  $500  to  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  aged  ministers 
and  ministers'  widows  who  are  now  receiving  very  much  less  than  that 
amount,  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  asked  in  order  that  the  men  who  are  upwards 
of  sixty  years  old  but  not  yet  retired  may  be  assured  of  a  pension  amounting 
approximately  to  $500.  By  the  payment  of  certain  premiums  or  lump 
sums  into  the  Annuity  Fund  Treasury,  the  $100,000  being  used  to  help  make 
such  payments,  the  men  who  are  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  share  adequately 
in  the  ordinary  advantages  under  the  Annuity  plan  will  be  entitled  to  a 
modest  pension  in  their  old  age. 
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THE  CHURCH  MISSION 

By  Ozora  S,  Davis,  D.  D. 
Definition. 

THE  term  ** Church  Mission''  is  new  to  American  Congregational  usage, 
''Revival  Meetings,"  ''Special  Services/'  "Evangelistic  Campaign" 
are  quite  familiar  and  of  long  standing.  Recently,  hofwever,  the 
word  "Mission"  has  been  growing  in  use.  We  employ  it  here  to  describe  the 
organization,  generally  by  an  individual  church,  of  all  its  Christian  forces 
in  the  effort  to  bring  the  gospel  message  to  the  community  through  a  series 
of  public  meetings  and  of  personal  influence.  It  is  the  final  item  in  the  con- 
tinuous and  church-wide  evangelistic  program  of  the  individual  congregation. 

Preparation. 

The  preparation  for  the  Mission  is  imperative  to  its  success.  The  first 
step  is  to  secure  the  cordial  approval  of  the  church  officers.  Then  the  sanction 
of  the  whole  congregation  should  be  obtained  and  a  general  committee  of 
arrangements  appointed.  In  the  majority  of  instances  there  will  probably 
be  a  sma]l  minority  at  the  outset  who  will  not  be  interested  enough  in  the 
Mission  to  assume  any  personal  share  in  it,  but  who  nevertheless  will  not 
oppose  it.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  positive  opposition.  This  ought  not 
to  block  the  enterprise,  although  the  minority  must  be  handled  in  the  finest 
Christian  spirit. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  committee  there  should  be  presented 
a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Mission,  sug- 
gestions as  to  peculiar  opportunities  and  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered, 
and  an  outline  of  the  main  questions  to  be  determined  and  the  conmiittees  to 
be  appointed.  The  pastor  will  be  able  to  indicate  the  especial  needs  of  thr* 
community.  Dates  should  be  fixed,  preacher  and  leader  of  music  discussnl 
or  decided  upon,  and  at  least  the  following  sub-committees  named :  publicity, 
ushering  and  hospitality,  music,  finance.  Others  may  be  added  as  the 
situation  demands. 

At  l^^ast  two  months  will  be  needed  for  the  work  of  preparation.  Not  less 
than  two  meetings  will  be  required  for  the  full  committee.  At  these  the 
pastor  and  the  Mission  preacher,  if  he  is  available,  may  speak  with  profit. 
Also  at  these  meetings  the  sub-committees  should  report  fully. 

An  ijnportant  factor  in  the  preparation  for  the  Mission  is  the  organization 
of  a  "Iveague  of  Intercession"  and  of  neighborhood  prayer-meetings,  which 
ought  to  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  month  before  the  Mission 
begins.  The  "'League  of  Intercession"  is  formed  by  securing  signatures  to 
a  card  pledging  daily  private  prayer  for  the  Mission.  The  prayer-meetings 
must  be  organized  carefully  by  personal  workers. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  enlistment  of  personal  workers. 

Other  items  in  the  program  of  preparation  will  suggest  themselves  accord- 
ing to  eaeh  local  situation. 

{To  he  continued) 
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THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST  TOWARD  GOD 

By  Charles  F,  Carter,  D,D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Philippians  2 : 5.    Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus. 
John  6:57.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me  and  I  live  by  the  Father. 

IN  the  field  of  literature,  Shakespeare  is  the  outstanding  mallei.  He 
touches  human  life  at  almost  every  point,  to  portray  and  to  interpret  it. 
The  play  of  human  passions,  in  their  baseness  and  in  thfeir  exaltation, 
are  to  him  an  open  book.  He  reads  the  working  of  the  mind  fes  though  all 
human  experience  wiere  native  to  him  and  depicts  it  with  unerHng  fidelity. 
We  are  amazed  at  the  range  of  his  interests  and  the  scope  of  his  knowledge. 
King  and  down,  Hamlet  and  the  grave-digger  are  one  in  the  penetration  of 
his  understanding.  On  his  dramatic  page  human  nature  stands  revealed  as 
by  no  other.    He  knew  what  was  in  man. 

And  yet,  when  we  raise  the  question,  whfft  kind  of  man  was  this  who 
knew  the  human  heart  so  well,  the  pages  that  reveal  mankind  so  widely  give 
scarcely  a  hint  of  the  character  of  him  who  wrote  them.  They  contain  no 
self-revelation.  They  throw  a  white  light  on  all  around,  but  they  have  no 
radiance  of  inner  personality.  Of  Shakespeare  the  man  we  know  almost 
nothing  from  the  dramas  that  he  penned. 

In  the  realm  of  life,  the  outstanding  marvel  is  Jesus  Christ.  Hie  wrote 
a  few  words  in  the  sand  one  day,  but  no  one  knows  what  they  were,  and  be- 
side that  He  has  left  no  written  word.  He  also  knew  what  was  in  men.  He, 
too,  revealed  the  life  that  was  around  Him  by  the  penetration  of  His  com- 
ment. He  illumined  life,  shining  as  a  radiant  torch  of  truth.  But  in  all  this 
disclosure  of  the  hearts  of  men,  penetrating  to  the  marrow  and  the  dividing 
of  the  joints  asunder,  He  also  disclosed  Himself.  His  revelation  of  men  and 
to  men  was  a  revelation  of  Himself. 

In  what  He  said,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  by  those  who  heard  Him, 
we  have  a  self-disclosure  that  makes  His  inner  life  known  to  millions  in  the 
worM  better  almost  than  they  know  themselves.  His  personality  is  crystal 
clear  and  the  springs  of  His  character  are  an  open  secret  for  mankind. 

Let  the  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Shakespeare,  and  you  might  write 
dramas  ad  he  wrote,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  kind  of  man  you  would  be. 
Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  quality  of  life  is 
shaped  by  that  Likeness  and  the  character  determined.  We  may  remind  our- 
selves of  that  pregnant  saying  of  Dr.  Bushnell:  **I  know  Jesus  Christ  better 
than  I  know  any  man  in  Hartford.''  Because  such  knowledge  is  possible, 
we  have  fellowship  with  Him  that  we  may  attain  more  of  His  likeness.  We 
do  not  know  His  face,  but  what  lay  behind  it  we  do  know. 

As  He  looked  out  upon  the  manifold  beauty  in  the  world  He  saw  a  re- 
flection in  it  all.  The  sparrow  and  the  lilies,  the  fields  of  sprouting  grain  and 
the  vines  forming  their  rich  clusters,  made  Him  think  of  something  else. 
His  mind  was  continually  passing  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  In  the  visible 
world  there  was  a  reflection  of  God.  He  had  the  habit  of  an  unerring 
spiritual  inference.    It  was  not  the  conclusion  of  a  painful  logic.    It  was  the 
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intuition  of  a  mind  that  felt  the  need  of  *' seeing  whole'*  and  only  Ckni  could 
meet  that  need.  The  objects  around  Him  contained  a  secret,  but  only  one 
could  answer  it.  As  He  stood  on  the  shore  of  Galilee,  under  the  overarching 
sky,  he  felt  the  presence  of  an  all-embracing  love.  The  outward  look  upon  the 
natural  world  was  ever  coupled  with  the  upward  look  toward  God. 

By  His  own  inner  life,  Jesus  was  continually  being  led  to  a  similar  in- 
evitable inference.  There  was  one  word  that  meant  more  to  Him  than  all 
the  rest,  that  word  was  Father.  This  was  His  personal  name  for  (Jod,  and 
the  way  in  which  He  spoke  it,  I  believe,  meant  even  more,  for  it  bore  the 
accent  of  His  soul.  A  common  name  is  often  rendered  beautiful,  when  it  is 
spoken  with  the  emphasis  of  love.  Jesus  took  the  word  that  first  denotes 
the  organic  tie  of  parenthood  and  infused  into  it  the  deeper  meanings  of  a 
spiritual  tie.  Out  of  His  own  experience  He  named  God  for  men  by  a  term 
that  bote  a  vital,  organic  meaning  for  every  one  and  yet  was  susceptible  of  a 
meaning  into  which  they  might  grow,  and  as  the  soul  matured  might  find  it 
laden  with  deep  and  precious  significance. 

If  this  had  been  His  only  contribution  He  would  still  be  the  great  bene- 
factor of  His  race.  He  taught  men  to  call  God  Father,  and  He  taught  them 
by  the  luost  perfect  of  all  methods — example.  That  word  Father  lay  at  the 
heart  of  His  being.  It  was  the  major  premise  of  His  mind.  All  Hiis  counsel 
was  colored  by  it.  It  was  the  supreme  fact  of  all  existence,  meeting  Him  con- 
stantly within,  and  it  shaped 'all  His  conclusions. 

Hence,  the  mind  of  Christ  worked  under  the  sense  of  spiritual  de- 
pendence. May  we  say  it  as  flatly  as  this:  He  took  no  unauthorized  initia- 
tive. Perhaps  we  are  apt  to  miss  this  fact  because  toward  men  He  showed 
such  unequivocal  authority.  A  due  sense  of  Christ's  thought  of  God  deepens 
the  impression  of  that  inner  state  of  mind  out  of  which  could  come  the  utter- 
ance: **I  do  always  the  things  that  please  HSm.'* 

We  are  so  preoccupied  with  our  own  interests  that  we  tend  to  develop 
self-suflBciency  and  assertiveness.  The  prevailing  attitude  with  Jesus  was 
the  opposite  of  this.  He  was  preoccupied  with  God's  affairs.  Of  course,  they 
had  become  His  affairs.  At  our  best,  we  often  go  our  way  with  God's  ap- 
proval. Jesus  went  God's  way  with  His  approval.  The  habit  of  mind  had 
become  fixed  to  defer  to  the  holy  will  of  the  infinite  Father. 

The  result  was  that  His  mind  worked  under  the  constant  sense  of  an 
informing  presence.  He  not  only  was  dependent,  but  through  that  depend- 
ence He  received  guidance.  He  had  established  an  inner  channel  that,  on 
His  part  being  kept  open,  was,  on  the  Father's  part,  kept  full.  H!e  tumetd  the 
golden  faucet  of  filial  deference  and  the  stream  from  the  reservoir  of  Holy 
Will  flowed  forth. 

This  was.  the  constant  habit  that  became  so  impressive  in  the  crisis  of 
His  life,  not  automatic,  but  conscious,  and  requiring  force  of  will  to  be  sus- 
tained. The  prayer  in  Gethsemane  disclosed  two  wills,  and  out  of  that  bitter 
struggle  came  the  characteristic  decision:  ** Nevertheless,  not  my  will  but 
thine  be  done.* '  Just  as  He  had  taught  the  disciples  to  pray,  so  He  prayed. 
Then  on  the  cross  He  exclaimed:  ** Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit."    The  inner  habit  of  a  lifetime  revealed  its  consummation  there. 

It  was  no  abnegation  of  self  that  characterized  the  mind  of  Jesus,  but  an 
empowering  of  self  through  commission  from  on  high.  This  dependence  be- 
came fused  into  fellowship.  The  mind  of  Jesus  moved  toward  divine  ends 
and  issues  under  a  sense  of  fatherly  companionship.  **My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work."  Life  was  a  mutual  affair.  The  divine  enterprise  was 
the  supreme  and  all-controlling  interest  of  His  life.    His  upward  look  toward 
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God  gave  Him  an  onward  look  in  the  direction  God  Himself  was  moving.  His 
was  a  practical  mind,  not  lost  in  contemplation  but  directed  toward  results 
which  God  Himself  was  seeking.  Hence,  He  spoke  much  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  the  project  that  absorbed  His  energy.  Because  of  what  the  Father 
had  undertaken  the  Son  was  full  of  undimmed  enthusiasm. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  have  more  of  this  mind  of  the  Master  t  Let 
not  our  faith  in  what  Christ  was  balk  our  faith  in  what  we  may  become. 
God  is  our  Father.  We,  too,  live  in  a  world  vibrant  with  His  presence.  We, 
too,  may  defer  to  Him.  We,  too,  may  rely  on  the  inflow  of  His  spirit.  We, 
too,  may  strive  for  ends  that  He  appoints  and  approves.  We,  too,  may  walk 
in  filial  loyalty  to  our  Father.  The  habit  of  our  minds  will  determine  these 
issues  in  our  souls. 

If  Mr.  Edison  should  invite  one  to  go  through  his  laboratory,  and  should 
explain  how  he  gained  insight  into  certain  principles  that  led  to  new  inven- 
tions, and  should  indicate  wide  fields  of  application  still  unoccupied,  to  any 
one  versed  in  the  laws  of  electricity,  such  an  experience  might  well  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  career.  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  the  world  into  His  con- 
fidence. The  greatest  benefactor  of  man  has  laid  bare  His  secret.  There  are 
no  patent  rights  which  He  has  reserved  to  Himself.  The  laws  of  the  spirit 
in  their  practical  unfolding  He  has  disclosed.  The  power  of  an  endless  life 
enters  into  a  new  career  when  we  undertake  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

«    «    « 

THE  PUBLIC  FORUM 

THE  public  forum,  now  adopted  by  many  churches  clubs,  and  social 
centers,  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  nation's  strong  assets,  not  only  for 
the  complete  airing  of  grievances,  but  for  the  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  vital  topics  of  public  interest.  Strangely  enough,  the  communities  in 
which  the  public  forum  has  been  most  largely  successful  have  been  those  in 
which  home  mission  institutions  have  their  greatest  obligation  and  oppor- 
tunity. •  •  •  As  a  safety  valve,  and  as  a  method  of  finding  out  what 
the  people  think,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  for  the  production  of  the  collective  will,  the  public  forum,  if  organized 
under  the  principle  of  free  speech,  with  no  intent  to  incite  violence  or  disturb 
the  public  peace,  is  an  asset  for  the  church  not  yet  fully  realized.  In  the  days 
of  our  Lord,  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  synagogue  service  was  that, 
at  the  close,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  any  person  who  so  desired  to  read 
from  one  of  the  scrolls,  to  comment  on,  or  publicly  discuss,  any  passage  of 
Scripture  or  any  statement  made  by  the  scribes  or  elders.  It  was  evidently 
this  custom  which  Jesus  followed  when,  at  Nazareth  in  the  synagogue,  on  the 
Sabbath  Day,  He  asked  for  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  opened  it,  and 
read  the  sentences  from  the  Scriptures  which  He  interpreted  as  fulfilled  in 
Himself.  This  part  of  the  synagogue  worship  was  evidently  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  public  forum  today. 

— The  Church  and  the  Community. 

Every  man  is  a  steward  and  must  give  an  account  of  all  that  is  entrusted 
to  him. 

God^s  ownership  and  man's  stewardship  ought  to  be  acknowledged. 

This  acknowledgment  recjuires,  as  part  of  its  expression,  the  setting 
apart,  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  such  portion  of  income  as 
is  recognized  by  the  individual  to  be  the  will  of  God. 

This  separated  portion  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  Kingdom  of  • 
God,  and  the  remainder  recognized  as  no  less  a  trust. 
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OUR  SEVENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


IT  was  thanksgiving  month  in  a  thanksgiving  country.  We  gave  thanks 
with  good  reasons  for  the  A.  M.  A.  had  closed  a  year  of  richly  fruitful 
service.  The  Annual  Survey — now  published  and  to  be  had  on  applica- 
tion— was  an  admirable  review  of  the  different  features,  of  our  work  telling . 
the  story  well ;  a  model  survey  hardly  equaled  in  its  setting  forth  in  recent 
years.  The  Treasurer's  report — with  no  indebtedness — left  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  its  characteristic  clearness  and  completeness.  *' Church  Work 
An¥)ng  the  Negroes''  following,  had  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  presentation 
by  Superintendent  Lawless  whose  wise  direction  of  it  enabled  him  to  speak 
with  personal  knowledge  and  effectiveness.  In  the  devotional  service  which 
followed,  the  uplifting  prayers  of  gratitude  and  of  faith  quickened  our  sense 
of  dependence  upon  God  in  the  past  and  for  the  future.  The  memory'  of  the 
leading  prayer  by  the  Jubilee  Singers  will  long  remain. 

Three  strong  addresses  on  Thursday  morning.  **  Rehabilitation  in  the 
A.  M.  A.  Schools"  by  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  capital  paper  in  which  he  made  his 
case.  The  money  must  be  forthcoming.  Dr.  Moore  of  Howard  University, 
graduate  of  Fisk  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  eloquent  in  his  **Race  Relations  in  the  South"  His  address  should 
have  a  wide  reading.  The  secretarial  address  by  Dr.  Cady  upon  **Bace  Values 
and  Race  Destinies"  was  a  stirring  plea  for  justice  in  our  personal  and  na- 
tional relations  to  the  Negro  and  the  Oriental.  It  was  strong,  true,  and 
needed.  Dr.  Cady  made  it  plain  that  there  is  no  infidelity  worse  than  that 
which  confesses  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  while  it  denies  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  addresser  in  the  afternoon  were  on  the  same  high  plane.  Mrs. 
Woodbury  in  her  reminiscenes,  Mr.  Hertz  in  his  plea  for  Indian  missions, 
Mr.  Scheibe  for  the  Mexican  children's  schools,  and  Mr.  dnborden  for  the 
industrial  betterment  of  his  people,  together  made  a  great  appeal  for  our 
varied  work. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  Bradford's  address  and  Dr.  Moton's  w^re  alike 
characteristic  in  their  interest  and  in  the  ability  with  which  they  were  pre- 
sented. A  large  audience  greeted  them,  and  were  richly  repaid  foi*  their 
intent  attention. 

And  so  ended  our  Seventy- fourth  Annual  Meeting,  but  not  its  signifi- 
cance and  its  influence. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  ANTI-JAPANESE  LAW 

THE  Anti- Japanese  law  unhappily  has  passed  in  California.  Assuredly 
the  American  Missionary  Association  could  not  be  true  to  what  it 
stands  for  to  do  other  than  record  its  painful  regrets  at  this  rankest 
injustice.  Perhaps  the  words  of  an  educated  Japanese  will  express  in  kinder 
terms  the  sense  of  injustice  than  we  might  command.    He  says : 

**The  people  of  Japan  for  two  generations  have  been  taught  friendship 
and  good-will  for  the  people  of  America.  They  have  fostered  respect  for  the 
ideals  and  institutions  of  the  Ujiited  States.  Your  great  emancipators,  your 
champions  of  liberty  and  equality  have  been  idols  of  our  students  and  young 
men.  Your  missionaries  have  preached  to  us  not  only  the  Christian  gospel 
of  brotherhood  but  the  American  ideals  of  equality  and  equity. 

*'We  know  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  all 
*  persons'  under  the  American  flag  the  equal  protection  of  laws.  We  have 
believed,  as  we  still  believe,  that  this  is  a  promise  of  protection  for  the  homes 
and  fortunes  of  all  who  come  here  under  the  law  and  under  the  treaty  to  help 
develop  your  great  resources  by  their  labor  and  enterprise. 

*  *  In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  the  present  agita- 
tion agahist  us  has  the  sanction  of  Americanism — that  it  springs  from  the 
heart  of  the  true  American. 

**We  recognize  that  racial  difference  engenders  a  race  feeling.  But  no 
one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  feeling  which  should  not  be  fostered  or  deliber- 
ately stirred  up.  All  sensible  men  will  agree  that  it  is  criminal  to  exploit 
that  feeling  for  ulterior  purposes. 

''The  hope  of  our  age  lies  in  the  effort  to  minimize  race  feeling.  Its 
spirit,  its  ideal,  its  tendency  is  not  to  emphasize  but  to  alleviate  racial  differ- 
ence. If  we  make  business  of  fanning  and  feeding  race  feeling,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  international  peace,  and  all  efforts  for  a  league  of  nations  must 
be  set  at  naught.  Surely  race  feeling  should  not  be  injected  where  there  is 
no  occasion  for  it. 

*  *  Our  only  contention  is  that  those  Japanese  who,  comparatively  small  in 
number,  are  already  here  should  be  treated  justly  and  equitably.  A  policy 
of  discrimination  and  persecution  will  merely  complicate  the  question  and 
render  its  solution  all  the  more  difficult. 

*'We  have  not  neglected  to  foster  Americanism  among  the  Japanese  in 
California.    We  have  always  co-operated  with  the  American  authorities  or 
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organizations  in  the  Americanization  movement.  We  have  issued  circulars 
and  pamphlets,  and  sent  out  lecturers,  explaining  to  the  Japanese  through- 
out the  ytate  what  American  ideals  stand  for. 

**Th<f  Japanese  in  California  never  fail  to  respond  heartily,  whenever 
they^re  called  upon  to  shoulder  their  share  in  patriotic  or  charitable  enter- 
prises. Their  economic  activities  have  been  deeply  curbed  by  various  devices, 
legislative  and  otherwise,  making  it  extremely  d'flBcult  for  them  to  improve 
their  financial  status,  and  yet  they  have  never  rfiirked  their  duty  in  regard 
to  any  undertaking  calculated  to  advance  public  welfare. 

**The  proposed  initiative  measure,  outlined  at  the  outset,  will  if  adopted 
condemn  the  Japanese  in  California  to  a  status  little  better  than  that  of  slaves 
or  serfs.  It  will  deprive  them  of  all  opportunity  for  material  progress  and 
economic  advancement.  It  will  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  provide  for 
the  future  of  their  American-born  children  who  are  going  to  remain  here  as 
American  citizens.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  in  conformity  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  fair  play,  is  it  calculated  to  promote  America's  own  welfare,  that 
such  a  law  should  be  adopted,  virtually  compelling  the  Japanese  in  California 
to  fling  upon  the  world,  upon  the  American  community,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  unprovided  and  ill-trained  to  perform  duties  as  members  of  a 
body  politic  of  which  these  American-born  children  are  destined  to  be  a 
factor! 

**As  we  listen  to  the  passing  storm  of  passion,  of  denunciation,  of  abuse 
and  slander,  we  ask  ourselves  if  we  were  mistaken  in  our  belief  in  your  honor, 
in  our  faith  that  you  would  not  strip  us  of  the  protection  of  the  common  law 
of  equity  and  deny  us  the  equal  protection  of  your  laws. 

It  is  a  painful  question.  We  are  few  in  numbers,  defenseless  except  by 
the  truth.  You  are  a  myriad  in  numbers  and  strong.  You  are  taught  at 
your  altars  to  love  your  neighbors  and  that  it  is  a  scarlet  sin  to  bear  false 
witness  against  them.  Surely  you  would  not  heed  those  who  make  business 
of  spreading  falsehoods  about  us,  and  urge  you  to  persecute  your  peaceable, 
industrious,  and  law-abiding  neighbors  such  as  the  Japanese? 

**Our  good  opinion  of  you  and  your  country  may  seem  of  little  value  to 
you.  Biit  it  has  been  of  great  value  to  us.  It  has  guided  us  on  our  hard 
march  onward  for  the  past  sixty  years.  It  was  a  march  to  whicff  your  land 
summomd  us  with  promise  of  peace  and  friendship  at  its  end.  If  you  listen 
to  enemies  of  the  world's  good  order,  and  deny  us  that  promise,  which  we 
have  followed  as  a  great  light,  how  can  you  summon  others  to  trust  you!" 

Oeobge  Shima. 


When  a  year  ago  Secretary  J.  E.  McAfee  resigned  from  the  Association 
to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  October  that  year,  the  Executive  Committee 
earnestly  urged  him  to  continue  until  a  successor  might  be  chosen.  In  view  of 
their  urgency,  Mr.  McAfee  has  placed  the  American  Missionary  Association 
under  great  obligations  by  graciously  consenting  to  remain  in  the  work  of 
the  office  until  now. 
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As  Mr.  McAfee  now  goes  from  us  to  other  service,  his  associates  in  the 
office  bear  cordial  testimony  to  the  high-minded  qualities  of  character  which 
have  marked  his  intercourse  in  all  his  official  relations  as  well  as  to  his  tire- 
less fidelity  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  their  direc- 
tion of  the  interests  committed  to  them.  Mr.  McAfee  will  be  pleasantly  re- 
membered by  the  schools  and  institutions  as  well  as  by  his  associates  in  the  A. 
M.  A.  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  brotherliness  and  by  the  genial  spirit  of 
a  Christian  gentleman  which  has  marked  his  service  towards  all  with  whom 
he  has  had  to  do.  In  view  of  his  departure,,  the  Executive  Committee  in 
Septemhor  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Missions  expressed  the 
great  appreciation  felt  by  all  of  them  of  Mr.  McAfee's  spirit  and  service, 
and  of  their  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  self-forgetful  and  efficient  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  his  department.  Mr.  McAfee  bears  with  him  the  kin*! 
regards  and  best  wishes  of  every  department  of  our  work. 

«    j»    « 

REV.  FRED  LESLIE  BROWNLEE 
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SECRETARY   BROWNLEE 


WE  are  happy  to  introduce  to  our  readers  and    to    the    schools    and 
churches  the  Rev.  Fred  Leslie  Brownlee,  elected  to  the  position  of 
Corresponding  Secretary  to  take  the  place  and    work    which    Mr. 
Joseph  B.  McAfee  has  resigned. 

Secretary  Brownlee  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1883.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  State  University  with  the  A.B.  Degree  in  1907  and  took  the 
Master  Degree  in  1908.  After  attending  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  from  1908-1910,  he  became  pastor  of  Grand  View  Heights  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1910-1914,  when  he  returned  to  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  was  duly  graduated  in  1915.  After  a  year  of  graduate 
work  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia  University  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, specializing  in  educational  theory*  and  practice,  he  was  appointed  to  be 
director  of  Religious  Education  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Colum- 
bus in  association  with  Dr.  Gladden  and  Carl  S.  Patton  for  four  years.  In 
1918  he  became  Director  of  Religious  Education  and  its  associate  pastor  at 
Pilgrim  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  which  Dr.  Dan  P.  Bradley  is  pastor. 

He  i.*  a  member  of  the  Religious  Education  Council  of  the  Religious 
Educational  Association,  and  Chairman  of  the  Religious  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  Churches  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Brownlee  was  also  in- 
structor at  the  Western  Reserve  University  in  the  department  of  Religious 
Education.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  both  special  and  thorough 
preparation  and  a  practical  experience  not  only  in  direction  of  Religious 
Education,  but  also  in  Church  work,  where  it  called  for  high  eflBciency.  This 
experience  will  commend  our  new  Secretary  at  once  to  our  co-workers  in 
the  various  fields  of  work  for  which  the  Association  stands,  with  the  emphasis 
of  the  administration  on  its  higher  Christian  interests. 

Secretary  Brownlee  receives  the  hearty  welcome  of  those  who  are  to  be 
his  associates,  and  is  cordially  introduced  to  our  schools  and  teachers*  whose 
acquaintance  he  hopes  to  make  in  due  time. 


In  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury  from  active  ser- 
vice in  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
placed  upon  its  records  its  high  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  devotion 
which  have  characterized  her  presentation  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
Association  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Mrs.  Woodbury  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  many  friends  in  the  churches  who  have  listened  to  her 
earnest  appeals,  and  will  carry  with  her  that  grateful  memories. 
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HARRY   TAKESTHE^ENEMY 


OUR  missionary  to  the  Crow  In- 
dians has  sent  us  in  his  re- 
port an  item  regarding  one 
of  his  Christian  workers.  His  name 
is  Harry  Takes  The  Enemy.  He  was 
born  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
midst  of  the  old  savage  camp.  He 
spent  his  youth  in  the  religion  of  wor- 
ship of  plants,  wood,  the  sun,  tobac- 
co, and  other  deities  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  all  the  heritage  of  a  thousand 
years  of  savage  custom  were  his.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  his  name  \vas  won 
b}'  his  capture  single  handed  of  a 
Blackfoot  warrior.  He  became  a 
Christian  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  made 
a  deacon  of  the  Black  Lodge  church 
in  1917,  and  became  the  preacher  in 
1919.    Last  year,  during  the  very  bad 


roads,  he  seldom  failed  to  drive  eleven 
miles  once  a  week  to  receive  his  cate- 
chetical and  theological  lesson.  He 
calls  steadily  on  the  sick,  and  once 
this  summer  he  made  63  calls  in  a  few 
days  on  the  healthy.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  the  Indians  were  in- 
vited to  the  Billings  Fair  which  ^s 
almost  equivalent  to  a  state  fair,  he 
went  along,  and  held  a  service  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  took  with  him  all  the 
children  around  to  see  the  fine  horses, 
cows,  machinery,  farm  products  and 
other  exhibits.  Incidentally,  he  also 
won  $75.00  in  prizes  with  his  race 
horse.  Last  but  not  least  in  this  brief 
description  of  my  friend  and  helper 
he  sat  up  all  night  recently  seeking  to 
induce  a  man  to  become  a  Christian. 


STRAIGHT  COLLEGE.   NEW  ORLEANS 


REV  Louis  J.  Luethi,  for  nine 
years  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  East 
Toledo,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
the  chair  of  history  in  Straight  Col- 


PROFESSOR  LUETHI 


lege.  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  is  now 
at  the  head  of  that  department.  Mr. 
Luethi  will  also  act  as  assistant  to 
the  president,  and  especially  as  a 
preacher  in  the  college  chapel.  Mrs. 
Luethi,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, will  teach  mathematics  in  the 
institution.  Mr.  Luethi  sends  to  us 
an  interesting  little  account  of  a 
•cosmopolitan  gathering  that  was 
held  immediately  after  the  National 
Council  at  Boston  at  the  summer 
home  of  President  Howard  A.  M. 
Briggs  of  Straight  in  Northfield, 
Mass.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  uni- 
versity extension  course. 

The  conference  proved  to  be 
of  exceeding  interest.  Our  south- 
ern ministers  were  keen  and  appre- 
ciative and  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
highest  and  best  standards.  They 
let  nothing  go  unobserved.  The  for- 
eign guests  were  deeply  impressed 
with  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and 
they  on  their  part  brought  a  bless- 
ing to  their  American  friends.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  President  Briggs 
to  repeat  these  experiences  in  this 
kind  of  extension  work  in  the  sum- 
mer seasons  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  especially  helpful  to  ministers 
and  teachers. 
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Rear  row  left  to  right:  W.  E.  Northey, 
Parkin  College.  Kent  Town,  South  Aus- 
tralia; Rev.  R.  E.  Salmon,  Roatt  Park 
Congregational  Church,  Cardiff,  Wales; 
Rev.  G.  J.  Thomas,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Rev.  L. 
J.  Luethi,  Professor  of  History,  Straight 
College. 

Second  row:  Mrs.  W.  F.  Slocum,  Wake- 
field, Mass.;  Dr.  Alfred  Lawless,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Rev.  Arthur  F.  Elmes,  Wilmington, 
N.  C;  Rev.  D.  G.  Munroe,  Hopetown, 
British  Guiana. 


Third  row:  Theodore  Pilgrim,  British 
Honduras,  student  at  Straight  College; 
Miss  Mary  Luethi,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Dr.  W.  F.  Slocum;  President  Howard  A 
M.  Briggs;  S.  Jas.  Thompson,  Athens. 
Ga.;  Rev.  James  A.  Herod,  Abbeville.  La.; 
George  Smith,  Huston,  Texas,  student 
Straight  College. 

Fourth  row:  Professor  Walter  G. 
Mitcball,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pickens.  Marietta,  Ga.;  Rev.  W.  Mor- 
gan, Cardiff,  Wales;  Rev.  J.  R.  Mallard, 
Anderson ville,  Ga.;  Rev.  Bertram  E.  Lee 
Woolf,  Liverpool,  England. 


TILLOTSON  COLLEGE,   AUSTIN.    TEXAS 


TILLOTSON  College,  Austin, 
Texas,  began  its  institution- 
al life  in  a  large  five  story 
stone  building  known  as  *\Allen 
Hall,'*  which  housed  besides  the 
boys'  and  girls*  dormitory  the  reci- 
tation rooms,  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining  room. 

It  was  not  long  before  expanding 
needs  were  met  rapidly  in  the  erec- 


tion of  a  girl's  dormitory,  contain- 
ing dining  room  and  kitchen,  to  be 
followed  by  the  boys'  work  shop,  a 
two  and  a  half  story  cement-block 
building,  and  next  an  office  and 
recitation  building,  two  and  a  half 
stories  high. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the 
outward  growth  of  the  work  here, 
but  it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
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BALLARD  NORMAL,  MACON,  GA..  WITH  A  RECORD  OF  53  YEARS 


our  faculty  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. Both  teachers  and  student 
body  are  looking  forward  to  a  year 
full  of  promise  and  progress." 

The  A.  M.  A.  certainly  congratu- 
lates Ballard  not  only  upon  thisl 
achievement  so  honorable  and  so  ap- 


preciative of  their  school,  but  also 
upon  the  high  standard  of  strong 
and  solid  work  which  the  school  is 
doing.  Ballard  School  has]  always 
had  an  excellent  record  for  excel- 
lent work. 


LIFE  AT  PEABODY  ACADEMY,   TROY.   NORTH 

CAROLINA 


TUB  new  year  at  Peabody 
Academy  opened  well.  While 
not  comfpleted,  the  new" 
school  and  church  building  was  far 
enough  along  to  enable  the  school 
to  begin.  Some  of  the  teachers  were 
absent,  but  now  the  teaching  force 
is  complete  and  all  goes  well. 

The  pupils  in  the  higher  grades 
are  attending  better  than  ever'  be- 
fore. If  parents  are  com^pelled  to 
keep  any  of  their  children  at  home, 
they  have  s,ome  of  the  smaller  ones 
stay,  and  send  the  older  ones  to 
school.  Those  who  come  are  giv- 
ing their  time  to  the  work  required 
of  them,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  chance.  A 


more    orderly    and       well    behaved 


THE    FORMER    SCHOOL    BUILDING, 
Troy,  N.  C,  with  a  record  of  22  years 
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PKABODY  ACADKMY,  THE  NEW   SCHOLL   BUILDING 


body  of  young  people  I  have  not 
seen.  They  seem  to  take  pleasure 
in  complying  with  all  requirementsi 
made  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
school.  They  attend  and  support 
the  religious  meetings  and  in  every 
way  show  a  readiness  to  help. 

We  meet  for  devotion  every 
nnorning  at  eight  forty-five,  with  a 
short  Scripture  lesson,  prayer  and  a 
ffpiritual  song.  The  teachers  go  to 
their  rooms  to  meet  their  classes, 
and  recitations  are  conducted  until 
twelve  o'clock.  A  recess  of  forty- 
five  minutes'  duration  is  given  stud- 
en  tfl  and  teachers  for  their  lunches, 
when  work  begins  again  at  twelve 
forty-five,  and  continues  until  three 
thirty  when  the  work  in  the  class 
room  ends. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  space,  we  had 
to  close  our  industrial  department  for 
two  years,  but  now  we  have  reor- 
ganized it,  and  instruction  is?)  now 
going  on.  Classes  in  woodwork  are 
reciting  daily. 

We  conduct  a  small  boarding  de- 
partment for  girls.  Our  space  is 
small,  and  only  a  few  can  be  ac- 
commodated.    At   this   time,    there 


are  three  and  four  girlsj  in  small 
rooms.  The  dormitory  for  boys  is 
in  the  process  of  erection,  and  we 
hope  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  use 
during  the  year. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  new 
school  and.  church  building.  Pea- 
body  Academy  has  grown  greatly 
in  the  esteem  of  the  people  as- an 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  cen- 
ter for  the  colored  people  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  The  demands 
made  upon  us  for  leadership  in  this 
are  more  than  we  can  meet.  The 
public  schools  are  calling  for  teach- 
ers and  are  taking  from  us  t^me 
who  are  not  ready  to  go.  The  temp- 
tation to  get  $50.00  per  month  from 
the  county  fund  is  too  strong  for 
many  to  resist.  For  this  reason,  our 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  in  the  high 
school  have  lost  several  members. 
Even  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
have  given  up  a  few  girls  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  outlook  at  Peabodv  is  encour- 
aging, and  we  are  hopeful,  and  our 
heartf4  are  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  Master-  at 
this  place. 
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FESSENDEN    ACADEMY,    FLORIDA 

A  GCX)D  WORD  FOR  FESSENDEN,  FLORIDA 


THE  editor  of  the  Palatka  Ad- 
vocate,   Florida,  has  a    good 
word  for  our  school,  Pessen- 
den  Academy  at  Fessenden. 

Pessenden  Academy  has  no  superior 
of  any  school  of  its  class  in  the  Soutii. 
Postered  and  controlled  by  the  Am- 
erican Missionary  Association,  which 
standardizes  all  of  its  work,  this  in- 
stitution is  eflBciently  provided  in 
faculty  to  take  care  of  the  course 
provided  and  is  adequately  equipped 
to  more  than  meet  every  promise 
catalogued.  The  principal,  the  Rev. 
H.  S.  Bartiwell,  was  known  to  us  long 


before  his  coming  to  the  state.  Grad- 
uating at  Talladega  College  and  Sem- 
inary, he  has  made  an  enviable  record 
as  a  pastor  in  several  fields  before 
coming  to  Plorida. 


A  correspondent  from  Interlaken, 
Plorida,  who  has  recently  yisited  Pes- 
senden, writes: 

**The  campus  slopes  are  just  as 
beautiful,  home-life  with  careful 
training  just  as  desirable  for  Plorida 
you^g  people  away  at  'boarding 
schoor  as  ever.  The  faculty  is  of 
high  grade  and  in  earnest.*' 


TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  SAN  RAFAEL.  NEW  MEXICO 


OUR    school      was      established 
about  1885  and  has  been  at 
work  constantly  since  then 
it  is  the  oldest  of  our  Mission  Sehooh 
in  New  Mexico. 

We  have  pupils  from  beginners 
up  through  the  eighth  grade,  not  all 
grades  every  year,  as  this  year  we 
have  no  fifth  grade. 

Miss  Prost,  who  has  been  here  for 
thirteen  years,  wanted  to  give  jup 
teaching  the  higher  grades  this  year, 
so  she  has  from  beginners  up  through 
second  grade  and  I  have  from  third 
up  through  the  eighth  grade.  We 
have  enrolled  sixty-one  pupils  this 
year  and  Miss  Prost  says  the  aver- 
age attendance  has  been  unusually 
high. 

We  have  a  house  in  the  same  yard 
with  our  two  roomed  school  building, 


both  of  adobe,  and  keep  house  to- 
gether sharing  work  and  expense. 
As  you  can  imagine  our  days  are 
busy  from  the  time  we  rise  at  six 
o'clock  until  the  dishes  are  washed 
and  things  in  order  for  the  night  at 
about  seven-thirty. 

The  most  of  the  children  are  bright 
and  attractive  and  many  of  them  are 
so  lovable  we  say,  **I  could  take 
Prank,  or  Leonardita  or  Adelina  as 
my  own  and  just  enjoy  bringing  hiin 
or  her  up.'' 

Every  morning  the  children  (aire 
together  in  the  larger  school  room 
and  we  all  sing  one  or  two  selections, 
read  the  Bible  in  Spanish  and  have  a 
prayer,  one  morning  in  Spanish,  the 
next  in  English,  closing  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

*'My  Country,"  as  they  name  it, 
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SOME   OF  OUR   BOYS 


is  a  ^eat  favorite,  as  is  **The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,'*  of  which 
the  boys  whistle  the  chorus,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  note  of  **The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  sees  every  pupil 
rising  to  his  feet.  **  Jesus  Loves 
Even  Me,*'  is  another  favorite  and 
the  sweet,  childish  voices  ringing  out 
in  the  chorus  **I  am  so  glad  that 
Jesus  Loves  Me,''  make  us  glad  that 
we  have  the  privilege  of  teaching 
them  of  this  same  Jesus. 

Sunday  School  is  not  very  well  at- 
tended as  of  course  the  Priest  does 
all  he  can  to  keep  the  children  away, 
but  we  have  one  regularly,  just  the 


same. 

Two  boys,  who  were  pupils  in  our 
schools,  are  now  attending  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Las  Graces;  one 
of  our  girls  graduated  from  Rio 
Grande  IncJustrial  School  a  year  ago 
and  is  now  in  Schauffler.  Miss  Gib- 
son says,  **She — ^Rosenda — is  the 
best  looking  girl  in  school  and  doing 
splendid  work  in  her  studies.''  An- 
other of  our  girls,  who  also  graduated 
from  Rio  Grande  last  year,  is  work- 
ing her  way  and  attending  the  High 
School  of  Normal  University  at  Las 
Vegas.  A  number  of  former  pupild 
are  teaching  in  public  schools. 


THE  NEGRO  PEOPLE  IN  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO  is  believed  now  to 
stand  third  among  American 
cities)  in  Negro  population, 
the  best  estimates  placing  it  at  125,- 
000.  Many  of  the  race  regard  it  as 
their  most  liberal  haven  in  America. 
There  are  a  thousand  evidences 
that  the  move  of  75,000  Negroes  to 
the  city  has  meant  material  pro- 
gress. They  have  the  largest  Pro- 
testant   church    in    North    America 


(Baptist),  with  8,500  members.  One 
labor-union  local  numbers  more 
than  10,000  members.  A  single 
clubhouse  costing  $50,000  caters  sjo- 
cially  to  8,000  members.  They  have 
five  banks,  their  own  life  insurance 
company,  their  OAvn  building  and 
loan  association,  their  own  hospital, 
their  own  co-operative  stores.  In 
five  years  they  have  founded  five 
weekly  and  two  monthly  periodicals. 
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THE  Negro  population  of  De- 
troit has  grown  from  8,000 
to  55,000  in  the  three  years 
of  migration.  In  the  survey  of  the 
opinions  of  the  managers  of  one 
hundred  prineipal  industrial  plants 
in  Detroit  that  hired  Negroes!,  the 
result  was  that  forty  of  them  were 
enthusiastic  as  to  their  value  as 
workers.  They  said  that  they  would 
not  hire  any  other  if  they  could  get 
abundance  of  it.  Twenty  of  them 
said  that  Negro  workers  were  as| 
good  as  foreign  workers,  but  not 
yet  so  good  as  American  whites.  Of 
the  other  forty,  twenty  per  c6nt 
were  neutral  and  twenty  per  cent 
were  unfavorable.  Many  of  the  fac- 
tories are  beginning  to  train  the 
Negroes  for  skilled  work,  and  many 
of  them  are  teaching  Negroes)  to  be 
ready  to  teach  classes  of  other  Neg- 
roes  to   do   skilled   work.  From   an 


address. by  the  president  .of. the  De- 
froit  Branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  we  quote: 

**The  South  may  appoint  as,  many 
inter-racial  commissions  as  it  pleas- 
es. These  inter-racial  commissions 
will  help  matters,  but  they  will  not 
stop  the  migration.'  Lynching,  mob 
r^le,  poor  schools,  disfranchisement, 
jim-crowing,  a  justice  that  diserim 
inates  between  whites  *  and  blacks, 
tenant  robberies,  and  unequal  eco- 
nomic opportunity, — thesv  funda 
mental  things  must  end;  otherwise, 
they  will  strip  the  South  of  the  ere 
ators  of  wealth  and  will  reduce  it 
to  penury  and  want.  It  is  as  use 
less  to  try  to  f^top  this  migration, 
through  palliatives,  as  it  was  for  the 
old,  mad  King  Canute  to  stop  the 
incoming  tide  of  the  ocean  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  regal  order." 


«.   «    « 


Ufa 

AN   OUTDOOR   KINDERGARTEN 

THE   OUTDOOR   KINDERGARTEN 


THE  Rush  Memorial  Church  at 
Atlanta  is  in  a  location  which 
greatly  needed  a  church  and 
its  care  for  the  children  of  the  im- 
mediate environment.  The  people  of 
the  church  are  making  a  brave  ef- 
fort to  carry  on  the  work  of  social 
betterment  and  one  of  the  ways  is  in 


the  instruction  of  some  fifty  children 
in  an  out-door  kindergarten.  But 
the  little  folks  will  find  shelter  in  the 
winter.  This  in  addition  to  other 
community  work  among  a  laboring 
people  who  need  all  the  help  the 
church  can  give  in  all  ways. 
In  one  district  where  two  years  ago 
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sixty-nine  **  agencies  of  demoraliza- 
tion" were  counted,  the  negroes 
have  partly  evicted  them  by  a  drug 
store,  a  bakery,  a  shoe  shop,  a  res- 
taurant, a  dry  goods  store,  and  other 
"constructive  agencies."  The  home- 
buying  movement  is  marked.  Thous- 
ands own  houses  worth  from  $200 — 
tar-paper  shacks — to  $20,000  gray, 
stone  buildings.  Ambitious,  intelli- 
gent young  negroes,  many  having 
seen  service  abroad,  are  entering 
not  nierely  sjkilled  trades,  but  the 
professions. 

As  in  this  city,  the  war  emerg- 
ency greatly  lengthened  the  list  of 
employments  free  to  colored  folk, 
and  the  emigration'  of  aliens  has 
kept  the  demand  keen.    Four  prom- 


inent doors  that  have  s\vung  open 
are  those  of  metal  foundries,  tan- 
neries, shipping  clerks*  offices  and 
automobile  repair  shops.  A  business 
college  that  it  can  place  colored 
graduates  in  stenographer^'  posi- 
tions. Some  stores  employ  negro 
sales  girls.  A  number  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  have  colored  **bus 
girls,"  and  millinery  shops,  laun- 
dries, garment  and  mattress  fac- 
tories and  other  establishments  em- 
ploying manual  labor  are  glad  to 
take  black  workers.  The  stock  yards 
employ  over  15,000  Negroes,  and  the 
testimony  is  that  tkere  is  little  race 
feeling — though  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing because  Negroes  do  not  make 
good  union  men. 


OBITUARIES 


Rev.  James  Hamilton  Pickens  who 
died  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  on  the  12th 
of  August  was  a  faithful  and  devot- 
ed pastor  of  the  church  in  Marietta 
He  was  born  at  Selma,  Alabama,  and 
was  the  first  young  man  to  graduate 
from  Knox  Academy  at  Selma. 
Thence  he  went  to  Northwood,  Ohio, 
where  in  the  Geneva  College  there  he 
went  as  far  as  the  Freshman  year  in 
the  classical  course.  Returning 
South,  be  began  teaching,  and  con- 
tinued as  a  teacher  for  more  than 
twenty  years.     Then  he  entered  the 


theological  department  of  Talladega 
College  from  which  he  was  duly 
graduated.  After  holding  his  first 
church  for  one  year  at  TaDadega,  he 
became  the  pastor  at  Abbeville, 
Louisiana.  Thence  he  was  called  to 
Marietta,  Georgia.  In  all  of  his  work, 
•his  faithful  wife  was  always  at  his 
side  to  render  her  service  in  the  Mas- 
ter's work.  He  was  absent  from  his 
pulpit  just  one  Sabbath  before  he 
died.  He  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 


«    «    « 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  Butcher,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  one 
of  the  greatly  esteemed  former  co- 
workers of  the  A.  M.  A.  As  presi- 
dent of  Straight  College,  Mr.  Butcher 
won  the  esteem  and  appreciation  of 
the  oflScers  of  the  Association  for  his 
excellent  service.  In  this  work,  Mrs. 
Butcher,  greatly  beloved  by  teachers 
and  pupils,  was  his  able  and  earnest 


assistant,  contributing  very  largely 
to  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  to  the 
success  of  her  husband's  administra- 
tion. Mrs.  Butcher  was  taken  ill  two 
years  ago,  but  after  a  patient  and 
even  cheerful  bearing  of  her  protract- 
ed illness,  she  passed  away  on  the 
14th  of  September.  Those  who  were 
associated  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  But- 
cher in  their  A.  M.  A.  work  will  read 
this  notice  with  regretful  sympathy. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  TnaiurtT 


We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  receipts  for  October,  exclusive  of 
receipts  from  C.  W.  M.,  also  a  statement  showing  the  amount  available  for 
regular  appropriations  and  the  amount  designated  by  contributors  for 
special  objects,  outside  of  the  regular  appropriations. 


RECEIPTS    FOR    OCTOBER 


Churcbei 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women*! 
Societiei 

Other 

Socie- 

ties 

Y.   P. 
S.   C. 
E. 

TOTAL 

1919 
1990 

7.762.61 
10.426.00 

466.62 
328.99 

2.841.66 
1,857.03 

87.43 
68.00 

11.158.U 
12,670.02 

IM. 

Dm. 

2.663.49 

*""l37!63 

""984*52 

"29.43* 

1.6U.91 

Individ- 
uals 


6.832.79 
4,377.23 


1.465.56 


TOTAL 


16.990.90 
17.047.25 


66.36 


Available    for    Regular    Appropriations: 


Lega- 
cies 

TOTAL 

8,478.06 
6,772.77 

26.4C8.96 
23.820.02 

"l.706'i9 

"iiiiiw 

1919 
1920 


loe* 
Dm. 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Other 
Socle- 
ties 

Y.   P. 
S.  C. 
E. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Lega- 
cies 

7.666.60 
10,3U.OO 

878.26 
204.74 

2,676.44 
1,709.66 

21.^3 
43.00 

10.726.72 
12.268.30 

774.60 
2.746.00 

11,501.32, 
15.013.8(7 

8.478.06 
6,772.77 

2,666.40 

""ieilEi 

""iti'si 

21.57 

1.G41.E8 

1.970.40*     3.511.98 

"ubela 

1 

TOTAL 


19.979.38 
21.786.0* 


1.806.C9 


Designated    by   Contributors    for    Special  Objects  Outside  of -Regular  Appropriations 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Wom«n*s 
SM:ieties 

166.11 
147.47 

Other 

Socle- 

ties 

Y.   P. 
S.   C. 
E. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Lega- 
cies 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

106.91 
116.00 

93.37 
124.25 

66.00 
16.00 

431.39 
401.72 

6.058.19 
1.632.28 

5.489.r8 
2.033.95 

5.489.58 
2.083.95 

Inc. 

8.09 

30.88 


3,465  C3 

Dec. 

17.64 

61.00 

29.67.      3.425.951     3.466.C3 

SUMMARY    OF   RECEIPTS   FOR  OCTOBER 


RECEIPTS 

1919 

1920 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available    for    Regular    Appropriations: 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

19.979.38 
'   5,489.56 

21,786.07 
2.033.95 

1.803.f: 

""iisi^c 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS    FOR   OCTOBER 

25.468.9( 

23,820.02 

1        1.648^4 

FORM   OF  A   BEQITEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act   of  the   Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL   GIFTS 
Anticipated   bequests  are   received   on   the   Conditional    Gift   plan;   the   Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  Ifle  6f  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.     For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 
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German  Congregationalists  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  giving  a  good 
account.  The  churches  at  Pine  Island  and  Stuyvesant  recently  met  to  have 
their  annual  fall  festival,  at  which  time  two  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars 
was  subscribed  by  them  as  a  gift  for  the  Congregational  benevolent  Societies. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  constituency  of  both  these  churches  does  not 
exceed  fifty  families,  this  is  indeed  a  notable  gift. 

«    «    « 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Rev.  Cephas  F. 
Clapp,  which  occurred  recently  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  During  the  period  from 
1898  to  1907,  Mr.  Clapp  was  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  the  state 
of  Oregon,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  gave  him  a  large  place  in 
our  denominational  fellowship.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Washougal,  Washington.  Our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  bereaved  family. 

*    *    * 

Those  who  are  preparing  special  celebrations  in  connection  with  the 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  will  be  interested  in  a  pageant  which  has  just  come  to 
hand.  It  is  entitled  **The  Pilgrim  Gleam,*'  and  while  not  distinctly  a  mis- 
sionary production  is  being  largely  used  by  churches  and  schools  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  price  is  fifty  cents  and  copies  may  be  had  at  this  office.  The 
author,  Mrs.  Hunter  Kennard,  is  a  loyal  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 

«    «    « 

On  October  18«th,  it  was  the  privilege  of  this  Society  to  welcome 
to  America  ten  Czecho-Slovak  girls,  who  arrived  in  New  York  on  an  army 
transport  tn  route  to  the  Schauffler  Missionary  Training  School.  Their 
names  may  be  of  more  interest  to  our  churches  a  few  years  from  now :  Marta 
Kucera  (1) ;  Marta  Kucera  (2),  a  cousin  of  the  first  named;  Jarmila-Kucera; 
Anna  Zoufalik;  Vlastimila  Fust;  Jarmila  Zelinka;  Lydia  Zelinka;  Marta 
Zoltesz;  Erica  Tardy  and  Marie  Kejval. 

«    «    « 

During  recent  weeks  Dr.  Burton  has  been  giving  himself  largely  to  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  regional, 
director  of  the  Congregational  World  Movement  campaign.  Secretary  Moore 
has  returned  from  a  trip  among  the  Southern  churches  which  was  made  par- 
tially in  the  interest  of  the  World  Movement.  Secretary  Beard  spent  two 
weeks  of  November  in  Kansas,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Union  and  at  various  colleges  in  connection  with  the  recruit- 
ing work  of  the  Home  Missions  Council.  Miss  Woodberry  has  been  touring 
for  several  months  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

«    «    « 

Any  woman's  society  desiring  to  give  a  most  impressive  pageant  should 
secure  the  one  issued  by  the  Lutherans,  entitled,  **  Christ  for  Anierica,"  price 
twenty  cents  per  copy.  It  is  a  most  vivid  portrayal  of  the  wistful  expec- 
tancy of  alien  peoples  for  Christian  training  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
recently  given  in  a  most  effective  manner  by  the  Women 's  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Eichmond  Hill  Congregational  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Arthur  N. 
Ellis  is  the  new  pastor. 
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AN  APOSTLE  OF 

By  Wendell  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Union 

A  Kansas  lady  once  asked  her 
friend  from  Boston  who  was 
making  her  a  Visit,  **How 
far  is  it  from  here  to  Boj;ton?*' 
**  About  fifteen  hundred  miler./'  was 
the  reply.  **0'h,  my  dear/*  said  the 
Kan  .as  woman,  **how  can  you  bc^ar 


» 

lOfi^        ^ 

iyi 

^  '^r^^^^BfC 

■kS 

Ww          ^L^r 

I 

'    ■ 

In  clerical  attire 

to  live  so  far  awayf  We  may  smile 
at  this,  but  it  is  most  applicable 
where  Dewey,  South  Dakota,  is  con- 
cerned. The  people  there  are  living 
far,  far  away,  and  they  know  it. 
Their  interest  centers  elsewhere  — 
pioneer  sentiment  holds.  **0h,  in 
this  country  out  here — ** falls  nat- 
urally from  their  lips.  Many  feel 
and  act  like  the  little  girl  in  the 
Middle  West,  who  in  her  last  bed- 
time prayer  in  that  section  of  the 
country  thanked  God  for  Tlis  mer- 
cies to  her,  concluding  with  **Now, 
rood-bv  God;  we're  going  to  Cali- 
fornia.'* 

Irregularity  is  the  keynote  and  ex- 
planation of  the  church  problem  in 
this   frontier   country.   But   this   ir- 


BROTHERHOOD 

Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

regularity  is  not  caused  by  idlenesJl 
Hard  work  is  the  rule.  It  is  a  stiff 
and  spiny  country  where  obstinate 
nature  is  broken  and  corralled.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  get  the  people  to  pull 
together.  Even  the  picnic  in  thi^J 
land  of  few  amusements  draws  but 
a  meager  crowd.  The  annual  Labor 
Day  celebration  succumbed  during 
the  war,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
r.vuiscitate  it;  while  wonder  upon 
\y(nderf.,  the  dance  hall  proprietor 
cannot  look  upon  his  prospects  with 
unclouded  brow,  for  his  crowds  are 
as  uncertain  as  the  wind !    At  times 


PITCHING  ALFALFA 

there  are  no  more  girls  in  attend- 
ance than  a  soldier  could  count  on 
the  fingers  of  a  mutilated  hand.  *I'm 
beginning  to  hate  that  business 
worse  than  rattlesnakes,''  the  own- 
er told  the  writer,  **Tt's  a  white  ele- 
phant on  my  hands." 

The  count V  fair,  a  real  Wild  West 
show,  is  a  fit  symbol  of  the  social 
life  of  the  section,  and  perhaps 
brings  more  people  together     than 
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any  other  occasion.  The  homestead- 
ers toil  and  sweat  and  plan  a  week 
ahead  of  the  event,  arise  on  the  great 
morning  probably  while  the  stars 
are  still  sihining,  and  easting  their 
cares  aside,  sally  forth  to  see  the 
show  and  once  more  meet  their  al- 
m.ost  forgotten  friends.  The  Edge- 
mont  fair  ground  is  mainly  a  race 
track,  a  half-mile  coarse,  with  a 
sm^ll  wooden  grandstand.  Interest 
centers  in  the  horses — the  country's 
pride.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit, 
there  was  a  pretty,  slim  porrel  horse, 
on  the  track,  **rode*'  by  an  Indian 
veneered  in  cheap  American  cloth- 
ing,    prancing  and     champing  ner- 


AFTER    DIGM3HNG    POST    HOLES    FOR 
THREE   DAYS 


vously,  as  if  on  springs.  More  stolid 
hoi*ses  were  liml)ering  up  in  one 
place,  while  in  another  was  seen  a 
little  blac'-:-faced  roan,  **rode*'  by  a 
light-haired  boy.  **TheyVe  off,'' 
shouted  the  crowd !  A  cloud  of  dust 
partly  revealed  the  glarinpr  shirts  of 
the  riders,  flashes  of  striking  arm 
and  quirt  and  the  fling  of  the 
horse's  hoofs.  The  beautiful  sorrel 
launched  out  valiantly,  and  the  big 


Indian  rode  hard  but  not  well.  **  Lit- 
tle roan!  Little  roan!"  shouted  the 
bo3's  behind  us.  On  the  home  stretch 
the  roan  glided  to  the  front,  the  boy 
riding  right  over  her  neck,  no  whip, 
only  coaxing,  his  shoulders  as  even 
as  those  of  a  bicycle  rider.  Betting? 
Yes;  but  the  interest  in  horses  and 
play  as  such  is  still  to  the  fore. 
The   ** Harness    Race"   (those  pac- 


A   NEW   SIDE   TO   MINISTERIAL  LABOR 

ers  **r.ure"  run  prettily)  is  more 
worthy  of  development,  for  it  brings 
into  notice  horses  that  are  of  great 
value  in  the  every-day  life  of  the 
country ;  moreover,  the  owner  may 
be  his  own  jockey.  There  was  also 
an  ** Indian  Ladies'  Wagon  Race  and 
Tent  Pitching,"  and,  of  course,  a 
wild  horse  race.  Li  this  several 
horses  fell  from  awkwardness  or  ex- 
ertion, one  Indian  turned  a  beauti- 
ful somersault,  and  he  did  not  slide 
off  his  steed  either.  And  so  on  for 
three  days.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  an 
airplane,  the  first  some  of  the  folks 
had  seen. 

Thank  God  for  the  women !  Thev 
keen  the  men  from  that  inevitable 
** letting"  down"  process.  At  times 
they  work  along  with  the  men,  but 
in  addition  they  form  the  structural 
part   of  the  simple  social  life.   The 
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men  work  hard,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  civilization  they  are 
merely  fillers-in.  In  the  life  of  the 
home,  and  in  larger  social  projects, 
the  women  are  clearly  the  leaders; 
their  true  worth  is  wonderfully  re- 
vealed in  a  pioneer  community. 

Because  of  the  limited  and  irregu- 
lar life  the  minister  must  spend  most 
of  his  timie  in  calling,  and  my  visits 
to  the  scattered  homesteads  were 
most  enjoyable.  Out  West  you  are 
asked  to  stay  for  meals  and  you  are 
urged  to  stay  all  night.  You  talk 
about  the  hay  that  should  be  **put 
up''  before  it  rains,  about  the  cattle 
that  went  over  the  hills  and  which 
the  hardest  riding  cannot  find,  and 
the  prospects  of  getting  the  two 
teachers  for  the  coming  school  year. 

My  pastoral  calls  may  have  start- 
ed and  ended  with  talk,  but  they 
often  led  to  really  virile  occupation. 
Beneath  the  Wyoming  bluflFs,  look- 
ing east  over  the  broad  valley  across 
the  pine-studded  Elk  Mountain, 
there  is  a  little  shack  which  I  helped 
to  shingle.  Along  a  pine  ridge,  on  a 
homer.tead  between  Dewey  and  Clif- 
ton is  a  barbed  wire  fence,  with 
heavy  posts  set  in  holes  that  I  dug 
for  three  days,  through  hardpan. 
Down  on  the  red  soil  of  Pass  Creek 
is  a  load  of  alfalfa  that  I  helped  to 
pitch  one  cool  afternoon;  and  on  a 
stretch  of  railroad  there  are  ties 
placed  by  picks  and  bars  and  shovels 
in  the  hands  of  a  section  gang  while 
I  was  a  member.  This  last  expe- 
rience has  had  the  effect  of  making 
me  much  more  appreciative  of  trav- 
el. That  section  gang  was  a  jolly 
bunch.  It  consisted  of  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  a  Swede  foreman,  a 
couple  of  Irishmen,  three  Negroes 
and  mvself.  The  four  last  mentioned 
worked  steadily.  I  visited  the  Ne- 
groes in  their  box  car.  We  ate  candy, 
talked  about  work  and  religion,  and 
I  played  my  harmonica. 

Out  on  the  slope  a  number  of 
likeable  Ohio  boys  were  borine:  vain- 
Iv  for  oil.  They  had  drilled  down 
520  feet  and  found  water,  but  not 


the  magic  fluid.  One  of  these  young 
men  was  hauling  lumber  when  a 
small  whirlwind  blew  some  boards 
off  the  pile,  striking  the  horses.  They 
ran  away  and  the  boy  was  flung  un- 
der both  wheels.  Then  a  load  of  lum- 
ber fell  upon  him.  Night  after  night, 
the  family  sat  up  with  the  wrenched 
and  broken  sufferer.  1  took  my  turn. 
The  nearest  physician  was  twenty- 
five  miles  away,  and  came  only  once. 
The  tragedy  was  greatly  relieved  by 
the  unconscious  humor  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  it  is  good  to  record  that 
he  recovered. 

It  was  an  eye-opener  to  meet  the 
diversity  of  religious  views.  Broad- 
minded  Catholics,  and  narrow-mind- 
ed Methodists,  those  with  *'no  reli- 
gion'' and  those  with  **too  much." 
One  old  man,  with  keen  penetra- 
tion advocated  the  ideas  of  our  new 
liberal  magazines,  illustrated  by  in- 
cidents from  his  own  observation. 
Another,  not  an  Adventist,  but  hav- 
ing a  Lutheran  background,  still 
keeps  Saturday  sacred  and  refuses  to 
co-operate  in  church  work.  **No  use 
in  converting  people  unless  what 
you  convert  them  to  is  right."  With 
it  all  he  was  most  hospitable.  He 
drew  me  into  one  theological  argu- 
ment after  another,  and  I  silenced 
him  several  times,  but  of  cour^^  he 
was  not  convinced — never  will  be. 
Friendship  was  what  he  lacked,  and 
only  a  miracle  of  friendship  could 
win  him. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  fam- 
ilv  with  whom  I  stayed  horses  were 
iriven  me  for  my  travels.  Old  Ro- 
land, of  about  nineteen  summers, 
was  miv  most  frequent  companion. 
He  often  furnished  the  openinff 
wedfire  for  conversation.  "Huh,  old 
88  Bar/'  some  one  would  remark. 
**I  knew  him  when  he  was  the  best 
horse  in  the  country.  Pretty  as  a 
picture — an  outlaw,  though.  I  re- 
member when  he  th rowed  old  so- 
and-so.''  Roland  didn't  throw  me: 
in  fact,  he  didn't  ero  as  fast  as  I 
wanted  him  to,  but  he  had  a  nice 
rocking-horse  lope   and   always  fin- 
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ished  stronger  than  he  started.  After 
a  long  ride  he  would  even  race  with 
young  horses.  The  old  fire  still 
burned.  When  I  required  speed, 
** Brownie''  was  given  me — a  big, 
clumsy  work  horse,  but  willing  and 
eager  and  tireless. 

Let  me  give  you  my  idea  of  a 
strenuous  week  on  a  home  mission 
field:  Visit  parishioners  all  day  on 
Saturday  and  attend  a  dance  on 
Saturday  night;  get  up  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  hold  two  services 
in  Dewey,  ride  to  the  church  at  Clif- 
ton, eighteen  miles  away,  and  retuni 
in  time  for  an  evening  service.  Qet 
up  early  on  Monday  morning  and 
walk  seven  miles  before  breakfast, 
to  take  up  the  occupation  of  digging 


post  holes,  which  lasted  for  a  few 
days. 

The  dances  are  attended  by  both 
parents  and  children.  The  crowd  is 
a  homogeneous  one,  for  the  West  is 
united  by  the  bond  of  similar  work. 
At  times  they  go  home  at  five  a.  m., 
and  again  as  early  as  one  a.  m.  The 
good  music  and  wholesome  mirth 
make  it  an  occasion  of  warmth  —  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  rather  stern 
church  atmosphere.  The  church 
would  save  itself  as  well  as  others 
if  it  could  get  a  crowd  like  that 
within  its  walls.  I  did  my  best  to 
bring  this  about,  with  partial  re- 
sults. 

{Concluded  in  the  January  Issue,) 


«    «    « 


A  UNIQUE  APPEAL 


IN  southern  Idaho  a  group  of  Rus- 
sian-Qermans  from  the  vicinity 
of  Odessa,  Russia,  settled  several 
years  ago,  undertaking  dry-farming 
while  awaiting  the"  introduction  of 
irrigation.  They  did  have  some  mea- 
sure of  success  earlier,  but  for  the 
past  four  years  they  have  experienced 
crop  failures  ranging  from  fifty  per 
cent  in  the  most  favored  district  to 
.one  hundred  per  cent  in  others.  The 
people  are  very  hard  working  and 
frugal,  much  devoted  to  their  church 
life. 

In  this  district  we  have  eight  small 
churches,  able  to  get  out  more  men 
than  women  members,  with  over  fifty 
per  cent  taking  part  in  the  prayer 
meeting.  Last  year,  out  of  their  pov- 
erty they  gave  two  and  a  half  times 
their  apportionment,  over  five  dollars 
per  resident  member  for  our  de- 
nominational benevolences.  Men, 
women  and  children  went  out  on  the 
public  highway,  then  being  built,  and 
worked  to 'earn  money  for  the  church 
oflferings.  Now  that  the  highway  is 
completed  they  have  gone  thirty  miles 
away  to  an  irrigated  section  and 
worked  on  the  harvesting  of  the  best 


crop  to  earn  this  year's  apportion- 
ment. 

But  these  loyal  people  are  actually 
suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  some 
boxes  of  miscellaneous  garments 
might  be  sent  to  help  them  over  the 
hard!  winter.  They  are  over  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
the  country  is  wind-swept,  so  that 
much  warm  clothing  is  needed. 
Good,  substantial  second-hand  gar- 
ments, whole  and  clean,  both  outside 
c'othing  and  underwear,  also  shoes, 
will  be  a  boon. 

The  Box  Section  of  the  Woman's 
Department  of  The  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  does  not 
often  issue  solicitations  for  miscel- 
laneous garments  of  this  sort,  lest 
there  be  confusion  with  the  ministers' 
boxes,  which  should  be  entirely  suit- 
able for  their  family  requirements. 
But  in  behalf  of  these  coworkers  of 
ours,  we  are  suggesting  that  ship- 
ments be  made,  particularly  from  the 
Middle  West  and  beyond,  addressed 
to  Rev.  Henry  Hoersch,  Yale,  Idaho, 
freight  address,  Burley,  Idaho,  mark- 
ed **for  distribution/' 
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BUILDING  UP  A  CHURCH  IN  A  HEALTH  RESORT 

By  Rev.  J.  Brainerd  Thrall,  Asheville,  N,  C, 


PERMANENT  organization  of  the 
Asheville  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  was  recently 
effected.  This  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  temporary  council  and  will 
carry  on  a  projrrara  of  scouting  in 
Asheville  and  vicinity  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  national 
council.  Permanent  of- 
ficers were  chosen,  Cam- 
eron F.  McRae  being 
elected  president,  and 
the  writer  of  this  article 
the  first  vice  president. 
The  program  for  the 
year  will  include  a  scout 
leaders'  training  class, 
tree-planting  week,  four 
get-together  meetings 
for  all  scouts  under  the 
council,  Christmas  work 
at  hospitals,  a  clean-up 
campaign,  a  keeping-fit 
campaign,  vocational 
guidance,  national  thrift 
week,  and  other  activities. 

As  the  father  of  the  Boy 
move  ment 
in  Asheville, 
it  is  a  great 
gratification 
to  the  writer 
to  have  this 
per  manent 
organization 
esta  b  lished 
and  to  look 
back  over 
the  record 
which  Troop 
Number  One 
Asheville  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
made.  During  the  war  they  rendered 
no  end  of  valuable  service,  while  a 
dozen  of  the  charter  members  of 
Troop  One  were  in  the  army,  two  of 
them,  both  top-sergeants,  being  with 
the  Thirtieth  Division  which  helped 
break  the  Hindenburg  Line  on  the 
29th  of  September  two  years  ago. 
Many  others  have  entered  college,  and 
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in  a  list  of  fifty-nine  names  recently 
mentioned  in  a  local  daily  as  having 
left  Asheville  for  the  fall  opening  of 
the  State  University,  twenty-three 
had  been  at  some  time  in  my  troop. 
It  means  much  to  me  to  know  that 
this  special  work  which  I  have  fath- 
ered is  now  on  a  city- 
wide  and  permanent 
basis,  with  the  Rotary 
Club  and  a  $7,500  bud- 
get  behind  it,  and  with 
two  paid  expert  work- 
ers among  boys  in  its 
employ.  One  of  these 
workers,  my  Assistant 
Scoutmaster  in  Troop 
Number  One,  has  been 
made  Scout  Executive 
for  the  city.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  have 
stood  alone  for  five  years 
behind  a  movement 
of  this  kind  and  helped 
put  it  **on  the  map?" 
Building  up  a  successful  church  in 
a  health  resort,  however  well-known, 

is  uphill 
work,  and 
viewed  from 
a  merely 
e  c  0  n  o  niic 
stand  poin,t, 
it  must  be 
said  that  our 
little  church 
is  not  pay- 
ing for  it- 
self. From 
a  stand- 
point  of  in- 
fluence and  usefulness,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  as  well  worth  while 
as  some  much  larger  and  wealthier 
churches.  Certainly  a  number  of 
things  have  been  accomplished  which 
seem  to  us  and  our  people  well  worth 
whili^ — so  much  so  that  we  believe  the 
readers  of  The  Amkrican  Missionary 
may  find  them  of  interest. 

So  far  as  the  actual  church  mem- 
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bership  is  concerned,  there  is  but  a 
small  margin  of  growth.  If  Ashe- 
ville  were  a  town  with  a  stable  popu- 
lation the  house  of  worship  would  be 
too  strait  for  our  congregation,  but 
it  is,  above  everything  else,  a  tourist 
town,  and  after  that  a  haven  for  in- 
valids. These,  with  their  families, 
remain  with  us  only  suflBciently  long 
to  become  well  enough  to  return 
home,  or,  if  health  does  not  re- 
turn,    they  are     apt  to  become     dis- 


couraged and  wander  off  in  search  of 
some  other  pool  where  the  waters  are 
healing.  In  consequence,  much  of 
the  work  done  in  Sunday  School  and 
church  has  to  be  done  over  and  over 
again,  for  the  tide  ebbs  nearly  as  fast 
as  it  comes  in,  and  audiences  and  Sun- 
day School  pupils  are  constantly 
fluctuating  and  are  never  really 
large,  except  on  special  occasions. 
For  a  year  or  so  we  had  the  three 
grandchildren    of   William   Jennings 
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Bryan  with  us,  as  fine  a  young  trio 
as  ever  was,  but  they,  like  so  many 
others,  recently  left  for  their  new 
home  in  Miami,  Florida. 

There  are  at  present  in  Asheville 
two  Copgregational  clergymen  by 
the  name  of  Chapman,  who  are 
brotherly,  appreciative,  and  fre- 
quently    helpful — a     rea)    

comfort.  Rev.  R.  A.  Chap- 
man is  chaplain  at  the 
Asheville  School  for  Boys, 
a,  splendid  institution 
five  miles  out.  The  other 
brother,  Rev.  E.  M.  Chap- 
man, of  Connecticut,  is  so- 
journing here  for  the  sake 
of  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  is 
an  invalid.  These  breth- 
ren made  it  possible  for 
my  church  to  be  kept 
open  during  my  absence 
in  the  month  of  July,  the 
second  real  vacation  I 
have  had  since  I  came 
South. 

Among  the  encouraging 
features  of  the  past  year  we  rank  the 
accession,  first  as  attendants  and  then 
as  members,  of  two  entire  families 
living  five  miles  distant  from  the 
church.  They  pass  churches  of  the 
denominations  to  which  they  former- 
ly belonged  in  order  to  reach  us,  and 
their  devotion  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  pastor  had  taken  in 
their  boys.  While  the  field  has  pe- 
culiar features  that  might  be  regard- 
ed by  many  ministers  as  serious  anxl 
disheartening  obstacles,  there  are 
many  occasions  like  the  one  just 
mentioned  that  help  us  over  the  dis- 
couraging times  and  make  us  feel 
that  there  are  always  opportunities 
for  helpfulness  in  many  directions. 
In  fact,  I  love  the  field,  it  is  home  to 
me,  and  I  often  wonder  if  I  could  be 
as  happy  anywhere  else. 

The  sick  people  here  present  a  field 
for  helpful  service.  There  is  quite  a 
large  colony  of  sick  folks  in  Asheville 
and  with  many  of  them  are  members 
of  their  families  and  friends.  We  do 
not  look  upon  this  as  a  disadvantage 
or  an  obstacle  to  religious  effort  but  as 


an  opportunity  for  doing  the  Master  ^s 
work.  My  calls  on  the  sick  annually 
run  into  the  hundreds,  and  while  per- 
haps this  form  of  service  does  not  go 
far  toward  building  up  a  church,  it 
has  to  be  done  in  a  town  like  this,  and 
I  would  not  miss  the  doing  of  it  for 
anything. 


PASTOR  AND  BOYS  ON  A  "HIKE" 

Certainly  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
be  in  a  place  where  one  can  exert 
an  influence  for  good.  How  many 
scores  of  times  I  have  spoken  at  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  shop  meetings,  and  very  recent- 
ly, at  a  dinner  given  to  the  Boy's 
Work  Committee  in  this  city,  Chap- 
lain McCoy,  who  is  just  leaving  Oteen 
Government  Hospital  to  become  as- 
sistant to  the  new  chief  of  chaplains 
in  Washington,  Colonel  John  T.  Ax- 
ton,  told  me  how  often  he  had  heard 
the  sick  soldier  boys  mention  me.  I 
have  preached  many  times  to  the  sol- 
diers who  were  ill  at  the  hospital,  to 
the  detachment  men,  the  nurses  and 
oflScers,  and  for  six  months,  when 
they  had  no  chaplain,  by  request  of 
the  oflBcers  and  the  ministers  of  the 
city,  I  acted  as  a  sort  of  pulpit  sup- 
ply bureau  for  the  hospital  camps,  and 
saw  to  it  that  they  had  preaching 
every  Sunday  and  pastoral  visits  dur- 
ing the  week.  Mrs.  Thrall,  too,  was 
a  regular  weekly  visitor  to  this  Gov- 
ernment hospital  for  over  a  year,  an-i 
had  the  special  oversight  of  a  ward 
of    some  forty     men.     Surely    such 
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things  are  worth  while.  It  takes 
nothing  from  their  value  that  the 
church  which  renders  this  service 
is  small  and  weak  and  that  it  is 
partly  supported  by  home  missionary 
funds. 

I  might  mention  many  other  things 
that  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
which  lose  nothing  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  due  to  the  size  of 
the  church,  the  wealth  of  its  member- 
ship or  to  their  special  **pull''  or 
political  influence.  I  might,  for  in- 
stance, mention  the  fact  that  at  the 


last  meeting  of  the  Asheville  Minis- 
ters' Association  I  was  elected  presi- 
dent by  acclamation;  also  that  it  so 
•happened,  when  the  Thirtieth  Divi- 
sion, a  southern  division,  held  its  re- 
union in  Asheville,  it  fell  to  me  to 
open  the  first  of  its  meetings  with 
prayer.  Of  course  we  had  several  of 
these  boys  from  overseas  as  our  guests, 
and  Mrs.  Thrall  assisted  with  the 
other  ladies  at  the  tables  where  thou- 
sands were  served.  It  is  all  well  worth 
while,  and  we  are  planning  to  make 
it  more  so. 


«    «    « 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  -THE  MISSIONARY  LADV 


YOU  all  know  how  much  the  his- 
toric ** missionary  box"  is 
appreciated  in  the  far  West- 
ern parsonages.  The  subject  has  been 
well  aired  in  the  past,  in  the  pages  of 
The  American  Missionary,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  good  old  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Advance.  But  I  wonder 
if  you  all  know  how  welcome  the 
Missionary  Lady  is  in  these  same 
parsonages,  whether  they  be  on 
lonely  prairies,  or  in  busy  cities. 
Time  would  fail  one  to  tell  of  the  pro- 
cession of  such  ** angels  unawares" 
who  have  been  entertained  in  certain 
parsonages  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  traveling  Secretary  of  one  or 
another  of  the  alphabetical  missionary 
societies  is,  like  the  poor,  **  always 
with  us/'  or,  at  least,  very  frequently, 
so  we  set  a  place  at  the  table  for 
him  and  make  up  the  spare-room  bed 
afresh  with  our  eyes  shut,  as  it  were, 
because  it  happens  so  regularly,  like 
combing  one 's  hair,  or  house-cleaning, 
or  Thanksgiving  dinner.  This  Sec- 
retary, of  course,  is  of  the  male 
species,  but  hail  to  that  rare  and  wel- 
come 8pecim,en,  the  Lady  Secretary! 
One  almost  wishes  there  were  more  of 
her,  save  that  if  she  were  more  nu- 
merous, she  might  be  less  welcome  and 
more  ordinary,  instead  of  being  thrice 
welcome   as   Guest   Extraordinary. 

You've  all  heard  this  Lady  Secre- 


tary tell  of  the  lonely  sod-house  par- 
sonages on  the  prairie,  or  windowless 
one-room  cabins  in  the  South,  or 
tepees  on  the  plains;  but  have  you 
heard  the  mistress  of  the  trim  and 
tidy  parsonage  in  the  thriving  West- 
em  city  tell  what  comfort  and  in- 
spiration the  Lady  Secretary  brings 
to  her  as  an  individual?  This  mis- 
tress of  the  manse,  who  is  so  busy  with 
a  thousand  and  one  details  of  house- 
keeping, church  work,  care  of  the 
children,  planning  for  sociables,  patch- 
ing the  dominie's  clothes  so  th-it 
the  parish  will  think  his  three-year- 
old  suit  is  wonderfully  well  preserved 
—this  **  woman  who  is  owned  by  the 
town,*'  too  much  occupied  in  sym- 
pathizing with  other  people's  troubles 
for  anyone  ever  to  suspect  that  her 
heart  aches  to  see  the  dear  mother 
back  in  the  East  who  cannot  come 
to  her,  and  who  thinks,  deep  in  her 
heart,  that  she  may  need  comforting 
herself  some  day — to  this  lone  the 
Missionary  Lady  comes  like  a  re- 
freshing breeze,  or  rather,  like  **the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.'* 

The  dominie  has  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  with  whom  to  fraternize, 
and  semi-oceasionally  his  wife  finds 
a  kindred  spirit  among  the  wives  of 
those  brethren,  if,  in  sooth,  they  can 
ever  leave  home  and  children  to  at- 
tend  the   quarterly   meetings   where 
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the  brethren  flock.  But  behold !  One 
day,  when  the  brethren  are  flocking  to 
another  town  or  city,  to  the  home 
lown  comes  the  Missionary  I^ady  from 
the  East  to  speak  at  a  meeting.  Per- 
chance the  mistress  of  the  manse  has 
never  met  the  Lady  before,  or  knows 
her  only  by  her  excellent  reputation; 
but  it  doesn^t  take  long  for  two  such 
women  to  bridge  the  space,  or  years, 
between  them  and  get  acquainted. 
The  Missionary'  Lady  is  accompanied 
to  the  Normal  School  and  addresses 
an  inspiring  audience  of  800  young 
people,  who  never  even  heard  of  her 
before;  but  they  will  all  remember 
what  she  said,  and  even  the  blase 
faculty  who  have  heard  lectures  ga- 
lore **sit  up  and  take  notice  of  this 
woman  who  has  travelled  far  and 
wide,  accumulated  much  knowledge 
from  facts  and  through  observation 
and  knows  how  to  approach  her  audi- 
ence, be  they  young  or  old,  in  a  man- 
ner truly  interest-kindling. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Missionary 
Lady  talks  to  150  women  of  the  unit- 
ed missionary  societies  of  the  city 
who  are  sick  and  tired  of  trying 
to  **  raise  money  for  missions,  but 
who  receive  a  fresh  vision  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  Kingdom,  by 
hearing  of  what  has  been  done.  The 
Missionary  Lady,  afflicted  with  a 
cold,  rests  ( ?)  her  voice  and  throat  by 
talking  to  not  more  than  six  between 
the  afternoon  gathering  and  going 
out  in  the  evening  to  attend  a  social 
c^ub  made  up  of  young  women — a 
group  of  the  mystic  number  of  thir- 
teen, who  listen,  like  the  older  women, 
to  something  new.  They  also  catch 
a  vision  of  doing  something  more 
than  meeting  once  a  fortnight  to  tat 
and  chat  and  munch  and  begin  to 
hope  for  much  greater  work  in  the 
future. 

Last  and  least  of  all,  the  Missionary 
Lady  talks  with  one,  the  mistress  of 


the  manse,  in  the  morning,  after  the 
children's  hairs  are  done  and  the 
breakfast  eaten,  while  the  telephone 
rings  and  people  come  to  the  back 
door  and  the-front  one  to  ask  for  ev- 
erything under  the  sim,  talks  of  the 
mutual  friends  back  East;  of  the 
people  who  have  recently  come  West, 
and  whether  they'll  make  good ;  of  why 
**we"  came,  and  what  **we"  hope  to 
do;  of  the  absent  dominie  and  his 
various  experiences  in  the  Western 
field,  successful  and  otherwise ;  of 
the  Kingdom  at  large  and  missionary 
friends  abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  home 
land,  talks  until  it  is  time  to  go  to 
the  train  and  one  can  hardly  sepa- 
rate the  two  wt)men. 

What  does  it  not  mean  to  the 
minister's  wife,  with  all  her  problems 
— some  of  them  entirely  different  to 
the  minister's — to  have  this  chance 
for  heart-to-heart  talks  with  the 
Missionary  Lady  who  sympathizes  so 
understandingly  with  many  of  the 
difficulties?  A  bishop  visiting  his 
flock  has  no  greater  responsibility 
or  privilege.  The  Missionary  Lady 
has  a  great  opportunity  for  service 
in  this  way,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
manse  a  great  privilege,  which  she 
may  easily  miss  if  someone  thinks 
**we'd  better  not  have  that  mission- 
ary speak  at  this  meeting,"  or 
** that's  the  day  so  many  clubs  meet 
and  it's  no  use  having  her  that  day." 
""Any  of  these  obstacles  may  arise  and 
divert  the  Ijady's  path  of  travel,  so 
that  she  never  darkens  the  door  of 
that  parsonage.  But  blessed  and 
grateful  is  she,  that  mistress,  who  per- 
severes and  secures  the  Missionary 
Lady  for  her  guest — a  real  angel  of 
blessing  and  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Long  may  this  kind  of  angel 
live  on  the  earth,  and  travel  about 
from  parsonage  to  parsonage,  from 
prairie  to  city,  from  South  to  North, 
and  East  to  West — especially  West! 


When  the  Pilgrims  took  possession  of  the  American  continent,  it  was  not 
for  themselves  alone;  it  was  for  God  and  for  all  the  children  of  God.  The 
narrow  cry,  ** America  for  Americans,"  is  treason  to  Pilgrim  ideals. 

— Bev.  Raymond  Calkins, 
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OUR  MOUNTAIN  MISSIONARY  CIRCUIT  RIDER 

By  Rev,  Neil  McQuarrie,  Stearns,  Ky, 


THE  writer  of  this  article  re- 
cently made  a  journey  of 
seventy  miles  in  company 
with  our  circuit  rider  in  the  Tennes- 
see jnountains.  We  touched  the- 
edges  of  three  counties,  Cumberland, 
Scott  and  Morgan.  **The  bishop  of 
the  diocese"  rode  horseback  all  the 
way,  but  the  visiting  preacher  made 
the  greater  part  of  the  trip  on  a  jolt 
wagon  and  the  remainder  on  ''shank's 
mare' '  and  the 
back  of  a  mule.  It 
was  altogether  an 
interesting  and 
inspiring  experi- 
ence. 

During  the  ten 
days  which  were 
given  to  this  trip, 
we  visited  six  rural 
churches  and 
preaching  stations, 
conducting  two  or 
more  services  at 
each  place.  Our 
first  attempt  was 
at  Cold  Springs 
uu  a  Saturday 
night.  At  this 
place  I  was 
delightfully  enter- 
tained by  the  parents  of  a  young  man 
who  is  training  for  the  Gospel  minis- 
try at  Atlanta  Theological  Seminary, 
and  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  promis- 
ing student. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  but  at  ten  o'clock 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  we 
started  for  the  place  of  worship. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  people  were  waiting  for  the 
preacher,  the  majority  of  them  young 
folks.  The  circuit  rider  called  a 
number  of  them  to  the  front,  and  they 
gave  the  best  song  service  I  heard 
during  the  whole  trip.  I  did  a  most 
unusual  thing — preached  for  more 
than  an  hour — ^but  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.    My  heart  had  gone 
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out  to  the  Gospel-hungry  crowd  which 
listened  with  rapt  attention. 

As  it  continued  to  rain,  we  ate  din- 
ner in  the  schoolhouse,  and  at  half 
past  two  began  another  service,  dis- 
missing at  four  o'clock  to  go  on  to 
another  place.  Cross  Roads  was  the 
name  of  this  preaching  point,  and 
deep  conviction  was  manifested  at 
both  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  even- 
ing meetings.  Four  young  women 
professed  accept- 
ance of  Christ. 

The  people  re- 
ceived us  cordially 
at  every  place  we 
visited.  They  came 
from  all  quarters, 
families,  mothen. 
with  young  babies, 
crying  babies  in 
some  cases,  but 
we  were  glad  to 
welcome  them. 
The  prowling  dog, 
the  cigarette 
smoker,  the  '^  moon- 
shine'' tippler, 
however,  were 
nuisances.  I  was 
greatly  impress- 
ed by  the  need 
which  was  most  evident  in  each  place 
we  visited,  and  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  meet  it  in  some  measure. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  meeting-houses 
were  poorly  equipped.  Frequently  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  faces  of 
those  in  the  rear  of  the  room  because 
of  the  poor  lighting  facilities.  In 
many  places  the  houses  of  worship 
are  dingy  buildings  and  the  hymn- 
books  choap  publications  containing 
ragtime,  jingle  music,  which  is  neither 
inspiring  nor  uplifting.  In  spite  of 
all  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
young  folks  are  getting  visions  of  the 
Christ,  and  they  hunger  for  some- 
thing better  in  the  way  of  religious 
education. 

Our  missionary  circuit  rider  is  a 
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small  man,  witty,  keen  and  quick  to 
discern,  kind  and  thoughtful,  and  he 
is  much  loved  by  all  the  people  of  the 
parish.  He  was  bom  in  Whitley 
County,  Kentncky,  about  sixty  sum- 
mers ago,  in  a  log  cabin  built  without 
a  nail.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
converted,  and  later  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  United  Baptists.  In 
1887  he  joined  the  Congregational 
church.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  now 
of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  was  at  that  time 
a  home  missionary  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  opened  up  the  way 
for  young  Mark  Sumner  to  take  a 
course  in  English  at  Oberlin.  He  be- 
gan his  studies  in  1890,  and  although 
he  was  married  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, he  had  never  before  attended 
any  institution  of  learning,  with  the 
exception  of  ten  months  in  a  public 
school.    Neither    had  he  had    much 


access  to  books,  but  he  had  the  faith 
and  courage  to  tackle  the  proposition. 
Later  on  he  graduated  and  was  or- 
dained by  a  Congregational  Council 
in  Oberlin.  He  was  appointed  mis- 
sionary pastor  for  the  mountain 
churches  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  The  two  and  a  half 
years  spent  at  Oberlin  created  a  desire 
for  more  knowledge.  He  is  a  read- 
er of  current  literature,  and  is  quite 
up  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  field  and  the  work  of  the  cir- 
cuit rider  is  **out  in  the  sticks/'  as 
they  say  in  this  country.  The  terri- 
tory in  which  he  labors  covers  thirty- 
six  miles  square  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  He  has  just  concluded 
his  twenty-eighth  year  of  service.  In 
that  time  he  has  organized  eleven 
churches  and  is  about  to  make  it 
twelve,  and  has  led  scores,  yes,  hun- 
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is,  to  Christ.  Through  his  iii- 
ice  and  example  fifteen  young  per- 
have  become  successful  teachers, 
others  are  practicing  medicine, 
three  are  in  the  Gospel  ministry, 
^e  discovered  on  our  rounds  that 
mountain  dew ' '  flows  freely  in  some 
ctions,  judging  by  the  aroma  and 
e  effects  upon  some  of  the  inhabi- 
nts.  Apple  cider  fresh  from  the 
ill  was  the  strongest  beverage  I 
•ank,  and  I  drank  alone,  for  the 
domney''  would  not  touch  it.  Per- 
tps  he  was  wise,  for  I  understand 
at  more  than  once  his  life  has  been 
danger  from  the  law-breakers  in 
is  section. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  field  pre- 
nts  no  easy  task.    The  circuit  rider 


confronts  one  continuous  round  of 
hardships;  the  long,  tedious  journeys 
over  the  mountain  roads,  often 
through  mud,  rain,  sleet  or  snow,  as 
he  makes  his  rounds,  are  a  challenge 
to  the  patience  of  Job.  Often  he 
spends  sleepless  nights  in  cold  rooms. 
There  are  no  vacations  for  this  minis- 
ter and  no  railroad  trips  to  break  the 
monotony — only  service  and  sacrifice 
year  after  year,  with  a  small  salary. 
After  all,  however,  he  who  serves  and 
sacrifices  the  most  is  the  greatest  in 
Christ's  Kingdom,  and  that  he  has 
done  more  than  his  share  in  sacrific- 
ing and  service  can  be  truly  said  of 
Rev.  Mark  N.  Sumner,  of  Glenmary, 
Tennessee,  our  Congregational  moun- 
tain circuit  rider. 


Everj-  loyal  American  ought  to  know  the  principles  and  motives  which 
d  to  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  These  cannot  be  understood  without  an 
jquaintance  with  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  America.  Their  work 
as  greater  than  founding  a  nation.  The  genius  of  America's  self-govem- 
^nt  was  born  in  the  minds  of  the  Pilgrims.  — A.  E.  Demming. 

♦    *    * 

Naturally  we  are  especially  interested  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
Pace  and  unity  among  English-speaking  peoples  and  the  anniversary  year 
i^ht  to  contribute  to  that  end.  — Charles  H,  Levermore. 
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ON  THE  PASSING   OF   A  BELOVED  LEADER 

Action  Taken  By  ihe  Church  Extension  Boards  on  the  Service  Rendered 
to  the  Denomination  by  Hubert  .Clinton  Herring 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  The  Congrega- 
tional Church  Extension 
Boards,  held  October  20,  1920,  the 
following  Minute  on  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  denomination  by  Rev.  Hu- 
bert Clinton  Herring,  D.  D.,  for  six 
years  General  Secretary  of  The  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society 
and  for  seven  years  General  Secre- 
tary of  The  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

It  seems  to  have  been  Dr.  Herring's 
fate  as  an  executive  officer  to  blaze 
new  trails,  work  in  untried  fields,  iw- 
stitute  and  develop  new  policies.  He 
proved  to  us  again  that  genius  has 
no  need  of  familiar  environment  or 
established  precedents. 

Others  will  speak  fittingly  of  the 
splendid  pioneer  service  he  rendered 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  under  the  new  regime.  Our 
grateful  task  is  to  recall  the  great 
record  he  made  as  Secretary  of  The 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  position  which,  all  unknown 
to  him  and  to  us,  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
'^'proving  ground''  where  he  was  to 
be  fitted  for  the  larger  responsibili- 
ties of  denominational  leadership. 

He  came  to  this  Society  amid  the 
excitements  and  enthusiasms  of  reor- 
ganization. New  contacts  and  rela- 
tions were  to  be  established  between 
the  National  and  State  Societies.  New 
principles  were  to  be  applied,  new 
methods  formulated.  He  approached 
his  task  with  keen  realization  of  its 
difSculties,  absolute  consecration, 
clear  vision,  unusual  ability  to  ap- 
praise men  and  unshakable  confidence 
in  the  churches  and  the  future  of  the 
Society.  The  spirit  of  this  approach, 
the  spirit  in  which  he  did  his  work, 
is  best  illustrated  by  a  remark  he 
made  in  his  memorable  speech  in 
Kansas  City,  when,  throwing  off  his 
harness,  he  said,  **  Others  might  have 


done  it  better ;  no  one  could  have  lov- 
ed it  more.  * '  Looking  back,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  revise  that  statement  and 
to  say,  **No  one  could  have  loved  it 
more,  and  no  one  could  have  done  it 
better." 

Those  were  happy  years  for  the  men 
who  were  permitted  to  work  with  him, 
fruitful  years  for  him.  Always  re- 
sourceful, always  constructive,  always 
ready  to  defend  his  own  judgments. 
Eager  for  suggestion,  quick  to  accept 
a  better  plan.  He  cherished  no  secret 
antagonisms,  nursed  no  grudges, 
sought  no  revenges.  He  never  plow- 
ed his  way  through  regardless  of 
others.  The  great  heart  of  him  spoke 
in  every  word,  revealed  itself  in  every 
act. 

Ceaselessly  at  work,  he  seemed  to 
do  his  work  easily  and  was  ever  ready, 
with  a  toss  of  his  great  shoulders,  to 
throw  off  his  burdens  and  meet  men  in 
intimate,  carefree  personal  relations. 
His  unfailing  good  humor  and  ready 
wit  lightened  our  labors  and  illu- 
mined our  problems  as  no  argument 
could  have  done. 

With  keen  appreciation  of  quali- 
ties and  apitudes  he  drew  about  him 
a  group  of  men  of  his  own  temper 
who  have  gone  out  to  places  of  large 
responsibilities,  enriched  by  contact 
with  him  in  the  intimacies  of  co-op- 
eration. 

But  why  multiply  descriptive  state- 
ments 1  The  facts  about  him  and  his 
work  here  are  familiar  and  precious 
to  us  all.  The  man  was  more  than 
his  place,  greater  than  his  work.  We 
admired  him  with  an  admiration  in 
which  always  there  was  an  element 
of  surprise  as  some  new  power,  some 
new  angle  of  character  came  into 
view..  We  trusted  him  implicitly. 
We  loved  him  tenderly.  We  delighted 
in  the  simple,  rugged  personality 
which  daily  thrilled  us  with  some  new 
revelation  of  strength  and  kindness 
and  beauty.    We  gloried  in  his  suc- 
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cesses  and  triumphs.  There  is  a  too 
early  grave  in  Mount  Auburn,  but 
he  is  not  there.  The  man  we  loved 
still  walks  among  us.  He  abides 
in  his  record  and  in  tfiat  mysterious 
influence  which  it  is  given  unto  great 
souls  to  exert  after  they  have  passed 
out     of  sight.     We  lay  our    simple 


laurel  on  that  grave,  while  we- pray 
that  we  may  have  the  grace  to  put 
what  he  showed  us  into  character, 
life  and  service. 

Watson  L.  Phillips 
Chairman. 

Rockwell  H.  Potter 

Alfred  Coit 


#    #    # 


RURAL  MINISTERS,  ATTENTION 

By  Malcohn  Dana,  D,  D, 


WE  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  the  readers  of  The 
American  Missionary  the 
Rev.   A.    E.    Groneveldt,   of   Honor, 


REV.  A.  E.  GRONEVELDT 

Michigan.  We  caught  hrm  in  his 
overalls  painting  the  church.  The 
building  has  been  raised,  decorated 


.inside  and  out,  and  equipped  with 
electric  lights.  Mr.  Groneveldt  had 
not  previously  been  engaged  in  such 
a  variety  of  work.  A  church  pliant 
of  which  rural  Michigan  may  be 
proud  gives  evidence  of  an  ability  to 
meet  unusual  demands. 

Honor  was  formerly  a  center  for 
logging  industries  and  has  probably 
seen  its  best  days  in  a  business  way. 
The  field  is  not  an  easy  one  and  I 
wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Groneveldt  as 
the  type  of  man  needed  everywhere 
in  the  rural  ministry.  He  said  to 
me,  **I  am  going  to  stay  here  five 
years.'*  The  all  too  common  tragedy 
of  a  brief  and  listless  ministry  is  not 
going  to  make  impossible  both  con- 
tinuity and  permanence  of  effort. 
Mr.  Groneveldt  is  not  using  Honor  as 
**a  stepping  stone  to  something  bet- 
ter," or  painting  success  in  terms  of 
some  future  city  pastorate.  He  loves 
this  rural  parish  for  itself  alone  and 
proposes  to  stay  in  it  long  enough  to 
do  justice  both  to  the  work  and  to 
himself  as  minister.  He  has  yoked 
up  two  other  fields — 'Humboldt  and 
Champion  Hills — ^with  his  central 
parish.  His  work  with  the  young 
people  is  especially  wholesome.  The 
village  people  are  proud  of  their 
young  minister  and  believe  in  him 
because  they  know  he  believes  in 
them,  and  the  minister  and  his  bride 
in  the  manse  next  door  to  the  church 
are  happy  in  their  people  and  work. 
Here  is  the  type  of  minister  and  pas- 
torate which  spell  hope  for  the  rural 
situation. 
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SOME  WORK  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  FUNDS  RECEIVED 
FROM  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  WORLD  MOVEMENT 


READERS  of  The  American 
Missionary  will  doubtless  be 
interested  to  know  just  what 
portions  of  the  missionary  program 
are  being  furthered  by  the  funds 
which  are  coming  to  us  from  the  Con- 
gregational World  Movement. 

Star,  North  Carolina,  is  one  of  the 
points  to  which  an  appropriation  from 
these  funds  has  been  made.  Here  is 
a  field  wliere  the  young  people  are 
neglected  for  many  reasons,  mainly 
because  of  poverty  and  the  narrowness 
of  life  generally  in  such  rural  fields. 
The  young  folks  are  without  any  of 
the  things  that  go  to  make  youth  the 
bright  and  happy  period  of  life  which 
it  should  always  be.  For  perhaps  ten 
years  there  have  been  several  small 
Congregational  churches  near  this 
place,  and  at  Star  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a  school  known  as  the  Country 
Life  Academy.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  gather  into  tliis  school  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  district  and  to 
emphasize  throughout  the  region  thi^ 
religion  of  every-day  life.  The  ap- 
propriation made  to  Star  will  certain- 
ly be  twice  blessed,  for  probably  no 
p^ace  in  the  country  has  greater  need 
of  just  the  type  of  work  that  has  been 
instituted  there.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unique  field  should  read 
**  A  Larger  Parish  in  North  Carolina," 
which  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

Collbran,  Colorado,  is  another  place 
to  which  a  portion  of  the  World  Move- 
ment moneys  is  being  applied. 
This  is  an  important  rural  point,  and 
from  it  fourteen  preaching  stations 
are  served.  The  people  are  mainly 
Americans,  well-educated  and  pros- 
perous and  are  in  every  way  possible 
evidencing  interest  in  the  work.  The 
object  is  to  reach  with  the  Gospel 
those  who  are  living  on  the  distant 
farms  and  ranches  and  bring  them 
into  the  church.  A  full  description 
of  Collbran  and  the  plan  of  work 
in  operation  there  and  on  similar 
fields  is  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet, 
**  Larger  Parish  and    Demonstration 


Parish  Plans,"  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  to  any  •who  may  be  interested 
in  the  project  and  its  full  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  summer  of  1920  witnessed  the 
institution  of  Rural  Pastors'  Con- 
ferences on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible.  As  a 
rule  the  vacation  season  means  re- 
doubled activity  for  the  home  mis- 
sionary pastor,  since  at  this  time  of 
year  facilities  for  visiting  all  parts  of 
his  unusually  large  field  are  much  bet- 
ter than  at  any  other  time.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  months  weather 
conditions  hinder  his  activities  in  this 
direction  and  the  vacation  period  of 
others  only  brings  extra  work  to  the 
rural  and  frontier  missionary.  These 
conferences  give  opportunities  for  fel- 
lowship and  discussion  which  home 
mission  workers  seldom  have  time  to 
enjey.  One  minister  under  the  com- 
mission of  this  Society  who  is  ser- 
ving an  isolated  frontier  post  has  writ- 
ten us  that  although  a  thousand-mile 
auto  journey  was  necessary  in  order 
to  attend  the  conference,  it  was  an  in- 
estimable privilege  to  listen  to  the 
music  and  lectures  and  come  into 
contact  with  those  who  were  filling 
similar  positions  and  also  with  those 
who  were  doing  big  things  in  life. 
The  Society  is  devoting  a  part  of  the 
World  Movement  funds  to  this  ob- 
ject and  believes  that  the  results  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  Congregational  Commission  on 
Evangelism  is  also  a  recipient  of  an 
appropriation  from  our  quota  of  these 
funds.  The  purpose  of  this  Commis- 
sion, set  up  by  the  National  Council, 
is  to  aid  churches  in  building  up  their 
membership.  Its  program  of  work  in- 
cludes the  conducting  of  institutes 
and  retreats  for  ministers,  the  pro- 
viding of  speakers  for  association  and 
state  meetings,  the  arrangement  of  a 
program  of  church  work  for  the  en- 
listment of  new  members,  and  the 
creation  of  the  most  helpful  litera- 
ture for  pastors  and  laymen. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MEXICAN  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


A  STUDY  of  missionary  condi- 
tions and  needs  in  the  South- 
west among  Mexicans  who 
have  come  into  the  United  States 
has  just  been  completed  and  report- 
ed to  the  Home  Missions  Council  by 
Kev.  Jay  S.  Stowell,  who  under- 
took the  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment. This-  study  shows  that  there 
are  approximately  1,500,000  Mexi- 
cans and  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans in  the  country.  The  largest 
numbers  are  in  Texas,  the  Mexican 
population  of  that  state  being  esti- 
mated at  450,000.  There  are  about 
250,000  in  New  Mexico,  some  100,- 
000  in  Arizona,  almost  as  many  in 
California,  while  there  are  many 
thousands  in  Colorado,  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  They  are  scattered  through- 
out the  states  west  of  the  Miit»iis- 
sippi,  and  are  found  also  in  sections 
of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Pennsylvahia, 
New  York  and  New  England.  The 
largest  colony  is  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  with  about  50,000.  Other 
towns  larp:ely  Mexican  are  El  Paso, 
Los  Angeles,  Brownsville,  Laredo 
and  Nogales. 

Many  of  these  people  are  in  a  very 
destitute  condition.  They  live  in 
crowded,  unsanitary  quarters  and 
become  ready  victims  of  disease  and 
crime.  Largre  numbers  of  them  are 
illiterate.  The  majority  of  them  do 
not  speak  English,  and  many  are 
positively  anti- American. 

The  following  denominations  are 
carrying  on  mission  work  for  theSle 
people:  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States;  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South;  the  United 
Brethren;  the  Northern  Baptists; 
the  Southern  Baptists;  the  Disciples; 
the  Christian  Church;  PVee  Metho- 
dists; Friends;  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
Salvation  Army 

There  are  1,757  Mexican  children 
reported  in  boarding  schools  main- 


tained by  thesle  missions.  Under 
missionary  care  are  133  stations,  283 
preaching  places,  with  212  workers, 
10,018  church  members  and  11,023 
Sunday  School  members.  The  total 
expenditures  reported  for  the  year 
1919  amounted  to  $300,728.67. 

Conferences  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Home  Missions  Council  have 
been  held  at  Albuquerque,  El  Paso 
and  Tucson,  to  consider  the  adjust- 
ment; of  responsibility  between  the 
denominations!,  the  improvement  in 
methods  and  the  extension  of  the 
.  work  into  territory  as  yet  unoccu- 
pied. 

The  report  just  described  has  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the 
title  **A  Study  of  Mexicans  and 
Spanish  Americans  in  the  United 
States."  Its  cost  is  fifty  cents  a 
copy,  and  it  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  Publication  Department  of 
this  Society,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
NeV  York.  The  author,  Mr.  Stowell, 
has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  in 
the  Southwest,  and  his  findings  are 
deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of 
the  people  who  are  aroused  as  to  the 
proportions  of  the  Mexican  problem. 
The  pamphlet  is  topically  arranged 
and  may  be  used  in  mission  study 
classes.  For  detailed  information 
concerning  the  work  of  our  Society 
among  the  Mexicans  in  this  country, 
write  for  the  following:  *'Seis  Pas- 
tores  Espanoles;"  **The  Penitentes  of 
New  Mexico;"  **Our  Samaria  — 
New  Mexico."  A  stereopticon  lec- 
ture by  Superintendent  Heald,  en- 
titled **The  Picturesque  Southwest," 
is  of  value  also.  Frequently  copies 
of  letters  from  missionaries  in  this 
section  are  available,  and  the  read- 
ing of  them  lends  a  personal  note 
to  the  study  of  the  problem.  Those 
who  are  entitled  to  the  most  right  of 
judgment  say  there  is  fine  stuflf 
for  Christian  American  citizenship 
in  the  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest. 
Let  us  know  them  and  their  needs 
that  we  may  serve  them  intelli- 
gently. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Tnasunr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THB  LIVING 

Lecades  and 

Matoied 

Conditional 

Gifts 

1920 

Contriba- 
tioat 

Ffom  State 
Societlet 

Total 

Paid  Sute 
SodetiM 

NetAvailable 

for  National 

Work 

Last  Tear 

9.740.35 
9.817.36 

2.086.28 
2.038.09 

11.826.63 
11.865.45 

1.763.98 
3.212.26 

10.062.65 
8.643.20 

13.044.52 
29,349J0 

fORTHE 
■ONTH 

Present   year    

OF 
OCTOBER 

Increase       

Decrease 

77.01 

28.82 

1,448.27 

16.206.28 

•     48.19 



1,419.45 

FOR 

SEVEN 

lOlfTIS 

FROM 

T#ast  Year.  , . . .    .  . 

54.878.06 
64.516.54 

17.687.74 
18.102.89 

72.565.80 
72,618.43 

17,764.90 
18,811.07 

54.800.90 
63,807.36 

89.813.83 
57.934.16 

Present  year  

Increase       

415.15 

52.63 

46.17 

APRUl 

Decrease      

362.62 

993.54 

31.879.67 

Conff'l  W< 

Six  montli 

>rld  MoTement  Funds 

LS  from  May  1   ... 

..1 

60.141.87 

38.718.96 

21.422.01 

That  decrease  in  the  net  available  for  the  National  Society  looks  bad.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  foot-line,  $21,422.91  is  shown  as  available  for  the  National 
Society  from  the  C.  W.  M.  funds.  This,  however,  does  not  begin  to  make 
up  the  virtual  losses  which  we  suffer  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar ;  consequently  the  Society  faces  debt  or  a  serious  cut  in  its  work. 
At  the  present  time  the  expenditures  are  $97,953  more  than  the  receipts  of 
the  current  year,  compelling  the  Society  to  negotiate  heavy  loans  in  order  to 
meet  its  current  bills.  The  Executive  Committee  has  not  felt  justified  in 
making  further  cuts  in  the  missionary  force,  preferring  to  borrow  money 
until  the  returns  from  the  World  Movement  endeavors  make  good  the  loans 
or  make  evident  the  necessity  of  further  retrenchment.  The  decrease  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  missionaries  since  .1914  is*  already  too  serious, 
and  we  believe  that  the  Congregational  churches  are  determined  to  make  it 
possible  to  re-employ  those  dismissed  rather  than  to  reduce  the  number 
still  further. 


The  Confirreffational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legacies  furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals 
afford  substantlaUy  thirty-eifirht  per  cent.  For  all  but  eigrhteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Congrreerational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  afniiated  erg^anlzations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congrregratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesigrnated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesigr- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

Calfiornia  (North).  12^;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut.  60;  Illinois,  26;  lowm, 
25;  Kansas,  5;  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts.  33  1-/3;  Mlchigran,  15:  Minnesota,  6;  Missouri.  6; 
Nebraska.  7%;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  York.  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  20;  Vermont, 
28;  Washington,  8;  Wlsc^onsin.  10. 
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December!  This  is  Campaign  month  for  the  Congregational  World 
Movement.  This  is  the  time  to  get  busy  and  study  the  ** Survey'*  which 
pictures  the  world-wide  work  for  which  the  successors  of  the  Pilgrims  are 
responsible.  This  is  the  time  to  decide  whether  we  will  let  that  work  suffer 
disaster,  or  whether  we  will  go  **over  the  top"  and  make  it  a  great  success. 
Of  course  we  shall  do  the  latter.  Our  churches  and  our  people  are  no  slack- 
ers. We  accept  the  challenge  of  our  Master  to  sacrifice  and  service  that  the 
world  may  be  won  to  him.    We  shall  gladly  do  our  part. 

#  #    # 

That  there  is  imperative  need  of  the  total  amount  asked  in  The  Congre- 
gational World  Movement  is  clearly  shown  in  the  ** Budget'*  (page  5  of  the 
Survey)  and  in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  situation  in  this  Society  adds 
striking  confirmation  of  this.  Our  docket  of  applications  this  fall  shows 
thirty-seven  churches  appealing  for  parsonage  loans,  fifty-seven  churches 
asking  for  grants  and  seventy-one  asking  for  church  loans  to  conxplete  their 
houses  of  worship.  The  total  amount  asked  is  $490,805.  These  appeals  in 
three  months  far  exceed  the  total  receipts  of  the  Society  in  a  year.  Many  of 
these  churches  are  in  critical  need.  We  cannot  respond  to  their  calls  for 
help  unless  the  churches  send  us  the  money. 

#  #    ^ 

One  of  the  problems  which  churches  have  to  meet  is  the  one  connected 
with  the  deterioration  of  its  building  into  which  the  tooth  of  time  gnaws 
destructively.  Every  church  should  provide  in  its  budget  for  repairs.  This 
time  it  is  the  splendid  Cologne  Cathedral,  that  wonderful  example  of  medi- 
eval Gothic  architecture,  which  is  found  to  be  in  a  serious  condition.  It 
took  centuries  to  build  it,  and  it  has  never  been  fuUy  completed.  But  now 
its  walls  and  foundations  are  so  badly  impaired  that  immediate  steps  must 
be  taken  to  put  this  venerable  edifice  in  order.  This  Society  does  not  expect 
to  be  asked  to  aid  in  this  renovation,  but  would  remind  our  churches  that 
constant  inspection  should  be  given  their  buildings,  watching  for  every 
sign  of  decay,  so  that  prompt  repairs  may  prevent  serious  deterioration  which 
may  later  involve  heavy  expense  for  renovation. 


CHURCHES  contemplatiiig  the  purchase  of  art  wmdowty  or  m- 
dMdttak  consideriiig  memoriak,  will  find  it  to  their  adyantage 
to  ooiMult  The  Congregatioiial  Church  Buflding  Socicity  which 
has  several  very  fine  windows  of  various  sizes  avaOable   at  prices 
far  bdow  those  ruling  undcir  present  conditions.     Write  Treasurer 
Charies  H.  Baker,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoric  Gty. 
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Geneva,  Illinois,  has  just  installed  a  fine  new  pipe  organ  to  give  it  a  good 
equipment  for  its  musical  service.  It  was  inaugurated  by  an  organ  recital. 

^    «    « 

Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  dedicated  in  September  its  fine  new  house  of 
worship  which  takes  the  place  of  the  building  which  was  burned  in  1919. 
The  new  church  is  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  former  house  and  is 
modern  in  its  equipment. 

^    «    # 

The  church  in  Bloomer,  Wisconsin,  prospering  in  other  ways,  recently 
took  in  hand  the  renovation  of  its  house  of  worship.  They  have  put  on  a 
new  roof,  installed  a  new  heating  plant,  and  established  a  better  lighting 
system.  Wishing  to  realize  the  ideal  of  '*  strength  and  beauty  in  the 
sanctuaiy' '  they  have  frescoed  the  interior  v;'ith  artistic  taste. 

^    «    # 

The  Methodists  in  Chicago  are  proposing  to  erect  a  great  twenty-story 
building  on  the  site  of  the'  First  Methodist  Church  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
corner  of  Clark  and  Washington  Streets.  They  have  occupied  that  situation 
since  1834.  They  plan  to  have  an  auditorium  seating  3,000  people,  with 
suitable  rooms  for  social,  educational  and  recreational  purposes.  The  Sunday 
School  Board,  Epworth  League,  and  other  church  oflSces  will  be  found  there. 
Business  enterprises  and  offices  will  occupy  much  of  the  building.  This  is  the 
courageous  way  this  great  denomination  is  tackling  the  city  problem.  No 
retreat  to  the  suburbs  for  them ! 

^    «    « 

CHURCH  BUILDING  IN   1622 

meeting  place  of  the  church.  It  was 
near  the  '*  Peters-church,"  just 
across  the  street  from  the  **  clock- 
house''  or  campanile  of  that  noble 
edifice.  After  their  pilgrimage  to 
Plymouth,  and  their  arrival  on 
*'New  England's  rock-bound  coast,'* 
the  first  building  to  be  erected  wai^ 
the  ** common  house"  for  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  little  community  of 
one  hundred  and  two  people.  This 
was  on  Leyden  Street  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  and  on  this  street  were 
built  the  houses  for  the  nineteen 
families  into  which  the  colony  was 
divided,  unattached  j)ersons  being 
aRsigned  to  one  of  these.  In  this 
''common  house"  sei^vices  were  con- 
ducted by  Elder  Brewster. 

The  rigors  of  that  first  winter,  in 
which  half  of  their  number  died,  the 
struggle  to  live  amid  such  great  pri- 
vations and  the  effort  to  complete  their 
homes  and  get  thoroughly  establish- 
ed in  the  infant  colony  prevented 
their  building  a  separate  meeting- 
house in  1621. 


SIXTEEN  years  after  the  Pil- 
grim church  was  organized  at 
Scrooby  it  built  its  first 
''meeting-house"  at  Plymouth.  It 
had  not  disturbed  them  that  their 
worship  must  be  conducted  in  a 
dwelling-house  rather  than  a  stately 
sanctuary  especially  designed  for 
religious  service.  Did  not  the  New 
Testament  speak  of  "the  church  in 
the  house  of  Nymphas"  and  others? 
Did  not  Paul  preach  in  "his  own 
hired  house,"  and  did  not  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  find  a  place  for  de- 
vout worship  in  the  catacombs! 

TOie  old  manor  house  at  Scrooby, 
then,  where  William  Brewster  lived, 
suited  them  better  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship than  the  beautiful  Lincoln 
Cathedral  not  far  away,  or  the  noble 
and  splendid  parish  church  of  Bos- 
ton nearby.  In  Leyden  they  wor- 
shiped for  nine  years  in  the  house 
of  their  pastor.  Rev.  John  Robinson. 
This  was  a  larere  building  purchased 
by  him  and  three  others,  and  was 
used  both  as  his  residence  and  the 
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In  the  summer  of  1322  came  the  op- 
portunity to  erect  this  house  of  wor- 
ship. 

iheir  primary  purpose,  however, 
was  to  build  a  fort  to  defend  them 
against  the  threatening  perils  of  the 
Indians.  Despite  the  ett'orts  of  the 
Filgrims  to  conciliate  the  various 
tribes  around  them,  and  to  live  qu 
friendly  terms  with  them,  the  dan- 
ger of  attack  was  increasing.  These 
nomads  of  the  forest  had  discovered 
how  few  the  Englishmen  were,  and 
some  of  the  more  savage  spirits  were 
for  exterminating  them.  Many  of 
these  tribes  hated  each  other,  but 
they  hated  worse  the  advance  guard 
of  civilization.  There  was  danger 
that  the  little  settlement  would  be 
wiped  out. 

A  stockade  had  been  built  around 
the  village,  for  protection,  but  some- 
thing more  was  needed.  A  hill  rosie 
back  of  the  settlement  to  a  height 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
(now  known  as  Burial  Hill.)  On  its 
summit  they  resolved  to  build  a  fort, 
and  surmount  it  with  cannon,  whose 
thunder  should  give  the  Indians 
pause,  and  whos^s  bolts  crashing 
through  the  forest  should  keep  them 
at  a  safe  distance.  At  the  same  time 
this  new  structure  was  to  be  their 
spiritual  arsenal,  where  each  Sun- 
day they  might  arm  themselves  with 
weapons  against  the  enemies  of  the 
soul. 

Everybody  turned  aside  from 
other  tasks  to  put  through  this  new 
work.  All  were  enlisted,  ''some  to 
fell  timber,  some  to  saw,  some  to 
rive,  some  to  carry.'*  It  was  to  be 
a  plain  building,  for  they  were  plain 
people.  It  was  to  be  a  strong  build- 
ing, for  it  was  their  castle  of  de- 
fence. They  cared  little  for  the 
PTaces  of  architecture,  but  much  for 
that  which  would  protect  them  and 
their  children  against  deadly  foes 
of  both  body  and  soul. 

Bradford's  History  ''of  Plymouth 
Plantation"  gives  a  brief  but  touch- 
ing? account  of  it,  as  follows: 

"This  somer  thev  builte  a  fort 
with  good  timber,  both  strong  and 


comly,  which  was  of  good  defence, 
made  with  a  flate  rof e  and  batil- 
ments,  on  which  their  ordnance  were 
mounted,  and  where  they  kept  con- 
stant watch,  accordingly  for  that 
use.  It  was  a  great  worke  for  them 
in  this  weakness  and  tinne  of  wants; 
but  ye  deanger  of  ye  time  required 
it,  and  both  ye  continuall  rumoi's  of 
ye  fears  from  ye  Indians  hear,  es- 
petially  ye  Narigansets,  and  also  ye 
hearing  of  that  great  massacre  in 
Virginia,  made  all  hands  willing  to 
despatch  the  same." 

A  visitor  from  New  Amsterdam  in 
1627  thus  describes  this  citadel-tem- 
ple: 

"Upon  the  hill,  they  have  a  large 
square  house,  with  a  flat  roof  made 
of  thick  sawn  planks,  stayed  with 
oak  beams;  upon  the  top  of  which 
they  have  six  cannons,  which  shoot 
iron  balls  of  four  or  five  pounds,  and 
command  the  surrounding  country. 
The  lower  part  they  use  for  their 
church." 

The  Pilgrim  church  occupied 
this  meeting-house  on  the  hill  for 
many  years.  Plymouth  colony  gi*ew 
slowly.  For  the  first  ten  years  it 
numbered  hardly  mlore  than  three 
hundred  people.  After  the  Puritan 
migration  from  which  sprang  Salem, 
Boston  and  other  places  it  grew 
more  rapidly  till  there  were  about 
three  thousand  in  the  colony. 

We  do  not  build  after  this  fashion 
in  our  day.  We  are  glad  to  have 
our  churches  beautiful  as  well  as 
useful.  We  do  not  cannonade  phy- 
sical foes  from  the  roof,  but  giant 
wrongs  from  the  pulpit.  But  we 
honor  the  heroic  pioneers  who  built 
this  church  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
%Wtness  to  their  loyalty  to  God,  their 
love  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
their  ideal  of  a  free  church  in  a  free 
state. 

This  hill  was  their  Mt.  Zion.  This 
rough-hewn  building  was  the  tem- 
ple where  God  made  his  glory  mani- 
fest. On  each  Lord's  day  every  per- 
son in  the  community  was  expected 
to  attend  its  services.  Young  and 
old    were    to     come.    At    the    ap- 
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pointed  hour  a  summons  was  sound- 
ed by  conch  shell  or  drum,  and  from 
the  simple  homes  on  Leyden  Street 
came  fathers,  mothers  and  children, 
the  men  with  firelocks  on  their 
shoulders,  and  they  marched  up 
'*The  Mount"  to  worship  God.  At 
the  end  of  the  procession  walked 
Gov.  Bradford,  Elder  Brewster  and 
Captain  Myles  Standish.  It  was  a 
goodly  company.  When  all  were  as- 
sembled in  the  meeting-house,  Elder 
Brewster  conducted  the  service,  ex- 


pounding the  Scripture  and  preach- 
ing the  sermon.  He  was  not  an  or- 
dained minister,  pastor  Bobinson, 
who  remained  in  Holland  still  being 
considered  as  their  pastor.  He  did 
not  administer  the  sacraments.  But 
his  position  as  ** Elder''  entitled  him 
to  lead  their  worship  and  give  the 
message.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual 
ability  and  sincere  piety.  This  lit- 
tle sanctuary  was  for  that  little 
group  a  place  of  comfort  and  spir- 
itual refreshment. 


«    «    « 

THE  PILGRIM  FAITH  AND  WORSHIP  AND  THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT 

By  Secretary  Charles  H,  Richards 


WHEN  we  look  at  the  old  fort- 
ress-church, built  of  logs 
and  with  its  roof  bristling 
with  cannon,  which  the  Pilgrims 
built  in  1622  and  kept  till  1648,  we 
wonder  how  they  worshiped  in  it 
and  what  they  preached.  This  month 
commemorates  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  to  consider  the 
question. 

We  know  quite  well  how  they 
worshiped.  They  had  reacted  vio- 
lently from  the  rituals  and  ceremon- 
ies of  the  state  church.  They  wished 
to  have  an  apostolic  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  their  worship.  They  re- 
fused liturgical  aids  and  made  di- 
rect approach  unto  God  with  spon- 
taneous utterance. 

Their  service  of  worship  was 
therefore  severely  simple.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  prayer.  The 
Scripture  was  read  and  explained, 
for  **dumb  reading,**  or  reading 
without  comment,  was  regarded  as 
an  approach  to  Popery.  A  psalm 
was  then  ** lined  oflf**  in  couplets  by 
the  minister  and  sung  to  one  of  the 
ten  tunes  then  used.  Then  the  pas- 
tor or  leader  preached  for  an  hour 
or  more;  Judge  Sewall  at  one  time, 
being  afraid  to  look  at  the  hour 
^lass,  unwittingly  held  on  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.    The  sermon  was 


followed  by  another  prayer  and  the 
benediction.  The  Rev.  John  Howe 
was  accustomed  on  fast  days  to 
have  a  recess  at  this  point  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  con- 
tinue with  other  prayers  and  another 
sermon  until  four  o'clock. 

This  would  not  be  an  attractive 
order  of  service  to  us,  and  it  was 
doubtless  wearisome  to  many  at  that 
time ;  but  it  was  sturdy,  sincere,  and 
devout.  That  they  were  ready  to 
improve  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  in  New  Amsterdam  the  ser- 
vice began  at  eight  o'clock  and 
lasted  till  twelve,  in  New  England 
it  began  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  service  of  song  was  exceed- 
ingly uncouth  and  inadequate.  But 
so  it  was  also  in  the  Anglican  church 
of  that  day.  Thomas  Fuller  in  the 
seventeenth  century  said  that  in 
that  church  **the  piety  of  the  hymns 
w^as  better  than  the  poetry,"  and 
nearly  a  century  later  John  Wesley- 
called  it  ** scandalous  doggerel."  An 
Anglican  churchman  referred  to  it 
as  a  ''scandalous  mode  of  psalm- 
ody." It  is  not  strange  then,  that 
the  worship-song  of  the  early  Con- 
gregationalists  should  be  on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  the  Church 
which  they  left. 

It  was  Isaac  Watts,  the  versatile 
and       eloquent       Congregationalist 
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preacher  in  London,  who  turned  the 
tide  toward  better  things.  Barly  in 
the  eighteenth  century  he  began 
pouring  out  those  noble  and  beau- 
tiful hynttis  which  transformied  the 
usage  of  the  church  universal.  He 
well  deserves  the  plaudit  given  by 
Lord  Selbome  in  the  ''Encyclopedia 
Britannica''  who  says,  ''English  In- 
dependents have  a  just  claim,  as  rep- 
resented by  Isaac  Watts,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  founders  of  mod- 
em English  hymnody."  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  Watts  to  Washington 
Gladden,  but  the  interval  is  illu- 
mined by  the  names  of  Doddridge, 
and  Conder,  and  Kelly,  and  Binney 
and  Lynch,  and  Edward  Perronet, 
and  Timothy  Dwight,  and  Bay  Pal- 
mer, and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
and  a  hundred  others  whose  stirring 
and  beautiful  hymns  enrich  our 
modem  manuals  of  wowhip. 

The  music  of  those  early  years 
was  as  barbaric  as  the  words.  Only 
a  few  traditional  tunes  were  sung 
by  note,  and  these  became  hopeless- 
ly corrupted.  As  in  1713  the  Brattle 
Street  Church  in  Boston  refused  to 
accept  an  organ  presented  by  its 
founder  and  leading  worshiper  lest 
it  should  lure  them  back  to  Popery, 
so  also  any  proposal  to  sing  in 
church  anything  save  these  few 
tunes  which  they  knew  by  note, 
awakened  violent  opposition.  But  in 
1714  Rev.  John  Tufts  of  West  New- 
ton published  a  little  tract  in  favor 
of  singing  by  note,  and  containing 
twenty-eight  tunes.  The  plan  grew 
in  favor,  and  eleven  editions  of  the 
little  book  were  published.  Church 
choirs  began  to  be  organized  to  take 
tte  place  of  "deaconing"  the  psalm. 
William  Billings  of  Boston,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Samjuel  Adams  who 
often  sat  beside  him  in  the  choir, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  church 
music  of  his  day.  While  not  a  train- 
ed musician,  he  had  a  vivid  sense 
of  melody*  and  rhythm,  and  his  re- 
ligious fugues  had  a  great  popular- 
ity in  the  churches  of  his  day,  and 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  The  one 


man  in  America,  however,  who  did 
for  church  music  what  Watts  had 
done  for  its  hymns  was  Lowell  Ma- 
son, who  in  his  life  of  four-score 
years  wrought  such  a  transforma- 
tion in* the  service  of  song  in  this 
country  that  he  is  rightly  called 
"the  father  of  American  Church 
music.'*  Many  others  since  his 
day  have  carried  forward  his  work 
to  fiiteadily  increasing  excellence. 

What  did  they  preach  in  that  old 
Portress  church!  Doubtless  their 
sermons  would  seem  as  strange  to 
our  modem  ears  as  their  g^ongs.  They 
were  people  of  tremendous  convic- 
tions. Their  faith  was  ias  dear  to 
themi.as  their ' freedom.  Indeed,  it 
was  for  their  faith  that  they  made 
the  great  adventure  of  founding  in 
the  wilderness  a  new  order  of 
things. 

They  believed  that  the  Bible  was 
the  greatest  book  in  the  world,  and 
that  from  it  they  could  learn  the 
will  of  God.  They  had  an  intense 
belief  in  God,  and  in  man's  respon- 
sibility to  him.  They  recognized  a 
moral  order  in  the  universe  as  the 
expression  of  the  divine  will  and 
were  sure  that  the  only  way  of  safety 
was  in  conforming  the  life  to  it. 
They  rejoiced  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord,  and  would  call  no 
one  else  Master.  Their  ethical  stand- 
ards were  of  the  highest  because 
they  were  based  on  the  words  of 
Christ  and  of  those  who  were  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Of  coui'se  we  now  recognize  error 
in  some  of  their  particular  beliefs. 
Some  of  their  interpretations  were 
mistaken  and  some  of  their  deduc- 
tions were  incorrect.  But  they 
grasped  the  great  fundamental 
truths  and  the  world  owes  them  an 
immense  debt  for  their  undaunted 
loyalty  to  them. 

We  have  have  been  able  to  cor- 
rect many  of  their  mistakes  be- 
cause of  greater  light,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  their  own  expecta- 
tion that  sometime  there  would  be 
a  better  and  broader  understanding 
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of  religious  truth  than  they   them- 
selves possessed. 

John  Robinson,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Scrooby  and  Leyden 
which  came  to  Plymouth  in  1620, 
had  a  premonition  of  such  a  devel- 
opment in  religious  thought.  He 
was  a  profound  thinker  and  writer, 
of  whom  Motley  says,  **for  loftiness 
of  spirit  and  breadth  of  vision  he 
stands  unparalleled.''  He  had  a 
culture  and  intellectual  power,  a 
learning  and  clarity  of  vision,  an 
insight  and  foresight,  rarely  to  be 
found  in  a  great  theological  cham- 
pion. He  charged  the  Pilgrims  in 
his  farewell  address  before  they  left 
Leyden  for  America  to  keep  an  open 
mind,  for  he  **was  very  confident 
the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light 
to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy 
Word.*'  That  opened  wide  the  door 
for  progress  in  religious  thought. 

The  Pilgrim  faith  has  gone  on  ex- 
panding and  improving  from  that 
day  to  this.  Eleven  Congregation- 
alists,  or  **  Independents, "  were 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, which,  at  the  summons  of  the 
Long  Parliamient,  sat  from  1643  to 
1652,  and  after  long  discussion 
framed  the  Westminster  **  Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  This  was  a  great 
advance  over  preceding  creedal 
statements,  though  we  see  much  in 
it  now  requiring  modification. 
Among  the  hundred  and  twenty-one 
English  ministers  (many  of  them  in 
Episcopal  orders,  though  of  Puritan 
tendencies),  and  five  Scotch  Com- 
misr.ioners,  and  thirty  lay  members, 
the  little  group  of  Independents  was 
but  a  small  minority,  but  exceed- 
ingly influential.  They  held  and 
taught  the  Pilgrim  Faith. 

There  was  Thomas  Goodwin,  a 
leading  London  preacher,  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  and  later  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  in  Ox- 
ford, who  was  called  the  **  Patriarch 
and  Atlas  of  Independency." 

There  was  Philip  Nye,  "a  skilful 
debater  and  adroit  man  of  busi- 
ness";  and      Jeremiah   Burroughs, 


gentle  of  spirit  but  fijrm  as  adamant; 
and  William  Bridge  and  Sidracb 
Simpson. 

Among  the  lay  members  were 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele;  and  Sir  Ham 
Vane,  who  had  returned  from  Amer- 
ica after  having  been  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  Calvinistic  in  doctrine, 
but  plead  eloquently  for  toleration. 

They  were  ably  supported  by  such 
men  outside  of  the  Assembly  as 
Henry  Burton,  John  Goodwin 
(Cromwell's  friend  and  chaplain), 
Roger  Williams  (then  a  Baptist,  but 
still  an  Independent  Who  had  re- 
turned to  London  to  publish  a  book 
on  this  very  theme  of  **  Tolera- 
tion") ;  and  last,  but  above  all,  John 
Milton,  whose  **  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying" was  a  classic  in  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

It  was  too  early  for  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  such  views,  however; 
for,  as  Dr.  Fairbaini  remarks,  to 
many  persons  of  that  day,  **  tolera- 
tion was  the  very  man  of  sin;  but 
to  the  Independents  it  was  the  verj- 
condition  of  continued  existence." 

Among  the  great  (Independent 
preachers  of  that  day  were  John 
Howe,  friend  of  Cromwell  and  his 
private  chaplain;  and  John  Owen, 
who  was  a  student  at,  Oxford  when 
he  w^as  twelve  years  of  age,  and  an 
Independent  preacher  in  London  at 
thirty,  who  gave  the  sermon  before 
Parliament  the  day  after  Oharles 
the  First  was  executed  and  later 
became  Dean  of  Christ  Church  at 
Oxford.  They  were  matched  on  this 
side  of  the  sea  by  such  great  religious 
leaders  as  John  Cotton,  Thomas 
Hooker,  John  Davenport,  the  Math- 
ers (father,  son  and  grandson),  and 
others. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy,  Isaac  Watts  was  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  preacher 
in  England,  ranking  as  a  philoso- 
pher with  John  Locke,  who,  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  says,  learned  from 
Independent  ministers  *' those  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  which  they  were  the 
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first  to  disclose  to  the  world."  Of 
nearly  equal  influence  over  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  his  day  was  Philip 
Doddridge,  who  was  to  Watts  what 
Melanchthon  was  to  Luther. 

Contemporary  with  them  on  this 
side  the  sea  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  young  man  who  came  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  keenest 
and  strongest  intellects  the  English- 
speaking'  world  has  ever  known, 
Jonathan  Edwards.  His  power  of 
metaphysical  thought  and  subtle 
analysis,  his  dialectic  skill,  matched 
by  a  remarkable  imagination  and  an 
ardent  piety,  gave  him  extraordinary 
power  in  both  hemispheres.  His 
works  continued  to  be  published  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  guiding  and  kindling  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  the  age  till  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century..  Plato 
and  Paul  seemed  blended  in  his  re- 
markable personality.  His  system 
was  modified  by  Bellamy  and  Hop- 
kins and  Dwight  and  N.  W.  Taylor 
and  Emmons  and  E.  A.  Park,  but 
he  laid  deep  and  strong  the  founda- 
tions of  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  ''New  England  Theology'*, 
which  was  a  great  advance  over  the 
creedal  statement  adopted  at  West- 
irtinster. 

It  was  incomplete,  however,  and 
Horace  Bushnell  appeared  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
supply  some  missing  elements  in 
theological  thought,  and  to  correct 
some  misinterpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. A  man  of  extraordinary  force 
and  originality,  with  the  clear  vision 
of  a  seer  and  the  temperament  of  a 
poet,  his  ''moral  influence  theory" 
of  the  atonement,  his  recognition  of 
*' nature  and  the  supernatural"  as 
identical,  being  only  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  divine  power, 
and  his  emancipation  from  mere 
traditional  phrases  and  dogmas, 
molded  and  mellowed  the  concep- 
tions of  all  who  came  after  him. 

A  little  later  the  ne^  knowledge 
of  the  world  brought  other  revolu- 
tionary  changes   in   thought.     The 


recognition  of  a  reign  of  law;  the 
discovery  that  God's  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  creation  wati  that  of  de- 
veloping higher  forms  of  life  from 
lower;  the  perception  of  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  Universe,  so  that  the 
forces  and  laws  and  elements  we  see 
operating  here  are  the  same  in  the 
whole  vast  system — ^these  and  other 
features  of  the  new  knowledge  com- 
pelled a  restatement  of  religious 
truth  so  that  they  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  what  men  know.  The 
modern  Pilgrim  faith  welcomed  Sci- 
ence as  an  ally,  and  accepted  the 
proved  results  of  her  investigations. 
Its  representatives  have  led  in  mak- 
ing such  readjustments  of  belief  as 
preserve  the  essential  truth  of  the 
Christian  faith  while  changing  their 
statement  so  as  to  accord  with  God's 
other  revelation  in  the  book  of  Na- 
ture. Beecher  and  Bradford,  Bas- 
com  and  Fairbairn,  Dale  and  Glad- 
den, and  other  leaders  of  thought 
who  are  still  living,  have  been 
mightily  influential  in  this  transi- 
tion of  religious  thought. 

The  greatness  of  the  contribution 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
have  made  to  religious  thought  is 
made  manifest  by  a  comparison  of 
their  statements  of  faith  put  forth 
within  the  last  half  century  with 
the  creeds  of  a  former  age.  The 
"Burial  Hill  Confession"  adopted 
bv  the  National  Council  in  1865  . 
while  standing  by  the  graves  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Plymouth, 
marked  a  great  advance  over  the 
creeds  adopted  at  the  Savoy  or 
Westminster.  The  "Creed  of  1883" 
put  forth  by  a  large  comlmittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Council, 
took  a  new  step  forward  in  givinj?  a 
more  careful  and  comprehensive 
fftatement  of  "the  beliefs  commonly 
held  among  us."  Latest  of  all,  the 
statement  of  belief  unanimously 
f;dopted  by  the  National  Council  in 
Kansas  City  in  1913  has  been  hailed 
as  a  model  of  its  kind,  settincr  forth 
the  simple  essentials  of  Christian 
belief  with  a  breadth,  a  brevity,  and 
a  completeness  rarely  found. 
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INCREASING  THE  PASTOR'S  SALARY 


OUR  ministers  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter paid.  It  i  a  sin  and  a 
scandal  to  keep  them  on 
starvation  salaries.  A  third  of  our 
ministers  are  striggling  to  support 
their  families  on  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.     In  these  days  of  the  high 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TBXAS,  CONGREGATION- 
AL. PARSONAGE 

cost  of  living  the  experts  tell  us 
that  it  requires  over  $2,000  a  year 
to  shelter  and  fepd  a  family.  Scores 
of  our  ministers  are  leaving  the 
ministry  and  going  into  other  lines 
of  work  because  the  churches  do  not 
give  them  a  living  wage.  The 
Ohurch  Ertension  plan  for  every 
minister  is  $1,500  and  a  parsonage. 

Ministers  wives  are  the  most  cap- 
able financiers  in  the  world,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  run  a 
household  in  these  days  on  anything 
less  than  this. 

frhe  Church  Building  Society  is 
trying  to  do  its  part  to  make  this 


ideal  a  reality  by  assisting  the 
churches  to  give  every  pastor  a  good 
home.  Every  two  weeks  we  help  to 
complete  a  parsonage  and  are  well 
started  on  another. 

In  the  last  five  years  this  Society 
has  helped  to  complete  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  parsonages  putting 
into  them  $136,985.  This  has  been 
done  by  our  parsonage  loans  which 
supplement  what  the  churches  them- 
selves pay. 

Into  these  same  buildingji  the 
churches  have  put  more  than  $250,- 
000,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
$1,730  each.  At  present  rate  of  rent- 
als this  means  an  addition  to  the 
pastor's  salary  of  from  $300  to  $900 
a  year  according  to  the  location.  If 
the  average  rental  is  $500  this 
would  mean  that  in  the  last  five 
years  we  have  helped  to  add  $72,000 
to  the  salaries  of  pastors. 

What  about  your  church?  If  it 
is  not  already  on  the  honor  list,  giv- 
ing the  pastor  a  good  Living  salary, 
why  not  increase  his  salary  by  giv- 
ing him  a  good  parsonage  to  live  int 

Donors  to  our  Parsonage  Loan 
Fund  may  rejoice  in  the  thought 
that  they  are  really  adding  to  the 
pastor's  salary  of  every  minister 
whom  they  help  to  shelter.  Everv 
gift  of  $500  or  $5,000  to  this  Fund 
pushes  up  the  stipend  toward  com- 
fort. 


SIOUX  CITY.  lA..  RIVERSIDE  PARSONAGE. 
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"That  best  academy,  a  mother's  knee." 

«    «    « 

The  task  of  training  children  in  religion  belongs  primarily  to  parents. 
The  church  has  established  the  church  school  to  assist  the  parents  in  their 
task.  Family  religion  must  come  first.  Only  upon  family  religion  can  the 
church  school  build. 

«    «    « 

The  hope  of  the  leadership  of  our  churches  lies  primarily  in  the  home, 
in  sons  and  daughters  consecrated  from  birth  to  service  in  the  Elingdom. 

«    «    « 

The  church  owes  it  to  the  community  to  maintain  such  methods  of 
Christian  education  as  may  crown  and  complete  the  necessarily  partial  work, 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  entire  program  of  religious  education  for  churches  and  community 
must  be  so  shaped  as  to  awaken  the  growing  child  to  the  significance  of  all 
his  social  relationships  and  to  train  him  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibllitieR  as  a  member  of  a  Christian  society. 

«    «    « 

The  increasing  emphasis  upon  Religious  Education  has  developed  a  rel- 
atively new  profession.  The  Director  of  Religious  Education  heads  up  the 
work  of  the  church  school  and  organizes  all  the  kindred  educational  agencies 
of  the  local  church. 

«    «    « 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  has  asked  that  the 
week  Dec.  5-11  be  set  apart  as  ** school  week.''  **That  on  Sunday,  Dec.  5, 
ministers  should  use  one  or  more  church  services  for  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  urge  upon  young  people  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  all  possilfle  opportunities  for  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
the  perfecting  of  their  training. " 

«    «    « 

The  need  of  the  hour  in  our  churches  is  an  educational  program  to  pro- 
mote the  groat  missionary  enterprise.  Pastors,  teachers  and  all  church  lead- 
ers will  welcome  the  new  handbook  prepared  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Gates.  This 
brief,  practical  manual  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  starting  and  carrying 
forward  such  a  program.  It  suggests  a  fivefold  aim  of  missionary  educa- 
tion, and  outlines  a  campaign  of  organization,  followed  by  methods  of  pro- 
moting such  work  in  the  local  church  among  its  varied  constituency.  The 
price  of  the  manual  is  10  cents. 
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THE  OLD  SUNDAY 


SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH 
SCHOOL 

By  Mrs.  Aiillacent  Palmer  Yarrow 
Sunday    School    need     coming  to  understand  this.  The  pri- 


THE  old 
.  not  be  described.  We  who  read 
The  American  JVIissionary 
need  only  close  our  eyes  and  we  are 
there  again — the  big  boys  are  call- 
ing loudly  for  **  Number  100 — Num- 
ber 100''  while  we  little  ones  wish 
they  would  sing  our  favorites  which 
we  are  never  quick  enough  or  loud 
enough  to  bring  to  the  ear  of  the 
superintendent  who  has  asked 
**What  shall  we  singf  Or,  we  are 
hearing  the  story  of  the  Red  Sea 
crossing  or  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den. 
The  old  lesson  lists  prove  that  we 
studied  also  Solomon's  wisdom  and 
Paul's  philosophy — you  can't  prove 
it  by  us,  however,  for  there's  only  a 
blank  in  our  memoiy  where  the 
blank  in  our  understanding  came. 

We  were  not  well  graded  and  our 
lesson  material  was  often  not  well 
suited  to  our  needs  but  we  loved  the 
school  and  some  of  us  cling  to  it 
still,  uniform  lessons,  full  school  as- 
sembly and  all. 

And  the  new  church  school  need 
not  be  described.  The  air  is  full  of 
it.  Knowing  the  child,  fitting  the 
service  of  worship  and  material  of 
instruction  to  the  (^ere  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  training  the 
teachers,  i)roviding  suitable  plant 
and  equipment,  caring  for  the  ex- 
pressional  side  of  religious  nurture 
and  the  relation  of  it  all  to  the 
church — all  this  is  the  subject  of 
v/riting  and  speaking  constantly 
coming  to  our  attention. 

The  church  is  well  convinced  that 
the  teachers  of  our  children  for  the 
five  days  of  the  week,  upon  whose 
training  the  Commonwealth  has  for 
many  generations  lavished  time,  tal- 
ent and  money  beyond  estimating, 
have  not  made  a  mistake  in  their 
broad  deduction  that  children  must 
be  graded  for  instruction. 

We  have  the  primary  union  verv 
largely    to  thank    for   the  church's 


mary  teachers  practically  went  on 
strike  and  said  they  would  not  teach 
all  the  distinctly  grown-up  parts  of 
the  Bible  to  the  babies,  that  the  ma- 
terial to  be  used  must  be  suited  to 
their  ages.  And  when  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  entered  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  same  fact 
was  recognized  for  all  the  grades.  1 
was  going  to  say  for  all  the  grades 
for  all  schools  but  right  there  is  the 
reason  for  taking  this  page  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  old  Sunday  School 
and  the  new  church  school.  Though 
we  are  convinced  in  general  that  all 
the  children  must  meet  in  graded 
classes  and  use  graded  materials  un- 
der trained  teachers,  yet  it  remains 
a  fact  that  not  nearly  all  of  the 
schools  are  thoroughly  graded,  use 
suitable  material  or  are  taught  by 
teachers  who  have  shared  such 
training  as  has  been  put  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

As  a  denomination  we  went  early 
into  the  task  of  preparing  suitable 
lesson  material  and  need  feel  no 
shame  for  the  part  we  have  taken  in 
the  development  of  such  material. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  were  we  to  refer  to  such 
a  fact  as  this  in  these  pages  and 
leave  unnoted  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  less  progress  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  .and  intelligent  teach- 
ins:  of  this  material  than  have  some 
of  our  less  democratic  sister  chur- 
ches. 

Probably  everyone  Who  reads 
these  pages  is  associated  in  some  way 
with  a  church  school;  teacher  or  pu- 
pil, parent  or  patron. 

If  we  then,  who  read  this,  will 
discover  that  next  step  which  our 
church  school  should  take  and  will 
devote  ourselves  to  its  accompli9h- 
ment  until  it  is  accomplished,  there 
will  follow  a  large  advance  for  the 
schools  of  the  Congregational  order 
in  the  next  year  or  years. 
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A  teacher  was  absent  one  Sunday 
— there  was  no  one  to  substitute. 
The  logical  decision  in  the  mind  of 
the  superintendent  was  to  send  the 
class  home.  The  superintendent 
never  knew  that  timidly,  yet  full  of 
glowing  anticipation,  had  come  into 
that  class  for  the  first  time  a  sensi- 
tive seven  year  old  who  that  week 
had  broken-heartedly  left  the  only 
hom«  his  few  years  had  ever  known 
— had  ** moved''  with  his  family, 
had  found  everything?  now  and 
strange  and  had  looked  forw^ard  to 
Sunday  to  bring  him  to  the  beauti- 
ful church  where  he  had  in  his  heart 
felt  he  would  find  the  comforting  he 
craved.  The  superintendent  and  the 
absent  teacher  never  knew  that  a 
little  seven  year  old  trudged  away 
that  Sunday  morning  never  again 
to  feel  the  same  confident  love  for 
**  Sunday  School. '' 

Every  absence  from  class,  every 
lesson  inadquately  taught,  every 
second  of  disorderliness  shared  in  or 
even  witnessed  in  the  church  school, 
every  falling  short  of  what  a  school 
9f  religion  should  be  and  give  must 
be  reckoned  with  for  soul  scarring. 

Is  our  school  disorderly? 

Is  it  only  partially  graded? 

Is  it  not  as  far  departmentalized 
as  its  size  warrants  ? 

Is  our  plant  inadequate,  unsani- 
tary or  illy  equipped? 

Is  there  incompetent  teaching  or 
guperintendence  f 


Are  there  umny  children  outside 
of  our  school  for  whom  it  should  be 
responsible? 

1.  If  there  is  disorder  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  attacked  directly.  In  sol- 
ving some  of  the  other  problems  we 
shall  find  our  problem  of  disorder 
disappearing.  But  for  worthy  work 
with  children  and  young  people  for 
their  religious  nurture,  this  pro- 
blem must  be  solved. 

2.  There  is  no  use  putting  off  the 
day  of  grading  a  church  school.  It 
is  .sometimes  a  serious  undertaking 
involving  some  sacrifices,  but  it  is  so 
well  established  now  as  the  right 
way  that  we  only  waste  time  and  un- 
questionably throw  away  part  of 
our  precious  opjwrtunity  with  youth 
so  long  as  we  fail  to  take  tliis  step. 

3.  If  we  study  carefully  the 
characteristics  and  interests  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  various  pe- 
riods of  their  development,  we  shall 
find  convincing  evidence,  of  which 
our  own  experience  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  furnish  almost  immediate 
proof,  that  little  children  before  they 
go  to  school  cannot  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage be  placed  with  any  others 
for  any  part  of  their  church  school 
hour,  that  children  in  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  their  day  school 
life  have  interests  of  their  own  and 
need  a  method  in  worship,  instruc- 
tion and  expression  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, that  the  ** Junior'*  child  from 
about  nine  to  the  beginning  of  adol- 
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escence  is  disorderly  and  unnurtured 
in  a  worship  service  suited  to  chil- 
dren younger  than  himself  or  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  adolescence,  and 
that  the  adolescent  should  plan  his 
own  worship  service,  often  conduct 
It,  be  taught  through  an  approach 
much  like  that  which  meets  him  in 
the  high  school  and  express  himself 
through  a  social  life  which  becomes 
dampened  and  unnatural  when 
gi'ouping  him  regularly  with  the 
younger  children.  Also  where  the 
numbers  warrant  their  separation  we 
shall  find  it  well  worth  our  while  to 
allow  the  interests  of  the  younger 
adolescents,  12-14,  to  dominate  one 
group  while  those  of  tlie  middle 
adolescents,  15-17,  dominate  another, 
leaving  the  young  people,  18  and 
over,  to  express  their  own  interests 
in  their  own  way.  All  this  means 
that  it  is  far  more  important  than 
most  of  us  have  recognized  to  com- 
pletely departmentalize  the  school. 
But  this  again  requires — 

4.  The  suitable  and  well-equipped 
plant.  Our  church  buildings  have 
been  prepared. for  the  old  Sunday 
School  and  present  numberless  prob- 
lems for  those  interested  in  the  new 
church  school.  The  first  step  we 
should  take  is  to  recognize  the  defici- 
ency of  a  plant  which  does  not  fur- 
nish suitable  assembly  rooms  for  the 
worship-service  of  all  the  depart- 
ments'that  should  be  organized,  and 
suitably  equipped  classrooms  for 
every  class  above  the  primary  grade. 
The  next  thing  is  to  see  what  is  the 
nearest  approach  within  the  possi- 
bility of  our  church.  Some  churches 
are  wisely  rolling  up  now  the  fund 
for  a  building  when,  as  we  hope,  con- 
ditions shall  make  building  a  more 
possible  undertaking,  some  are  em- 
ploying screens  and  curtains  or  rent- 
ing a  near-by  building. 

5.  Have  we  teacher  training 
classes  for  our  promising  youth  in 
preparation  for  later  teaching  and 
for  our  teachers  now  in  the  harness 
that  we  may  make  their  work 
stronger!  Are  we  seeing  to  it  that 
nearby  community  schools  for  teach- 


er training  are  benefiting  our  teach- 
ers as  much  as  possible  f  If  our 
school  is  a  great  organization  really 
requiring  the  full  service  of  a  trained 
worker,  have  we  awakened  to  this 
fact  and  are  we  on  the  list  of 
churchesi  employing  a  director  of 
religious  education  t  Are  all  depart- 
ments superintended  with  the  eflBci- 
ency  we  should  expect  even  in  a 
minor  oflSce  in  business!  Is  teaching 
receiving  real  supervision! 

6.  And  when  all  these  questions 
have  been  satisfactorily  answered  for 
our  school  the  question  of  reaching 
the  children  outside  will  in  all  prob- 
ability have  solved  itself. 

Pour  suggestions  may  be  added  as 
to  how  each  reader  of  these  pages 
may  go  about  so  great  a  task  single 
handed. 

1.  We  need  none  of  us  take  up 
such  a  task  asi  this  single  handed.  It 
is  our  Father's  work  and  he  will 
work  with  us. 

2.  Oain  the  interest  of  the  church 
as  a  whole. 

3.  A  teacher  training  class  needs 
only  one  to  bring  it  intp  existence. 
In  any  church  where  one  person  feels 
it  necessary  the  class  becomes  a 
realty. 

4.  Use  outside  mea/ns.  Avail  your- 
self of  possible  conventions,  summer 
schools,  et  cetera.  Bring  back  some 
one  purpose  clearly  understood 
which  you  may  carry  through.  Claim 
the  interest  of  the  state  religious 
education  committee.  Call  upon  the 
field  secretary  for  a  set-up  visit  that 
he  may  survey  the  school,  have  con- 
ference with  the  officers  and 
teachers,  help  to  relate  the  work 
adequately  to  the  church  itself 
through  a  religious  education  com- 
mittee and  church  budgeting. 

One  said  **I  was  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink."  He  stands  in 
the  guise  of  the  untaught  child  in  our 
midst  waiting  for  us  to  put  the  chal- 
ice to  His  lips  bearing  the  water  of 
life.  He  is  bom  again  in  many  a 
home  at  this  Christmas  time  and  we 
must  not  drive  Him  away  from  the 
heart  He  would  live  in. 
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OUR  MISSION  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


THE  establishing  of  mission 
Sunday  Schools  is  a  rapidly 
growing  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society.  And  it  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
as  with  increased  resources  both  in 
workers  and  funds,  the  opportunity 
has  become  correspondingly  greater 
for  extending  the  activities  in  all 
branches  of  service.  We  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  to  know  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  phase  of  our 
work  is  carried  on,  and  to  know  also 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  work. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  a 
few  of  the  reports  sent  in  by  our  field 
men,  describing  the  foimding  of  new 
schools  on  the  frontier,  and  we  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  find  them  of 
interest. 

The  first,  from  the  Northwest,  tells 
the  story  of  a  new  field  in  the  prairie 
country  of  Idaho.  Seven  years  ago 
the  entire  region  around  this  school 
was  a  sage  brush  desert,  but  now,  with 
the  advent  of  the  irrfgation  ditch,  it 
has  become  a  thriving  community, 
shipping  out,  during  one  year  alone, 
one  hundred  carloads  of  potatoes,  and 
raising  besides,  some  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  alfalfa  and  wheat.  Land 
recently  valuable  only  for  holding  the 
world  together  is  now  selling  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  Such  results,  however,  have 
only  been  obtained  by  the  hardest  of 
physical  labor  by  men  who  have  lev- 
elled and  dragged,  and  watched  over 
the  land  faithfully  for  months  at  a 
time,  spade  in  hand.  By  the  third 
year  there  is  a  small  crop  of  alfalfa, 
by  the  fifth  a  well-paying  one,  and 
enough  money  is  realized  the  seventh 
year  to  pay  for  all  initial  cost  and 


Work. 

In  such  a  country  a  church  was 
organized  some  fifteen  months  ago, 
but  the  town  grew  up  only  three  miles 
away  and  the  people  wanted  to  move 
the  church  from  the  schoolhouse  to 
the  town,  and  thus  the  name  of  the 
church  was  changed  and  lots  were 
bought  for  a  building.  Then  the  new 
Sunday  School  was  born,  and  will 
hold  sessions  in  one  of  the  four  rooms 
of  the  brick  schoolhouse  built  where 
there  was  only  sage  brush  in  1913, 
but  where  there  now  stands  an  incor- 
porated town.  There  are  at  this  time 
three  other  religious  organizations  in 
this  vicinity,  although  there  was  only 
the  Mormon  when  we  entered  the 
field.  Within  two  years,  with  the 
right  leadership,  we  should  have  both 
a  church  and  school  of  considerably 
over  a  hundred  members  in  a  village 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  people,  with 
one  thousand  more  within  a  five-mile 
limit.  At  the  opening  of  the  school, 
a  list  of  sixty-seven  persons,  all  heads 
of  families,  none  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  other  churches,  was  given 
to  the  organizer  with  a  view  to  invit- 
ing them  to  the  school  and  church 
service  the  following  Sunday.  The 
school  organized  with  a  membership 
of  fifty. 

A  second  school,  which  was  organ- 
ized with  a  membership  of  forty- 
four,  lies  almost  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  South  Dakota.  The  country 
has  been  partially  settled  for  about 
ten  years,  but  as  there  is  no  railroad 
within  thirty  miles,  a  little  inland 
town  has  sprung  up.  It  is  a  country 
rich  in  possibilities,  and  the  people, 
who  are  of  a  fine  class,  are  now  be- 
ginning to  come  into  their  own,  after 
hard  times  in  getting  started.    In  the 
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past  they  have  depended  for  pastoral 
services  upon  a  ministei  living  33 
miles  away  who  could  come  to  them 
only  twice  a  month  and  then  only  for 
a  hurried  session.  During  the  sum- 
mer a  student  pastor  organized  a 
school  and  carried  it  on  very  eflfec- 
tively.  The  field  is  large  and  the 
possibilities  for  more  schools  in  this 
region  most  encouraging.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  Christian 
service. 

A  third  school,  and  one  from 
which  a  church  will  undoubtedly  grow, 
is  located  in  the  Powder  River  dis- 
trict in  Montana.  Our  missionary 
journeyed  to  a  certain  little  town  in 
the  missionary  car  for  the  first  time 
on  a  Thursday   evening,     met     the 


teacher  of  the  little  district  school, 
called  again  the  following  day,  and 
arranged  for  a  meeting  on  Sunday 
morning.  He  then  made  appoint- 
ment through  the  children  to  call  for 
several  faimlies  who  had  no  convey- 
ance, appointed  one  as  pilot  to  take 
them  out  to  those  places,  came  out 
Sunday  morning  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  meeting  time,  and  with  the 
pilot  went  out  four  times  and  brought 
a  load  each  time.  After  preaching 
services  the  school  was  organized.  The 
people  responded  in  fine  spirit  and 
the  expectations  are  great  for  an  ex- 
celleut  little  school.  With  a  pastor 
in  charge  of  this  larger  parish,  this 
and  other  schools  can  be  well  cared 
for. 


A  NEW  WORK  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  WORLD 
MOVEMENT  FUNDS 


THE  Treasurer  of  The  Congrega- 
tional World  Movement  sent 
to  the  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Society  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, an  appropriation  large  enough 
to  enable  the  Society  to  commission 
Rev.  J.  P.  Owens,  Oriskany  Falls, 
New  York,  as  Field  Worker  for  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  While  this  will  not  quite  pay 
the  entire  salary  and  expenses,  it 
will,  with  certain  contributions  that 
will  come  to  us  through  Mr.  Owens' 
services,  be  siifiicient  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  for  a  full  twelve 
months.  Mr.  Owens  will  be  located  at 
Thorsby,  Alabama,  and  be  on  the 
staff  of  the  Thorsby  Larger  Parish, 
which  includes  the  Thorsby  Church 
and  Academy  work  and  all  outlying 
territory  within  a  radius  of  about 
forty    miles    of    the    village.      The 
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first  service  to  be  rendered  by  Mr. 
Owens  will  be  the  organization  of 
Sunday  School  work  in  this  entire 
territory.  When  this  is  accomplish- 
ed, the  various  organizations  will  be 
transferred  to  one  or  more  home 
missionary  pastors,  and  Mr.  Owens 
will  then  take  hold  of  another  section 
of  Alabama  or  Georgia  and  do  a 
similar  work.  The  service  to  be  ren- 
dered will  be  that  of  a  distinctly 
pioneer  character,  going  into  places 
where  Sunday  School  work  does  not 
exist.  One  special  feature  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Thorsby  Larger  Parish 
will  be  that  of  interesting  the  par- 
ents of  young  people  in  sending  them 
to  the  Academy  and  thereby  not  only 
bring  the  Christian  touch  into  the 
homes,  but  help  to  establish  educa- 
tional ideals. 


FOR  us(*  in  the  mountains ;  on  the 
prairie,  that  land  of  illimitable 
distances;  in  lumber  and  min- 
ing regions,  and  among  larger  par- 
ishes in  rural  communities. 


As  you  have  given  generously  of 
money  and  encouragement  in  the 
past,  come  to  our  aid  now.  The  call 
is  urgent  and  insistent,  and  the  re- 
ward well  worth  the  sacrifice. 
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SEVERAL  REASONS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


WHO  can  read  these  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  thos^ 
whose  names  are  written 
high  in  the  Roll  of  Honor  of  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Belief  and 
doubt  the  value  of  its  ministry  T 

Who  can  read  these  extracts  with- 
out desiring  to  have  a  part  in  extend- 
ing comfort  and  help  to  these  old 
Soldiers  of  the  Cross! 

In  what  season  of  the  year  can 
we  do  this  with  such  tenderness  and 
beauty  as  in  that  which  celebrates 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  redeem  the 
world  and  whose  glad  message 
these  faithful  souls  have  been  pro- 
claiming through  the  years  that  are 
pastf 

As  they  linger  in  the  last  days  be- 
fore they  are  called  to  be  forever 
with  the  Lord,  let  us  renew  the  min- 
istry of  good  cheer,  in  the  name  of 
the  Mai^ter  whom  they  have  served. 
Sixteen  Reasons 

1.  **I  am  so  entirely  helpless,  not 
being  able  to  move  away  from  my 
chair,  and  with  greatest  difficulty  to 
feed  myself,  make  the  days  long  and 
uneventful.**    Age  88. 

2.  **For  the  past  nine  months 
my  expenses  have  been  unusually 
heavy,  and  but  for  this  help  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of 
me  in  these  strenuous  times.  Follow- 
ing my  surgical  operation,  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed  perfectly  help- 
less. It  costs  something  to  be  sick." 
Age  76. 

3.  "I  have  grown  more  helpless 
from  rheumatism  and  old  age  com- 
bined, I  am  in  my  80th  year  and  am 
oompelled  to  have  extra  care." 

4.  *'It  is  hard  to  keep  the  tears 
from  coming  when  I  think  of  the 


loved  one  gone.  I  am  without 
home,  am  poor  and  alone.  I  have  no 
income  except  that  from  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief."    Age  62. 

5.  ''The  past  month  has  been  a 
time  of  great  trial  owing  to  the  suf- 
fering of  my  dear  wife  with  a  ner- 
vous breakdown  and  the  consequent 
torturing  mental  perplexity.  It  is 
now  four  months  since  she  broke 
down  completely."    Age  73. 

6.  **M>y  mother,  a  widow,  89 
years  of  age,  with  loss  of  sight  and 
a  perplexed  and  confused  mind  at 
times,  requires  constant  care  and 
attention  both  day  and  night.  Thus 
far,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Hoard  of  Ministerial  Relief,  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  my  mother  shield- 
ed in  the  privacy  of  her  own  home." 

7.  '*The  life  is  lengthening  out 
for  me  wonderfully,  and  I  am  hard 
on  towards  80.  I  live  in  these  days 
for  whatever  good  I  can  do  to  any- 
body, anjrwhere,  with  tongue,  or 
pen,  or  purse.  It  seems  to  me  I  never 
knew  so  many  people, in  perplexity 
and  trouble,  and  never  saw  the 
world  so  lost  in  money-making, 
pleasure-seeking,  and  sin." 

8.  "It  is  such  a  wonderful  thing 
to  feel  that  in  the  time  of  distress 
and  trial,  sych  as  we  have  been  just 
now  experiencing,  that  we  have 
kind  friends  to  lean  on  that  will 
see  us  through  the  very  best  they 
can.  I  am  not  able  to  see  the  fea- 
tures of  my  friends,but  I  can  see  the 
outline  of  their  form.  I  am  trying 
so  hard  to  get  strong  so  I  can  wait 
upon  myself."       ' 

9.  '*My  wife  and  I  have  passed 
our  79th  and  80th  birthdays  and 
our  53rd  wedding  anniversary.    Of 
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course  we  are  past  the  line  of  ac- 
tivity and  work,  but  the  Society's 
check  brings  us  many  things  in  the 
way  of  our  living  that  we  could  not 
do  without.    'He  careth  for  us.'  " 

10.  '*To  write  a  threadbare  story 
of  pressing  needs  is  the  sort  of  a 
letter  against  which  my  nature  re- 
bels, yet  I  must  say  that  we  are  in 
need  of  wood  and  winter  under- 
flannel.  1  might  go  on  with  the 
catalogue  but  it  is  too  hard  to  write 
it.  What  would  we  do  if  it  were 
not  for  the  very  timely  aid  your 
Board  renders  t  My  legs  refuse  to 
bear  my  weight.  I  spend  all  my 
time  either  in  a  wheel-chair  or  on  a 
bed." 

11.  ''^We  are  four  in  the  family 
and  I  am  in  my  69th  year.  My  eye- 
sight is  imperfect.  I  can  see  dimly 
at  a  distance.  My  whole  income  at 
its  maximum  is  sadly  insufficient  to 
pay  our  home  expenses." 

12.  **  Failing  strength  keeps  me 
at  home  from  church  most  of  the 
time,  thus  I  miss  a  great  comfort 
and  help.  The  falling  leaves  tell  me 
that  the  8ummer-tim.e  will  soon  be 
gone  and  winter  supplied  must  be 
made  ready.  This  leads  me  to  think 
with  thankfulness  of  the  past  aid 
that  has  come  through  your  hands, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  have 
the  same  in  the  future."    Age  85. 

13.  "A  year  ago  it  took  two  men 
to  lift  me  from  my  bed  to  the  roller- 
chair.  Then  later  one  man  was  able 
to  help  me  make  the  change.  Now  I 
do  it  without  assistance.  I  can 
swing  up  on  to  my  feet  and  stand 
alone.  I  can  take  hold  of  the  chair 
and  shuffle  along  and  let  myself 
down  into  it.  It  is  far  from  free 
and  independent  walking.  I  am 
still  saying  'Bless  the  Lord,  O,  my 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  bene- 
fits."   Age  69. 


14.  **I  passed  my  84th  birthday 
last  month  and  have  remarkable  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  the  kind  Prov- 
idence which  maintains  my  health 
and  strength.  My  active  ministiy 
is  past,  beyond  eartnly  renewal.  Do 
not  doubt  that  I  appreciate,  accord- 
ing to  my  strength,  the  kindnessi  of 
the  relief  I  receive." 

15.  ^^Our  circumstances  have  not 
changed  for  the  better.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  help  we  get  from 
the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund,  and  do 
not  know  what  we  could  do  to  get 
along  in  life  without  it."  Age  75. 

16.  "I  was  able  to  preach  last 
Sunday.  My  subject  was  *A  Son  of 
God'.  By  the  blessing  of  Qod  I  am 
in  fairly  good  health.  I  try  to  do 
some  service  for  the  Master  and  am 
very  grateful  to  your  Society."  Age 
"o. 

We  could  multiply  these  reasons 
by  quotations  from  very  many  more 
letters,  but  surely  these  are  suf- 
ficient. No  writer  of  these  letters 
dreamed  that  they  would  be  used  in 
this  way.  These  dear  people  do  not 
plead  for  themselves.  It  is  our  joy 
to  present  their  claim  to  all  Con- 
gregationalists.  Every  Congrega- 
tionalist  has  been  put  more  or  less 
under  obligation  to  the  m'inisters  of 
Christ,  who  have  brought  to  them 
the  message  of  life  and  hope,  who 
•have  ministered  to  them  in  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  life,  in  bap- 
tism, in  the  Communion,  in  the  gos- 
pel story,  in  the  work  of  God.  How 
many  of  these  ministei's  have  been 
with  us  at  the  wedding  altar,  at  the 
baptismal  font,  at  the  open  grave  t 
Let  us  all  join  together  in  sending 
to  them  the  greetings  of  the  festival 
season  when  we  can  unite  with  them 
and  with  the  angels  in  that  divine 
p^alm  **  Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.'' 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 
375  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

B.  H.  Fancher,  Trtas,      Rev.  Htnry  A.  Stimton,  D.D.,  Frij,     Rev.  Wm.  A.  Rice,  D.D.,  Se<y, 
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WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE 

MANSE? 


THIS  letter  was  written  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1920.  Before  our  re- 
ply could  reach  the  writer, 
his  reminder  that  he  was  **not  far 
from  the  crossing/'  found  fulfill- 
ment in  sudden  death.  The  Board 
Avill  at  once  extend  its  helpful  hand 
to  the  **  Mistress  of  the  Manse," 
now  left  a  widow. 

**It  looks  very  much  as  if  we  had 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  In 
a  few  days  I  shall  reach  my  76th 
year  of  age.  On  the  7th  of  April 
next,  I  will  have  been  an  ordained 
minister  in  the  Congregational 
Church  for  fifty  years.  In  all  these 
years  I  have  never  been  out  of  the 
harness*  for  a  single  hour.  For  more 
than  ten  years:  of  the  time  I  was  an 
evangelist,  and  during  that  period 
received  only  a  single  collection  for 
my  services  in  each  series  of  meet- 
ings, usually  getting  from  six  to 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  year,  out  of 
which  I  paid  my  traveling  expenses 
and  hotel  bills  when  on  the  road.  I 
never  sought  places  where  rewards 
would  be  large  or  where  collections 
would  be  anywhere  near  what  an 
ordinary  country  church  would  be 
likely  to  pay  its  pastor.  We  have 
had  three  children.  One  has  been 
given  to  foreign  missionary  work. 
A  son  is  still  in  the  army  where  he 


enlisted  when  the  war  broke  out 
The  youngest  is  a  bank  clerk  work- 
ing his  way  toward  a  better  salary. 
The  sons  have  their  own  families  to 
look  after  and  provide  for.  Durinj 
the  past  three  months  several  re 
minders  that  I  was  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  ** crossing"  have  come  to 
me,  and  I  am  wondering  what  will 
become  of  the  **  Mistress  of  the 
Manse''  when  I'm  gone.  I  seemed 
to  be  too  far  along  to  get  in  on  the 
Memorial  Fund,  although  we  have  al- 
ways taken  up  our  offerings  Tor 
Ministerial  Relief  and  also  for  the 
Memorial  Fund  as  well.  I  am  not 
worrying,  nor,  I  hope,  over  an^^ious^ 
and  yet,  knowing  my  work  as  ycu 
may  know  it,  could  you  give  any 
hope  that  in  some  way,  if  I  am  en- 
tirely;  disabled  early  in  the  next 
year,  that  we  could  receive  some 
small  help  from  the  Ministerial  Re- 
lief Society?  It  would  be  a  comfort 
to  feel  that,  little  as  we  have  done 
for  the  denomination,  even  that  lit- 
tle is  not  unappreciated.  If  in  some 
sense  it  could  be  looked  upon  as  a 
** pension  for  old  age"  from  the 
churches  because  of  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  for  them,  it  would  seem 
perhaps  less  like  charity  and  yet  I 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
Christian  charity." 


«    «    « 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 
For  the  Ten  Months,  Ending  October  31,  1920 

ChoichM 

Womto*! 
8ocl«tief 

San.  School 
Y.P.S.C.B. 

Attnt.  tnd 

CooftrencM 

Stat* 
Societiet 

Indirldnali 

Income  horn 
Inrettintnt* 

TOTAL 

1919 

1920 

14,289.86 
15,497.85 

2.289.52 
796.35 

2.010.30 
1,913.23 

1.664.10 
3,240.37 

8.150.50 
6.251.02 

2.023.64 
2.381.71 

358.07 

57.442.48 
53.179.90 

8r.870.35 
83.260.43 

iDcreaRO 

1,208.00 

1.576.27 

4.262.58 

Dm'rnaw 

1.493.17 

97.07 

1,899.48 

4.609.96 

Note — Donations.  Conditional  Gifts  and  liegacles  received  for  the  permanent 

Endowment   during  the  Ten  Months  ending:  October  30,   1920 $13,802.39 

Note — Receipts  from  Cong'l  World  Movement  Emergency  campaign $16,291.23 
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A  PERSONAL  LETTER 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
My  dear  Florence: 

There!  The  last  stocking  is 
mended,  and  put  away !  I  have  been 
wiaiting  weeks  to  find  time  to  write 
you  of  that  splendid  meeting,  in  won- 
derful old  Hartford,  of  The  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Federation,  on  Oc- 
tober fourteenth  an,d  fifteenth.  If 
you  tad  not  gone  out  to  California 
to  live,  we  would  have  been  there  to- 
gether; so,  you  see,  though  tardy,  I 
am  keeping  my  promise  to  write  you 
of  this  Conference  in  the  East.  By 
the  way,  you  may  return  the  compli- 
ment next  year  when  both  the  Na- 
tional Council  and  the  Federation 
meet  in  Los  Angeles ! 

Thursday  morning  when  we  left 
New  York  it  was  close  and  humid, 
and  before  the  day  was  over  the 
thermometer  registered  eighty-two;  . 
nevertheless,  six  of  us  from.  Jersey  and 
many  more  from  New  York  embarked 
with  high  hopes  and  great  enthusiasm, 
gathering  to  ourselves  en  route,  till, 
by  the  time  we  reached  Hartford,  we 
were  a  ** goodly  company.'' 

It  was  like  going  home  at  Thanks- 
giving—such a  host  of  old  friends 
(that  you'd  never  met  before)  were 
at  the  station  to  greet  you  and  whisk 
you  around  to  Center  Church  House 
in  aJl-capital-letters-size  CARS — 
where  everybody  did  something  for 
your  comfort,  and  continued  to  do  it 
till  you  were  safely  on  your  way 
back.  Really,  they  didn't  give  me  a 
single  chance  to  play  my  game  of  a 
stranger-in-a-strange-land,  and  I  was 
a  little  peeved ! 

It  made  one  feel  real  *' Mayflower" 
like  and  quite  three  hundred  years 
old — (imagine  blooming    that  long!) 


to  be  in  this  historical  old  city  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch  way  back  in  1633. 
Remember  the  feuds  we  used  to  have 
in  our  girlhood  as  to  whether  the 
Charter  Oak  was  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain species?  I  had  the  nature  thrill 
this  time,  too,  of  seeing  the  largest 
elm  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  out  at  Hartford's 
side  door  in  Wethersfield.  Oh!  I 
could  write  reams  about  the  quaint- 
ness  of  that  place,  and  the  colonial 
joys  of  Hartford — something  of  its 
modernity,  too,  if  I  had  to. 

As  to  this  Fifteenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Florence,  it  was  the  most  for- 
ward-looking I  have  ever  attended. 
One  just  lost  her  breath,  jumping 
from  one  Big  Realization  to  another 
Huge  Vision. 

Witness  the  burning  of  that 
Schauffler  Mortgage,  which  meant 
that  the  Administration  Building  is 
in  use,  and  paid  for,  and  the  endow- 
ment fund  **over  the  top!"  But 
those  flames  showed  all  too  clearly 
that  we  must  rest  only  for  a  space, 
and  then  press  on  to  the  achieving 
of  the  Ultimate  Schauffler. 

Then,  just  as  we  were  settling  back 
wdth  a  long  sigh  of  contentment,  as 
the  last  flame  flickered  and  went  out. 
along  came  the  Congregational  World 
Movement \  I  haven't  the  time  to 
write  you  all  about  it,  but  you  '11  hear 
all  about  it,  for  every  woman  in  every 
individual  church  is  to  be  told.  Wo- 
men, trained  and  instructed,  are  ap- 
pointed under  Regional  Directors  to 
visit  every  local  Woman's  Auxiliary 
to  explain  about  this  great  vision  of 
the  church  and  its  immediate  urgency. 
So,  be  sure  to  let  nothing  keep  you 
at  home  that  day — that's  your  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Open  Forum  gave  one  a  sense 
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of  how  shabbily  we  often  do  the  King- 
dom work,  and  how  deficient  in  or- 
ganization we  are.  But  the  word- 
picture  of  the  Model  Organization 
left  us  all  determined  **to  do  or  die." 

Oh,  yes!  and  that  Pageant,  **Am- 
erica-In-The-Making, ' '  lime-lighted 
our  responsibility  to  all  peoples;  all 
races;  all  kinds  and  all  ages,  by  way 
of  the  stepping-stone  of  missionary 
intelligence  through  missionary  study. 

And  then,  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  Dr.  Potter's  stirring  address,  at 
the  close  of  the  two  dajrs,  on  **  Chris- 
tian's Patriotism."  We  left  that 
place — solemn — looking  deep  within, 
all  thought  weaving  in  and  out  this 
theme — **And  what  do  ye  more  than 
others!" 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  the 
President  presided,  ably  assisted  by 
the  Secretary,  and  if  those  two  wo- 
men haven't  pilots'  licenses  the  state 
of  Connecticut  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  itself — for  they  could  guide  any 
ship  afioat! 

The  singing  was  fine,  the  devotion- 
al services  inspiring,  while  meeting 
women  from  all  over  the  country  who 
felt  as  one  about  the  great  things, 
and  were  all  trying  to  lift,  was  heart- 
ening and  most  strengthening. 

As  our  youngsters  used  to  say 
**The  eats  were  great!"  Some  day 
rU  tell  you  my  **Salt"  experience 
in  The  Muffin  Shop — but  now,  dear, 
I  must  say  good  night — **the  wee  sma' 
hours"  are  here. 

Write  soon  to  your  friend, 

Elizabeth  M.  Updike. 

TOPIC  FOR  JANUARY,  1921 

Tht  Ctmgngattonal  Homt  Missionary  Socieif 

THE   IMPERATIVE  TASK  IS  LAYING 

CHRISTIAN  FOUNDATIONS 

Miss  Miriam  L  Woodberry 

New  Year's  Verse:  "Behold  I  make 
all  things  new." 

Singing:  "My  Faith  Looks  Up  to 
Thee." 

Prayer:  Almighty  God,  who  In  the 
former  time  leddest  our  fathers  forth  into 
a  wealthy  place»  and  didst  set  their  feet 
in  a  large  room;  give  Thy  grace  we 
humbly  beseech  Thee,  to  us  their  chil- 


dren, that  we  may  always  approve  our- 
selves a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  and 
glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  humble  industry,  sound  learning 
and  pure  manners.  Defend  our  liberties, 
preserve  our  unity;  save  us  from  violence, 
discord  and  confusion,  from  pride  and 
arrogancy  and  evil  ways.  Fashion  into 
one  happy  people  the  multitudes  brought 
hither  out  of  many  kindred  and  tongues. 
Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
whom  we  entrust  in  Thy  name  with  au- 
thority of  Government,  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  peace  at  home  and  that 
we  may  keep  our  place  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  ot  our 
prosperity  temper  our  self-confidence 
with  thankfulness  and  in  the  day  of 
trouble  suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to 
fall.  All  of  which  we  ask  for  Jesus' 
sake.  Amen.  (From  Hymns  of  the 
United  Church.) 

Roll  Call:  Divide  the  members  of  the 
society  into  four  sections,  having  the  first 
one  personate  the  type  of  people 
who  need  nelp;  the  second  section,  mis- 
sionaries who  are  responding  to  the  need 
by  actual  service  on  the  field;  the  third 
section,  those  who  stay  at  home  but 
serve  in  some  capacity  in  the  local  home 
church;  and  the  fourth  section,  those 
who  give  time  and  strength  to  soliciting 
the  funds,  serving  on  executive  commit- 
tees and  planning  campaigns  that  make 
work  effective. 

Four  short  papers  aimed  to  illustrate 
certain  modem  situations  that  challenge 
the  religious  life  of  our  country  and  of 
our  church: 

The  Pastor's  Salary  (See  "Survey"  Pages 
11  and  12) 

The  Itinerant  Worker    (See   "Survey" 
Pages  21  and  22) 
Evangelism    (See   "Survey"     Pages     24 

and  25) 
The  Negro  in  the  North  (See  "Survey" 
Page  32) 

Singing:  "When  Wilt  Thou  Save  the 
People." 

Benediction : 
God  of  the  strong,  God  of  the*  weak 

Lord  of  all  lands  and  our  own  land; 
Light  of  all  souls,  from  Thee  we  seek 

Light  of  Thy  light,  strength  from  Thy 
hand. 
In  suffering  Thou  hast  made  us  one. 

In  mighty  burdens  one  are  we. 
Teach  us  that  lowliest  duty  done 

Is  highest  service  unto  Thee. 

Material  for  Roll  Call  from  Annual 
Report  of  the  Cong'l  Home  Miss.  Society. 
Material  for  papers  from  New  Survey  of 
the  Congregational  World  Movement. 
Chapter  II,  The  Church  and  the  Commu- 
nity, and  leaflets  upon  application  to  the 
Woman's  Dept.,  C.  H.  M.  S.,  287  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


PAGEANTS 

THE  following  list  of  pageants 
.has  been  prepared  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Union  Secretaries  and  other 
workers  who  may  be  looking  for 
material  along  this  line. 

* 'Lullaby  Concert  Exercises/'  A 
simple  exercise  for  about  a  dozen 
little  girls,  dressed  to  represent  the 
mothers  of  various  races.    Free. 

*'What  Santa  Claus  Brought  to 
the  Parsonage."  A  short,  simple 
play  based  on  the  coming  to  a  home 
missionary  parsonage  of  a  home 
missionary  box.     PYee. 

** America's  Welcome."  A  home 
mission  exercise  for  children  illus- 
trating the  coming  of  children  from 
other  lands.    Free. 

'•Our-America-That-^Is-To-Be."  A 
demonstration  of  the  work  of  our 
various  homeland  societies.    Free. 

'* Margaret's  Dream."  A  shoft 
play  based  upon  the  medical  work 
that  we  are  doing  in  Porto  Rico. 
Free. 

"Leaven  on  Noisy  Creek."  A 
short  dialogue,  illustrating  our  work 
among  the  American  Highlanders. 
Free. 

'*Aunt  Sara's  Monologue."  Ulusr 
trating  our  Negro  work.    Free. 

*'A  Visit  to  Juanito  Land."  A 
play  for  children,  illustrating  work 
in  New  Mexico.    Fifteen  cents. 

*'Home  Missions  Pageant."  Effec- 
tive presentation  of  the  question  of 
Americanization.  Five  cents  each. 

''The  Court  of  Brotherhood."  A 
splendid  presentation  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Requires  152  participants. 
Twenty-five  cents. 

*' Episodes  From  The  Court  of 
Brotherhood ' ' :  The  Highlander  'r 
New  Day,  The  Making  of  Amer- 
icans,  An   Indian   Christmas,     The 


Helping  Hand  in  Porto  Rico.  Easily 
given  and  each  very  effective.  Ten 
cents  each,  three  for  twenty-five. 

These  pageants  can  be  secured 
from  the  Federation  office.  Write 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
45  West  18th  Street,  New  York  and 
ask  for  their  leaflet  **  Missionary 
Plays." 

MANUALS  OF  MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION 

AN  excellent  series  of  Manuals 
of  Missionary  Education  is  in 
process  of  preparation  by 
the  Missionary  Education  Depart- 
ment of  our  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society.  The  first  of  these  is 
entitled  **A  Manual  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Methods  of  Missionary  Ed- 
ucation." As  its  name  implies  this 
Manual  presents  in  definite  and  con- 
crete form  the  underlying  principles 
of  missionary  education  and  also  the 
best  methods  for  securing  the  best  re- 
sults. Its  suggestions  are  carefully 
graded  and  made  applicable  to  all 
ages  and  all  departments  of  church 
life.  Its  price  is  ten  cents  and  it 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Education  Society,  Depart- 
ment of  Missionary  Education,  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  supplement  this  general  Man- 
ual there  will  be  issued  as  rapidly 
as  possible  a  series  of  specially  grad- 
ed Manuals  for  Beginners  and 
Primary,  Juniors  and  Intermediates, 
Senior  and  Young  People  and 
Adults.  Each  of  these  Manuals  will 
treat  in  detail  its  own  special  field, 
will  be  practical,  constructive  and 
definite  and  should  be  widely  used. 
The  text  of  these  Manuals  has  al- 
ready been  prepared  and  they  will 
be  published  as  rapidly  as  the  print- 
ers can  do  the  work. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 
RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irring  C.  Gaylord,  Tremsunr  -  287  Foarth  ATtnat,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  October,  1920 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income   for  October   from   Investments    $3,438.80 

Current  Receipts 


BASTBRN   DISTRICT 
MAINE — $343.47. 

Banerori  Hammond  St.  Ch..  32.19.  Bid- 
defordt  Second  Ch  ,  C.  E.  Soc,  for  Touga- 
loo  Collegre,  10.  CaHbons  Mrs.  C.  B.  H., 
bbl.  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
DennyMvlllet  Ch  ,  5.  FryeburRi  Mrs.  A. 
S.  B.,  groods  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
LewUtoDt  Pine  Street  Ch.,  30.  Orono:  Ch., 
15.  Old  Orchards  Mrs.  S.  C.  G..  goods  for 
Brewer  Normal  School.  Otisfieldi  Ch., 
3.50.  Portlands  St.  Lawrence  Ch.,  45.  Sacos 
Miss  A.  C.  J.,  bbl.  goods  for  Brewer  Nor- 
mal School.  HVeHtbrooks  Ch.,  2.  South 
Brldiretons  Mrs.  F.  B.  I.,  goods  for  Brewer 
Normal  School.  "From  Churches  and 
Individuals."  for  Ford  auto  truck  for 
Brewer  Normal  School,  200.78. 
NBi;V  HAMPSHIRE — $232.19. 

Amherat,  Ch..  6.66.  Bartletts  Ch..  5.40. 
Concords  First  Ch.,  47.82.  Greenland s  Wo- 
man's Soc,  5.  Hebron  s  Union  Ch.,  8.  HIns- 
dales  Ch..  29.70.  Keene.  First  Ch.,  37.80. 
Portsmontht  Rogers  Mission  Circle,  10. 
-SalUbnrys  Ch..  2.  Tllton,  Ch.,  52.  Troys 
Ch.,  20.25.  Unions  Ch.,  7.56. 
VERMONT — $1,627.01. 

(Donatlona    213.64;    I^egracies    1^413.37) 
Bradford s    Ch.,    27.62.      Manchester s    Ch.. 
91.27.  Norwich s   Ch.,    7.75.      St.   JohmRbnrys 
North  Ch.  60.     Wells  Rivers  Mrs.  J.  F.  H., 
for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,   5     West  Rut- 
lands  Ch.,  7.     "A  Friend  in  Vermont,"  15. 
Leicacy 
North  Thetfords  Myra  B.  Pratt,   1.413.37. 
MASSACHUSETTS — $8,016.46. 

(Donations  3,800.39.     L.e|?acleM  4,126.07) 
Amherst s    Second    Ch.,    20.      Aubnmdales 
Bxtra  Cent  a  Day  Club,  for  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege.   10;   Central   C.   C.    E.  Soc,  10.    Ashbys 
C.   B.  Soc,   for     Ryder  Memorial   Hospital. 

5.  Bnldwinvllle,  Memorial  Ch.,  11.  Sever- 
lys  Dane  Street  Ch..  39.60.  Blaodford: 
First  Ch..  14.  Bostons  Union  Ch.,  Pri- 
mary S.  S..  for  Toupaloo  College.  10;  H.  C. 
R.  T..  for  Talladega  College,  25.  Brain- 
trees  First  Ch..  14.25.  Bridsrewaters  Cen- 
tral Sq.  Ch.,  13.74.  Brifrhtons  Ch..  10.93. 
Brookllnes  Harvard  Ch.,  250.  Cambrldnres 
Pilgrim  Ch..  23.45;  Mrs.  S.  H.  D..  5;  Miss 
H.  E.  D.,  5;  Miss  H.  G.  D.,  5.  for  Chandler 
Normal  School.  Dniton:  W,  M.  C.  for 
Tougaloo  College.  100.     Dennist  Union  Ch,. 

6.  Dorchesters  Second  Ch..  57.60.  Bast 
Bostons  Baker  Memorial  Ch..  4.24.  Kast 
Brldffrewaters  Union  Ch..  1-9.25.  Kast 
Donsrlass  Second  Ch..  11.  Pall  Rivers  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  86.35;  Miss.  A.  H.  B.,  50;  Miss 
C.  Ll  B..  50.  Feeding  Hlllss  Ch.  12.  Flor- 
ences Ch.,  51.  .Framinghams  Grace  Ch.. 
69.52.     Hadleys  First  Ch.,  1343.     Haverhllls 


Center  Ch.,  26.84;  Riverside  Memorial  Ch., 
12.  Holdens  Ch..  17.33.  Holyokes  First 
Ch.,  120.69;  Second  Ch.,  2^75;  Second,  Ch. 
School,  20;  B.  P.  B.,  10;  B.  C.  P..  10  for 
Tougaloo  College.  Housatonlcs  Ch..  11. 
Jamaica  Plains  Boylston  Ch..  9.26;  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  142.  Lynns  First  S.  S.,  14.65. 
Medfords  Mystic  Ch.,  35.57.  Melrose 
Highlandss  Ch.,  102.27.  Methnens  First 
Ch..  21-93.  Montacrnes  First  Ch..  7.95.  New 
Bedford s  North  Ch.,  22.56.  Neivbnryport s 
Central  Ch..  35.75.  Nev^tons  Bliot  Ch.. 
121.  Northampton s  First  Ch..  49.40.  North- 
fields  Trinitarian  Ch.,  126.  Rockeatert 
First  Ch..  15.  Rockland s  First  Ch.,  7.87. 
Salem s  Tabernacle  Ch.,  70.  Scttuatei  First 
Ch.,  11.  So.  Bonfons  Phillips  Ch..  25. 
Soathwiekr  Ch..  14.  SpHnsdIeldt  First 
Ch.  of  Christ,  63.69;  Hope  Ch.,  41.  Ster- 
llnffTs  Federated  Ch.,  for  Tougaloo  Coneg«». 
5.  Stonehams  L.  B.  Soc,  for  Cotton  Val- 
ley. Ala.  10.  Tewksbnrys  Ch.,  16.  Upton  t 
First  Ch.,  S.  S..  14.  Walthams  First  Ch.. 
22.  Warrens  First  Ch..  14  75.  Waverlyt 
Ch.,  24.69.  Websters  First  Ch.,  30.25.  West 
^rookfl*»lds  Dorcas  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for 
Kings  Mountain.  N.  .C  West  Stockbrldgei 
Village  Ch.  6.70.  Winchesters  First  Ch.. 
123.75.  W^hltlnsvllles  Village  Ch..  660. 
Worc«»sters  Park  Ch..  4.71;  Piedmont  Ch., 
139;  Plymouth  Ch.,  359.02;  Plymouth  S.  S.. 
9.40. 

1%'^oman's  Home  Missionary  AsiM>clatlon 
of  MaK*uichnsetts  A  R.  I.  Mrs.  Ainos  Law- 
rence  Hathaway.   Treasurer. 

South    Byllelds      Helen      Noyes    Mission 
Band,  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,   10. 
Learacfes 
Amhersts     Sophia     B.     Hubbard     4,254.56 
(reserve     legacv     2.836.38),     1,418.18.     Bos- 
tons Charlotte  M.  Fiske,   1,666.67.     Lowells 
Abbie  F.  Holt.   1,041.22. 
RHODB   ISLAND — $52.16. 
KIngstons    Ch..    52.16. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT— $3,725.49. 

(Donations  2,792.16|  Legacies  933.33) 
Bridgeport s  United  Ch..  154.96;  D.  V. 
C.  W..  for  Tougaloo  College,  25.  Colehes- 
ters  Frist  Ch..  35.70.  Bast  Haddams  First 
Ch.  of  Christ.  6.48.  Greenwichs  Second 
Ch..  50.  Hartfords  Asylum  Hill  Ch..  150; 
Asylum  Hill  Ch..  Woman's  Missionary  Un- 
ion, 10;  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  170.70:  First 
Ch.  of  Christ.  S.  S..  9.60;  J.  M.  H.,  10; 
H.  R..  25.  for  Tougaloo  College.  Kensing- 
tons Ladies  Aux.  for  Tougaloo  College. 
10;  Mrs.  A.  U.  C.  2;  Mrs.  G..  5;  Mrs..  M. 
M.  3;  G.  B.  N.,  10;  for  Marion.  Ala.  Lib- 
erty Hills  Ch..  4.15.  Meridens  Mrs.  E.  B. 
for  Marion  Ala..  25.  Mllfords  First  Ch.. 
75;   T.   B..   for   Talladega   College,   5.   Mor- 
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rial  Ch.  &  S.  S.,  for  Tlllotson  College,  10; 
Ladies,  for  Tillotson  College,  M.  MT"tlc 
Rivers  Ch..  44.25.  iNaasatvckt  H.  B.  T.. 
for  Tougraloo  College.  100.  New  Britain i 
E.  A.  M.,  for  Lincoln  Normal  School.  Mar- 
ion. Ala.,  25.  New  Haven  i  Center  Ch.. 
200;  S.  S..  for  Santee,  Neb.,  10;  Ch.  of 
the  Redeemer,  62.35;  Mrs.  B.  P.,  for  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Tenn.,  20;  S.  A.  H.,  for  Tougaloo 
Collegre,  15.  New  Londont  Second  Ch.. 
308.27.  North  Haveni  Ch..  17.41;  Norwlcht 
Park  Ch.,  219.96;  United  Ch.,  110.53;  S.  C. 
W.,  10;  M.  B.  P..  5.20,  for  Touffaloo  Col- 
leg-e.  FlantMvllIes  B.  M.,  for  Tougraloo 
College,  15.  Pomfret,  S.  a.  1.60.  Roek- 
vlllet  E.  G.  B.,  for  Touiraloo  College,  10. 
Slmtihiirrt  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  8.83;  So. 
Windnon  K.  S.  P..  2;  Mr.s.  O.  A.  J.,  10, 
for  Talladega  College.  Mtonlii«ftons  Se- 
cond Ch.  S.  S.,  10.  for  To^UK'tloo  Collegre. 
Taftvillet  S.  S..  20;  P.  B.  li.  2t>,  for  Tougra- 
loo Collegre.  Tnlcottvillet  Mrs.  R.  T.  B., 
50;  Mrs.  A.  G.  M..  and  daughters,  15;  Mrs. 
H.  M.  T..  50;  J.  G.  T..  1-00.  for  Tougaloo 
CoUegre.  ThomAatont  First  Ch..  .  12.06 
WoHhliiKtont  Flr.st  Ch.,  9.50.  ^Waterbaryi 
C.  F.  D..  5;  W.  E.  P..  25;  G.  B.  J.,  10; 
Miss  A.  G.  P..  15:  W.  E.  S.,  s,  for  Toii«fal'>o 
College.  Watertowni  L^  B.  Soc,  10;  K. 
H.  \v..  10.  for  Tougaloo  rollege;  Mis, 
M.  H.,  25.  for  Tougaloo  College.  Warrem 
Ch..  24.fi  6:  \V>Ht  Hart  ford  I  Ch..  bbl.  goods 
for  Kings  -Mountain,  N.  C.  IVlaelieateri 
Ch..  12.25.  WInMtcndi  Second  Ch.,  14.19; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  P..  for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C, 
19.      WoodHtockt    First   Ch..    22.61. 

lilr'oman**  Com^rencatUinal   Home  Mlsston- 
■ry     Union     of    Conn.,     by     Mr.M.     James    F. 
Ferguson,    Treasurer,    $300. 
I'rf::neieM 
Sijjnsbur> :      WiJJiam      C.      Mather.      300. 
New    Britain  I    Alice    C.    Tuck,    633.33. 
NEW    YORK— $2,663.64. 

Berknlilret  Ch..  10.  Brooklyat  Ch.  of 
the  Evangel.  31;  Flatbush  Ch.,  243.15; 
Ocean  Avenue  Ch..  Women's  Leaaue,  3.97. 
for  Marion  Ala.  BnlTaiot  Fitch  Memorial 
Ch..  Woman's  Auxiliary,  for  Ryder  Mem- 
orial Hospital.  5.  Canandatffaat  First  Ch.. 
50.  Central  Nyaeki  Ch..  2.66;  Cortland t 
Second  Ch..  2.28.  East  Bloomfleldi  S.  S.. 
for  Piedmont  College.  25.60.  Greenes  First 
Ch..  7.50.  Henrietta  I  J.  B.  G..  for  Pleas- 
ant Hill  Academy.  51.  Ithacai  First  Ch., 
83.  Jamestown  I  First  Ch.,  IM.  Lake 
VIewt  Ch..  5.40.  Mt.  Vernon s  First  Ch., 
75.  New  Yorkt  Forest  Ave.  Ch.  Women's 
Aux  llary.  11;  Mrs.  H.  A.,  5;  C.  S.,  100.  for 
Marion,  Ala.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  D.,  10;  "D.  E.  E." 
for  Stereoptican  for  Brewer  Normal 
School  65;  J.  H.  S..  for  Talladego  College. 
50;  A  Friend."  15  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  Oriskany  Fallnt  Ch..  6.  Pat- 
ehosnei  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Piedmont  College, 
le.  Pine  Islands  Ch  ,  9.  Rlsai  Ch..  2.70. 
RIverlieadt  First  Ch..  8.93.  Sherbarnei 
Ch..  98.20:  C.  S.  G.  1.000;  O.  A.  G.,  100. 
Stayves-nt  Falls i  Ch.,  5.  Syraenses  Ply- 
mouth Ch..  for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy.  50. 
Waltoni  First  Ch  .  29.36.  Woodhavent 
Christ   Ch..    3.     —  "C.    S.    S.."    100. 

Woman's  Home  Mtsslonary  Union  of 
the  State  of  New  York..  By  Mrs.  W.  A. 
KIrkwood.  Treas..  $276.00.  (of  which  from 
Baiting  Hollow  Church  &  Community 
Club,  for  Bed  in  Pleasant  Hill  Hospital. 
Tenn..  20.00.) 
NBW^   JERSEY — $806.10. 

Jersey  Cityi  First  Ch.,  172.80.  Mont- 
elalri  Mrs.  D.  H.  W..  20;  "Friends."  7,  for 
Tougaloo  College.  Newarki  First  Ch.,  30. 
Oeean  Grove t  Miss  E.  B..  25.  River  Edget 
First  Ch..  13.17.  Upper  Montelairt  Chris- 
tian Union  Ch..  235;  Christian  Union  Ch.. 
Women's  Guild  for  upkeep  of  two  beds 
in   Ryder   Memorial   Hospital,    30. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union 
^tfi^^J^t^  i^'^^  Association.  By  Mrs. 
Wlllard    E.    Buell,    Treas.    $273.13,    (20    of 


which  from  Paterson,  for  Upkeep  of  Bed 
in   Ryder  Memorial   Hospital.) 
PENNSYLVANIA— 142.72. 

Mllroyi    Wliite      Memorial      Ch.,      10. H. 
Pittsburgh  s    Arlington    Ch..    3.37. 

Pennsylvania     Union     of     the    Women's 
Congregatlonnl   Missionary    Societies.      By 
Mrs.    David    Howells,    Treas.    $29.24. 
DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA— $99.64. 

Washlugtont.  Ingram  Memorial  Ch.. 
40.29. 

Through    the   W.    H.    M.    U.   of   the   New 
Jersey   Association.      By    Mrs.    Willard    E. 
Buell,    Treasurer,    $59.35. 
OHIO--$1.058.26. 

(DoisAtlons  0S6,9a  Lei^cy  100) 
Akron  I  Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  for  Pleasant  Hill 
Tenn..  2.  Clevelandi  First  Ch.,  16.64;  Park 
Ch.,  12;  E.  W.  B.,  for  Tougaloo  College. 
20;  B.  M.  W.,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  3.  Colum- 
busj  South  Ch..  22.64.  KlngsvlUet  Mrs. 
S.  E.  K..  3;  Miss  E.  S.  C.  5.  Medlnit 
First  Ch..  56.60.  North  Olmsteadi  Ch.. 
7.45;  S.  S..  for  Tougaloo  College.  5.  To- 
ledo! Washington  Street  Ch.,  24JW,  Wh- 
onghbys   F.   L.   P..   20. 

The   Congregational   Conference  of  Ohio 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser.  D.  D.,  Treas.,  $475.97. 

Woman's     Home     Missionary     Union     of 

OhiOk    by     Mrs.     A.     M.     Williams.     Treas.. 

$284.05. 

Legacy 
Gomerj   Edward    Peate,    by   Anne   Peate. 
Executrix.    100. 
MICHIGAN— $324.65. 

Calumet  I  S.  S..  for  Talladega  College. 
37.50.  Detroit  I  H.  W.  A.,  for  Talladega 
College.  100.  Highland  Parki  Seekers 
Soc,  10.,  Ypsilantit  Y.  W.  Guild,  for  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Tenn..  50. 

Michigan      Con;7«-e;?ntional      Conference, 
by   L.   P.   Haight.   Treas.,    $127.16. 
WnSTEKN  DISTRICT. 
ILLINOIS — $720.69. 

Champalgnt  First  Ch..  7.50.  Chaplni 
L.  F.  J.,  25.  Chicago!  Bowmanvllle:  Ch..  • 
4.25;  Cragin.  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Mcintosh,  Ga.. 
5;  New  First  Ch.,  16  35;  Rogers  Park  Ch., 
25;  Warren  Avenue  Ch..  3.55;  H.  W.  Thom- 
as Memorial  Ch..  6.36;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  P  S., 
50.  CreMtont  Ch.,  150.  p-vn-r  r-v,  ,  27.60. 
Galesbnrgt  Central  Ch..  lou.  ilinsdalet 
The  Union  Ch..  51.42.  La  Granget  First 
Ch..  100.  La.ilolllei  Ch..  22. 1-6.  Mollnet 
First  Ch..  29.60.  Oak  Pnrki  Pilgrim  Ch.. 
22.20.  Paxtont  Mrs.  J.  B,  S.,  for  Marlon. 
Ala..  5.  Poplar  Grovei  Federated  Ch..  10. 
Princetons  First  Ch.,  7.27;  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem..  3.52.  Rosemondi  Ch..  16.  ShelTieldi 
W.  M.  S..  package  goods  for  Moorhead, 
Miss.  Spring  Vnlleyi  Fiist  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Mem..  3.52.  Summer  Hllli  Ch.,-8.60.  Wav- 
erlyt  Ch..  5.58.  West  PuUmant  First  Ch., 
5.21.  ,W>st  Chlcagoi  Miss  E.  W.  for 
Kings  Mountain.  N.  C,  10. 
IOWA— $599.71. 

Aurellat  W.  S..  goods  for  Moorhead. 
Miss.  Castanas  W.  M.  S..  bbl.  goods  for 
Moorhead,  Miss.  DIckenss  S.  S.,  Lincoln 
Mem..  5.  Farmingtoni  W.  M.  S.  bbl.  goods 
for  Moorhead.  Miss.  Grlnnellt  W.  H.  M. 
U..  goods  for  Moorhead.  Miss.  Ida  Grovei 
Mrs.  H.  G.  R..  5.  LaMolllet  C.  E.  Soc. 
for  Mcintosh,  Ga..  5.  Newellt  Missionary 
Society,  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss. 
Newton  {  First  Ch..  175.  Sheldoni  Ch^ 
goods    for    Moorhead.    Miss. 

Congregational   Conference   of   Iow««   by 
S.   J.    Pooley.    Treas.,    from   Churches   &   S. 
S..   308.76;   W.  H.   M.   U.   of   Iowa,   100.96. 
WISCONSIN— $50.50. 
Menashai  Ch..  7. 
Wisconsin     CongTcgatlonal     Conference, 
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by  L..  L..  Olds.  Treas..  $48.50. 
MINNESOTA— $246.82.  . 

Adas    S.    S..    5.15    Cevloni    Federated    8. 
S.*,    for    Santee.    Neb.,    ID. 

■cloUi.  byJ.  M.  BIcBride.   Treas.,   $146.20. 
Woman's    Home    Mliiiiloiiary    Ualoji.    •« 
Mtniiesota,  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Pancher,  Treas.. 
$86.47. 
MISSOURI— $26.52. 

10         SpriBBlIeldi  First  Ch.,  14.52. 
KANSAS— $102.55. 

Falrrlewt  S.  S..  Lincoln  Mem.,  1-.60.  Gair- 
lordt  Ch..  8.  Garden  City t  Union  Ch.. 
14.50.  Manhattaai  First  Ch..  18.  "^▼•"T 
worthi  First,  S.  S..  5.  Lenorai  S.  S..  10. 
NewtoBt  First  Ch..  13.26.  !■»«▼««»  ^.S^ 
12  Strong  Cttyt  Ch..  2.57;  8.  S..  1.48.  To- 
pekai  First  Ch..  16.30. 
NEBRASKA— $94.84. 

Aarorat  Ch..  14.45.  Camp  Creekt  Ch., 
4.  Fri«d,  C.  B.  Soc.  1.  Hallaat  Oer- 
man  Ch..  20c  LlaeoUii  Ply^ouJ'f.p*'-,  SS* 
W  H  M.  U..  for  Moorhead.  Miss.,  TjOO. 
Norfolkt  German  Ch..  6.  S.«V®"'  S2" 
14  34.  Wahooi  Ch.,  11.50.  Wllcoxi  Ch.. 
6.85. 
SOUTH    DAKOTA— $30.00. 

GreKoryt    German    Parish,_26.      Watar- 
towni  C.  E.,   for  Mcintosh.  Ga..   6. 
OKLAHOMA— $66.25. 

Prom  Oklakoma  Chvrekea,  by  Rev.  M. 
F.   Foust.   $27. 

Coarresri^tioBal  Coafereace  of  Okla- 
homa; by  Mrs.  M.  8.  Rowe.  Treas..  $89.26. 
COLORADO — $55.91. 

Colorado  Sprtapii  First  Ch..  11.  Dea- 
▼efi  Berkeley.  S. ^8..  Jk9f;  Plymouth  Ch.. 
37.07.  Baton  I  8.  8..  5.40.  Maaltoiii 
Friends,  books  for  Kingrs  Mountain.  N.  C. 
IPaeblot  Pilffrim  Ch..  54c. 
WYOMING— $15.82. 

Ckeyeaaei   First   Ch..  W.   M..  8oc..    14.77. 
.    Van  Taaaellt  Ch..  1.05. 

PACIFIC    DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    (Nortliera)— $660.42. 

Berkeleyt  First.  64.  Campbellt  27. 
Bnrekat  2.70.  Perndalei  30.04.  Orasa 
Valley,  1  80.  Loekefordt  Ch..  42c;  8.  8.. 
81c.  CMiklandi  First  Ch..^  %  .n^^i^?''"^ 
8.22;  Olivet.  33c:  Plymouth.  32.40.  Petal- 
nmai  Ch..  2.80;  8.  8..  64c.  Plttabarsi  Ch.. 
1.51;  8.  8..  31c.  Rio  Vtatat  49c.  Sacre- 
meatot  457.  San  Praaelaeoi  First,  27.00; 
Italian  and  8panish  8.  8.,  27c;  Richmond. 
8.10;  L.  T.  8..  for  OrienUl  Missions.  66. 
San  Joset  Ch..  60;  W.  T.  H..  for  Oriental 
Missions.  50.  Santa  Roaai  F«rst.  1^4. 
Somonat  6.40.  Svnnyralet  6.67.  Tlptoni 
8.    8..    64c. 

Throofrli  ike  lVoman»«  Home  Mtmilonary 
Union   of  Northern   CaUfomla,   $209.66. 
CALIFORNIA     (SontPiem)— $1,280.67. 
Lonff  Beaeht  M.  N.  H..  1.000  for  salaries 


SlleIr#fe?cU!,  S^O^^VU^d^e^y-F-f^^^ 

Sff:  ?i;^-*>s;aJSo.»'-x^5K,,^^ 

Woman's    Home    MMottary    Union    of 
Sontliem    CaUfomla,    $48.02. 
OREGON— $11-7.68. 
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